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EAST INDIA PRIVATE TRADE 


LETTER 1. 

. To the Proprietors of East India Stock. 

klx is not likely that you should be inattentive, either 
to the critical situation of your affairs at this important 
time, or to the condud of your Court of Dircdors in 
their management of them. There is, however, an 
inadivity in a body constituted as ours is (fori am 
alfo a Proprietor of India Stock) which requires to be 
ftirnulated occasionally j or else there is an overweening 
confidence in our Diredors that it is equally necessary 
to guard against. I shall therefore dedicate a few obser- 
vations to you, from time to time, in hopes that they 
may be found not altogether unworthy of your notice. 

It is a difficult, as well as a delicate point, to adjust 
precisely the balance of interference between the con- 
stituent and the constituted body ; if it preponderate 
with the former, it may lead to tumult and confusion j 
ii with the latter, it is apt to degenerate into contempt 
of authority, and impatience of control. I think it may 
be safely asserted, and will be generally assented to, that 
of late the Proprietors have been the ascending scale j 
and that a sort of complaisant confidence has been placed 
in the Diredors, which, in addition to their political 
and patronal consequence, has given them greater 
weight than is cither requisite or proper;’ The time 
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has been, and that not^ongago, when the inBuence of the> 
Proprietors was much greater than it is at present } and ' 
it is much to their credit to aver, that it has never been 
exerted but on important occasions, and always with 
great benefit to their affairs. If the doftrine of confi- 
dence, which has been of late strenuously supported,' 
had been adopted in the case of shipping, we should, 
have had a hundred and fifty thousand pounds a year 
more at least to pay for freight than we have at pre- 
sent j if it had been adopted in the case of recruits, wp- 
should have had to pay for the establishment of a 
depot in the Isle of Wight, of many thousand pounds 
a year •, if it had been implicitly adopted in the case of 
increasing our capital, we should have had two millions 
added to our stock, for no other purpose than to please 
the Direftors, who wanted to please the Minister; and 
the same influence, if it had not been wisely checked, 
would have induced this Company, in the year 1796, 
to have volunteered an advance of two millions to Go- 
vernment, without interest, for the whole term of our 
Charter and which we now find we have so much oc- 
casion for in the course of our own affaiK. 

With these instances fresh in our memory, and many 
others which might be adduced, I hope we shall no% from 
a false delicacy, trust implicitly to our Direftors in chi 
business of Private Trade, which is now in discussion, 
and agitates and heats the minds of all who attack or 
defend it. I am aware that it is a popolar ground 
for the Directors to take, and they, too, are aware 
of their advantage. They have already boasted of their 
independent principles, and of their pure integrity in 
their support of the Company’s Chartered Rights ; and 
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chey have even accused their opponents of base in- 
gratitude to that Company, by whose bounty they have 
been fed. Accusation is neither the best mode of s|||||||||L 
porting an argument, nor the bestproof of the truth ofilf 
the contrary, it is a symptom of weakness, rather than 
of strength, and implies a design in the person who has 
recourse to it, to engage the passions, because he despairs 
of convincing the understanding. But whoever intends 
to wield this weapon would do well to consider that 
it is a two-edged sword, and cuts both ways. 

In answer to, the accusation, which has been made in 
the spirit of pa.-ty, and not of truth, it is a sufficient re- 
futation of it to observe, that the Company’s Chartered 
Rights are neither infringed nor endangered ; that if a 
general and national benefit can be proved to be ob- 
stru(5lcd by partial privileges, those privileges must give 
way, and that those who are, or have been, servants 
of the Company, consult the interest of that Company 
better by endeavouring to remove the shackles of Private 
Trade, than those who wish to impose them; that, 
therefore, if there be any ingratitude in taking a part 
in this important question, the crime of it is as charge- 
able on those who wish to suppress, as on those who wish 
to support the Private Trade ; for the imputation, if it 
means any thing but an outcry, means that it is injurious 
to the Company to encourage this trade ; on the other 
hand, those who engage in its support contend, that it 
is a benefit 'both to the Company apd the nation. 

Since, however, some of the Diredors in Parlia- 
ment have thought it would aid their cause to boast of 
their motives, and the disinterestedness of their adions, 
and to impeach the condud of their opponents, the^ 
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could not complain, if it provoked an inquiry into the 
validity of their vaunted claim. But it is not my in- 
t^lpion to imitate an example I disapprove, or to 
^angc the argument and divert the mind from prin- 
ciples to persons. 

My plan, in the letters which I shall take the liberty 
of addressing to you in future, is to inquire dispassion- 
•itcly into the nature of the Private Trade ; to trace it 
from its origin to the present time ; to consider its con- 
sequences both in India and England j to examine whe, 
ther the regulations and restraints which the Court of 
Direftors formed and imposed upon it, from time to 
time, were wise and necessary, or injudicious and im- 
politic ; to take a view of the situation of the trade of 
foreign nations, and to investi<ato the lights, and privi- 
leges, and interest of our own Company. In a word, I 
mean to enter into so full a discussion of this subjeA of 
Private Trade, as shall bring the whole of it fairly be- 
fore you, and enable you, if my ability (with the as- 
sistance of my friends) prove equal to my intention, to 
judge of its good or ill effed'ts on your affairs, and whe- 
ther you should join with your Direc.tors»in suppressing 
it, or comply with tlie petition of the merchants in en- 
couraging iron a wise and liberal scale. 

AN KNQLISHMaN 

./</». c, iMie. 
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LETTER II. 

To the Proprietors of East India Stock. 

JSefore I enter upon the subjeft of this day’s ad- 
dress, I beg to be indulged with a few words more on 
the doftrinc of confidence. It is only to lay before you 
what pafled at the Cienera! Court on the 28th of May 
laft, relative to the tmanihiity of the Direftors on that 
occasion, and to leave it to your own refleftion whether 
that will increase your conndcncc in the executive body. 
At that meeting the Directors in general seemed im- 
pressed with the idea, that the declaration of their una- 
nimity was to ai£l as magic on the Court, and to silence 
all opposition ; one honourable Direftor said, “ it was 
“ the most extraordinary proceeding he ever witnessed 
in that Court, for forty-three individual Proprietors, 
“ most of them engaged in private trade, to set up 
“ their opinions against the judgment of the Direftbrs. 
** Let the Proprietors recollect the weight of the word 
“ unanimity, the twenty-four Directors ere unanimous " — 
(Woodfall’s R^orts) ; and afterwards, that the thirty 
Directors were of one opinion. Several other Direc- 
tors expressed sentiments of the same tendency, and 
clearly intimated that they considered themselves as a 
band of thirty unanimous Directors ! six of whom, to be 
sure, were Ex for a few months in rotation, in order 
to satisfy thf form of the law by which the Company’s 
* charter is held. Many Proprietors were fturdy enough 
^ to doubt this boasted unanimity j and they were well 
founded in their suspicions , for when the subjeft came 
soon afterwards into the House of Commons (12th 
June, tSoi,) Mr. Dundas, speaking to it, saidj “ What 
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** do you tell m« of your unanimity ? Me, who have 
“ read all your written opinions : this may do very well 
“ for the Court of Proprietors ; but I know you were'’ 
NOT unanimous ; I know that the highest authoritjt 
among you, your Chairman, is of an opinion diame- '' 
" trically oppolite to that of the majority." [Vide 
Mr. Impey’s Speech in General Court.] And this was i 
very true ; for the Chairman was shortly after this dc- - 
bate driven, I may say, from his seat for this very op- 
position, and for nothing else. Having stated these exT 
traordinary fafts, which are too well founded to be con- 
troverted, I leave them to your consideration without a 
comment. 

I shall now, in pursuance of the plan I proposed in 
my letter of the 9th instant, proceed to inquire into the 
nature and origin of the Private Trade ot India ; and in ^ 
doing this I must trespass on your patience, by taking, 
a short review of the commerce of India at an antece- 
dent period. 

It is well known that, by the wise policy of the Mo- ' 
gul emperors, merchants from all parts of the world 
were encouraged to come into their dominions for the 
purpose of trade, and that they brought with them little 
else than ready money or bills to purchase the commo- 
dities of India. This encouragement was particularly 
necessary in a country which had no mines of gold or ' 
silver of its own, and depended for its wealth on the 
influx of specie brought by the merchants to pay for its ' 
manufaftures. They carried this system of indulgence 
to commerce so far as to permit several European na- 
tions to establish faftories in India, under the authority 
♦f a grant, called a fimaun^ In Bengal there .w'ere 
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faftories belonging to the Portuguese, the Danes, the 
Dutch, the French, and the English ; and the agents 
of these fadlories purchased from the native merchants 
nhe various sorts of articles which were required for the 
European markets. 

When this trade was first established, after the dis- 
covery of the passage of the Cape of Good Hope, it 
was carried on by companies of differeiit European na- 
tions, not because monopoly ever was considered the 
most favourable mode of commerce, but on account of 
the danger, risk, and expence, which attended the trade 
at those early periods, and which were more than pri- 
vate individuals could incur, or durst venture. At one 
time two companies were formed in England, which 
afterwards became united, and were granted the exclu- 
sive privilege of trading to India. 

The trade of that country lay open, as has been ob- 
served, to the merchants of every nation, whether j:hey 
came by sea or land, and the native merchant or manu- 
fadurer was at free liberty to sell his goods to whom lie 
pleased. Thus the competition of purchasers in India 
encouraged its manufadures and agriculture, and in- 
creas^ed the stock of wealth in the country to so prodi- 
gious a degree, that when the English Company became 
the sovereigns of it, they thought it an inexhaustible 
mine, and ordered, in the year 1768 (vide General 
Letter, i^th January, 1768,) 500,000!. to be sent 
home in specie ; and, after remittiftg supplies to China 
and their other settlements, to reserve a million in the 
treasury at Bengal. But, alas ! those wise Diredors 
vere soon wakened from this golden dream, as we 
shall see hereafter. 
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In the year 1765, the grant of the Htwanny was 
made to the Company, and Jhey became, in faft, from 
that time, the sovereign of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 
and here I beg to mark the era when their change of. 
situation should have made a change of councils. So - 
vereign and merchant are tv-o distindf charafters, which 
in my humble opinion have never been thoroughly un- 
derstood by the Court of Direftors, or at least they 
have never aded as if they had sufficiently discriminated 
them. Before they were possessed of the Dewanny, 
and whilst they allied like all other merchants in India, 
they provided their investments for Europe by means of 
specie, and the produce of some few articles which were 
sent from England, and by money advanced to them by 
their servants in India, and free merchants, the pro- 
duce of their industry, for which they gave them bills 
of exchange at 2s. 6d. the current rupee, payable in 
England. The Company granted these bills for two 
substantial reasons, both useful to themselves : first, to 
supply their own deficiency of means to provide their 
investment ; and secondly, to prevent this money going 
into the hands of foreign companies. 

This is a very remarkable circumstance, and should 
be particularly noticed ; for to this source may be traced 
the origin of what was denounced Clandestine Trade and 
has been since changed into Private Trade. The ser- 
vants of the company, civil and military, and the free 
merchants, had no ’means of remitting the fortunes 
they had acquired, and reaping the fruits of their in- 
dustry, but through the Company’s treasury, or that of 
some foreign company ; and if they had been denied 
bpth those m*eans, they must have retnained in India .alj| 
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their lives in possession of fortunes they could neither 
enjoy themselves, nor bequeath to their friends in Eng- 
land, Such a state of banishment no masters had a 
light to impose after their servants had entered their 
service without its forming a condition of it ; and if they 
were to commit such an a6t of injustice, they must be 
aware it would be evaded. The fadt proved to be so 
^ with tlje English East India Company ; their Direftors 
did commit this adl of injustice ; it was evaded by every 
servant they ever had ; they knew it, they were implored 
to redress the injury, and they promised to do it, but 
they never did : many of those very servants became 
Dircdlors, joined in the same measures, and I believe I 
should not go too far if I were to add that some at this 
very day are reprobating what they themselves from 
necessity had practised. 

No sooner had the Company become possessed of the 
Dewanny, than they diredted that no bills of exchange 
should be granted, or money received for certificates, 

’ unless in cases of absolute exigency, and that the rate of 
exchange should be lowered to 2s. 3d. and 2s. id. the 
current rupee [vide General Letter^ 17/^ May^ 1766,) 
and in January 1768, they ordered the surplus reve- 
nue to be employed in providing their investment, but 
they said/‘^ as they could not expedl so sudden an ex- 

* tension of it, they had come to the resolution to have 
500,000]. brought home in specie by the return of 

* the ships then under dispatch.” By such severe re- 
gulations and restrictions as those were the servants and 
the free merchants forced^ (for 1 contend no man would 
consent to the banishment of remaining in India all 
his. life) to seek other means of remitting their fortunes 

to 
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to England. The means which presented themselves 
were foreign companies, or private traders of foreign 
countries, the French, the Dutch, the Danes, the Im- 
perialists, the Portuguese ; and whether these compa- 
nies or traders provided goods on their own account, 
with the English money paid into their hands for bills 
on Europe, or whether goods were shipped on account 
of the individuals in their ships, or through th^ privi- 
lege of the Captains and Officers of English ships, all 
the purchases made by these advances were clandestine 
trade j for these means were all equally forbidden. — 
This was the origin of what is now called Private Trade, 
that is, in other words, all the trade with British capi- 
tal which the Company did not import, or allow to be 
imported into England, but which, for the most part, 
does now come here with great advantage to the Com- 
pany and the public. In my next 1 shall consider its 
tendency and effects, the impolicy of the measures 
which created it, and the advantage or disadvantage to 
the Nation and the Company. 

AN ENGLISHMAN, 

JLondou^ Januan/ l6, 1802. • 


LETTER 111. 

To the Proprietors of East India Stock. 

In my letter of the i6th instant, I fhewed.that it was 
the wise and enlightened policy of the Emperors of In- 
dia to give every possible facility to its trade, and every 
encouragement to its merchants, by which its wealth, 
its manufaftures, and its agriculture were promoted to 
highest degree. It is superfluous to remark, that 
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a country which had no mines of its own, must have 
been enriched by the produce of the soil and the manu- 
■failures of its inhabitants ; it was, therefore, highly ne- 
cessary in the English East India Company, when they 
became sovereigns, to follow, as far as circumstances 
would admit, the wise example of their predecessors. 
Unfortunately for them, the Company came into pos- 
session of these kingdoms, when, from many concurrent 
causes, they were falling into decay, and many sources 
from which money flowed into them were dried up. 
This should have excited them the more to revive the 
languid spirit of commerce ; to animate the labourer 
and the manufacturer to fresh exertions of industry, and 
to increase the productive labour of the country. 
Whatever might be the cause, a different spirit certainly 
prevailed in the councils of the Directors of those days ; 
for, instead of opening new channels of wealth, they 
stopped that by which their own used to flow, and they 
stopped another of foreign Companies to a certain de- 
gree, namely, to the amount of those remittances which 
they forbid to^be made through their own treasury. 
They would have gone much further, if their orders 
coul^ have been obeyed, and have had 500,000!. sent 
home in specie, besides an enormous supply to China 
and their settlements in India. 

In four years after they became sovereigns of the 
country, ajl these visionary schemes vanished. Com- 
merce decayed, the revenues failedj and distress besieg- 
ed them on every side. Their plan of commerce in 
particular was so bad, that, in the year 1769, one of their 
oldest servants, at that time resident at the Durbar, the 
jincicnt capital and centre of Bengal, writes thus-*- 
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I well remember this country when trade was Jrec, and 
“ the flourishing state, it was then in ; with concern 1 
now see its present ruinous condition, which I am con- 
vinced is greatly owins to the monopoly that has been 
“ made of late years, in the Company's name, of almost all 
the manufaSliires in the country. Let the trade be made 
free, and this jine country will soon recover itself, the 
“ revenues increase, and the Company procure as large an 
" investment as they can spare money to purchase j ayn^ 
these purchases will prove a benefit to the coi-.ntyy, in\ 
" stead of tending to its ruin, as they now do to demon-. 
“ stration." — (Mr. Becher’s letter to the Governor, 

7th May, 1769.) These sentiments of Mr. Be- 

cher, the Resident at the Durbar, were confirmed by 
the Seleft Committee, to whom they were referred ; 
and the Company’s records from that time teem with 
instances of the mismanagement of the trade of India. 
Ar one time the Company would have native agents at 
their faftories, called Gomastahs ; at another time Py- 
kars } at another, contractors, called Dadney merchants ; 
in short, they were constantly fluctuating^ in their plans 
of commerce, and are not yet agreed upon them. One 
thing, however, is plain, that in all their systems the 
spirit of monopoly prevailed, and the freedom of trade, 
which was so much encouraged in the Mogul Govern- 
ment, was obstructed and fettered by the regulations 
and restrictions of the Court of Directors. , 

Having resolved *to increafe their inveflment to a 
great extent, and to appropriate a part of the surplus 
of their territorial revenue to this purpose, the Direc- 
tors would not receive any money from individuals, ei- 
tter in or out of their service ; and at the same time 
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that they shut the door of remittance to their servants 
and free mcrchantr, they imposed the severest penalties 
on any one who should remit their fortunes through 
any foreign channel. The French were now re-esta- 
blished in their fiiifories after the last treaty of peace at 
Paris (in 1763); the Dutch and Danes had not been 
disturbed in theirs, and all these nations were holding 
ouc> every temptation in their power to induce the En- 
glish to remit their fortunes through their treasuries. 
•'The sums which tliey received from the English for re- 
mittance enabled the foreign nations to purchase goods 
for their investments, and prevented their sending spe- 
cie from F.urope to that amount. This, as I have be- 
fore stated, constituted v/hat the Dlrcdlors call Clan- 
dijVme Trade ; and what people in England, from not 
knowing the nature of it, conceived to be a trade pur- 
loined, as it were, from the Company’s investment, and 
smuggled into Europe, to the detriment of their exclu- 
sive privileges ; but it will be seen, from this description 
of it, and the finSf is, it only enabled foreigners to 
purchase those articles in India, to wJrich they had, and 
still have, the ‘same right as the Imglish Company, 
namely, the right of a Virmaun^ with a British capital 
furnished on the spot, instead of foreigners sending so 
much specie from Europe. As far as it tended to en- 
courage the manufactures in India it was of service to 
the Company in the character of Sovereigns, by af- 
fording their subjects the means of paying the revenue j 
and in fa(ft it did them no harm as merchants, for the 
'demand of the markets in Europe was great enough to 
take off all the goods which were imported from India 
by all the Europciui Companies. The priritij)al injury 
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it did them was, the' preventing of so much specie 
coming into India j this they cither did not know, or 
did not regard, for ail their ideas were engrossed about 
increase of investment. But be the effeft what it 
might, they owed it all to their own impolicy and in- 
justice ; and if they had understood their true interest 
at that time a whit better than they do at this, they 
might, in their colledive wisdom, then have devised 
means for remitting those private fortunes through 
their own cash ; by so doing they would have increased 
the produdiive labour of their subjeds in India, pre- 
vented foreigners from benefitting by thofe remittances, 
and forced them to fend specie to India, of which the 
Diredors were at this time draining it through every 
floodgate they could open. 

Let us now consider the effeds of this trade in India 
and Europe. It is plain that the employment of the 
inhabitants of any country is its true source of wealth j ' 
and in India, it has been shewn, that from its commerce 
alone it derived its superabundant riches ; the Direc- 
tors, therefore, ought to have turned all their thoughts 
to the encouragement of it, and they were continually 
urged to do so by the representations of their servants 
on the spot. Every feasible plan that could have been 
devised for removing all restraints on trade should have 
been listened to ; and, as they were told by Governor 
Verelst, such regulations should have been made, “ as 
’* would leave the fair, industrious merchartt at full li- 
" berty, and in the undisturbed enjoyment of that free- 
" dom which is the support and life of commerce in • 
“ every country, but more particularly essential in this, 
" as its commerce from the most accurate calculations is a 
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clear and intrinsic gain to ity to the whole amount of its 
“ annual ^jf^o#‘/j'.”—r(Verelst’s Minutes Sel. Com. i ith 
August, 1796.) 

If such would be the efFecfls of the encouragement of 
trade in India, let us look at them in Europe. The 
avidity with which the commodities of India have 
been sought after from time immemorial by all other 
nations induced different States of Europe to establish 
companies to purchase and bring them from that coun- 
try to their own ; and it is not saying too much to af- 
firm, that the English Company would have found a 
market for all the goods they could have purchased by 
the joint produce of they: surplus revenue and the mo- 
ney of individuals ; for their own sales were never 
hurt by the imports of foreign Companies, who had re- 
ceived the aid of those remittances which the Company 
had rejedted. If, then, there be a demand in the mar- 
kets of Europe, for all the goods which can be spnt 
from India, whether by the Company or individuals, it 
is evidently the interest of the Company to permit indi- 
viduals to provide such goods, and send them to Eng- 
land. As sovereigns of India, it is a self-evident propo- 
sition. A s merchants here, it does not hurt them j 
and the benefit to the nation is as demonstrable as that 
the increase of commerce is an increase of wealth. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 

London, Jan. 20, 1802. 
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LEITER IV. 

To the Proprietors of Eos! India Stock. 

In a former letter I have endeavoured to explain 
the origin, of what was called Clandestine Tradey and is 
now known by the name of Private Trade ■, but lest 1 
should not have been sufficiently explicit, and as it is' 
essential to the right understanding of any argument to 
define the terms of it, I will recur to the subjedt, and 
treat ofit a little more at large. In this discussion truth 
is my only object, and I have no other view than to 
bring it before you, as far as ^ies in my power, un-’ 
disguised, and to prevent your being misled by names 
to which ideas are associated different from their real 
import. 

I have already set forth the causes which induced the 
Coyrt of Directors to prohibit the receipt of money 
into their treasury from individuals, either for certifi- 
cates or bills of exchange j and I have shewed, that 
by this prohibition they deprived their servants, both 
civil and military, and free mcrchariLS, of the cus- 
tomary means of remitting their fortunes to England. — 
The treasuries of other companies, and individuals, 
as I have before observed, lay open to them j and in 
the alternative to which the Company’s orders had un- 
justly reduced their servants, they had recourse to fo- 
reigners for the renjittance of their fortunes which had 
been, otherwise, useless to them, unless they remained 
in India alf their lives. This recourse was generally- 
had through houses of agency at Calcutta, and those 
houses made their agreements with foreign merchants 
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in various forms which mercantile experience dictated as 
the safest or most beneficial. For these reasons it was 
called by the Court of Diredlors, and not unjustly, a 
Clandestine Trade ; not because the goods were either 
clandestinely procured in India to their detriment, for 
the foreign companies had an equal right with them to 
any articles of India produce or manufadture, nor be- 
.caus'e the goods were clandestinely brought into Eng- 
land (for what we have to lament is, that they never 
^came here), but because part of tliose goods was pro- 
vided by an English capital, which their own impolitic 
measures had forced into a foreign channel. 

This capital, of course, increased as the numbers of 
individuals, and their means to make money, increased j 
and the Court of Diredlors have always been eager to 
complain, but slow to redress tiie grievance. Their 
own exigencies have been the sole cause of their open- 
ing their treasury for the remittance of private fortunes ; 
for when, in process of time (and that a very short 
one) they found their revenues inadequate to their 
multiplied expences, and that it was impossible to de- 
fray them and provide an investment too for Europe, 
they borrowed money for this purpose, and thus were 
obliged again to open that channel of remittance vhich 
they had unjustly shut. In the further progress of 
fJihanges which, from the varying circumstances of time 
took place in India and the Company’s affairs, it was 
.found there were many articles of trade in which the 
Company did not deal that afforded means of com- 
jnerce to the free merchants who were settled there, 
and might be transported to England with great ad- 
vantage to both countries. These articles, which may 
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properly be called the surplus produce of India, were 
what the merclunts there dealt in, and constitutes what 
is now called the Private Trade. 

The jealousy of the Company about the monopoly, 
and those mercantile habits which, Adam Smith ob- 
serves, draw men almost necessarily, though perhaps 
insensibly, to prefer the narrower principles of exclusive, 
trade to the more liberal policy of an extended c'om- 
merce, prevented the Court of Direftors from adopting 
such measures as this policy would have dictated ; and 
instead of considering in what manner this trade might 
be encouraged, and brought into the Port of London, 
they regarded it with apprehension as a rival to their 
exclusive privileges, and from this fear forced it into fo- 
reign conveyances. The Legislature, however, viewed 
this trade In a different light, and saw that it was not 
only beneficial to India, w.'icre it augmented the pro- 
duSive labour, and of course the revenue of that coun- 
try, but that it would be highly advantageous to this, 
by the duties it must pay, by the additional industry k 
must create, and by making London the mart of its sale 
instead of foreign part.s. 

On this principle Government wisely afted in lypg, 
when tliCy renewed the charter of the Company ; and 
by the Adi of Parliament which was then-pasSed, the 
I.cgisJiiture changed tlic state of the exclusive privileges 
which had been oiiginally granted to the Company. — 
Th's adb conferred on private merchants the right, not, 
only of exporting goods from England to India to a 
ctr; amount, but also the right of importing Indian 
commodity s to England. From the spirit in which this 
• light wa.s conceded, and from the words in which it is 

expressed 
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expressed, it appears evidently to have been the inten- 
tion of the l.egislature to give every reasonable facility 
to a trade which they justly conceived must be so bene- 
ficial to India and England, and which they as justly 
imagined might be so conducted as to put an end to all 
those complaints and bickerings which were for ever 
inflaming the counsels of the Direftors, and, by depriv- 
in’ foreigners of the aid of a British capital, force them 
to employ their owm. This was tlie plan devised with 
wisdom for the destrudlion of clandestine trade, in which 
\t promises to be completely successful, and to afford 
most important adv ntagcs to the Company and British 
India, if the false alanrii, of the Directors are not per- 
mitted to over-rule the judgment of Parliament. 

On this single hinge turns the whole dispute between 
the Direftors and ilie Private Merchants. The Mer- 
chants contend that instead of all that facility being 
granted to their trade, by which alone they could enjoy 
the rights that had been granted to them, the Dircdlors 
had thrown insuperable obstacles in their way. The 
Diredtors, on the other hand, acknowledge in some 
degree the justness of these complaints, but rest their vin- 
dication of what is past on chose circumstances of the 
war, which they could neither prevent nor control — 
In regard. to the future, they a5,5ert that the facilities 
which the Merchants demand for carrying on this trade 
are full of danger to their Ciiartcred Rights, and lead 
in their effedls to Colonization, arid ultimately to the 
annihilation of the Company. These are such exagge- 
rated fears, that they scarcely merit a serious answer j 
they have, however, been very ably ansvvered and fuiiy 
refuted and it now remains to be proved, whether ilrt 
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narrow policy of the Court of Diredlors, or the enlarged 
and enlightened principle of the Legislature, lhall pre- 
vail. If it Ihould, unhappily, be the former, it will 
have a most pernicious effcdl in India, and it is not 
within the compass of my understanding to con- 
ceive how the Company are to employ the ma- 
nufadturers and realise their revenues, for they cer- 
tainly have not the means, at present, of procuring 
any considerable investment for themselves, nor is it 
likely they should have for some years to come. 
therefore, a necessity on their parts prevent their pro- 
curing an investment of any considerable amount, and 
a mistaken policy prohibit other persons employing the 
manufadturers of India, what is to become of that 
country ? In my poor opinion, to overlook all the im- 
mediate evils that must ensue, and to see only the danger 
of colonization and revolution, is like looking at a 
prospedt through the reversed end of a telescope ; you 
may imagine, that you have placed the objedl at a 
greater distance, but it is as near to you as ever — all 
the effedt of this incongruous condudl will be, to make 
it more difficult to apply a remedy to an instant and 
dangerous complaint. 

AN ENGLISHMAN 

lA)udon, Jan. ‘25, 1 802 . 


LETTER 
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LE’ITEll V. 

To the Proprietors of East India Stock. 

It appears to be necessary to examine, without fuj- 
ther delay, into the Origin of the eleven Proposi* 
TiONs relative to Private Trade (styled a Basis only, by 
the Chancellor of His Majesty’s Exchequer) and the 
disposition with which the Diredtors appear to have 
offered them in place of the Resolutions annexed to 
•\ireir Report. You will recolleft, that at the General 
Court, on the 28 th May, the Report and Resolutions 
were approved almost by acclamation ; that argument 
was said to be exhausted, and conviftion so manifest 
and decided, as to leave nothing further to be done, 
but to ai 5 b without delay upon the principles those Re- 
solutions detailed. Yet when that Report came to be 
considered by the Board of Commissioners with the in- 
strutlions which Mr. Charles Grant liad prepared to 
accompany it to India, it was found that the opinions 
of the Court of*Dire£tors were not opposed only by 
discontented, interested, and ungrateful servants, but 
that Kien in the highest offices of the State, and distin- 
guished charaders in Parliament, entertained the same 
sentiments, and differed as widely from the conclusions 
so hastily adopted in Leadenhall-street. The best proof 
of this is, that no orders on the subjed have at this 
distant day (27th January, 1802) received the sandion 
of Government to be transmitted to India. Was the 
rQeneral Court right then in rejeding all further adi 
vice ? I trust that, in candour, the most ardent at that 
meeting, will now acknowledge that the proposition of 
, C 3 their 
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their opponents was not so totally destitute of c<^mmon 
sense and discretion. Another circumstance which oc- 
curred at that time is well deserving your attention, 
and that is, the anxiety the Directors affected to feel 
for the dignity of the Proprietors in their circular letter 
of the 1st of June. Had that feeling positively existed, 
would it have been possil)Ie that they should have de- 
signedly left you totally in ignorance from that day to 
this, in respect to the state of this important question ? 
If such a marked ncgleft does not satisfy you in what 
degree of respedt you really stand v,ith these gentlemen^ 
who profess to hold their offices by your favour, there 
is an influence operating which has not the Constitution ' 
of this Company for its guide, or there is an infatuation 
prevailing equally inimical to it. Had they adled as 
most accountable agents would have done, I should not 
have to depend upon other public channels to enable me 
to state — that after long negociation, after repeated ef- 
forts, and after finding the Board of Commissioners not 
to be moved from their opinion ; that this business 
involved more than merely commercial considerations i 
embracing points of great political importance, deeply 
afFed ing the interests of the State,’’) the Diredlors de- 
sisted from their inefFcftual attempts to transmit these 
impolitic orders to India, and changed the course of their 
negociations from the Board of India Commissioners to 
the Treasury. 

As the meeting of Parliament approached, their ap- ‘ 
prehensions were increased \ they found they had but 
one akernaLive ; the claims of the merchants were scl-- 
just, that the Treasury w’ould not pioteft them unless 
fhey came forward with some concessions, and granted 

ro 
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lo the Private Traders some of those facilities wliicJi, 
they hitherto had denied. When Sir William Pultc- 
. ney’s motion was on the point of being made in the 
House of Commons, they reluclantly declared to the 
Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, that they would confirm 
Lord Wellesley’s plan for the two ensuing seasons, and 
for a further expei iment they ofiered these eleven pro- 
positions as a basis ; at least such was the account given 
by the Minister in his place : and in consequence the 
House saw no occasion to appoint a Committee to cx- 
^ amine into a matter that w'as compromised. I do not 
now find fault with this compromise, as it was under- 
stood in the House ; but there will be reason to question 
it presently. 

I must stop here to beg you will review the condud 
of your Court of Directors. They came with suppli- 
cation even to the General Court, for they individually 
canvassed most of the members in favour of their Re- 
port, and they obtained the instruction they wished. 
Having thus a positive duty to discharge, at their own 
request, for the performance of which they were re- 
sponsible to yoli, what have they done ? Why, insensi- 
ble of y*iur rights, though bound as much as duty could 
bind a public body, they have treated you with total 
inattentiQn, and instead of executing what you had 
positively diredfed them to carry into effect, they have, 
as soon as they found opposition from Government, of-, 
fered a concession, without even asking your consent, 
or referring to you for your approbation and although 
it is in a point that they solemnly declared would even- 
tually be attended with ruin to the Company. Where 
are your privileges, where arc .your rights, if the Di- 
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rcftors are justified in such condudt as this ? Look to 
the tenor of the orders the Dircdlors were desirous of 
sending to India in June last, and the solemn declara- 
tions they made in favour of them : but now they are 
willing to give up those opinions, and to adopt, with 
certain qualifications, the plans of their opponents ; 
yet, you, whose property and whose charter they are 
sporting with, are not even to be informed of what’s 
going forward, or to have an opportunity of making 
your eledlion, whether your affairs shall be conducted 
under the regulations you and they so lately preferred ; 
or whether the reasons they can now assign are sufficient 
to convince you, as well as them, that what you so pe- 
remptorily resolved, had better be rescinded. If this 
sort of conduct shall find its advocates, it is a very power- 
ful evidence indeed, that there is too much reason to 
believe Sir William Pulteney was correct when he 
stated this Company to be over-ruled by an Aristocracy 
of thirty. 

Such was the origin of these eleven propositions j 
their tendency and efFcdt I shall not say much of; be- 
cause, whatever there might be in them* to make the 
'House of Commons believe that they intended a fair 
experiment between the British and India built ships, 
there is a mysteiious circumstance attending this trans- 
atJlion, which you have a right to call upon your Di- 
rectors to explain, for it at present exposes them to the 
imputation of not having been sincere in any such in- 
tention. Mr. Addington, Lord Glcnbervie, indeed 
the House in general, understood that these eleven pro- 
positions contained only the terms of an experiment, by 
which it would be tried whether British ships were pre- 
ferable 
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lerable to India ships for the trade in question 5 not a 
single member entertained an idea, as far as can be 
. learned from the debate, that all India built ships were to 
be excluded totally from this navigation, except under 
contrafls in conformity with the eleven Resolutions : 
but this appears to have been the design of the Direc- 
tors, even before they knew what the sense of Parlia- 
ment might be j for after the Chairman and Deputy 
had held a conference with the Minister on the morn- 
ing previous to the debate on Sir William Pulteney’s 
;;motion, they called a secret Court of Diredors, and of 
that secret meeting they have very lately given us the 
N^ollowing record : 

‘ At a secret Court of Direftors, held on WMnes- 
' day, the 25111 of November, 1801, the Chairman 
‘ acquainted .the Court that the Deputy and himself 
‘ waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer this 

* morning, and that at the conference some amend- 

* ments were proposed to be made to a paper, contain- 
’ ing the sentiments of the Special Committee, which 
‘ the Chairs were yesterday desired to state to Mr. 
'■ Addington. The said paper, as amended, was then 
' read and approved, being as follows, viz. “ The 
“ Committee conceive that the propositions herewith 

enclosed are calculated to meet the wishes of his 
" Majesty’s Ministers, and to form the basis of a final 
and satisfactory arrangement, but as much depends 
'' on the manner in which this arrangement shall be 
made knotvn in India, the Committee presume, that 
** the best mode by which it can be done, will be by 
“ paragraphs to India, to be approved of by the Board 
“ of Commissioners. In these the Court will acquaint 
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Marqni' Welle&ley, ’ that they ronfirni the* agrcctnrnr 
which he has made with the owners of Indian Shij):> 
taken up for tlie Rerl Sea, for one voyage to Lu- 
rope ; and that the same, in the discretion of Mar- 
*'quis Wdlesky, be extended to all the ships engaged 
“ in that service, provided they, or the ships built to re- 
place such as may have been lost or disabled, leave 
^Mndia before the ist of April iSos- But as -his 
Lordship cannot have received in India the whole 
of the information necessary to enable him to form a 
correft judgment Oxi a subjLd which is ot a most ex 
tensive nature, the Committee, in consenting to con- 
firm the conrrafl:^ enteied info, cannot agree to ex- 
tend the principle in the manner before proposed by 
his Lordship. And the Couit will therefore dircil, 
that no odier teak, or India built ship, shall be em- 
ployed on a voyage to Tiurope, except under, and 
'Mn confojnuly with the eleven Resolutions sanc- 
tiontd bv the Court of Dirch’ors on the i/tn 
instant/’ 

^ And the Cliairman and Deputy were reqursicd 
to transmit a copy of the abo\c pap! r to the Right 
‘ Honourable the Chancellor of the I'xchequer/ 

This Resolution, in the first plact% abandons a point 
that Iiacl been strongly and frequently in:5isred on, and 
admits the paragraphs shall be sent to the Board of 
Commissioners for approbation. So that they no longt r 
contend that it is purely a commercial question. In 
the next place, it shews a great want of confidence in 
Marquis Wellesley, and a strong disinclination to allow 
a sufficiency of Indian tonnage for the seasons of 1802-g, 
\yhich was clearly promised in the House of Com- 
mons^ 
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mons, either in ships that had been in the Red Sea, or 
^othcr Indian Ships to that amount. But lastly, it declares, 
•to the astonishment, it must be, of every one, that no 
Ither teak or Indian built ship shall be employed in a voyage 

• to Europe ^ except under ^ and in conformity with^ the eleven 
Resolutions. This clearly shews that they were resolved 
to consider the eleven propositions as a definitive arrange^ 

- ment\ although no such thing appears on the face of 
them i although the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained them differently ; and although they knew 
>:he House of Parliament was that very day to give 
rl’icir opinion upon them. The time, the manner, and 

• the contents of this paper are equally extraordinary ; 
they are pointed out, that they may be explained, and 
I do hope, that you will at least agree with me in this, 
that whenever your Direftors submit any thing to the 
ivlinister for the information of the House of Com- 
mons, they ought not to leave the Company subject 
ro the imputation of having kept back any part of 
their case. 


AN ENGLISHMAN. 


JjOndon, Jtin. C7, ISUe. 


LE^FTER VI. 

To i/ic Projirit'tors of East FniUa Stock. 

I N my last I had tlie honour to state to you the ori- 
gin of the eleven propositions, as well as the secret 
resolution of the Court of Direftors respedbing them. — 
I shall now proceed to lay before you a few observa- 
tions on the debate which Mr. Woodfall reports to have 

taken 
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taken place upon those propositions ; and upon the sub- 
jedl of Indian Private Trade on the C5th of November 
last. The debate was opened by Sir William Pulteney^ 
in a very masterly manner, explaining the diflFercnt 
situations of the India Company, from its first establish- 
ment* to the time it acquired territory and sovereignty 
in India; and from thence down to 1793, when the' 
Parliament thought it expedient that the Company- 
should no longer enjoy the trade totally exclusive of all 
other British subjefts ; but that a further term should 
be granted to them of the territories in India, together' 
with their exclusive trade, under certain limitations . — 
This was a new compact between the Public and the 
Company, at a period when their exclusive rights were 
at an end ; and the principal condition in this new com- 
pact was, to convey certain rights to the British 
merchants in England, and those resident in India, un- 
der which they were to have a share in the trade be- 
tween our Asiatic renitories and the port of London. 
To this A(£l: I beg to recommend your particular atten- 
tion, that you may not be misled into a belief that you 
still possess an entire exclusive right to this trade, and 
that what the private merchants enjoy is through .the 
favour and indulgence of the India Company ; whereas 
their right stands upon the very same foundation with 
your own ; and their complaint now is, that the Com- 
pany do not perform their part of the compadl, inas- 
much as they obstrudl the private trade, instead of grant- 
ing it all those facilities which the merchants consider 
themselves entitled to. Sir William Pulteney thought 
their representations so well founded (and he is not a 
man who takes up any matter hastily) that after calling 

foi 
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' for a variety of papers, he acknowledged the Case to 
be deservin g of serious investigation ; and we find, ac- 
cording to Mr. Woodfall, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declared his opinion to be, " that the Court 
of Diredlors had not given those ficilities which, by 
“ the decision of Parli ament y they were .'•equired to ex- 
“ tend to the Private Trade.” Under such a circum- 
_3tanoe of imputed neglecfl, is it safe, or is it just, for the 
Dircdtors to come forward and say their chattered rights 
are infringed ? May not your charter rather be ques- 
tioned on the ground of their negligence, and is it not 
the duty of this Company to shew a readiness to make 
’.amends for this error, rather than to enter into a contest 
where there is almost a general acknowledgment that 
they have been deficient in the performance of their part 
' of the con trad ? 

It is stated by Mr. Woodfall, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declared, “ that the assertion would be 
found to be groundless that British subjeds were nor 
“ allowed those advantages which were given to the 
. “ foreign trader.” Yet how easy is it to shew, that 
the foreign merchant is not restrained from buying or 
selling any articles, not totally -prohibited, while the Bri- 
tish merchant is expressly forbidden to deal in almost all 
that would interfere with the Company’s investment — 
that the foreign merchant has the advantage of loading 
his own ships, and sailing at his own times, while the 
British merchant is not to be allowed to do cither, if 
'the Directors prevail in the present contest — that the 
foreign merchant sails at a lower freight, and lower 
charges, with the full benefit of all his own industry 
and expedition, while the British merchant is subjected 

to 
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to a higher and arbitrary freight, and all his own per- 
sonal d iligentc and exertion rendered of no avail to 
him. It is superfluous to stale other, but inferior con- 
siderations ; these are suflicient to prove that the fo - 
leign merchant has many advantages over the British., 
The Minister appeared to be sensible of the state of 
ship timber in this country, and acknowledged “ that 
“ every plan for cffedHng a redudlion In the price of It 
was deserving of the most serious attention j” he 
also allowed, that “ the Private Trade was of very high 
“ consequence ; it presented new openings for the 
“ commerce, and new encouragements to the manu- 
facturcs of the mother country,” As to the objec-. 
tions, and the apprehensions of the Directors, he ap- 
pears to have treated them with no great ceremony. — 
The argument about Lascars “ appeared to his mind ' 
extremely feeble and inconclusive.” As to coloni- 
zation, “ he did not view the danger from this fource 
“ in a light so strong as that exhibited in the Report;” 
and he is faid to have concluded with a declaration, 
that he was ready to support any fiir proposition for . 
compelling the Court of Diredters to comply with the 
“ wishes of Parliament, as expressed in the Aft of 1793, 
“ to grant to the private trade every necessary degree 
“ of facility.” 

I should have been happy to have found any of the 
Diredfors ot the Company entering into the merits of 
the case j and arguing it upon fuch grounds, for a mo- 
nopoly cannot exist unless it can be well defended; and' 
abuse of persons, or general assertions, are not the means 
which convince an enlightened assembly. If any man 
should say to me “ that the merchants in India were 

" children 
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“ children rising against their parents; servants labour- 
ing to subvert the interests of their masters; and 
that their claims were of an illegitimate description 
against the chartered rights of a legitimate body,” I 
should answer, let them be inquiicd into; the mer- 
chants make no claims of such a description; and in 
the opinion of many they arc labouring to support, in- 
stead of subvert, tiie interests of the Company : for 
their claims are approved by numbers of those who are 
best acquainted with Indian politics and commerce. 

If any man should say “ that it was uniformly found 
" that the trade of the Company decreased, as that of 
“ the private merchants advanced,” I should refer him 
to the accounts piibliflied from the India House, which 
prov'e the reveisc; and that the trade of the Company 
and Private Trade have progressively and mutually in- 
creased. 

If any man should say, “ that the foreign trade has 
" increased of late years more than ever,” 1 should 
answer, examine your own Report, and you will find all 
the Direftors declaring the very contrary. 

If any man should say, “ that these very men, in the 
“ last year, ading as private traders, their investments 
“ teing on board private ships which sailed singly, they 
“ reached India long before the Company’s fleet, 
“ which was obliged to wait the completion of all their 
" cargoes, and sail in company with convoy, by which 
means the private ships had not only forestalled the 
markets there before their arrival, but bought up 
“ new freights of India goods for remittance to Kng- 
" land, to forestal them here also,” I should answer, 
that the ships of the mtrehants alw avs sailed w'ith con- 
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voy, but it was with ’the earliest convoy they could join ; 
they could not, however, forcstal the markets in pre- 
judice to the Company, because the Company have, 
their stated periods for sales by audion, and would nor 
deviate from their system, whether they got to India a 
little sooner or a little later, and the generality of the 
private cargpes the Company do not deal in. And as 
to cargoes of India goods for sale in Europe, I should 
answer, that the merchants could not forestal the Com- 
pany here, because all the ships come home with tlie 
same convoy, and the Diredors themselves determined, 
at what periods the private goods should be sold, which 
uniformly has been after their own. But why do the 
Diredors in all such arguments as this carefully omit 
how much foreigners can forestal and rival them ? of 
which more shall be said another day. 

If any man should say, “ That whenever permission 
“ was granted for the India built ships to conic to Eu- 
" rope, the private merchants would not load upon 
“ the Company’s ships, by which n eai.s their tonnage 
“ remained unoccupied,” I shohld answer, that the 
records of the India House will shew the Governors 
have more than once been obliged to allow India built 
ships to come home, bccaufe the Diredors had hot 
supplied a sufficiency of British tonnage; that the Com- 
pany’s tonnage "has not remained unoccupied from such 
a cause, but that the merchants solicit to be allowed the 
use of India shipping for very evident reasons, which 
have been too often detailed already to make it expedi- 
ent to repeat them here. 

If any man should find fault with Marquis Wellesley 
for giving leave to the Indian built ships to come to 

Europe 
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Europe in fourteen days after his arrival, I should an- 
swer that if he did so, he did it in consequence, not only 
of what he learned in India, but from that confirming 
• all he had understood upon the subjedt while he was 
here, and a Member of the Board of India Commis- 
sioners, and that all the experience he has since had in 
four years convinces him he was right, and every ser- 
vant abroad agrees with him, as well as the late and 
adtual President of the India Board at home j but the 
most extraordinary part of this case is, that it turns out 
to be mere assertion ■, for insteail of fourteen days, Mar- 
•quis Wellesley was in Bengal five months before he 
granted permission to a single ship he arrived on the 
17th of May, 1798, and his first orders on this subjedl 
are given on the 5 th of Odtober following. 

If any man should say, “ that a French agent had 
offered the Company ten per cent, over and above 
“ the cost of their investments in India, and to bring 
" the same home in P'rench bottoms and ask, “ How 
then could any private trader supply France with In- 
“ dia goods cheaper than the East India Company?” 
I should answer, that no such agreement was ever 
madej that probably an old Direftor was the best able 
to explain this matter, as one was sent upon such an 
embassy to Paris, but returned with only a long bill fo^ 
the charges of his hospitality. The ^ench, in short, 
learnt all they wi shed or all they could ; and then coolly 
dismissed the Ambassador with an apology, which, if re- 
port says true, was sufficiently mortifying. But I should 
also state, that with ten, per cent, added to the prime 
cost, if the French exerted the diligence, and pradised 
the economy of private merchants, they w'ould even 
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then have come into the market as cheap as the English 
East India Company, over whom they would also have 
had a farther advantage in respedt to duties. 

If any man should say, “ that he had the fullest' 
” proofs of many of the documents which found their , 
“ way to England being adtually fabricated in England, 
** and sent out to India in order to find their way back 
in an authentic shape,” I should answer, that if he 
were a Diredtor of the Company, there was a duty he 
had laid himself under, which called loudly upon him 
to exhibit thofe proofs, and bring down on the parties 
all the indignation of the Company j and until he had 
done that, he had no right to credit for such general 
assertions in any other place. That such things exist 
is not within my belief, but if a man in office volunta- 
rily and publicly declares he has the fullest -proof of such 
occurrences, his constituents may very reasonably add, 
Tou ought then to exhibit them ; at least so say I as one 
of them. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 

London, Jan. 30, ISO'.!. 


LETl’ER VII. 

To the Proprietor.% of East India Sfpek. 

As the question between the Directors of the East 
India Company and the Private Merchants regpeding 
the trade of India is more and more developed, it 
must necessarily force itself upon your attention in com- 
mon with the rest of the public. All are beginning to 
feel its deep importance to the prosperity of this great 

commercial 
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commercial empire j and howe.ver temporary events 
and interests may suspend its discussion by Parlia^. 
mcnt, nothing can finally prevent its decision by that 
great ultimate tribunal, but a cordial accommodation 
between the contending parties on the principles of 
the A£t of 1793, from which the Company, as well as 
the private merchants, derive all their rights. 

Before that stature the right of the Company to the 

» 

Indian trade, as against the British merchant, whether 
m India or England, was perfeftly exclusive ; the Le- 
gislature, adhiated by a narrow and short-sighted po- 
licy, had endeavoured to extinguish that commercial 
spirit, which animates Englishmen in whatever climate 
of the globe they may reside. To remedy this great 
and growing evil was one of the principal objedts of 
national policy in framing the Act of 1793. The pe- 
riod was favourable to these efforts ; for by the convul- 
sions that shook the Continent of Europe, and by the 
war that had broken our, the foreign commercial sys- 
tem was deranged ; the monopoly of the East India 
Company was expiring; and it was hoped by limiting 
that monopoly for the future, and by granting a license 
to private commerce both to and from India, under the 
shelter and proteftion of the Company, that not only 
all British wealth might be again diverted from foreign 
channels, but the manufafluies, revenues, and naviga- 
tion of the British empire in India and Europe, might 
be sensibly increased by this new accession of com- 
merce. 

To ensure the attainment of these salutary ends the 
Parliament, by the Adi of I793> introduced, under 
limitations, a new party and a new interest into the 
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Indian commerce ; this new party was the whole body 
of private British merchants resident either in our Eu- 
ropean or Indian empire ■, this new interest was prima- 
rily the commercial interest of thofe merchants, but 
ultimately the commercial and financial interest of the 
State. The ancient exclusive privileges of the Company 
were renewed to a certain point only ; the monopoly, 
or rather the pre-emption of the most valuable and im- 
portant articles of the trade was continued to them ; 
and lest the introduftion of the private merchants might 
serve as a handle for the infringement of their just 
rights and the foundation of illicit traffic, the whole of 
the new trade was subjedted, pradlically, to the super- 
intendance and diredlion of the Company : But on 
the other hand, lest their jealousy and uncontrouled 
power might induce and enable them to stifle this infant 
commerce, a paramount fuperintendance of the Private 
Trade is given to the Commissioners of the Board of 
Controul, as trustees for the public, and to them the 
merchants are diredlcd to look in the first instance for 
remedy against any infringement of their rights by the 
India Company. Doubts have been entertained by 
men conversant in legal and political topics as to the 
extent of the powers vested in the Board of Contsoul 
for the proteftion and support of the Private T rade ; fb 
these doubts I wish at present principally to draw yeur 
attention, because, on the one hand, if Parliament has 
already established a tribunal adequate to the determi- 
nation of controversies between the Company and the 
Private Merchants, the decisions and afts of that tri- 
bunal should supersede the necessity of an application to 
the Legislature ; if, on the other hand, the powers al- 
ready 
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ready vested in the Board of Controul are inadequate 
to their end, it is full time for Parliament to interfere, 
to explain and amend their own adl:, and bestow such 
additional powers as may suffice to shelter and encou- 
rage the trade they have established for the benefit of 
the country. 

A right without a remedy is an absurdity in Legis- 
lation, and almost a contradiftion in terms ■, that cer- 
tain rights are vested in the private traders by the A( 5 l 
of 1793 it is impossible to deny; they are detailed in 
almost every seftion from the 81st to the loist. After 
a perusal of these I say it is impossible to deny that the 
private traders possess many valuable rights; and that 
the remedy for the infringement of them is an order 
from the Board of Commissioiiers, is equally clear, for 
it is specially provided by the Adt. 

But it is in the power of the Diredtors to comply 
with all the provisions of the statute, and yet utterly to 
frustrate its policy and annihilate the Private Trade by 
vexatious and cumbrous regulations. They diredl the 
periods at which the ships conveying the Private Trade 
shall sail both from England and India; they distribute 
the cargoes at their pleasure. Let us for an instant sup- 
pose them obstinately bent to exert this power for the 
most pernicious purposes ; let us suppose them resolute 
in disposing the cargoes of the private merchants in the 
most inconvenient manner, and unreasonably delaying 
the dispatch of the private ships; have the merchants 
no remedy ? Must this commerce, sanctioned and en- 
couraged by the Legislature, perish without hope of 
redrefs ? 
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In my opinion the Legislature has not been so im- 
provident ; though it was impossible for any Act of 
Parliament to provide specially for every possible case, 
it has given general powers to the Board of Commission- 
ers sufficiently extensive to counteraft any contumaci- 
ous resistance of the Company to the British commerce. 
I know that in the cases I have supposed no special 
power is given by the statute to the Commissioners to 
order the distribution of the cargoes or the dispatch of 
the vessels, but I contend that they have a general 
power by the Aft to superintend the Private Trade, as 
ultimately interwoven with the general prosperity of 
the British empire, with its manufaftures, commerce, 
navigation and revenues j and that such orders as they 
may issue on these subjefts for the advancement of the 
policy adopted by the Aft of 1793, are binding on the 
Direftors. 

AN ENGLISHM \N. 

Ltmdon, Feb, o, 180 h’ 


LETTER Vlll. 

To the Vroprieiors of East India Stoclc. . 

Jn the conclusion of my last letter I contenejed that 
the Commissioners for the affairs of India are vest^ 
by the Aft of 1793, with a general power to su- 
perintend the Private Trade, and that their orders 
on this head are binding on the Court of Direftors. 
I admit that the whole “ exclusive'' trade of India 
is vested in the Company by the 71st seft. of the Aft 
of i793> “ suBjeft, nevertheless, to the several li- 

“ mirations 
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“ mitations, conditions, and regulations in the Adt 
“contained;” that by the i6th sedlion, “nothing in 
“ the Atl contained shall extend to give the Board of 
“ Commissioners power to issue or send any orders or 
“ instrudtions which do not relate to points conneiled 
“ voith the Civil or Military Government, or Revenues 
“ of the British territories or possessions in India.” — 
On the other hand, it must be conceded to me, that by 
the 9th sedlion the Board of Commissioners are vested 
with full power and authority to superintend, direft, and 
controul all adts, operations, and concerns, which in 
any wise relate to, or concern the civil or military Go- 
vernment or Revenues “ of the Company’s territories in 
“ the East Indies;” under which of these clauses, adts 
and orders operating on the Private Trade arrange 
themselves is the sole question. 

The genuine construdVion of the 16th sedlion I take 
to be, that the Board of Commissioners shall not inter- 
fere with the trade of the East India Company, but 
that they shall be allowed to carry it on in the manner 
which they shall judge most profitable to themselves ; 
It is derived from the Adi of 1784, framed long before 
the Private Trade was thought of, and is calculated to 
fix this strong line of limitation to the powers of the 
Comtpissioners, that they shall not in any case under 
pretence of political interests interfere with the private 
affairs of the Company. Can it be contended that the 
Private Trade i s within the same line of distindlion? 
Ajje the Commissioners prohibited in any case to inter- 
fere with that ? So far from it that in many cases they 
are expressly diredled to interfere, and are in the stridlest 
sense constituted the trustees of the public for the pro- 

D 4 tedlion 
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tcAion of that trade against the Cortjpany. It is im- 
possible that the i6th seftion should have any relation 
whatever to the Private Trade, unless the Legislature 
who first framed that limitation in the year 1784, can 
be supposed to have foreseen a trade which had its ori- 
gin in 1793. 

If I were asked, whether any particular matter were 
within the jurisdiftion of the Board of Commissioners, 
I should regulate my answer by inquiring, not whe- 
ther it was a commercial matter, but in the words of 
the statute, “ whether it related to points connected 
“ W'ith the civil and military Goverment, or the Reve- 
“ nues” of British India. Does not the Private Trade 
relate to those points ? Is not its encouragement or 
depression inseparably conned'ced with the increase of 
the manufactures, wealth, population, and revenues of 
our Eastern territories ? 1 think all men must agree 

in a proposition so self-evident, and overall such matters 
the Aft of 1793 has given to the Commissioners a clear 
authority. 

The late President of the Board of Commissioners, 
under whose auspices the Aft of 1793 was framed, has 
declared his decided sentiments, that the great question 
which is at present agitated relative to the permission of 
Indian shipping in the Private 'Trade, is within *thf* po- 
licy of that statute, by asserting in a letter read in Par- 
liament, that if the difficulty which had now occurred, 
“ had come under consideration, there could be no doubt 
that it would likewise have been expressly provided 
“ for in the Aft.” 

The present Board of Commissioners must entertain 
a similar opinion, for they say in their letter to the. 

Court 
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Court of Diredtors of the 2d June last, “ the proposi- 
tion, extended as it is, fixing permanently and finally 
'' the condition of the Private Trade, and confining it 
“ solely to British ships, appears to us to involve in it 
“ much more than merely commercial considerations, 
" and to embrace points of great political importance, 
which may in their consequences deeply afFedt the 
interests of the State.” That the Diredtors are not 

■ very consistent in an opposite interpretation of the law 
may reasonably be presumed from their repeatedly sub- 
mitting their orders on this subjedl to the Board, which, 
if not subjedl to their controul, is quite superfluous, as 
no orders but such as are alterable by the Board, are 
required to be laid before them by the statute. Nay ; 
they seem finally to have adopted a similar opinion 
by their Resolution of the 25ch November laft, which 

■ is among the papers lately submitted to the Proprie- 
tors, in which they state, “ that the best way to make 
" their arrangements on this subjedl known in India, 
“ will be by paragraphs ro approved by the Commis^ 

sioners.” 

It is certainly incumbent on the Board of Commis- 
sioners to be thoroughly convinced that authority over 
rhis subjedl is delegated to them by Parliament before 
they. Ke«t'-ire to exercise it ; but, having once attained 
that convidtion, I do most earnestly hope, as a proprie- 
tor and as a friend to the East India Company, that 
they will not shrink from their duty, but that they will 
set themselves thoroughly to investigate the question, 
and settle it in such a manner as will best reconcile the 
interests of all. If doubt or diffidence should obstrudl 
this salutary exercise of their powers. Parliament must 
i be 
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be the final arbiters, and how far the interposition of 
Parliament is favourable to the interests of the Com- 
pany, and wh'at thanks the Proprietors owe to the. 
Executive Body for referring a matter which it is yet 
in their power to accommodate, to that Tribunal, fu- 
ture experience, added to the past, will, I fear, soon 
teach us. 

In my next I shall consider the question, how far the 
interference of the Legislature on this subjedl can be 
considered as any violation or infringement of the Com- 
pany’s charter. 

AN ENCIJSHJIAN 

London, Feb, 6, 1802. 


LiyiTER L\. 

To the Proprietors of Past LuJia St ode. 

In my last I detailed to you my reasons for thinking 
that, as the Legislature have indisputably vested certain 
rights in the Private Traders, independent of the will 
of the Itast India Company, it has likewise delegated 
to the Commissioners for the Affairs of India powers 
fully adequate to the enforcement of them on the part 
of the public. But if this on full consideration should 
turn out to be a casus omtssus, if it should appear that 
Parliament have given to the merchants of this coun- 
try and of British India privileges absolutely essential 
to the conducfl of their trade, but have pointed out no 
specific mode of redressing the violation of them, it 
seems to me a proposition almost too clear for argument, 
“ that it becomes the duty of the Legislature to sup- 
** ply the acknowledged defefts in the Aft of 1793, 
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5 ' by explaining and amending it, to assert and csta- 
blish those rights which, though clearly created, 
“ were left unprotected by that statute, and to establish 
the Private Trade between Great Britain and India on 
“ a foundation never again to be shaken." 

Bur, say the Dirctlors, the Legislature have no right 
to ^;xplain and amend the Act of 1793 ; it is a breach of 
*he chaCrter of the East India Company. The Chair- 
man tells Mr. Addington, in his letter of the 7 th of No- 
vember 1801, that though “he is sensible that the 
“ East India Company are strongly implicated with the 
public Government of the country, and that it may 
appear ungracious on their part to oppose legal rights 
“ in the rigid letter of their compart to any reasonable 
“ change which the public interest may seem to re- 
quire yet in another part he says, “ To undefined 
claims, urged before the Legislature on grounds of 
“ political expediency, the East India Company, I ap- 
" prehend, are compelled to oppose their rights, found- 
ed on a deliberate compart with the public, after a 
“ laborious and minute discussion, confirmed by Par- 
“ liamenf.” 

This is speaking a very bold language j whether it be 
equally prudent, the event must determine. What is 
■it but declaring that though “ the measure proposed 
“ be reasonable, and the public interest seems to re- 
“ quire it,” yet the Minister dares not support it in 
|Parliament against the power of the East India Com- 
pany ; that they will shelter themselves under the rigid 
letter of their compart, will raise an unanimous cla- 
mour that their chartered rights are invaded, and will 
assail the public ear with an argument, which I quote 

literally 
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literally from the Chairman’s letter, “ If the rights of 
“ the Company may be narrowed, they may also be 
overturned, and it must be understood in future that 
“ those who form compacts with the State, hold what 
“ they have understood to be rights during the good 
“ pleasure of Parliament ?” 

That this line of conduft might probably be pur- 
sued by the Direftors in the present case, was foresee 
by Mr. Pitt during the last session of Parliament from 
some symptoms that broke out in a conversation, which- 
took place in the House of Commons on the lath.of 
last June. How that great Statesman treated it may be 
worthy the attention of the Proprietors, and perhaps 
even of the Direftors. You will find in Mr. Wood- 
fall’s account of what passed on that day the following 
passages of Mr. Pitt’s speech : He found it was the 
" intention of some Gentlemen to endeavour to raise 
'‘clamour, as if the charter of the East India Com - 
pany and the rights they held under it were attack- 
" ed i but that would not do ; the question, whether 
'* the subjedls of this country in India should be per- 
“ mitted to carry on their own commerce in their own 
“ shipping, had nothing to do with the charter or rights 
“ of the Company.” Such is Mr. Pitt’s opinion,, and 
perhaps on examination we may find it is equajdy found 
ed in reason, in law, and in policy. 

It is true that by the Adt of J793, the general sii- 
perintendance of the Private Trade was vested in, c: 
rather confided to the Company ; but it should be re- 
collefted that this was a trust reposed in them, for the 
joint benefit of themselves and the public, not an arbi- 
trary power to be exerted according to their capricious 

discretion : 
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iscretion ; One end pursued by the Legislature in that 
revision was, I admit, to preserve the monopoly of 
le Company in certain articles of merchandize frojj^ 
nVasion, and to protect the revenue from fraud, but 
nother end, which they no less anxiously looked to 
vas, the encouragement and promotion of the Private 
Trade by every practicable facility and liberal indulgence, 
ind this latter objeel they considered as it really is, 
:qually conducive to the prosperity of the nation and 
>f the East India Company. 

The Directors are so totally occupied by their attach- 
ment to their own rights, that they seem to have quite 
forgotten those of the Private Merchants, These latter 
have a right to an assignment of their tonnage by the 
East India Company in such vessels as may best con- 
tribute to the success of this valuable branch of com- 
merce, by the lowness, as well of their freight as of other 
charges appurtenant to their voyage ; they have a right 
that their convenience should be consulted as far as it ij 
pradicable in the shipping of their cargoes and dispatch 
of their ships. 1 know not on what principle it can be 

contended that the privileges of the merchants are less 
sacred than the prerogatives of the Company. If it 
should finally appear that the Direftors have been in an 
habitual and systematic course of violating the rights of 
others-, given and secured by the same A<5i: which consti- 
tutes their charter, and the preservation of which forms 
one of the conditions of it, with what face can they 
stand up in the House of Commons and complain of 
an infraftion of their charter, were even such an infrac- 
tion attempted ? I am afraid it might be asked, what 
■right they had to stand upon the rigid letter of a com- 

pa,‘t 
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padb which they themselves had first broken, or to call 
for the proteftion of that public, whose commerce,| 
^ually legal with their own, they had wantonly or op- 
pressively impeded ? 

Even allowing the DIreftors to state their case in 
their own way, and in the view most favourable to*' 
themselves, I cannot at all agree in their conclusions : 
Were I even to admit that the power in question, of 
controuling at will the Private Trade, had been pur- . 
chased of the public for a valuable consideration, yet 
if the public interest requires a change,” I am far from 
thinking the Legislature would not be justified in limit-* 
ing that power, or, if necessary, in abolishing it. Can 
need any argument for the support of that opinion, when 
it is known to be the constant practice of Parliament, in . 
Inclosure and Canal Bills, and many others, to divest 
men even of their private estates because the public’* 
interest requires it ?” Or ean it be necessary for me 
to cite the daily instances of this nature that are passing 
before our eyes in a country where it has been an univer-/ 
sally admitted principle, time out of mind, that all pri- 
vate interests, whether of individuals or bodies corpo - 
rate must yield to those of the public 
If any clear indisputable interest of the public de- 
manded that the East India Company should be de~ ^ 
prived of their house in Leadenhall-streetrorDf the 
whole of their commercial privileges, few men, 1 think, 
can doubt that it would become the duty of Parliament 
to pass a law, stripping them of either, or both. I anl^ 
far from thinking that such a case may probably, or ever/ 
can occur; I am asserting the principle in its full 
extent. But if such an event were to happen, the 

Cojnpany 
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fCdrapany would certainly be entitled to a full indemnity 
*tor whatever loss they could shew themselves to have 
sustained, from that public to whose interests theirs had 
been sacrificed. 

So in this case, if the merchants can satisfy Parlia- 
•, ment that public interest calls for a modification or cur- 
tailment of the powers hitherto exercised by the Com- 
pany over the Private Trade, their conviftion of that faft 
"'will fully justify any A<St of Parliament passed to mo- 
dify or curtail those powers. On the other hand, if 
* the Company can shew any loss or detriment that will 
.arise to them from such a measure, to the satis faflion 
•-9f Parliament, justice requires that they should be ade- 
’ quately indemnified. 

Far from imagining that any loss or detriment can 
arise to any one from the emancipation, if I may so 
call it, of the Private Trade, I am convinced that incal- 
iulable benefits would spring from it even to the Com- 
pany j that the population and wealth of British India 
would be increased, that the produce and manufac- 
tures of that country and this would reciprocally stimu- 
late and extend each other, and that the revenues both 
of the Company and the Crown would be thereby 
proportionally augmented ; but if the Diredlors can 
..^shew any adlual or probable loss to arise from the mea- 
sure, er any franchise of theirs that is invaded, let them 
state it, let them estimate it, and they may safely rely 
on the generosity, as well as justice of the Legislature 
, tor an ample recompence. 

But what is this chartered right which the Directors 
hold up as a shield against Parliament, and which they 
call so loudly on the nation to unite with them in sus- 
taining ? 
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taining ? As far- as I understand the question, I 
cannot otherwise define it, than as a power to exercise 
arbitrary oppression over the Private Trader, to the in- 
evitable ruin of his commerce, without the smallest ad-’ 
vantage to their own. For although it is evident that' 
the manner in which the private trade has been hitherto/ 
conduced by the Company has been highly vexatious 
to the merchant, the Company themselves do not pre- 
tend to have derived any benefit from that vexatioifT 
The mode of providing the freight, of distributing the 
cargoes, of protrafting the ships’ sailing, has been, it i^ 
true, inconvenient and burthensome to the trader, but. 
so far from drawing advantage from that inconvenience,* 
the Company have been equally sufferers by the ex-< 
pence and trouble they have incurred by it. Do they 
demand indemnity for desisting from unprofitable ty- 
ranny ? It is surely sufficient answer to such a demanii 
on the part of the merchants, that if the Company 
cease to inflidt sufferings, they will at the same time 
cease to suffer themselves. • 

But if the fadls I have stated be accurate, it would 
be more just that the Company and the Private Mef- 
chants should change sides, and that the latter should 
father inquire of the former, what indemnity is due ito 
them from the Company for sacrificing the commercial, 
interests of the country to a narrow and bigotted spirit 
of jealousy, for doing all in their power to cramp and 
fetter trade committed by the Legislature to their fos- 
tering care, for being perpetual defaulters in providii^ 
the statutable tonnage they arc bound to furnish ; fg 
enhancing the freight in some cases beyond all bounds 
and in others assigning it in miserable dismantled ves. 

seL 
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^s, equally incompatible with the intentions of Parlia- 
ment and the prosperity of the trade. 

The Directors of the East India Company are much 
deceived if they imagine they can succeed before Par- 
liament in setting up a claim to the Government and 
Commerce of India, as if it were a private inheritance, 
to be managed upon any weak and rtiinous principles 
they may chuse to lay down to themselves. The 
.Company and the Public are partners even in the ex- 
clusive trade, and though the same parties may be con- 
sidered jointly interested for a time in the territories 
and '•evenues of the British Empire, yet in the Public 
.'ist^e sovereignty paramount and final reversion. The 
Jpire6tors are no less trustees for the general commer- 
cial interests of the Nation than of the Company, and 
whether they injure one or the other, they equally vio- 
late their trust. I am weary of hearing them dinning 
in our ears their zeal for the Company as contradistin- 
guished from the nation, as if the interests of the one 
were separable from those of the other j as if it was in 
their power to make a bonfire of the surplus trade of 
India as the Dutch do of their spices j as if they 
thought it cither just or practicable to sacrifice the 
whole commerce of the country to the monopoly of the 
, East India Company. 

I repeat again, no detriment has arisen, or can arise, 
or has been stated to arise to the Company from the 
^ Private Trade j as to the apprehensions of colonisation, 
which most men of understanding believe to be abso- 
*1utely chimerical, if tliere be leally any grounds for 
them, Parliament are the best judges of them and of 

E the 
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the means of obviating them. This is merely a p(X 
tical question, on which the Direftors cannot for an in- 
stant pretend a right to decide. The great question 
relative to the employment of India shipping is partly 
political, partly commercial, but the commercial patt 
bears relation to the general trade of Great Britain, 
and not that of the Company. Whether the subjeds 
of this empire shall be permitted to carry on a traffic 
authorised by Ad of Parliament, and bring that por-^ 
tion of the Indian commerce which the Company's ca- 
pital cannot embrace, into the Thames, instead of its 
being consigned to foreign ports, is the true point at ' 
issue. It is a point of too much importance to be g^iSQi 
up to the Aristocracy of Leadenhall-street, however 
extensive their power and patronage may be ; the private 
trade even at this time occupies more than 15,000 tons 
of shipping, and produces five millions sterling annually. 
It needs no strong spirit of prophecy to foretel that if 
the India Company will not voluntarily permit the 
means to be used for bringing this immense mass of • 
wealth into England, the Legislature will speedily com- 
pel them. 

AN ENGLISHMAN, 

XonAn, Feb. 13,- ^802 


LETTER. 
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LETTER X. 

To the Proprietor's of Past India Stock. 

It is necessary to call your attention to the few docu- 
ments which the Court of Directors allow to be offici- 
ally communicated to you on the question of Private 
Trade. I have already made some remarks , upon 
their Resolution agreed to at a Secret Court held on 
the 25 th of November i and I shall to-day lay before 
you a letter from the Chairman (who is considered to 
'speak the sentiments of the Court of Direftors) of an 
e-ilier date, addressed to the Chancellor of his Ma- 
jesty’s Exchequer j its contents are very curious, and 
the observations that naturally suggest themselves upon 
a perusal of it would lead me much beyond the limits 
I can expedl in a daily publication ; I shall, therefore, 
satisfy myself for the present with submitting to you 
the letter itself, with a few remarks upon the earliest 
part of it. 

You will perceive that it was written under the ap- 
prehension of this subjefl being discussed in the House 
of Commons ; and tlie Chairman fc;. Is it his duty to 
press on the attention of Mr. Adding Lot, how impossi- 
ble it appears that any satisfactory result can be the con- 
’sequence of such a mode of proceeding, and on what 
he grounds this opinion is not stated ; but it cannot 
be on past experience, even with respeCl to the Compa- 
ny j because, in the most complicated and difficult 
•stages of their existence, they have been brought before 
Parliament, where they have sometimes been seasonably 
relieved in their distresses ; sometimes they have been 
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restrained from pursuing measures manifestly prejudlciaii 
to the interests of themselves and the public J and at 
others they have been compelled to adopt a line of con- 
du(5t evidently beneficial to the general interests they are 
entrusted with. If such consequences have frequently, 
resulted already from parliamentary inquiries, what is 
it that makes such a mode of proceeding in this in- 
stance so clearly inefficient ? Have not preceding oc- 
currences been equally, or indeed more, complicated 
than the present ? And do we not daily see the most in- 
tricate cases come before the House of Commons in 
every branch of commerce and legislation dependant on * 
this Government, where they are discussed in Con;- ., 
mittee with unremitting patience, with the most cir- 
cumspedl impartiality, and with the happiest effe<ft ? I 
trust, .that instead of agreeing to the Chairman’s opi- 
nion, which is founded neither upon particular or gene- 
ral experience, but which hastily impeaches the com- 
petency of Parliament, many of you will agree with 
me, that this subjed can be investigated no where so 
fully, so fairly, and so cffedlually, as it will be by the 
Legislature itself. The parties will then have nothing 
to influence their Judges, but the real merits of their 
case ; the question will no longer have any thing of' 
personality attached or imputed to it j nor will any of 
those who are to decide upon it be governed by the in- 
fluence of private friendships or interests, or of favours 
received, or favours expedled. 

The disingenuous manner in which the claims of the 
merchants are rcpresei.ted in this letter, the alarm 
which it endeavours to create in the mind of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the various insinuations 

with 
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^ith which it is filled for the purpose of prepossessing 
the opinion of the Minister previous to the discussion of 
Sir William Pulteney’s motion in the House of Com- 
mons, cannot escape your observation ; but I propose to 
make some further comments on those points in a few 
days i and in the mean time I entreat most earnestly 
that you will read with particular attention this curious 
letter. 


Loti (Ion, Tib. 21, 1802. 


AN ENGLISHMAN. 


“ Stk, *(tkXoi. Mansfield -street^ Saturday Eicnhig, 

“ I YESTERDAY evening received an intimation from 
Sir William Pulteney, of his intention to give notice in 
the House of Commons on Monday, that he should on 
the Wednesday following make a motion on the subjedf 
of East India Affairs. 

Were I to consult my own personal case, I should 
rejoice that the very complicated subjeft, the claims of 
Private Trailers to and from India, were to be discus- 
sed in the House of Commons, of which I have not the 
honour to be a Member ; but as Chairman of the East' 
India Company, I have felt it my duty to press on your 
attention, how impossible it appears that any satisfafto- 
ry result can be the consequence of such a mode of pro- 
ceeding. To undefined claims urged before the Legisla- 
ture on ground of political expediency, the East India 
Company, I apprehend, are compelled to oppose their 
^ rights ; founded, on a deliberate compadl w'ith the public, 
after a laborious and minute discussion, confirmed by 
Parliament. The rights of Private Traders, and also 
the mode in whiclt those rights shall be enjoyed, form a 
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part of that compaff, and these stipulations are minutely^ 
detailed and ratified by the Act of 1793. If these Ihall 
be violated without the consent or concurrence of the 
East India Company, I profess myself at a loss to con- 
ceive, how any rights can remain to them or to other' 
bodies of men, dependant upon the public faith. The 
exclusive trade to and from India has been secured to 
the Company for a limited period by the plighted faith 
of Parliament, subject to limitations and restrictions 
minutely specified in the Aft of 1793. These were 
adopted under the impressions of public Interests ancL 
private rights, which Ministers and Parliament received 
at that period. The term is not at present half expired j 
and if, from a different view of public or private inte., 
rests, the rights of the Company may be narrowed, they 
may also be overturned ; and it must be understood in 
future that those who form compafts with the State, hold 
what they have understood to be rights during the good 
pleasure of Parliament. 

" You, Sir, who must be strongly impressed with the 
great exertions made by the East India Company, and ' 
a large expenditure of their property incurred, during the 
arduous contest in which the nation has been engaged, 
will, I flatter myself, concur in thinking that the first 
dawn of Peace, and of opening prospeft of rc-cstablish- 
ment of their affairs, necessarily deranged by their efforts 
in the public service, is a time rather ungraciously chosen 
for this attempt. I need not suggest to your enlighten- , 
cd mind the danger which may result to the government 
of India, now become so important a part of the Em- 
pire, by a too curious inquisition into the present state 

of 
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)f their affairs, just emerging from the distress of an 
light-years war. 

“ At the same time I am sensible that the East India 
Company are strongly implicated with the Public 
Government of the Country, and that it may appear 
jqually ungracious on their part to oppose legal rights 
in the Tigid letter of ihcir compact to any reasonable 
change which the public interest may seem to require ; 
but it cannot escape your observation, that the changes 
made on such a principle must be the result of mutual 
and friendly discussion i and I believe I speak the sen- 
timents of the Court of Directors in professing myself 
ready to concur in any measure which may, after dis- 
cussion, appear consistent with the higher and more 
important public interest — the safety and security of the 
British Possessions in India. While the Government 
of these Possessions shall be conduced on the present 
plan, which I presume to think wisely chosen by the 
Legislature, the financial property of the Company 
must be essential to their safety, and this cannot exist 
if the beneficial commerce shall be transferred to 
others, and the burthens only thrown upon the Com- 
pany. 

“ I cannot close this letter without returning you my 
thanks, for the candid and even friendly manner in which 
you have been pleased to receive my observations, in 
the various conversations with which I have been ho- 
noured. If, therefore, I again presume to trouble you, 
I request it may be attributed to its true cause, the 
anxiety which my public situation inspires, and to a 
sincere desire that any arrangements which the public 

E 4 inter eft 
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interest may really require, should not be impedecK 
by the manner in which the business shall be con- 
duded. 

*‘I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

(Signed) “CIIAllLES MILLS. ’ 

Right Honorable Henry Addingfon, " 


LETTER XI. 

To the Prop7'icfon of East India Stock. 

It is much to be lamented, that in debating the 5ub- 
jed of Private Trade, any mode of argument should 
be resorted to which is not candid and liberal, and 
founded on the fair principle of ascertaining what plan 
for conduding it is really most beneficial to the East 
India Company and to the Nation. But it is still more 
to be regretted that the Court of Diredors should be 
the party to deviate from such a rule, and one cannot 
well conceive an adequate cause for their being betrayed 
into any thing like partial reasoning, or disingenuous 
representation. Nevertheless, such a spirit has mani- 
fested itself, and is particularly apparent in the letter 
from the Chairman to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which I introduced to your notice in my last address, 
and on which I shall now rake the liberty to make a few 
comments. 

After asserting, that it is impossible any satisfadory 
result can be the consequence of bringing the matter 
into Parliament, he says, “To undefined claims urged 
** before the Legislature on ground of political expedi- 
** eHcy» the East India Company are compelled to op- 

“ pose 
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• pose their rights^ founded on a deliberate compa£l 
' with the public.” This is, surely, not only an un- 
lir but an unjust representation of the case i for, the 
:laims of the merchants are clearly defined to be founded 
m that very A6i: of 1793, to which the Chairman re- 
brs in a few lines farther ; and, instead of being urged 
m the general grounds of political expediency, they 
.re preferred for the particular purpose of obtaining 
edress from the Legislature on a specific subjedl, on 
vhich they alledge, and the DireStors have acknow~ 
edged it, that the beneficent intentions of Parliament 
:owaids them have been frustrated by the Court of 
Diredlors. 

The Chairman then proceeds, The rights of Private 
‘ Traders, and also the mode in which those rights 

* shall be enjoyed, form a part of that compaft, and 
'■ these stipulations are minutely detailed and ratified 
‘ by the Aft of 1793.” How different is this from 
he language he used not three lines before 1 Instead 
)f undefined clammy here are rights acknowledged by 
nutual compaft ; and here the parties are placed, as 
hey ought to be, on the same ground, namely, on that 
)f an Aft of Parliament, and the intent and meaning of 
his Aft are the principal cause of appeal to the Legis- 
ature. — The letter continues, “ If these stipulations 
' shall be violated vuithout the consent or concurrence of 
‘ the East India Company, I profess myself at a loss 
‘ to conceive how any rights can remain to them, or 

to other bodies of men, dependant upon the public 
'* faith,” If they be violated, it must be without the 
:onsent of the East India Company, for otherwise I am 
jt a loss to conceive how they can be violated at all ; 

and 
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and if Parliament ever should violate the rights of on<>- 
set of subjec^is, which, by the bye, is neither a very 
respedtful nor a very loyal supposition, it will be a 
pretty sure sign that no such thing as right will be left 
o the rest. 

The Chairman goes on, “ If, from a different view 
“ of public or private interests, the rights of the Com- 
“ pany may be narrowed, they may also be overturned ; 

and it must be understood in future, that those who 
“ form compabls with the State, hold what they have un- 
“ dersiood to be rights, dtirhig the good pleasurec£ 
“ Parliament.” This is a petulant and ill-advised^sen- 
lence. It has more the style of a person who had 
heated his imagination with reading the social contract, 
and was pleading for the rights of compacT: founded on 
that wild system, than the language of the head of a 
public body in England treating on the power of its 
Parliament. 

If, from a different view of public or private inte- 
rests, and from a change of circumstances tlic Legisla- 
ture think it more conducive to the general welfare of' 
the nation to alter the relative situation of the Company, 
it will assuredly do so ■, it did so, in the commercial 
treaty with America; and shall any Corporation presume 
to say, because it docs so, it has any idea of overturning 
the rights of every chartered body in the kingdom ? the in- ' 
sinuation is indecent, and the expression very objec- 
tionable ; in the present instance it is still more, for it y 
is unjust too. It was not in the contemplation of the 
merchants to desire the rights of the Company might' 
even be narrowed ; they only request their own may be 
secured, and such further indulgence granted as Parlia- 
ment - 
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lent in its wisdom may think proper, consistent with 
he exclusive privileges of the Company. The acception 
f the phrase "good pleasure’' (which concludes the 
sntence above quoted,) as it is there used, implies 
omething of a sneer, and infers that any thing which 
5 so held, is enjoyed at the precarious will of another. 
This sort of language applied to a British Parliament, 
ind addressed to a British Minister, is very indecorous, 
ind shows either a want of knowledge of the nature and 
Dower of Parliament, or a want of respedt for its au- 
'■'Ority. If by good pleasure of Parliament’’ ht mta,nt 
'■he vsitl of Parliament, all our rights are held by this 
tenure. “ The power and jurisdiction of Parliament, 
" (says Sir Edward Coke) is so transcendent and abso- 
“ lute, that it cannot be confined either for causes or per- 
“ sons within any bounds.” “ It bath, (says Judge 
" Blacks tone,) sovereign and uncontroulable authority tn 
" the making, confirming, enlarging, restraining', abrogate 
“ ing, repealing, reviving, and expounding of laws con- 
“ eerning matters of all possible denominations.” And 
when a body of merchants shall make a respedlful ap- 
peal to this high power, and pray it to exercise one of 
its essential flindiions, shall this Constitutional A61 be 
represented as an attempt to violate the law, and shall 
that power be reviled as if it were an instrument in the 
hand of the Minister to bexised at his arbitrary will, or, 
in the phrase of the Chairman, at \i\% good pleasure ? — 
Whoever didlated this language, did not consider what 
was due from the Chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, to the Minister of the King, and to the British 
Parliament. 

Jn pretty much the same style the letter proceeds ; 
. ^ " That 
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“ That the first dawn of peace and of opening prospeft 
“ of re-establishment of their (the Company’s) affairs, 
necessarily deranged by their efforts in the publicv 
*' service, is a time rather ungraciously chosen for this' 
** attempt.’’ To this ironical, and so far improper pas- 
sage, I take leave to observe, that the Directors, in their 
memorial addressed to the I^ords of the 7 'reasury in 
May 1797, state in direfl terms, that' this very trade, 
which the Chairman now presents as a violation of their 
“ rights, has already led to consequences most beneficial to the 
“ British nation." In another part of it they say, its 
advantages cannot come within calculation and' they 
express great anxiety to have it settled then, because 
they apprehend a decrease of the Indian trade to England 
when peace shall take place ; hence it would appear 
that at one time the Diredtors are all eagerness for this 
plan, and speak of it as the greatest benefit which can 
be conferred on the Nation and the Company; at ano- 
ther time, and that in the short space of four years, their 
Chairman deprecates it as an outrageous attack on their 
rights, and on those of every Corporation in the king- 
dom. At one time, peace is the period of all others 
when this plan will be most advantageous ; at another, 
peace is the worst, or in the Chairman’s words, the 
most ungracious period that could have been chosen. 
According to these different opinions, the merchants 
will find all times unsuitable to the Court of Diredlors, 
and such a contrariety of sentiments affords the strongest 
plea for the merchants to appeal to the steady wisdom 
of the Legislature. 

The letter continues, “ I need not suggest to your 
“ enlightened mind the dangers which may result to the 

Government, 
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“ Government of India by a too cw ious inquisition into the 
“ present state of their affairs, just emerging from the dis~ 
tress of an eight years war.” This is a hint to alarm 
the Minister, no doubt ; but it is a hint that should 
alarm us Proprietors a great deal more ; for, as wc 
certainly do not possess so enlightened a mind, espe- 
cially on this subjedl, as the Chairman gives the Minister 
credit for, it is natural for us to wish for a little of that 
illumination which the Chairman, doubtless, can confer 
upon us : And if a too curious inquisition into the pre- 
sent state of our affairs be dangerous, I own I am ra- 
^ the r s;iir ious to know in what the danger consists. If 
^ they be in such a state that it is dangerous to look into 
them too narrowly, they must be in a very extraordi- 
nary state indeed. In the ordinary occurrences of life, 
and particularly in mercantile affairs, the more narrow- 
ly they are looked after the better ; and the usual re- 
medy for danger is to look with special care into them, 
and to see wliat mcaijs can be applied to remove the 
disorder. But it would seem, from this expression ot 
the Chairman, that there are degrees of inquisitiveness 
and that you may inquire to a certain step, but on no 
account must you proceed further ; for if you are too 
■ curious, you will ruin every thing. It is a great mercy 
that our affairs are in the hands of such enlightened men 
as our present worthy Chairman and his coadjutors, 
who know exaftly where inquiry should stop, and can 
say, “ thus far shalt thou go, and no further.” But, 
are they sure that this mode of reasoning will satisfy the 
Proprietors, and that some of the unenlightened may 
not say, if there be such imminent danger as you state, 
tell us what it is ? We do not think danger is to be 
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overcome by shutting our eyes to it. We rather think 
the safer course is to meet it manfully, to oppose it 
with all our force, to examine into its nature and 
extent, to inquire into its cause, and guard against its' 
efFe<5t. In a word, if the Company’s affairs are in a 
dangerous state, it is high time they should be looked 
into, and I so far differ with the Chairman, that I 
think, in such a state, the inquisition can not be too 
curious. 

The last part which I shall notice in tliis memorable 
letter is this — “ the financial property of the Company 
“ must be essential to their safety,” no doubt, -'• and . 
“ this cannot exist if the beneficial commerce shall be 
“ transferred to others , and the burthens only thrown 
“ upon the Company." What is here meant, I freely 
acknowledge is beyond the powers of my comprehen- 
sion. 1 hope it is far otherwise with the enlightened 
mind of the illustrious statesman to whom it is ad- 
dressed. 1 have always understood the beneficial part 
of the trade w<is<hat which, by way of pre-eminence,, 
is called the Company's investment ; and that the great 
advantage of their exclusive privilege was, that these 
goods were absolutely denied to others, and preserved 
inviolably for them. I have also understood, that the 
trade for which the merchants solicit is, that in which 
the Company do not deal-, and that the express condition *' 
on which they are allowed to trade at all is, that they 
shall not interfere with the Company’s investment. 
How then is this transfer of property to be accounted* 
for ? It has never, to my knowledge, made any part 
of the petitions of the merchants to be indulged with a 
share of the Company’s Investment, or to infringe, in 

any 
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any degree, their exclusive privileges. Where or 
whence has this exchange of property been conjured 
jup ? Surely the Chairman does not mean that the 
merchants are now in possession of all the beneficial 
commerce, and that the burthens are thrown upon the 
Company ; for, then the Diredlors are to blame in suf- 
fering such an invasion of their rights, and such a fraud 
on their property ; and so they will be, if it ever 
should happen. W^hatever the meaning may be, the 
expression is most extraordinary, and requires the ex- 
planation of an abler head than mine : Davus sum, non 
Oe'dtpui. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 

iMHiton, fdi. ‘ij, U'.oe. 

LET'l'ER XU. 

To the Proprietors of East India Stock. 

J AM glad at last to find some clew to account for 
this unexampled delay on the subject of Private Trade. 
Nine months have now elapsed since the Direftors re- 
ceived their instrueflions from the Court of Proprietors, 
during which time you have not heard a syllable from 
your Executive Body rcspedling this long extended de- 
mur to the performance of your wishes as well as theirs. 
From other quarters something has been ascertained : 
it was shewn in the House of Commons on the 25th 
of November last, that the Direftors, entirely un- 
mindful of your orders, had taken upon themselves to 
enter into a negociation with the Secretary of the 
Treasury ; and that they had gone the length of sug- 
gesting 
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gesting propositions (differing very widely from what 
you had approved), to be the basis of a future arrange- 
jment. The regularity of such a proceeding with re-^ 
fcrence to the Board of Commissioners, I shall not at 
present stop to examine. The clew to which I allude, 
is the second edition of Mr. Henchman’s Observations 
on the East India Trade, which is just published; in 
the preface he says, “ I am not aware that there is 
“ any probability of an amicable adjustment between 
" the India Company and the Private Merchants, 
“ although some propositions, intended to ansvrer that 
" end, were not long ago brought forward by the Chan-* 
cellor of his Majesty’s Exchequer ; coming from so 
“ high a quarter I have paid that respedlful attention to 
“ them which they demanded ; but I am sorry to say 
“ they appear to me, ( especially when connedlcd with 
a secret resolution of the Court of Dirediors on the 
“ 25th of November last) calculated only to embar- 
“ rass and distress the merchant, and to load the Com- 
" pany with a multiplicity of engagements that must • 
terminate in a large pecuniary loss;” and he gives a 
copy of the propositions, with the observations of the 
Agents upon them in his appendix. From this you 
may learn, that very strong objedlions are raised against 
thofe propositions ; and from the delay it is not unfair, 
to infer that some important difficulties have arisen in 
consequence. Having taken upon me of late to watch 
a little over the circumstances and progress of this bu- 
siness, 1 have perused those remarks of the Agents with* 
attention ; and as they appear to be deserving of your 
serious consideration, I have desired they may be an- 
nexed 
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nCxcd to this letter, together with the propositions to 
which they apply. 

From this point I could wish to draw your attention 
to the trade of foreigners with the British settlements 
in the East Indies. However ungraciously chosen, the 
Chairman of the India Company may conceive the first 
dawn of peace to be for the regulation of the East In- 
dia trade, it may appear to others, as it does to me, 
that since the Dirciflors had delayed the arrangements 
that were wanted until peace came suddenly upon them, 
it is now the more indispensibly necessary that it should 
Jbe ^eedily determined, on what plan this trade is in 
future to be prosecuted : at present the English mer- 
chants arc held in suspence ; are calumniated by the 
Direflors ■, and are threatened with restraints that must 
lead them to other channels of commerce for the em- 
“ployment of their capitals ; while the foreigners of 
every country are planning adventures to the British 
possessions in Asia, access to which is denied to none 
hut the subjedts of that Sovereign to whom the terri- 
tories belong. How often have the India Company 
been called on to declare what part of tlie commerce 
of India they can monopolize : and, according to the 
spirit of their Charter, to give all reasonable facilities 
"and encouragement to the Priv^ate Merchants to carry 
on the remainder ? It is not my intention to go over 
that ground again, but, I wish to warn you, that whilst 
our Rulers are so dilatory, all our neighbours are not 
oAly fitting out their ovt'n ships, but even buying ours, 
for the purpose of entering into competition with Great 
Britain for the Trade of India. Every nation has al- 
ready dispatched, or is on the point of dispatching, their 
' E ships 
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Uiips for that part of the world; and if, in the year 
1791, after eight years peace, and under the apprehen- 
sions of the revolution, one sale at L’Orient could.^ 
amount to 1,228,000!. (for wiiich we have the autho- 
rity of our own Direftors) what may not be expected at ' 
this time, when the French manufadures are in a state 
of ruin ; and all importations from foreign countries 
have been prevented, by the vigilance and superiority - 
of our fleets during the whole of the late war. 

Besides these aAive competitors in Europe, we havc« 
another, whose friendship may be valuable, if the pur- . 
chase is not too dear; and that is America — possessing'! 
all the energy and commercial enterprize of English- * 
men, from whom they sprung, and by whose capital 
they have been supported, they are eagerly availing 
themselves of the terms of a treaty, didlatcd by thc^ 
emergencies of the hour in which it was negociated, 
with a degree of diligence and aftivity highly creditable 
to them as merchants. Their ships are to be found in 
all parts of India in numbers, though not in magnitude 
equal to our own; and a marine is by these means cre- 
ating, that will at a future day be formidable to any 
European State to which they may be inimical. At 
present their attention is direfted only to commercial 
objedts ; they are occupied at China in the purchase of. 
teas to be smuggled into England; at Bengal, in the 
conveyance of the valuable manufadfcures of that country 
to every port in the North or in the South of Europe, 
that is open to them; and at Bombay, in the transpor- 
tation of cotton, even to this country, to give employ- 
ment to the British weaver. It is a fa£t well ascer-- 
tained, that within these few months many American 

ships 
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ships have been upon the coast of Malabar for cargoes 
of cotton, and made no scruple of declaring that they 
were intended for the English market j and this, while 
the British resident merchant is told that he must be in- 
terdidied from loading his ships in the same pursuit. 

It is improbable that the Proprietors of East India 
Stock can much longer believe it is for their interest all 
this should be upheld and encouraged by their Direc- 
tors. It is impossible that the Ministers of the country 
can much longer delay to apply an effedlual remedy to 
a case so urgent and so clear. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 

London, March 6, 1802, 
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EAST INDIA PRIVATE TRADE. 


The following are the Papers referred to in the 
last Letter of the ENGLISHBIAN. 


THE 

ELEVEN PROPOSITIONS 
Read by His Majesty's Chan- 
cellor OF THE Exche- 
quer in the House of 
Commons, as received from 
the Court of Diretiors, 

I. That in addition to the 
quantity of three thousand tons 
of shipping, now annually al- 
lotted to the exports of indivi- 
duals from India, three, four, 
or five thousand tons more, or 
as much as may be wanted, 
shall be assigned. 


2. That the shipping to be 
thus annually employed shall 
be wholly applied to the use of 
Private ^IVaders, and shall nei- 
ther be destined nor detained 
for political or warlike services 
in India, but sail from thence 


OBSERVATIONS 
By Agents upon the Pro- 
positions. 


1. Whatever quantity of 
tonnage is sent from England 
by the Court of Direftors will 
always go to India at great un- 
certainty. It may be redun- 
dant, or it may be insufficient; 
and it cannot be ready at all 
times when the Merchants may 
find it beneficial to engage in' 
an adventure to Europe. 

2. The ships are hereby re- 
strained to sail at fixed periods 
within the fair weather season.^ 
This Trade cannot be confined 
to the fair weather season with 
any hopes of success ; it is by 
expedition and short voyages 

only 
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direftly for the port of Lon- only that the Private Trade 
don. at fixed periods within can prosper. It is well known 
the Lir weather season. the Company have certain sea- 

sons for their own trade, and 
they seem determined to con- 
fine the Private Trade to the 
same periods; whereas it is 
equally well known one great 
advantage to private specula- 
tions is, that they can sail at 
any time that the weather will 
admit; and that they do and 
will sail almost at all seasons 
of the year. If underwriters 
are willing to Insure the ships, 
and pilots and able officers are 
ready to navigate them, in or- 
der to insure success to com- 
mercial engagements, the times 
of putting to sea must be left 
to their prudence; otherwise 
all the benefit of expedition and 
eeconomy is lost. It is by being 
free from such restraints that 
the Americans make a voyage 
to and from the East Indies 
within twelve months ; while 
ships taken up by the Compa- 
ny, and subjeft to their fair 
weather seasons and other cau- 
ses of delay, will be twenty, or 
four and twenty months, from 
the day they are engaged to the 
day they are discharged. No 
Private T rade can prosper un- 
der such discouragement. 

3 3- The 
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J. That all commodities of 
the produce of the Continent, 
or of the British territories in 
India, shall be permitted to be 
laden on those sliips, excepting 
only piece goods, which shall 
not be laden unless by special 
licence from the Company or 
their Governments abroad ; 
and saltpetre, which any of the 
Governments in India shall 
have the power to prohibit or 
restrain. 

4. That tlie goods to be ex- 
ported on private account be as 
now received into the Compa- 
ny’s warehouses in InJia, ai'id 
that the same care be taken in 
assorting them into cargoes, in 
due proportions of light and 
heavy goods, according to the 
deliveries into the warehouses, 
as is observed in forming the 
Company’s own cargoes. 


3. The Agents beg to state, 
that they understand the Mer- 
chants at present have liberty 
to trade in every article except 
tea, nankeens, and China raw 
silk, to which the Company 
now confine their monopoly ; 
and in regard to piece goods 
and saltpetre, the Agents con- 
ceive the Merchants can have 
no objection to the terms upon 
which the Direw!:lors propose 
they may be allowed to iin^XM t 
those articles. 

4. This article is replete 
with distress and inconveni- 
ence to every Private Mer- ' 
chant. He cannot form any 
probable idea of what light or 
heavy goods may be sent into 
the Company’s warehouses - 
the merchants being allows ed no 
concert with respeeSt to their 
cargoes, each person being ex- 
pe£fed to send in his goods, 
whatever they may be ; and’ 
whenever chance shall have. so ' 
decided, that a suitable quan- 
tity of light and heavy goods 
are collefted .together to com- 
plete a cargo, a ship may then^ 
be loaded \ for these ships are 
‘‘ to be wholly applied to the 
use of Private Traders.”, 
(Vide Article 2d.) But if it 
should 



should happen, that any 
three or four Merchants sh:ju Id 
agree upon what they thought 
an assorted cargo, here is no 
assurance that such goods 
would afterwards be allowed 
to be laden on one and the same 
ship. The Company’s officers 
might choose to dispose of these 
goods in different vessels, there- 
by defeating the objeul of the 
Merchants, and embarrassing 
them in their insurances, by 
not knowing in what ships 
their risk might ultimately be, 
and at what periods their cor- 
respondents in Etiropc might 
expe<^'t their consignments; for 
in such cases, which must oc- 
cur from the proposed arrange- 
ment, much delay will inter- 
vene; and what may be sent 
into the Cornpany^s ware- 
houses, as an assorted cargo, 
by several merchants in the 
month of July (and which, if 
left to the management of those 
individuals, would leave India 
in August) would be liable, 
fiom a different way of think- 
ing in the Company’s ware- 
house-keepers, to be detainf'd 
till towards Christmas ; and 
then only be transmitted in 
different vessels during the fair 
^ueathcr ieason^ which conTi* 
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5- That these goods shall he 
brought to the Company’s 
warehouses in London, and 
thence to their sales in the re- 
gular Older, subject to the 
charge of 3 per cent, now al- 
lowed to the Company for 
landing, warehousing, and stl- 
ling private goods, 

6. That when the private 
goods provided for exportation 
from India shall not serve to 
fill all the ships sent out for 
them, the Company shall put 
gruff goods into these ships on 
their own account. 

7. That no person shall be 
permitted to embark in this 
trade as Principal or Agent, 
except such as may lawfully 
engage therein, according to 
the provisions of the AH of the 
33d of Geo. HI, cap. 52. 
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nues to March, By this mode 
of proceeding the best concert- 
ed plans of commerce would be 
defeated, all industry and ex- 
ertion checked, and the most 
earnest endeavours to get to an 
early market be rendered of no 
avail. 

5. To this there can be no 
objeiSIion, as it is conformable 
to the Afl of 1793. 


6. i his article requires no 
observation from the Agent-, 


7. Merchants, natives of Iiw 
dia, often engage in this com- 
merce. Is it meant by this 
Resolution that they are to be 
prohibited from trading toLor^- 
don ? for they are not expressly 
mentioned in the A£l of the 
33d George IH, 


8 . Thi s 
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& That the ships to be cm- 8. This proposition appears 


ployed in this service shall be 
built for the purpose, either in 
Great Britain or India, the 
Company contradtiag with 
th<)se who shall undertake to 
build or be the owners of them, 
to; their service during eight 
'voyages ; and that the construc- 
tion of them shall be agreeable 
to a plan already adopted by 
tlie Company in England, for 
fehips intended to carry their 
own gruff goods. 


to be calculated to drive all 
teak or India-built ships from 
the T rade between India and 
London.— In the opinion of 
the Agents, the Merchants in 
India cannot find it conveni- 
ent to contract with the Com- 
pany for eight voyages. In the 
first place, the legality of such 
engagements is much ques- 
tioned. In the second, it is an 
operation requiring a much 
longer term than any Mer- 
chant in India may wish to be 
bound down to. In the third 
*'»^acc, they would be at an un- 
irtainty as to the Comman- 
ers and Officers the Direc- 
ors would approve ; the or- 
ders to India, when seen, may 
explain this ; in the fourth 
place, they would labour un- 
der great alarm for any facility 
that might be necessary, while 
their ships were in England ; 
rom *he determined hostility 
f the Directors both to the 
Merchants and Agents — fifth- 
fy they know not what coxi- 
er u£tion it is that the Compa- 
•ly has adopted for their own 
ships to carry gruff goods; or 
whether it would suit the Mer- 
chants to build such ships iii 
the Ganges, At any rate such 
ships 



ships would not be proper /o 
the Trade of Bombay and 
rat. How, for instance, is 
Company to provide against 
the occurrence of circumstances 
similar to the present hour*? 
Last year the crops of cotton, 
which is a very bulky article, 
entirely failed 5 of course shi{)S 
destined for that purpose wou!^ 
not be occupied. This year, 
by the last advices, the culti, 
vators of Cotton hat^e increased 
their plantations amazingly, 
and the appearances are very 
fair indeed; in consequence of’ 
this the Merchants may wish 
to send large quantities to Lon* 
don ; but there are many othejr^ 
circumstances besides the plen- 
ty of cotton which may influ- 
ence the Merchants; and of 
which the Direitors canpot 
have timely notice to judge. In^ 
what quantity would they send 
out tonnage this year ? In short 
it is impossible to decide in 
London, what tonnage the Pri- 
vate Trade of India may from, 
time to time require j and great 
loss must be incurred by 
those who attempt it. Sixthly, , 
it might often be difficult- to 
fit out and equip ships accord- 
ing to the precise rules of the 
Company. Seventhly, in case 

of 
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of sickness or death, it would 
cause Merchants, to be obligca 
to leave engagements, upon 
long periods, depending: or to 
dispose of them at great loss. 
Eighthly, it may be deserving 
of consideration on the part of 
the Company, how far it may 
be prudent for them to enter 
into contrails for ships for a 
great number of voyages, in a 
Trade that they have described 
to be so very precarious, as is 
set forth in Mr. C. Grant’s 
report. 


9. That, in order to ascer- 
tain the rates at which ships of 
this construction, built of teak, 
can be obtained for eight voy- 
ages certain in India, the 
Court will authorize their Go- 
vernments there immediately 
to advertise for such a number 
of ships of the above descrip- 
tion as are likely to be requir- 
ed, and to engage them for the 
Company, provided the freight 
demanded shall not exceed the 
rate of those lately contraded 
for in England, 


9. It is a difficult matter to 
make the necessary remarks on 
this article; because the Di- 
redors have not stated the 
number of ships likely to be 
required ; nor the rates at 
which they have lately con- 
traded in England. How is 
it possible, indeed, to ascertain 
with any degree of certainty 
what number of ships may be 
wanted? It may vary consi- 
derably one year from another; 
yet the Company is to burden 
themselves with an established 
fleet of ships for a term much 
beyond their exclusive Char- 
ter. It is true also that the 
Company have lately engaged 
ships at 14I. per ton peace 
freight ; but they have allowed 
those 
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xo. Or ships already built 
in India may be tendered to the 
Governments in India, for two 
or more voyages, for the pur- 
pose of carrying the private 
trade, if they shall not exceed 
the rate of peace freight actual- 
ly paid /by the Company for 
ships of the like description 
this season ; and provided they 
arc in all respeSs approved by 
their Master-attendants or o- 
thcr proper of&cers in India. 


those ships 3I. per ton in the^g 
building, and home demurrage 
(that is while they are unem- 
ployed) of three-pence per ton 
per day ; these circumstances 
lead to an intricate calcula- 
tion ; and the Direftors may 
state the value at one 

sum, individuals «Ky rate them 
at another. What good pur- 
pose sucli a system was to an- 
swer to the Company is not our 
present inquiry: it is sufficient 
to shew that it evidently creates 
an additional difficulty in such • 
a case as the present; whe- 
ther the real freight is 161. 17I. 
or 17I. 105 . per ton remains* 
doubtful ; but it is not so, that 
the Directors will so make use 
of this doubt as to turn it to the 
disadvantage of the Merchant. 

10. This Article is calcu-»- 
lated, like the preceding ones, 
to keep the India-built ships 
out of the trade. They arc ♦ 
to be ships of like description with 
those the Company have engaged 
this season. Every one knows 
that India-built Ships differ so 
much from Europe-built ships, , 
that under this requisition they 
may be all excluded from em- 
ploy ; and they are to be al- 
lowed a freight settled by that 
similarity 
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Provided that nothing herein 
contained shall he construed to 
make void any contract or agree- 
ment into which the Company 
inay have already entered y or, 
to prevei\t the Company from 
taking up hereafter, or con- 
traifling to build ships in Great 
Britain oa equal or more ad- 
vantageous terms than those of 
^India. 


II. That the above ships 
shall be re-let by the Compa- 
ny, without profit, to such 
Merchants as may be disposed 
^ to export Goods to India, or to 
import goods from India as 
^above-described, charging to 
the exporter and importer rc- 
speSively fuch proportion only 
of the total freight for the voy- 
age as shall be due, according 
"X 


similarity. Here is room for 
endless cavil. They are next 
to be in all respeSls approved by 
their Master - attendant. So 
that here again their employ 
is to depend upon what orders 
the Company may please to 
issue to their Master-atten- 
dant y he already knows what 
their inclination is for the em- 
ployment of these ships at all. 
Then follows a proviso, 
That nothing herein con- 
taired shall be construed to 
** make void any contradt or 
agreement into which the 
Company may have already 
entered.'^ Of this there is 
no possible means of forming 
any judgment. It evidently 
leads to some further check 
upon the free Merchants and 
their ships, but it is purposely 
involved in mystery. 

II. “ The above ships (this 
Article says) are to be re-let 
by the Comp any y without pro- 
fity to such Merchants as 
** may be disposed to export 
goods to India, or to import 
goods from India as above 
« described.” This is not the 
most usual mode of expression 
among Merchants, who, hav- 
ing ships engaged for a term 

of 
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to the proportion established of years, advertise to tak 
by the A£t of 33d Geo. III. freight on board for their port 
cap. 52. of destination : And in‘fa£t it 

is intended in this instance ex- 
pressly to provide against 
letting the ship to the Mer- 
chants : instead of which, the 
Company will receive- their f 
goods, lade, and transport them ^ 
at a fixed rate of freight, so that 
the Merchant has no command, 
over the ship ; knows nothing 
of the time of her dispatch, no^r 
the ports she is to touch at, or 
what orders she sails under; 
and frequently he will not / 
know, cspeciallyv.if he lives af 
a distance from Calcutta, what 
ship his goods may at last be 
put on board : but he will 
know, that there will be great 
delay in her departure and 
voyage ; that he will have a 
heavier freight to pay than fo- 
reigners ; and that he will suffer 
further inconveniences, and 
loss of time, before his goods ' 
are put up to sale, and his pro- 
perty at last realized; so that, 
every step in his adventured 
(while lie is restriSed to ships, 
hired to the Company and no\ 
re 4 et to the Merchant in Uto 
as often as he is willing so to 
engage) is clogged by formali- 
ties, inconveniences, and de- 
^ lays 
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lays; is aUended with expence 
that might be avoided ; and is 
altogether subject to such hin- 
dranceS) and disadvantages, as 
no trade carried on upon com- 
mercial principles for a profit 
can exist under. 

It is therefore evident, un- 
der all circumstances, that 
these eleven Propositions can 
produce no other efFeft, than to 
indispose the Merchants of In- 
dia towards the trade with 
London ; and thereby re-esta- 
blish the commerce of foreign 
nations with British capital to 
greater extent than ever. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


It is a fact universally felt and acknowledged, that few 
of the various objects which occupy the attention of both 
branches of the Legislature are of greater magnitude or im- 
portance to the National Welfare than those of India manage- 
ment, territorial and commercial. The growing Interest of 
this Country in Asia forms of itself an Imperial Adminis- 
tration. 

Nevertheless, such is the complicated nature of Indian CIo- 
vemmeni, so many are the objects it presents, and so voluiiii- 
nous the References and Accounts laid annually before Parlia- 
ment in what are called the Budget Slalements, that few of 
the Members not immediately interested or responsible, can 
^er be induced to attend a Budget Debate. 

Our Affairs in the East Iiave, however, now assumed an 
importance, which imperiously demands the altenlioii of the 
l e g islature and the Country, in as much as it is now admit lei! 
th t a call must soon be made on the House of Comnmns t<» 
relieve the India Conipa.>y 4iy,a large pecuniary Loan. 

^ The Debates of last Session, which produced such different 
abstract views of this subject from several Speakers, the he^t 
<]ua1ilicd to lay them before Parliament, having been reported 



in detached parts of the 7th Volume of Cobbett’s PariiameU' 
tary Debates, it is expected that, previous to the intended 
farther proceedings in the approaching Session, the following 
connected Account of the three days discussion occupied on 
this subject, may be acceptable to the Public. 

An Appendix is added in which will be found the four 
most material Accounts referred to in this Debate. 



REPORT 


OP THE 


DEBATES, 4. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Thursday, July 10- 

On the motion of lord Morpeth, it was ordered. That the 
several Accounts and Papers, wliich have been presented to 
the house in this Session of Parliament, relating to the Reve- 
nues of the £ast-India Company, be referred to the consi- 
deration of a committee of the whole house. The house 
having accordingly resolved itself into the said committee, Mr. 
Hobhouse in the chair, 

I^rd MORPETH rose, in consequence of the notice lie had 
given, to submit to the consideration of the liouse, a Statement 
of the Financial Affairs of the East-1 ridia Company, a subject 
at all times of high importance to this country, but never 
more so at any period than at the present moment. In all 
the Avide-exteiuh'd aflairs of government, there was not one 
which more j)eruliaily called for the vigilant superiiitendance 
and scruliii}- of parliaiuenE than the system of linance, upon 
which so iiraterially depended the permanent prosperity of 
any goveminent ; and, though the statement he should this 
day Jvave the iionour to submit to the committee, would not 
of a nature so very flattering as had been made of late 
years, by some of his predecessors in the department he had 
the honour to lill ; yet having devoted the short period, since 
he had fllicd his present sib»ation, in endeavouring, with the 
utmost assiduity, to make himself acquainted with tlie real 
state of the Coiiqwiny’s aflairs, both at home and in India, 
with respect to their Debts, their Revenues, and Commerce, 
as well as the various Charges upon their Government and 
Trade in all its departments, he should lay before the coin- 
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mittee the most clear and candid statement he was enabled t# 
make ; leaving it for the committee to decide upoiiydie tenoiir 
of that statement, and the motions he should have /the honour 
of founding thereon. He felt it unnecessary to trespass longer 
upon the attention of the coinmillee, and should |iow proceed 
to his proposed detail, referring to the Documents on the 
table, in support of the several points of his statement. The 
noble lord then proceeded 4p a detail of the several items to 
which he alluded ; of which items the following is a compre=^ 
licnsive and accurate view : 

BENGAL. 

Reventes, No. 1. — Excluding the Revenues of the 
Ceded Provinces in Oude on account of their inter- 
mixture with the Arrearsb of Subsidy in some of the 
years, and the variation in the mode of statement in 


the last year, and taking the Company's fixed ancient 
Revenues alone, the average in the three years in this 
statement amounts to ----- - 6,166,581 

Which exceeds the average on the three years one 

year back ------- - 337,692 

No. 3. — Estimated for 1803-4 - - - - 8,064,981 

Actual Amount ------- 8,060,993 

Less than Estimate - - 3,988 

Charges, No. 3.* -Estimated for 1803-4 - 5,066,940 

Actual Amount 5,434,291 

More than Estimate - 367,351 

Add deficiency of Revenue to excess of Charge, the 
Nett Revenue is less than estimated, by - - 371,339 

And the Net Revenue for 1803-4 is - 2,626, i 02 


ESTIMATES for 1804-5. 

Revenues, No. 1. - - - 

Charges, No. 2. - - 

Net Revenue 

Revenues estimated more than actual, 1803-4 - 
Charges estimated more than ditto ^ - 

Net Revenue, estimated for 1804-5 less than preced- 
ing year - 


8,167,792 

5,956,208 

2 , 211 ^^ 

106 ^ 

521,917 

415,118 
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. MADRAS, 

JltvrNTTrs-VExcluding the Revenues of Arcot and of 
the Provi^.es ceded by the !Nizam on arcouiit of 
the early ^ars, being jn part Subsidy and in part 
Reirenue Clllections, the average receipts on the 
years 1801-2 to 1803-4, as by No. 4, is - - - 2, 963, 1*99 

Being less than the average of the three 3 "ears 1800-1 

to 1802-3, in the sum of - - - - 49.102 

Revenues, No. 6. — Estimated for 1803-4 - - - 4,888,895 

Actual amount - - - - 4,653,401 


Less than Estimate 


235,494 


Charges, No. 6. — Estimated for 1803-4 
Actual amount 


5,018,157 

6,136,845 


More tl^an Estimate - 

Add deficiency of Revenue to excess of Charges the 
Net Charge is more than estimated, by - - 

And the Net Charge for 1803-4 is - 


1,118,688 


1,354,182 

1,483,444 


ESTIMATES, 1804-5. 


Revenues, No. 4 , ------- 4,65Q,326 

Charges, No. 5, - - - - - 5,420,029 

Net Charge - . - 760,703 

Revenues estimated more than actual of 1803-4 - 5,925 

Charges estimated less than ditto - - « - 716,816 

Net Charge estimated for 1804-5 less than preceding 

year - - - - - - - - 722,741 


BOMBAY. 

Revenues, No. 7. — An adjn.strncnt of these Revenues, 
as of these of the other Presidencies, should have been 
made on account of the addition to the twcj last years, 
by Treaty and Conquest. As the amount is not 
■.' 5 | 3 ecified, the average must be stated on the gross re- 
ceipts on the years 1801-2 to 1803-4, it amounted tp 

Whicli exceeds the average 1800-1 to 1802-3, ex- 
cluding a small receipt from the ceded Countries 

Revenues, No, 9.- -Estimated for 1803-4 - - - 

Actual Amount - - - - 

I 

More' than Estimate * 


408,062 

99,020 

318,575 

538,650 

40,075 


B2 
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Charges, No. 9 . — Estimated for 1803-4 ^ “ ”j 

Actual Amount - - - 

t 

More than Estimate - /- 

Deduct Excess of Revenue from Excess of Charge, 
the Net Charge is more than estimated, by - ^ - 


1,478,881 

1,642,978 


164,097 


124,022 


And the Net Charge of the year 1803-4 is 


1,084,328 


ESTIMATES, 1804-5. 


Revenues, No. 7. - -- -- -- '7^31,391 

Charges, No. 8. - -- -- -- 1,873,9.‘^.3 

Net Charge - - _ 1,142,512 

Revenues estimated more than actual, 1803-4 - - 172,741 

Charges estimated more than ditto - - - - 230,955 

Net Charges estimated for 1804-5, more than preceding 

year - -- -- -- -- 58,214 


BENCOOLEN aiid other SETTLEMENTS. 

No, JO, A. — Revenues of Tort Marlhro’ in the year 

1802-3 

Charges of ditto - - - - . 

Net Charge - - . 


Supplies from Bengal to Fort Mari.bpo^, Penang, 
&c. estimated for 1803-4 - - - . , 

No. 18. — Actual Amount 

More than estiinaled - 

No. 11 . — Supplies estimated for 1804-5 - - 


GENERAL VIEW. 

Result of the Year 1803-4 collectively. 

Revenues — Beui^atbyNo. 3 - - 8,060,993 

Madras 6 - - 4,653,401 

® Bombay 9 - - 558,650 

TotsJ Revenues - - 13,275,044 


Charges — Bengal, by No. .3 - - 5,434,291 

Madras, 6 - - 6,136,845 

Bombay, 9 - - 1,642,978 

Total Charges - - 13,214,114 


13,985 

122,132 

108,147 


212,628 

301,0.55 

91,428 

287,080 



58,930 

304,050 


Ket Revenue of the three Presidencies 

Deducted from Supplies to Rencoolon, kc. by No. 18 


liOavcs a Net Charge of - 245,120 

A<Jd TntcresX, kc. paid on tlic Debts 

\t Bengal, by No. 18 - - 9.57,727 

Madias, 19 - - 334,179 

Bombay, 20 - - *242,852 


Total Tnterest - - 1,534,758 

The Total a nonnting to l,779,Jj81 
^heSum in which the Charges and Intel est exceeded 
'tnc Produce of the Territorial Revenues. 


From which deduct tlic Amount of llic Sales of Im- 
ports, by No. 15 ------- 655,481 


The Remainder - - 1,124,403 

shews the Amount in which, in tlic year 1803-4, the 
Resources from Revenue and Sales of Imports were 
insutiicient to defray tlie Charges, and the Interest on 
the Debts. 


Amount advanced for the purchase of Investments, Pay- 
Hieut of (Commercial Charges, and in aid of China — 

. At Bengal, by No. 18 - - 1,380,855 


Madras, 10 

Bombay, 20 

Fort Mai Ibro', 22 


706,771 

103,841- 

.‘39,014 


Total Advances for fnvcstinents 2,320,484 


Cargoes consigned to Europe, in 1803-4, uith Charges 
by No. 5^2 - 


1,674,645 


GENERAL VIEW. 

/Result of 4iie Estimates for the Year ISOl-.'i, collectively. 
Revenues — Bengal, by No. 1 - - 8,167,792 

Madras, 4 - - 4,659,326 

Bombay, 7 - - 731,391 

Total Revenues - - 13,558,509 


Charges — Bengal, by No. 2 - - 5,956,208 

Madras, 5 - - 5,420,029 

Bombay, 8 - - 1,873,933 


Total Charges - - 13,250,170 


* This Sum includes 140,436/. paid the CJommir-sioners of the Sinking 
Fund for Interest on the Securities in their Hands. 
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Net Hevenuc of the three Presidencies 
Deduct Supplies to Bencoolen, &c. by No. 11 


287,680 


Remainder ;• 20,659 

Deducted from Interest on Debts, by No. 16 - *1,754,843 

The Sum tlien rcmainir<; 1,734,184 
is the Amount in which the Charges and Interest ar’' 
estimated to exceed the licvonucs. 

Deduct Amount estimated to be received on the Sales 

of Imports, by No. 15 *- - - - - - 6027%.'? 


The Remainder 1,131,191 
is the Amount in which the Charges of Government 
and Inteicst on the Debts are estimated to exceed 
the Resources expected to he derived from the terri- 
torial Ibevcnues, and from the Sales of Imports, in the 
Year 1801-3. 

DEBTS IN INDIA. 

Amount stilted, to April 1803 - - 21,881,571 

Deduct in the hands of the Commissioners 

of the Sinking Tuiid - - - 2,012,313 


Net Amount of Debts, on 30th April, 1803 - - 19,869,223 

Amount on 30Lh April, 1801, by No. 16, of 

present Account - - » - 25,336,263 

Deduct Sinking Fund, as above - - 2,800,056 

Net Amount of Debts on 30th April, 1804 - 22,5.36,207 

Increase ------- 2,660,984 

Defits bearing Interest. 

Amount in April 1803 - - *18,712,933 

Deduct in tlie Inmds of the Commissioners 

of tiie Sulking ruiul - - - 1,686,017 

Net Amount of Debts bearing Interest on 

sorb Apr:l, 1803 - - - , 17,026,016 

Amount on 30th April, 1804, by No. 16 - 21,276,486 

Deduct Sinking Fund, as above - - 2,244,532 

Net Amount of Debts, bearing Interest on 

30th April 1804 - - - . 19,031;034 

Increase of Debt bearing Interest - - 2,005,918 

AinoMt of Interest payable on Debt owing 

in >^ril 1803 ’ - - - 1,574,011 

Deduct Interest on Securities in the bands 

of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 126,360 

Net Amount of Interest payable on Debt 

owing 30th April, 1803 . - - 1,447,651 


♦ Includes 166,454/. payable to the Conimissioners of the Sinkinjj Fund. 
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1,754,843 

160,454 
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Amount payable on Debt, in April 1804, by 
No. 16 - - - - - - 

Deduct Sinking Fund, as above 

Net Amount Interest, payable on Debt 

owing OOth April, 1804 . - - 1,508,389 

Increabc of inki est payable - - - 140,738 

ASSETS IN INDIA. 

Consisting of Cash, Goods, Stores, &c. in 

April 1803 - - 14,630,971 

Ded^":^ Balance and Securities in hands of 

Commissioners of the Sinking Fund - 2,01 2, 8 

Net Amount of Assets on 30th April, 1803 12.618,623 

Jt)onsisting as above, on 30th April 1804, by ^ 

^'o. 21 17,252,399 

Deduct Sinking Fund, as above - - 2,800,0.56 

Net Amount of Assets, on 30th April, 1804 - - 14,452,343 

Increase of Assets- 1,833,720 

Deducting [ncrease of Assets from Increase of Debts, 
the State of the Company’s Affairs, in this view, is 
worse in*April 1804, than in April 1803, in the Sum of 833,264 


HOME ACCOUNTS. 

No. 25 — Aggregate Amount of Sales 

in 1801-5 - - - 8,044,392 

I.esb than the Year preceding • - - 380,876 

I’be Sales of the Company's Goods were 

less by . - ----- 609,991 

The Sales of Private-Trade Goods were 

more by ----- - 229,115 

.Miiku^ the dilFcrencc, us above - 380,876 

The Sales of the Company’s Goods were estimated 6,868,700 
The actual Amount was ----- 5,267,378 

Being less than estimated - 1,601,122 

The Receipts on the Sales of the Company’s Goods were 

estimated at - ------ 6,598,496 

They actually amounted to - - - 5,730,133 

Being less than estimated - - 868,363 . 

The Charges and Profit on Private Trade were estimated 
'to amount to - - - - - - 150,000 

The actual Amount was - - - - 90,536 

59,464 


Being less than estimated 
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GENKRAL RRSUIX 

From the disappointment in the Produce of the SUV's, 
with a larpjc PaYiuent in Bonds by the Purchase s, 
and from a c;reater Kxpcnditure on Account ot linii i 
and ( 'Ijiiia rl)aii lirst jnlcndi'd, the Deficit would havt 
appeared in the (.'asli Balance of this Year to a con- 
sideiahle Ainonnl; but the Sinn boi rowed from (lo- 
Tcriinienl, a Loan from the iiunL, and an Issue of 
Company\s Bonds, have so operated, that tin* Balance 
of Cash estimated to remain m trivour o lIjc Company 
on thirst of March, lt?05, to the Amount of - - 157,634 

was found, by the actual Accounts of the Yctir to be 

which was less than estimated, by the Sum of - - l4o,()14 


110I\IE ACCOUNTS. 


Es'l l M AT K, 1005 — 6 . 

No. 25 — Sale of the Companv’s (ioods estimated to 
amount to - 6,301,114 


CricrRAL IIesi’i.i. 


Notwilbstandinc; the Receipts from the Sales arc esti- 
mated much hi|i!;hcr than the Actual of the last YT*ar, 
and the Expectation is stated of a Payment by Go- 
venmiCTit of a Million, the various Demands upon the 
Treasury arc so great for Freight and Dernorage, tlie 
Repayment to Government of 500,0001. bon*on<.(l in 
the last Year, and on otlier Accounts, that the Ba- 
lance on the Ist Maidi, 1006, is estimated to be 
against the Company in the Sum of - - • •62,836 


Debts at Home. 

On the 1st March, 1804- - - - 

No,i^3,*on the 1st March, 1805 

Increase 


4,788,865 

6 , 01^100 


1,223,331 


Assets at Home. 

t 

On the 1st March, 1804 - - - 

No. 23, on the 1st March, 1805 


- 10,168,736 

- 20,412,650 


Incrciue 


- 1,273,923 


Deducting the Increase of Debt from the Increase of 
Assets, the HourC Concern exliihus, in this view, an 
Improvement in the Year amounting to - - - 50,502 
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CHINA AND ST. HELENA. 

Balance at China, on Slst Jan. 1803, against 260,900 
Balance at China, on 29th Jan. 1804, in fa- 
vour, No. 24 182,390 

Increase at China 
Balance at St. I^lena on 30th Sept 

1802 , in fa^ur 

Balanctfat Syllclcna on 30th Sept 

1803, iu^vour, No. 24 - 

Increase at St, Helena - 188 

Total Increase at China auJ St. Helena - - 443,478 

GENERAL COMPARISON or DEBTS and ASSEIS. 

Increase of Debts in India ----- 2,666,984 

Increase of Debts at Home ----- 1,223,331 

Totalln crease of Debts - - 3,890,315 

Increase of Assets in India - - - 1,833,720 

Increase of Assets at Home - • - 1,273,923 

, 3,107,643 

VAdd — Net Increase of Balance at China 

and St. Helena ----- 443,478 

Total Increase of Assets - - 3,551,121 

Deducted from the Iiurease of Debt, xvill shew a De- 
terioration to have tal f ii place on the whole Concern 
in this view, during iliC Years 1803-4 Abroad, and 
1804-3 at Home, to the Amount, of - . . 339,194 

Add — Amount received in India, and in- 
cluded in the Quick Stork there, dated 
April 30, 1804, which formed part of the 
Cargoes afloa^Out w ards, in the Assets at 
Horn*/ - - - - - - 583,299 

Goods in the Export Warehouses in India 
on the 30th April, 1804, arrived in Eng- 
lantl; and included iii Assets at Home - 43,619 

626,918 
966^12 


The Amount of the Deterioration will then be - 

* 

The Assets at Home exhibited an Increase in Value 
during the Year, in the Sum of 442, 192/. from the In- 
tertion of the Amount of the Claims of the Company 
on the Public, it having been calculated before it was 
under the Consideration of Parliament. As this 
Branch of the Concern is under Examination, upon 
Principles recommended by a Committee of the Bouse 
of Commons, which will lessen its Amount, a further 
eowderable Adjustment will iigreaftor be requisite. 

C 


- 443,990 

105,194 
105,382 
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ABSTRACT OF ADDITIONAL ACCOUNTS. 

Bi’dget, 1805. — General View of Estimates, 1805-0. 
Revenues of Bone;al - - 

Madras - - 4,771,2«6 

Bombay - - 742,017 y 

Total Revenues - - - 14,279,5^ 5 

Clifirges of Bengal - - 7,415,370 

Madras - - 5,650,182 I 

Bombay - - 1,580,292 

Total Charges - - 14,645,84 4 

Net Charge of the three Presidencies - _ - 366,311 

Add — Supplies to Bencoolcn, P. of Wales’ Island, &c. - 26v5/tOO 

Total Surplus Charge _ - - 633,111 

Add — Further — Interest on the Debts - 1,823,040 

Interest payable to Commissioners of Sink- 
ing l"und, on Securities redeemed - 195,788 

Total Interest 2,018,828 

Total Excess of Charge beyond the Produce of the 

Rf Viiiiuis, as estimated for the Year 1805-6 - 2,051,939 

exclusive of Commercial CJharges not added to the » 

Invoices, amounting to 199,806/. = 

DEBTS IN INDIA. 

Amount of Debt, 30th April, 1804, by 
No. 16. ------ 25,336,263 

Deduct in the hands of the Commissioners 

of the Sinking Fund - - - - 2,800,056 

Nci A nount of Debts on 30th April, 1804 - - 22,536,207 

Amount as to Bengal, January 1805, and 

Madras and Bombay, 30th April, 1805 28,197,499 

Deduct, Sinking Fund, as above - - 3,151i|t>65 

Net Amount of Debts in 1805 - - - - 25,046,4.34 

Increase . - - - - 2,510/227 

DEBTS BEARING INTEREST. 

Amount in Aijril 1804, by No. 16. - - 21,276,466 

Deduct, ill the hands of the Commissioners 

of the Sinking Fund - - - 2,244,532 

Net Amount of Debts bearing Interest 30th April 1804 19,031,954 
Amount on 30th April, 1805, generally - 24,221,706 
Deduct Sinking Fund, as above - - 2,616,739 

Net Amount of Debts bearing Interest 30th April 1805 21,604,967 

Increase 2,573,033 
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Amount of Interest payable on the Debt 
owinp on 30th April, 1804, by No. 16 - 1,754,843 

Deduct Interest on Securities in the hands 

of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 166,454 

Net Amount of Interest payable on 

Debt owing on 30th April, 1801. - 1,588,389 

Amount payihle on Debt in April 1805 - 2,017,358 

Deduct Sinllnug Fund, as above - - 105,788 

Net Amount of Interest payable on 

I^bt owing on 30th April, 1805 - 1,821,570 

Increase of Interest payable - ^.233,181 

lis lordship, on tlie whole, did not think he went too far, 
when he said, that, in his opinion, the deficiency or excess of 
charge could not be taken at less than 3 millions. The Debts, 
bearing interest in India, be was aware, there might be danger 
of having called in, though tJie Directors had the power of 
protracting the payment for some time. Should tliis be the 
case, some extraordinary means might be necessary to be 
resorted to ; hut of this there was no immediate appearance. 
It might he expected that he should he able to give some ac- 
count of the measures proposed to be adopted for reducing 
the expenditure in India. It was well known, that government 
had lately been pretty much employed in devising measures 
of reform in the public expenditure, hut it w as deemed more 
expedient to wait till it was seen how fiir any schemes of the 
kind were practicable, before they should he gone into as to 
India. It would he the duty oftlie Commissioners for Indian 
,J5S^^airs, to call the attention of parliament to this subject, at 
’ tfs early a period as possible. It was not his intention to tron- 
ble.tho committee on the subject of the treaties with Sciiidca 
or l^lkar, nor did he think himself even called on to give any 
opinion on that subject. He knew it was the opinion of others, 
that these treaties were honourable to the British character, 
^liTT calculated to preserve pacific dispositions in India. — On 
the whole, though he admitted that the financial dejiartmeut 
in India did not wear the most cheerful aspect, and although 
he would he the last person in the world to raise sanguine 
hopes, which were not likely to be realised, still he thought it 
would be wrong to* give any sanction to unmanly de.sj>ondency. 
Our resources in the East were great, and, by proper manage- 
■ ment and economy, might still be brought to answer our high- 
est expectations* He did not speak of that economy which 
would teach us to withhold a reward from merit, or to retrench 
in the becoming grandeur of the executive government — eco- 

C2 
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nomy which only tended to defeat the objects which it had in 
view — but that economy, which would teach us to act on 
principles of moderation, justice, and equity. His lordship 
concluded by moving his first resolution, shewing the revenues 
of the provinces in Oude in 1803-4. On the question 
being put, 

Mr. JOHNSTONE expressed the high satisfaction which he 
felt at the fair and candid manner in which th^oble lord 
had made his statement. He heartily couem red vtoli the no- 
ble lord ill the importance of the subject, of which, notwith- 
standing the house had uniformly treated it with so much^in- 
differeuce, the attendance that night furnished an additional 
proof. He could not, however, help thinking that the .K^bie 
lord was himself somewhat to blame, in hd\ ing so long delayeu^ 
bringing forw^ard the subject, the papers necessary to make tJie 
statements having been in this country for nearly twelve months; 
and it having been promised, in the month of February last,, 
that the attention of the house should be speedily < ailed to 
them. In looking at the accounts, w hich w ere full and dis- 
tinct as could well be expected, he cuu^i not help remarking, 
tiiat though the period to which they applied w as apeiiod of 
war, a great part of the increase was for civil charges. lie 
thought, without withhoidiijg any due reward from meritorious 
services to the company, the cxpeiices in the civil establislimeiit 
might be greatly reduced. He hoped, w itli the noble lord, 
that we should always observe model a I ion and g(»od I’aitli in 
our conduct with the neighbouring states; but what concern 
that could have in diminishing our expences, he could not 
conceive. The noble lord had guarded the house agaiusl any 
apprehension they might otherwise have entertained, that the 
splendour of the executive goveriiiiient in India should be di- 
minished. What did this mean 1 He could underhand an 
observation, if applied to the monarchies of Euro})e ; bifL he 
contended that all our acquirements, all our w^eallh, ajid all 
our character in India, were obtained, without the least idoaof 
maintaining any of the splendour alluded to by liie noble lord. 
He considered, and he believed that it was generally consi- 
dered, that the conduct of sir George Barlow, in the conclu- 
sion of the treaties, and in the economical regulations which 
he had instituted, was highly meritorious ; .anej it surely would 
have been becoming in liis majestyjs ministers to have allowed 
him to carry into effect the arrangements which he bad com- ■ 
menced. He detailed the circumstances attending tlie origi- 
nal appointment of sir George Barlow to the governor-gene- 
ralship of India, with his subsequent recall ; and contended, 
that the act on which bis majesty’s ministers had proceeded,. 
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was intended to apply only to extreme cases, of wliich this was 
not one. For 22 years, it had never been deemed adviseable 
to exercise the prerogative which tlie act established. The first 
appointment of sirfieorge Barlow, on the part of his majesty’s 
ministers, was a deliberate action. Refusing him whom the 
first minister of the crown (Mr. Fox) had formerly described 
as the man b^st calculated to be entrusted with the government 
of India, (Mr. Francis,) they appointed sir George Barlow. 
Notwitljstai^iug that his measures even anticipated the hopes 
and expecjftions of his employers, he was, in twelve days af- 
terwards," superseded without tlie shadow of a cause. He had 
Tie^Vd it stated, that this removal took place because sir George 
Barlow was a servant of the company. Plowever he might 
propriety of placing a man of rank and consequence 
aY the head of the govern iiieut in India, in preference to one 
who might be better acquainted with the details of business ; 
yet he tlmught that this principle might be pushed too far. If 
ever there w as a case in which it ought to have been departed 
from, it was that on which he was speaking. He had also been 
told, that sir George Barlow was recalled, because he did not 
possess the personal confidence of ministers. Two noble lords, 
liowever, under whose adinhiistratioii the British interests in 
^ India had flourished, in the highest degree; he meant, lord 
Macartney, and lord Cornwallis ; did not, he believed, enjoy 
much of the personal confldeiice of the administrations, which 
existed in England during the period of their government. 
Aiiotlier whimsical reason for this recall, which, when he coup- 
led it with some other extraordinary statements on different 
sub jects, almost made him conclude, that the brain of the right 
boil. gent, who had used it, was full of paradoxes: Sir George 
Barlow was a most zealous supporter of the government in In- 
dia, which tha^right hon. gent, approved; but he thought fit 
to rem^?!^ him, lest the Court of Directors, who disapproved 
of that government, migiit, on that account, hereafter dislike 
« sir George Barlow, although they had hiliierto approved of ail 
his attS; The statement of the accounts, by the noble lord, 
presented a gloomy picture: he hoped, that by care and atten- 
^ lion, on the part of our government, it might yet assume a 
more lively aspect. 

Lord HENRY PETTY replied to the observations of the 
hon. gent, who had not, he presumed to say, read the act of 
17B4 with attention, or be would have seen that the interpre- 
tatioii which he and others attempted to put upon it was un- 
founded. For, in the same clause in which tjie power of re ' 
calling a governor was vested in the Directors, it was also vested 



in his majesty and council ; but this seemed to have been 
looked by the hon. lueinber, who condemned the exercise of a 
power which was necessary to maintain the pre-eminence of 
the present state. That hon. meiiiber would have a dependent 
state governed without being subject to conlronl, and yet his 
brain w'as unwilling to admit paradoxes. It was asserted by 
the hon. member, that this power of recall was^quile new and 
extraordinary; and that it never had been exercised since 
J 78^ ; but it seemed to be forgotten, tliat the sai\e pf>jver Jiad 
been before exercised by the Directors. Then iNj^d excited 
no complaint, but when his majesty ventured to u5^ his up;^ 
doubted prerogative, some gentlemen aj>poarrd to be anxious 
to raise a cjaniour against it, and, truly, because ministers 
thought proper to appoint a man of their own choice!* -Ijjsisj 
was any thing more natural than that the administration of 
the sovereign's government should choose a governor for any 
of the dependencies in whom they could <*onlide ? Were they 
not, by the statute of 1 78 % armed w ith that pow er ? and did not 
their duty call upon them for the exercise of it ] I’hey were as 
responsible for the government of India, as for that of Ireland ; 
and it w ould be as just to interfere w ith their appointment of a 
viceroy for the one as with that of a governor for the oilier.^ 
Tlie go vemor, whose appointment had ,jiist taken place for 
India, w^ould, he was persuaded, afford general salisfaction ; 
and this [)ersuaskm rested upon the belief that that noble lord 
w ould carry out with him to India, those principles of mode- 
ration, economy, and a strict adhenmee to treaties, w hich the 
house had heard so distinctly laid down by his noble friend 
wbo opened the debate, and which formed the firmest 
basis of every good government. Under the administratiem of 
such principles, the noble lord, no doubt, however lamentable 
the deficiency at present might be ; however ipucli the ho|)es 
of the country, excited by the promises of the nobi^vjord on 
the opposite bench (Castlereagh), had been disa)ip(>inted ; 
might still be able to restore the resources of India, ar^ place • 
its affairs on a regular, solid, and durable fooling. 

I^rd CASTLEREAfiH maintained, that the tendency of \ 
the revenues of India was to augmcnl in the manner and pro- 
portion which he had described to the house, and that his 
predictions w^ere falsified by events upon which it w'as impossi- 
ble for auy man to calculate, hamcly, by wars which he had 
not in bis contemplation when he made the statement, to 
which the noble lord on the treasury bench referred. The 
noble lord vindicated the grounds upon which the late war in 
India was commenced, the manner in which it was conducte^l 
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by marquis Wellesley, and also the terras upon which it was 
concluded by sir George Barlow. The removal of this deser- 
ving individual from the goverameiit of India, the noble lord 
€Oudenine<l in the most unqualilied terms. That sir George 
Barlow's character was the subject of unive^rsal i)raise, was 
quite notorious, but lie could adduce a testimony to his merits, 
of the^very highest ord(*r ; tor be could state that it was the ex- 
press wisii of lord Cornwallis, before be went to India, that when 
he should lukve completed the object of his mission, sir George 
Barlow sRTnfld be appointed to succeed him in the government. 
What cojurTd be the object of ministers in discharging sir George 
“Bliiluiv, so soon after his a}>poiiitinent, he felt it impossible, 
upon any rational ground, to estimate. As to the Debt of the 
liidjtJSi^'ompany in India, his wish was, that it should travel 
lidme, and he was sure that their circumstances and credit here 
would be 4juite sudicient sf)on to discharge it. 

Mr. FRANCIS after paying some compliments to the noble 
lord (Morpeth), for the fairness and perspicuity with which he 
had stated tlje result of the several accounts now before the 
house, addressed hiinseifto the chairman, to the follwiug cfl’ect : 
— That he had intended to condue himself to a few observations 
^ on the accounts, to which the noble lord had referred; but 
that.'rnany e\traiieo\is topics having been introduced into the 
• debate, ularly by the noble lord w ho spoke last (lord 
Castlereagli), he found hisnself obliged to take notice of some 
i»f those topics. A great deal has been said, without any di- 
rect relation to Ihe India Budget, on the impropriety of tlie 
revocation of sir George Barlow. In the measure itself I have 
no concern, and, as I do not know the reasons on which it w as 
adopted, I shah neither censure nor defend it. But I am sure 
tiuit the arguments, whieh 1 have heard lliis night against it, 
are not’at all a)nclusive. Nothing can be more clear and ex-^ 
plicil Chan the power vested in his inajesly by the act of 17p3, 

, to revoke any ajipoiulmeiit of a (joveriior-General made by 
the Ciftfii ol* Directors. The act was proposed and iiilroducetl 
by lord Melville. Tlic pow'er gives the right, and the exercij>e 
I of the righi is trusted to the discretion of tlie king s ministers. 
Undoubtedly, it is not to be exercised capriciously, or upon 
ordinary ociasioiis. Ills reserved for particular cases and cir- 
cumstances, on the exigency of which the crow^ii. by the advice 
of a responsible council, is to judge. Docs the noble lord 
^mean to contend that parhament has given a power, which it 
was intended should never be exercised 1 But against whom 
or what can it he resorted to at any time '? The answer is, 
against an ad of the Court of Directors. It can apply to 
nothing else. At the same time, I am ready to admit, dial a 
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wftnton or interested application of the power, though accord- 
ing to law, would be just as abusive and criminal as an as- 
sumption of it against law. When you admit the trust, you 
must prove the abuse of it. The services of sir George Barlow 
are extolled, and jhe confidence which the Court of Directors 
repose in his attachment to the true interests of the India 
Company, is particularly insisted on. They consider him as a 
servant of their own in contradistinction to persons recom- * 
mended by goveninient. I'his is a new languagik sir^ consi- 
dering the quarter it comes from. I have heard Rijfn spoken 
of in very difierent terms, by persons very high in the'ilirection 
of the Company's afiairs ; and even with expressions of iiltrlg-'^ 
nation, at the uniform support he gave to every measure of 
lord Wellesley, without exception ; and particularly for ^ 
attempting to check him in the supposed exercise of indepen- 
dent authority, not warranted by law. Look at their own dis- 
patches on this subject, published by themselves. Sir.George 
Barlow is not mentioned 1>y name, but he is charged by direct 
implication. They say, ** he is certainly guilty of a dereliction 
of his duty, and must inevitably incur the displeasure of the 
Court of Directors." In another dispatch, they say that, “ by 
suffering measures not regularly and legally instituted, to be 
carried into execution, he became partner in the illegality.** 
They say that the council (that is, sir George Barlow) “ had 
no riglit to abandon tlieir part of the government." On the 
justice of these censures I offer no opinion. The Court of 
Directors were his judges, and they have pronounced upon his 
conduct. But it seems, the readiness with which be adopted 
the pacific system of loi^ Cornwallis, and the expedition with 
which he has concluded a pacification with Holkar and 
Sciiidia, is a great merit, andintitles him to be continued in the 
goveninient. — Holkar, very lately, was coiisiderpdo as a mere 
robber, and to be treated accordingly. He is now reinstated 
in his former territories, and Sciiidia has obtained possesion of 
tlie country of our ally the Rana of Gohud, and of t({e royal 
fortress of Gwalior ; without any right that 1 know of, to either 
of them. He might perhaps have claimed Gwalior under sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s treaty of December 1803. But, if his claim 
was good then, why was he kept out of the fort till now 1 I 
would have preserved the ()eace with these people ; but, having 
once made the war, I should have thought it the best policy 
not to have brought the Mahrattas back into Indostan, much 
less to have given them such a strong hold as Gwalior, in the 
centre of that country. A consession of that kind gives you 
no security for the continuance of i>eace; especially if it was 
made hastily and without suificient deliberation. I do not 
mean to say that the terms of these treaties may not be justi- 
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fied by nefcessity ; that is, by the state of t!ie finances of the 
Bengal government — If so, it is to be lamented that sir George 
Barlow's situation did not allow him lime and means to mea- 
sure his steps with less precipitation. The Mali ratta chiefs 
have very good intelligence, and know as well as we do, whe- 
ther our concessions to them are voluntary or not. As to con- 
fidence in our justice or good faitli, it is in vain to talk of it. 
My noble friend, who is now a[)poiuted to the government of 
Bengcd*^ill, I am sure, do every thing that can be done, con- 
sistently^ with prudence and safety, to satisfy the princes of 
Indj a. and to establish the peace of that country on a solid 
foundation. I confide in his principles, and I think that every 
tliii^ itiay be trusted to his sound discretion. — I come now> 
the accounts on the table, which properly belong to, 
and constitute the business of the day. The first thing to 
be observed, is that the statements from India come no lower 
than to* the 30th of April 1804; consequently leave us very 
much in the dark about the actual state of the finances there. 
We might, and ought to have had them to April 1805, at 
least. The Indian Debt, as it stood above two years ago, was 
25 millions sterling ; and I think it may fairly be reckoned at 
30 milliofis, more or less, at the present inoment. The noble 
lord on the other side (lord Castlereagh) says he shall be happy 
to hear Qiat this debt, or the greater part of it, is on its travels 
to England. In that hope, I believe, his lordship is very 
likely to be gratified. Above 17 millions and a half are pay- 
able in England, at the option of the holders of the securities. 
— How this demand, when it arrives, is to be received and 
provided for, is a question, which I am not able to resolve, 
and therefore I shall leave it to his lordship to settle it, as well 
as he can, with the Court of Directors. The Company's situa- 
tion probability of their being able to meet such a 

demand, otherwise than by loans in England, or by extending 
their capital to an equal amount. Now, by an estimate of 
profit j^d loss on tlieir Sales here, for the year ending in March 
1 805, 1 see that their Payments exceed their Receipts by the 
sum of 41 8,:j40l. Here, then, is a deficiency to be made gopd, 
upon their actual Domestic Charges, and it may be an annual 
deficiency. Enlarging their capital, without a pw)portionate 
extension of trade, is only running into a debt, which does not 
furnish the means even of pajiiig its own interest. I have so 
often objected in vain to the form and construction of the 
account of their Stock per Computation, that I shall not trou- 
ble the house with any further remarks on that subject. In 
my mind, lliey only deceive themselves, when they make out 
an apparent balance in their favour, by totally omitting their 
capital on one side, and bv taking credit on the olher for un- 
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productive articles, which, I could easily shew, amount to some 
millions. ~ Tlie evidence on the table, though it falls short by 
two years of the actual slate of the Company's afl'airs, is sufli- 
cieiii to shew whether I have been right or wrong in the opi- 
ions which I have maintained oa this subject, for many years 
past. The last Indian injustice that can be done me now, ’ 
would be to confound the prediction with the cause, and to 
charge me with the event, because 1 foretold it. On this night, 
my noble frieiid has stated the whole case fairly. has 

told us the truth ; and I have done nothing but tread in his 
steps, and follow his example. 

Sir ARTHUR WEI.LESLEY rose and spoke as follows^ 

Sir ; Before I proceed to consider the tinancial State of IndijJ^^ 
w hich is more properly the subject for discussion this night, I 
shall advert to the political subjects which have been referred 
to by other gentlemen. The honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Francis) has aske<l, what right Scindeah had to the fortress 
of Gw^alior, and the territory of Gohud, which have been ceded 
to him by the late tieaty concluded by sir George Barlow? 
The lion. gent, must recollect that, subsequently to treaty 
of peace concluded by Mr. Hastings with Mahdajee Scindeah, 
(the predecessor of Dowlut Rao Scindeah,) that chieftain at- 
tacked the Ranah of Gohud, and deprived him of all his terri- 
tories. The family of Scindeah had remained in possession of 
those territories, and of the fortress of Gwalior, from that 
time, until the w'ar which commenced in 1 803 ; when the fort 
of Gw^alior w'as taken, and the country of Gohud fell into the 
possession of one of the detachments under tlie orders of the 
Commander in Chief, Lord Lake. — Under the ninth article of 
the treaty of peace which I was the instrument ofjQoncludiug 
with Dowlut Rao Scindeah, at tlie end of the ycfarWJS, the 
territory of Gohud and the fortress of Gwalior, were to reTnain 
in the possession, and at the disposal of the British government. 
This will be obvious to any man who reads that article^or the 
conferences during the iiegociations of the treaty, w hich are 
published ; and indeed the operation of the ninth article upon 
this territoiy was acknowledged by Sciiideali's ministers. The 
Governor-general, lord Wellesley, however, having adverted 
to the situation in which Scindeah was plaetd fay the treaty of 
peace in relation to other powers in India, and particularly in 
relation to his rival Holkar, had deemed it proper to take into 
consideration tlie expediency of restoring to Scindeah the terri- 
tory of Gohud and (be fort ofGwalioi;. 1 was of opinion, that 
Gohud^and Gwalior ought to be restored to that chief; and 1 
believe that the instructions to the Resident with Scindeah upon 
this subject havelken laid before the house of commons. The 
reason jbr which the cession was not made until the conclusion 
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of the late treaty by sir George Barlow, is referable to the state 
of Scindeah's councils from the middle of the year 1 SOi*, until 
a late period in 1 805. 

The cession was a matter of favour from the British govern- 
ment to Scindeab, and was to be so considered. The com- 
mittee will observe, that it is so considered by sir George Bar- 
low. But Scindcah’s councils were so badly composetl, and 
their conduct was so suspicious, from the peri(>d before men- 
tioned, that no concession could be made to Scindeah, without 
incurViii^^ the risk of having it attributed motives, whicli 
never ought to influence the conduct of the British government 
" aTi* India. For this reason the cession was not made by Lord 
Wellesley. — The hon. gent, seems to think the fortress of 
f .Valior important, as a defence of ihe Company's territoruvs 
in that quarter. The fortress of Gwalior would defend and 
cover nothing, excepting itself : the Company’s territories are 
not to be defended by fortresses, but by armies in the field. 
Fortresses are useful as points of support, and as magazines 
to these armies ; and in this point of view Gwalior would he 
useful, if the object of the Compaity %vas, or was likely to be, 
the invasion of Scindeah's territories in Malwah. But it is of 
no use with a view to the defence of t])e Company's territories, 
unless garrisoned by a large body of troops, which body of 
troops would be more profitably employed iu the field. — U|K>n 
the whole, the Committee will observe, that 1 consider sir 
George Barlow’s treaty with Scipdeah to have been consistent 
wilh the spirit of that which I was the instrument of concluding 
at the close of the year I 803 ; and that the late Governor- 
general, lord Wellesley, intended to have carried into execution 
"that part of its stipulation which refers to Gwalior and Goliud. 
— Upon a former night I explained to the House, tlrat I did 
not coiyi^pr it to be a treaty of peace, as, in point of fact, we 
had Tfever been at war with Scindeah since' 1 803. It is a 
treaty to amend and explain some articles of the former treaty 
of p^ce ; and I conceive, that every article of il dcseryes 
Approbation. 

Ill respect to the treaty with Holkar, I do not conceive that 
there can be any objection to it. The lion, gent. (Mr. Francis) 
has asked, whether Sir George Barlow was not obliged to 
' Conclude that treaty by the financial distresses of" the govern- 
ment. Approftbg, generally, of the treaty, and not knowing 
the instructions from home uinler which sir (George Barlow 
acted, 1 do not conceive il necessary to look for the cause of 
his concluding th^t treaty, h\ any necessity arising from the 
state of the finances. Tlie hon. gent, knows well, that w hen 
war has been carried on for three years in India, it is not very 
easy to procure money on loan ; and I certainly do not mean 
to extenuate the financial difticulties and distresses which ex- 

D g 
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sted in the year 1805, as represented by the noble Lord, (lord 
Moq>elh) and by the Papery on the table. These difficulties cer- 
tainly evisted ; but in possession of such a revenue as is enjoyed 
by tiic l/riti>h a^overninent in India, at the present moment, 
and in command of such la rije resources, I do not conceive 
that any tenipoiVJrv eiiibarrassment, or difficulties of a pecuni- 
ary nature, could exist to such a decree, us to induce sir 
George Barlow to conclude a treaty of which he himself did 
not approve, and of which he should not think that his superi- 
ors in England would approve. * 

I have already sui<l, iliai I was not disposed to dispute the 
Financial Statemenls mad<‘ by the noble Lord, (Morpeth) VT" 
exhibited in the papers upon the table ; hut it must be reeoi- 
lected, that these slutonients refer to a period of most e\teii'>lvr 
warfare, which was carried on in all parts of India at the same 
time, and for wljichlhe prepaiatioiis and exertions made were 
on a scale superior to any ever made upon any former occasion. 
There was not an officer in cointnan<l of any detachment, who 
could prove, to the satisfaction of gi»vernment, that any addi- 
tion to the means alieady in his power wr)uld increase his ca- 
pability of performing service, who did not immediately n‘(‘eive 
orders to make the increase which he ie([iiired ; and it will 
be found, that the service performed was proportionate to the 
cxpcnce incurred. With this recolh clion in our minds, it will 
not appear that a suiplus charge, amounting, upon an average, 
to about two niiilions sterling, is very large for sucii a period, 
and for such exertions. 

The subjects which require exf)lanation in tlie slate of the 
Finances of India, aie — the Deliciciicy of the revemu's, in 
comparison with the Charges (including the Interej^t of the 
Debts,) — and the great magnitude of the Debts. My wish is, 
to shew, 1st, the Real Situation in which the Fmanc^jc T^li.uli*a 
will be in time of ])€ace; 2d, the Real Slate of llu^ Ihdiau 
Debt in April 1805, (at tlic close of Lord Wellesley’s gov«>rri^ 
ment), and in April ISOOhand, 3dly, to ronipare the .Debt 
with the Assets, and shew in what manner it lias been incurred.' 

It appears by the account. No. 2, presi*nted on llie 3d of 
June, 1806, page that the Revenues of India, for the year 
1805-6* \ver<;estirri'aled at ,f . I4,27y,533 

• The Charges at ... - 14,645,844 

The Interest of the Debt at - - 1,S25704(T 

The Commercial Charges not addetl 

to the invoices, at - - 199,806 

The Supplies to Prince of Wales’s 

Island, Bencoolen, and St. Helena 266,800 

Making a total of Charge of - ^ 16,935,490 

And leaving a Deficiency to be provided for by 
l‘>an>of‘ - ^.2, 055, 957 
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It must be observed, however, of lliis estimate, first, that the 
Iteveiuies are not stated to be so tn^h as they really are ; and 
secondly, that the Charges arc for a period of war, in which 
it must be aekiiowledj^cd, that they would ])e higher than in 
a yieriod of peace. If this be the fact, it cannot be supposed 
to be a \er\ unsatisfactory state of affairs, that the Charges of 
11 great empire, such as the Hjitish empire in India undoubt- 
edly is, should exceed the revenues and resources by two mil- 
lions seven hundred thousand pounds sterling in one year, in a 
})eriou of very extensive wartaie. This will be observed nnwe 
forcibly, if the financial state of (Ireat Ilritain, or of any other 
country in Europe, is adverted to. — But tin* duration of war 
ouglit not to l>e calculated upon ; intelligence of peace has 
'already been received, and the Finances in India must be 
viewed in reference to the stale of afilurs which must exi-^l in 
coiisc<p^euce of the restoration of tranquillity. 

In endeavouring to form an opinion of the Financial state 
of India, in a period of peace, it is necessary to ascertain what 
will be tlie Ileveuues in peace, and w hat the Charges. 

In the year 1802-3, the Company were in possession of all 
the territories which they possess at present, excepling the 
territories acquired by the treaties with the (luickwar, and by 
the treaties of Bassein, and of peace c(»nciuded with the Mah- 
rattas, in December, I <803. The produce of that year will 
form the fairest datum from which an estimate may !»e formed 
of the probable future resource. An a\ erage of ai.y mnnber 
of years cannot be taken; because, in 18ui, the provinces in 
Oiule were not in the Company s possession ; because, in 
18():>-4, there existed a drought in all parts of India, w lth li 
iilVeeted particularly llie produce and revenues of the ceded 
provinces in Dude, and in some degree those oftlie pro\iuces 
ccdedJh^y the Nizam on the Toombiulra and Kistiia rivers, and 
IIIoSf in the Carnatic and, because in 1S()4-.'S, the revenues 
"^of the ceded |>rovinces in Unde must have been atfected by 
the incursion of Iloikar's armies, 

rhe amount oftlie Revenues in 18(t2-3 will afford an esti- 
mate of what they will be in future in time of peace ; although 
there is reason to believe, that lliey will cousiderahiy cx- 
' ceed that amount. 

^ llie Uovemies in India in the year 18(>2-3, as ap- 
p^';*5HTy -the accounts before pailianient, 

13,46i,.VI7 

— To this sum, in forming an estimate of the future probable 
resource of the government in India, must be added the new 
S^ubsidies, and the revenues of the territories gained by tlie 
^Company since the year 1 802-3. of which I will read an estimate : 
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ESTIMATE of the tale ACQUISITION^ 
Takins the REVENU, 


\ / 


REVENUE. 


Gross Net 

Revenue. Revenue 


<ct 

enue. 


IN THE DOAB. 

Etawa 13,5)1,818 

Fiirruckabad 6,30,08 i| 

Seliarunpore 3,42,3.) 1 


Ditto iin ier Moradabad 
Ditto under the Resident at Delhi 


Deduct Tasseeldary,and other Al-' 
lovvances. Pensions, Mofussil 
Charges, — and Balances irre- 
coverable, estimated altogether | 
at 20 per Cent 

Suinroo Begum's Jagheer . . 

WEST OF THE JUMNA. 


5,5)5),oi.V 

3„M),273j 

33; 13,5 4* 1 
7,02,708] 


28,10,833 

10,00,000 


Dholepore, &:c. at lirsl reserved 
to Scindeali, and now ceded to 

IO,()4,26- 


the Company 



Di.stricts settled by the Resident 1 
at Delhi j 

-1,23,35)4, 


Syer of Delhi, ^c. , . . . . 

i,8n,(;8.u 


Districts unsettled, suppose 

4,2.'i,<){)0 

y * 



'20,ys,;»3s 


Deduct 20 per Cent, as above 

4,19,707 




Hi,7S,S31 

In Hindhslan, Rupees of sorts 


64,S9,()().1 

Cuttack: 

4.0,7 


Dedftct 20 per Cent, ns above . 

2,70,'JS] 


Arcol Rupees . . 

Broach 

fo/loTcNl 

1 10,80,1 24;lO,o7f 

i 

Deduct 20 per Ceut. as above 

•2.OO,()00j 


Estimated equal to Sonat Rupees 

Total of Revenue of Rupees of sorts 
Ditto in Sonat Rupees 


8,00,000 8,00/ 


rs, 705-88 


Sicca Rupees . 
Or Pounds Sterling 


7i,or,< 

833,1 
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J from COXQUEST and SUBSIDY, 
lowest Scale possible. 


< SUBSIDIES. 

Gross 

Revenue. 

Net 

Revenue, 

In Sonat 
Rupees. 

OM THE GUiriiWAR. 
it’t 

heiiue in tlie Atlavcesy 
— : in Guzerat . . . 

60.000 

66.000 

2,00,300 

6,97.-i7r: 

1,26,009 

10,23,27-5 

loM THE PKISHWAH. 

Dund (Jioss Revenue 
) j>er Ct. as above 3,14,593 

1 lo Shunisheer 

dur .... 4,00,000 

15,72,974 

7 , 14,595 


'i 



In Rupees of sorts 

1 111 Soiiat Rupees . 

\ ill die Atlaveesy 

h (iuzerat 

cvenue in the Attaveesy . . 

i!i/eral 

s supposed equal to Sonats 

8 , 68,379 

6,.50,3(i0 
1 ,72,300 
1,10,000 
s,ooo 

* 

8,24,047 

9,40,000 

17,64,047 

DDITlONAT SUBSIDY. 

Rajah ol Travencore . . 

Ittbsidies Souijji'cfpees . . 

j 


• * 

• ' i 

3,48,000 

• 

1 

31,35,322 


Or Sicca Rupees ..... 29*4^7 >203 

Or, Pounds Sterling 368,4.00 

Total Revenues Pounds Sterling . . 1,203,584 


ABSTRACT. 


iUISITIONS. 


Sonat Sicca Pounds 
Rupees. Rupees. Sterling. 


Total 

Sterling. 


ENUE 

«D1£S 


71,07,955 66,81.478 835,184.7 
3 1,35,322 29 , 47,293 368,400 j 
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This Avill make the future Revenue of British India amomil 
to 14,()6'8,119 /. In the commenrenionl of the year JS02-3, a 
revision was made of ail the eslablishnienls under the govcrii- 
meiits of India, with reference to a stale of peace. It does 
not appear, however, that the i*stal>lishinents of Euiopeaii 
troops in particular, were reduced to a lower scale than that 
on w hich they ought to be left at all times, and on w hich they 
exist at present. Neither does it appear to be necessary to 
increase the number of Euroj>ean treojis, beyond the iiunilirer 
which w' ere in India in the year lS()‘2-:'>, in consefpiciice of the 
additional Icriiloiy acquired since that year. The native mili- 
tary establishments w^ere fixed upon a scale, in the year I 80 ’-3, 
calculated for the existence of peace in India; and the continu- 
ance of the war in Europe, under the circninstances in which 
the enemy stands in respect to his marine, docs not appear to 
render necessary any addition to these establishments. 

The actual charges of the year 180^-3, were highet than 
the amount at which they were estimated and fixed, wi*Ii 
a view to peace. In October 18()*2, llolkar gained the vic- 
tory at Poona li over the tiooj>s of tlu‘ PeishuaJi and 
Scindeah, in coiisecjiunce of wliirh the govcrnnu iit of Fort 
St. George iiiimedialely thought it nccessaiT to asscnibJc the 
troops acting under lhal presidency, whicli afterwards marched 
to Poonah early in 18(K). The army at Ibnnbay was likewise 
placed on the w'ar establishment; )>arl of it in the field; and 
both armies were ronsidcM-ahly augmented. 

My noble friend (^lord Casilcreagh) has calculated the Extra- 
ordinary Expenses, in the last six months ol‘ ] S(j2-3,at 3()(),()tK)/. 
above the Chaigcs of liie peace establisiimeiil ; and in forming 
an estimate of tlic fnUiie Charges of tudia, in a ])eriod of peace, 
upon tile actual Charges of the year 1802-3, it is [noper t»> 
stril.e oif 30(^000/. of that Hunnint. With this sum siiliSliwted 
from them, the Actual Cliargc.^ of the year 1802-3, togelhcii;*, 
with those rendered necessary on account of the treaties of 
peace and subsidy, and by the acciuisitrons gained since that. 
j)eriod, may be deemed tair data on which an estimate may be 
formed of the probable lliture Cliaigesof British India ni time 
of peace. .J,', 

llic actual Civil Charges in 1802-3 were - - 


The actual Military Charges were - 
From which substract - - 

Remains - - - - - 

Supplies for Bcmeoolen, &c. - 

Making a total of Charge in 1 802-3 


(i^30(),bl4. 
- 3,8()0,614 


-^1(),63(),S34 


^ 3’hese cljargiis ar»^ |^n‘atc*r by 19,<J62/. than those staled hy lord Oas- 
tlercagh, iii his speech of the J9th of July, J804. 
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To this must be added the additional Civil Charges to be 
incurred in consequence of the late acquisitions^ of which I 
shall also read an estimate : 

ESTIMATE of the Annual Increased Civil and Military 
Char'ges incurred in hidia since the Year 1 802-3. 

PENSIONS AND JAGHEERS. 

Kups. of Soils. Sonant Rups. 

Scindeah an<l his Family . . . 

Ro>ai Family al Delhi, including > i 7 n(w\n<' 
the expence of irregular corps $ ' » * ' 

Begum Sumroo 10,00,000 

Total in Rupees of Sorts . 31,00,000 or 32,6)4,000 

CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Salar5" and establishments of seven ? „ 

Judges and Magistrates . . . S 

Ditto of six Collectors .... 2,23,200 

Residency at Delhi 1,44,000 

^ Civil charges at Bombay .... 40,800 

— 8 , 00,000 

Total of Civil Charges, &c. in St. Rs 40,^14,000 

Ditto in Sicca Rupees 38,20,1^ 

Total of Ditto in Pounds Sterling 

MILITARY CHARGES. 

Tv Bengal. 

Two regiments of Native Cavalry, 
at 20,000 Rupees per month. 

Sev&tu'^Ditto of Native Infantry, 
at 30,000 eacli per month . • 

Horse artillery ...... 

. £.xira cattle to the Increase . 

Off-reckonings 

Wear and tear of two regiments 

of cavalry 

.Military stores, contingencies, 
buildings^<S:c.^not fixed in the 
ainopat • t . . • 

Per’month 
Per ann. 



E 


37,0^8,000 
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Rups. of Sorts. Sont. 

Fort St. George. 

One regiment of Native cavalry, > loo 

including ofF-reckonings • . . $ ' 

Four regiments of Native infantry, ? j qqq 
at 29,000 each ’ 

Off-reckonings 6,400 

Military stores, and other charges . 15,000 

Wear and tear of horses for one regt. 2,500 


Per montli 
Per ann. 


1,62,000 


19 , 44,000 


Bombay. 

One regiment of infantry . . . • 29*000 

Ofl'-reckoniugs, &c 1,600 

Per month • 30,6()0 

Per ann. 3,67,200 

Total increase of the Military? ^ ^ ^ 60 , 19,^00 

Charges, in Sonant Rupees .S’’’* ' ’ 

Ditto, in Sicca Rupees 56 , 4 u,OuO 

Ditto, in Pounds sterling 705,000 


ABSTRACT. 
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The increase of the Military Establihliments required in 
India, and which I have now estimated beyonci those of 1802*3, 
«re two regiments of native cavalry, and seven regiments of 
native infantry, iii Bengal; one regiment of native cavalry, and 
four regiments of native infantry on the establishment of Fort 
St. George; ami one rcgiraeiil of native infantry on the estab- 
lishment of Bombay. — In the general <listribution of tlie armies 
ill India, which was made subsequently to the treaties of peace 
concluded at the end of the year 1805, it was settled, that 
the army of Bengal should supply the troops required for the 
subsidiary force to serve with Sciiideah, (being six battalions) 
and the subsidiary force to serve w'ith the Banah of Gohud, 
(being three battalions) as well as troops for Ihe Company's 
territories under the Presidency of Bengal, including the ac- 
quisitions ill Bundlecund, those made from Scindeah in the 
Doab and in Fliiidustaii, and the province of Cuttack. — By the 
same distribution, the government of Fort St. George was to 
supply, as it had formerly done, the troops to serve with the 
Kizani; and all those required for the southern parts of the 
Peninsula, including the garrisons and provinces on the coast of 
Malabar, (with tlie exception of Goa) and one regiment of 
cavalry for the Peishwah; — ainl the government of Bombay 
supply six battalions for the subsidiary force to serve 
with the Peishwah, three battalions to serve nith the Guick- 
war, a garrison for Bombay, a garrison for Goa, and 
troops to occupy the territories cedi'd by the Peishwah and 
the Guickwar in Guzerat, and in the neighbouiliood of Surat. 

The establishments in the year 1 802*5 having been fori/ied 
on the lowest scale, compatible with tranquillity and security, 
and w'ith a view' to external peace, it stands to reason, that tliey 
could not supply tlie additional troops required from tliem, 
without some additions. The establishment of Bengal requir- 
ed ail addition of six battalions to serve with Scindeah, and 
three to serve with the Ranah of Gohud. The smallest num- 
ber that could be required for the protection to be given to 
the cities of Delhi and Agra, to the person of the king, and to 
the territories in the Doab, in tliudustan, and in Cuttack, is 
two regiments of native cavalry, and live battalions of native 
infantry; which numbers complete the aiigiiienlation {viz. four- 
teen battalions) inadc to the Bengal army since 

By the late arrangements luaiie in India \vllli Scindeah, it 
appears that the subsidiary troops for that chieftain, and ifor 
the Ranah of Gohud, will not be required for those services; 
and if it had been intended to make a more favourable state- 
ment of the Riiances in ln<iia, than their situation warrants, it 
would have been pu^ible to strike off from the estimate of in- 
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creased iPilitary chargees, (amounting, as I have already shewa, 
to tfjmiM'iis of 6'() lacks of l?upecs,') the expciicc of four regi- 
ineiits of uhtive iniantrx, at least: hut it is apprehended, llrat 
the service of a portion of these troo]>s will he required in 
Buiidlecund ff>r some tijue; and, at all events, that tiie number 
of two regimen is of native cavalry, and five battalions of na- 
tive infantry, is scarcely sufficient to perlorm the additional 
Services which will be required from the Uengal army, in con- 
sequence of the additions made, to the lerritories under the Ben- 
gal government, by the treaties of peace concluded at the cud 
of the year 1 8(>3. 

In consequence of the distribution made in the year IfOt-,- 
tlie duties of the proviiires on the coast of Malabar, Mliich, in 
18(>'2*3, had been performed h\ tlie army of Bombay, fell to 
the lot of the army of* Foil St. George. These dntu s had 
always requiied eight battalions; and Mhen, in conse(|uci\re of 
the distribution which 1 have alr<‘ady noticed, it had become 
necessary to remove the Bombay troops fiom those piovinces* 
to the Northward, an augmentation of the army of Fort St. 
George, to the amount of four regiments, became necessary. 
The regiment of cavalry to be supplied to the Peisliwah, also 
required that a regiment should be added to the establishment 
of Fort St. George. — The duties which fell upon tlie Brnirboy 
army by the distribution of 18C'4, required for the subsidiary 
force w^itii the Peishwah six battalions, for the subsidiary force 
with the Guickwar llnee battalions, and garrisons for Bombay, 
Goa, Broach, Surat, and troops to occii))v the territories of 
Oiizerat and in the n<‘ighbouihoo<l of Sntaf, ceded bv the 
Peishwah, and the Cui< kwar, and conquered from Sriiuleah; 
the detailed number for cacli of whicli services, it is not 
necessary to mention. 

It will be obserx^d from this statement, that the additional 
services required from the artiiics of Fort Si George and 
Borubay, in the year and at the present moment, hev^uid 

those required in the year 1 exelusive of the gairi^on for 

Goa, are one regiment of ciivahy, and six battailous for the 
Peishwah, three baltalions for tlje Guiekwar, ami troops for 
the conquered and ceded territories in Onzerat. Accordinglv, 
the addition made to the miblary establishments, the expenses 
of which are ii^eludcd in the Cstimale of (io lac ks, are one re- 
giment of c'lvahy and four regiments of native infantry for 
Fort St Geoi ge, and one regiment for Rom hay ; making, in 
the whole, ten battalions. — No JeduHions of tiiese €•H^ablisb- 
ments can, in my judgment, be made with safety. The total 
of charges, therefore, for a future peace* establislirnenl, in- 
cluding the charges of 1 802 3, and adding the civil and military 
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charges occasioned by treaties of subsidy, and by the conse- 
quences of the Muhratta war, will stand thus : 

Charges of 180*2-3 ----- 10,650,831 

Additional civil charges, rendered necessary by 

treaties of subsidy, peace, - 477,520 

Additional military charges - - - _ 7< >3,000 


Total future charges ----- lJ,83f),3^4 

The revenues, as before staled, will be - - 14,008,119 


Leaving a surplus revenue of - - - d'- 2,828,705 


From this sum must be flecluctcd the interest of the debt, as 
slated in the account No. 2, p^ige 03, 1,8 23,< lO/. to which 
sum must be added the inlerest on tiie Mini to be borro^ved to 
supply the deficiency in the year 1805-0, viz. 2,05.'»,9 being 
at 10 per cent, 2()5,593/. making the total interest of the debt, 
in 1 SOO, 2,088,03 >/. and the actual surplus, after providing for 
every demand, will he 7^*0,130/. In ealcuiating this surplus, 
no eretht is taken for any augment atioii of revenue Oevond 
J 802-3 ; although it is certain, that some branches, sucii as 
salt and opium, must be, and have been already augmented ; 
^’ja 2 i;*inues of the provinces gained by the peaie, will also 
[)roduce more than they have been esfunated at. 

The actual Dvhi in India, iji April, w.is, according 

o account No. 1, page f).'), 2S. iy)7, inclndi'fg arrears of 

'stahle^hiuenls, Debts not be n nig interest, ami dtMiiiUuls upon 
lie Coinpaiiv of evei% de-euption. — To this Debt must be 
idded the delieiency of {csourv, as slatiMl in page .03, tor the 
^ear 1805 - 0 ", being .‘,0‘ -oP) •?/. and the total g;ossdebl, on 
:he 3{ til of April 1 8no*^ -mII be3(>,87 3,t5 >/. ri<nu this -um 
^ugliJ to be subtract* <1 , 1,1 il, 0 1/. I'lt* amount in pos- 

>tsMon i»f tile eommis.s'o.icis (or the redcmp’io i of ihe Debt, 
>u the 3oth of April i8 >. and the halanee will give 
27,722v\0l/. l<a’ the net DeOl of lialia on the >■, tli \piil 18\>0'; 
L)f w hii'li sum, the amount beaiing inteu st, ap[»ears to be 
24,250,82 1/. 

When this Debt, however large, is coinnared with the Assets 
11 India, ami with the value of the forts, houses, warehou^es, 
Stc. in Jn-jia, (valued in No. 23, page fS, at .d,,0,h'4*,208/. all 
necessary for carrying on governinent, which lia\?* eoa money, 
und would cost money to the t’ompany's succe'.sms, whoever 
they might be, supposing the transfer of the tenitoiy ever to 
take place,) and when to these sums are added tlie amoiiqt 
of the Compuiiy s claims iijioii govemment for money expended 
in India, on account of the public, it may fairly be stated, 
that the actual value of the property of the East India Com- 
pany in India, exceeds tlie amount of their debts. 
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I am aware of an error hi this statement, as in this view of 
the Debts and Assets, tlie amount in ttie possession of the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund ought to be subtracted 
from the amount of the Quick Slock, on the 30th of April 
1804*. But there is an error also in the Assets. l"he Quick 
Stock is estimated only to April 1804, and is stated in page 7 -2, 
to amount to 17,252,3,9.9/. But in the calculation of these 
Assets, there is an omission of 12,4S,hOO pagodas in the cash 
at Fort St. George. It appears by the paper No, 1 9 , }>age 63, 
that the balance rcmaijiing in the dilferent departments at Fort 
St. George, on tlie 3()tli of April I 804, was 57,I9,b'o5 )>ago- 
das; whereas credit is ghen in the account of the Assets to 
the same period, for only 4 4,7i»005 pagodas. ' The difterence 
between these sums ought to he credited to the Assets in 
April 1804, viz. 12,48,600, or 5O0,0(>()/,'^ 

The additional sum in the hands of the Coirimissioners of 
the Sinking Fund, on tl»e 30i!i April J 805, ought likewise to 
be added to tlie Assets calculated to that period. 'J"lie sum 
stated in page 48 to he in the hands of the Colnmis^ioners lor 
the reduction of the Debt on the 50th April 

1804, is - - - - - Ct. Bs. 2,80,00,^63 

On the SOth April 1805, it is - Ct. Us. 3,15,10,048 

Difference to be added to the Assets calculated ^ 

up to April 1803 - - . - - 3 3,I0,o83 

In cstim ‘ting the Assets to April 1 806, it is projier to add 
to them the sura w'hich will be in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund m April ltS 06 , viz. 

Interest upon the sum of 3,15,10,648 Cunent Ru- 
pees, for one year, from April 180.., to April 
J806, at eight j>er cent, is about - . . 25,00,000 

To the Assets then, as they stood in April 1S('4, 

viz. 17,252,399 

Must he added the sum at Madras oiiiilted - - 300,ooo 

The additioiini .‘ium slated to he in the hands of 
the Cornnii.ssioiiers of the Sinking Fund in April 
180,5 - - - - - - - - 361, 

The interest upon 3, >5, 10,648 Rs. or 3,151, o64/. 

for one year to April 1806', - . - . 250,000 

r ■■ 

And the total of the Assets in April 1 806, will be . 1 8,353,407 

This view of the Debt and Assots of different descriptions, 
however, is taken only as a general one, and not by any means 

TVic re is also a small sum of money omitted in the cash at Bom*^ 
hay, but this is nut taken into the account. 
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Co be relied upon« Measures undoubtedly ought to be tak^ 
to reduce tlie amount of the debt ; but if, from circumstances, 
those means should be impracticable, this general statement 
will serve to shew, that in case of the transfer of the territory, 
upon the conclusion of the charter, there is value in^^ndia to 
the amount of the debt. — But it may be contended, that tliis 
statement is no justiiication of the amount of the Debt, which, 
from 179^5, when it was 7>v>62,19(>/. has increased to be, hi 
April 1806’, 27,722,391/* of which sum 1 6,669,745/. have been 
incurred since 179^9 under the administration of the late Go* 
vemor-General, Marquis Wellesley. 

In order to understand the mode in which this Debt has 
been incurred, it is necessary to advert to. the state of the 
Company's affairs, in the year 179^^* 

The Revenues at that time w^ere . * . 8,059,880 

The Charges, including supplies to Bencoolen, &c. 76o>654 

The luteVest of the Debt was - - - - 603,926 

Leaving a Deficiency of resource or a Surplus net 

Charge, of 19-t,700 

The Debt in 1 7 9vS was 11 ,032,645 

The Assets in India were • . - ^ 9»922,903 


This state of the resources in India had been occasioned by 
a laudable desire to increase the investment as rniicii as was 
possible, wiiich will be seen by a review of what had passed 
between the years 1793 and 179^^* 


In April 1 793 the Rexenues of India were - 
The Charges, including Bencoolen, &c. were 
The Interest of the Debt was - - - - 

The Debt was 

The Assets were 

■ The Surplus Revenue, after providing for all 
Charges, exclusive of receipts for sales, &c. 
was 


£K29^,m 

6,155,Q6S 

656,205 

7.362,190 

8,834,53$ 


1,612,256- 


In the course of the five years betw een 1793 and 1793, the 
following events occurred lo increase Ih^ Charges in India : 
there was war in Europe; an expedition was fitted out against 
Mauritius ; and another against Manilla ; Ponerfeherry aitd 
Cochin were taken ; and maritime expeditions were sent 
against Ceylon, Malacca, and the eastern islands. — was 
necessary to keep up large ‘establishments in the conquests 
made; and salaries were paid lotbe civil and military ^rvants 
of our enemies who became our prisoners. — During the same 
period of time, ihe Company's military esti^blishments in India 
were new-modelled, and this occasioned an increase of ex- 
pease. The civil and judicial establishments in Bengal were 



fixed on the jusl scale on %^Jiicli they exist at this day; u^hicli 
at that lime occasioned an increase of annual expense to a 
very considerable amount. Accordinj^ly it appears, that the 
actual charges of the civil and military < stablisliinents in 1798, 
exceeflifltl the actual charges of the civil and military establish- 
ment in the year 1793, in the amount of 1, 372/209/. and the 
siunplics to Beijcoolen of 179^, exceeded those of 1793 
in the amount of 1 (>2,477/* But the etficient cause of the 
stale ill which the finances were found, in the year 179S, was 
the continiiaHce to send home investment at the high rale at 
which it had been hxed in the year 179.>, notwithstanding that 
the charges of India had necessarily increased, and the reve- 
nues had decreased to the amount of 234,:rl9/* 

By reference to llie accounts, it will be found, that in the 
five years between 1793 and 175)^^, tbti cost and cliarges of 
inveslmeiits hent home to Europe, was - of . 9,89^^,794. 

Supplies to Ch na 339,444 

Amount advancerl in India to the king s and com- 
pany’s shi])s during the same period, was - 531,932 

Making a total disbuised on accoiail of London, 

of - - - - - - - - f(),784,190 

The amount of Sufiplies received from Europe, in 
the same period, for bills draw’ii, stores, mer- 
* chandize, exjiorl sales, and bullion, was - 3,744,425 

Leaving a balance of 7, 039, 765 

against London. 

It appears by what is above stated, that the Charges in 
India, between 1793 and 17.98, had increased considerably; 
but there was upon tiie tive years a surplus of llecei[)t of reve- 
nue beyond the Charges, amounting to 4,181,35<}/. which 
being deducted from the balance before stated, against Lou- 
don, leaves the sum of 2,838,2t)(>7. which must have been 
borrowed in India at high interest, for the purchase of in- 
vestment. 

It will be found,! that the Debt incurred in the five year§* 
from 1793 to 1798, was .... 3, 6*6 .">,43 3 

The increa4ig of the Assets in tJiose five years was 1,088,365 

Those in 1793 being 8,834,338 

Those in 1 798 being 9>922,903 

And the actual increase of the Debt in compari- 
son willi the Assets, was - - - . 2,55T^()^b 
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In a minute which Lord Wellesley recorded in ^ 
he reviewed the st:;«le of the Financ es in India, and pointer out 
the real cause of the increase of Debt in the following words : 

“ From that jiaper it appears, that, allow ini; for a supply in the 
** course of il>e to Fort St. George, of 75>Gb*0t)0 sicca 

rupees, lu* 0,.i7j.^v»<‘/., und to I>omha\ of 25,00,000, or 312,500/., 
the fieileu'ULy pu v\’hi« b provibioii irubt be in order to meet 

the expected dt niaiai.-^ at the thret; Frcsidencieb respectively, will be 

‘‘in Bei : J, . . . 1,23,38,360 

“ ^iadras, . . . 43,45,351 

« Bombay, ... 41,67,611 

“ The total deficiency therefore at the three Presidencies together, 
“ w'lllaiuoimr to Mcca rijpfx-s 2,13,U1,02J, or 2,672,655/. 

“ J Ilf iiriinc(Jiat(‘ o?u^rs of ihc c‘^t/maL< d deficiency, will appear 
“ obvious rroiii tJi<* annexed acconnt>. 

“ By a<\ouni; fVo. 2) the sums appropriated in India to the piir- 
“ ])OSt;s ot m^ Lstments and commercial charges, in the years 1796-T 


“ and 17 amounted to 4,96,45,165 

“ curr<‘iit 1 upccb ; haviiiir been, in 1796-7 .... 2,30,70,125 
“ and in 1797-8 .... 2,65,45,040 


“ and exceeding the amount of Bills drawn upon the Court of Direc- 
tors from 1 iidia, within the same period, by the sum of 3,83,39,363 
“ eurront rupees; the hills drawn on the Court of Directors having 


“ been, in 17 9t3-7 79,88,699 

“ and 111 1797-8 32,87,203 


“ And iiy account (No. 3) it appears, that the proposed investment, 
“ fur 1798, from all our India possessions, including the supply pro- 
“ niised to C’aiuoii, aiuoniits to 2,40,88,000 current rupees. 

“ But the accounts Nos. 4, 5, and 6,slit w, that the total suniap«< 
“ plicahlo to the purchase of investment from the revenues la 
“ India, and produce of sales of imports from Europe was, in 


“ 1796-7 81,43,858 

“ In 1797-8 96,44,550 

“ and IS estimated to he in 1798-9 78,20,133 


“ This annual demand for the purpose* of investment, upon a 
“ scale so far exceeding the annual means of the three Presidencies, 
“ is the principal caubc of .the present deficiency. 

“ Tlie cmnpAraiive view winch I have taken of our expenses and 
“ receipts, in exaimniui: liie cau.ses of our aetJial distress, suthcienlly 
“ provc'^, that many of thosi' causes are of an absolute permanent 
“ nature, and that invist of them must boj expected to cunrinue for 
“ a considerable time ; th.it iho invcstii ent, at one. the most pow'er- 
“ full I'ause of our temponirv distress, the main sprhig of the indus- 
try and opulence of the people committed td our charge^ and 
“ the acfive princijdc of tlie conjinercial interests of i!ie t-ompany, 
“ is more likely to be incicasc*! than tv> be dnuimshed in any fntui'« 
“ year; and, consequently* that the emharrabbUients of our tinances 
must be progressive', if s.unc means he not dcvi*^cd for ak^ng the 
“ resources of this Presidency, which must now be considered as 
“ the geucral treasury and hank of our Indian empire, furnishing 
supplies for the services of all our other possessions in India, as 
wr '-a large and increasing proportion of the capital employed 
ip trade to Europe and to China. 

F 
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, ^ ym mode of supplying this assistancewhich I would recommend^ 

allready been suggested by the accountant-general, and 
** seems to unite several advantages with relation to the intcresto^ 
botli of India and Great Britain : it is comprised in the following 
propositions, 

“ That it be respectfully recommended to the honourable the 
Court of Directors, to take the earliest occasion of sending out 
‘‘ supplies to India to the amount of eighty-five lacs of rupees, 
or 1,062,500/. in addition to their usual consignments, by an in- 
crease of their annual export of British manufactures and pro- 
** duce, to Bengal and Bombay, to the full extent of the indents 
from Bengal and Bombay respectively; and by an annual supply 
of silver bullion to Bengal, to the amount of fifty lacs, or 625,000/. 
** The supply of bullion to be provided in part, by a proportionate 
reduction in their usual consignment to China. 

** The increase of the export of British manufacture and produce 
** to Bengal and Bombay, will, probably, afford considerably relief 
to the finances of this government; as, by reference to the ac- 
count of sales of Imports from England, it appears, that tlie ave- 
rage profit upon the Imports from England, sold in Bengal in 
1796-7, has been above twenty per cent, and at Bombay thirty-five 
per cent, and tliat the demand is increasing. This measure 
would, at the same time, obviously become highly beneficial to 
the interests of Great Britain. 

“ The export of silver to Bengal would be more advantageous to 
the Company tlian the payment of bills, at the presen’t high 
rate of exchange ; a rate \vhich w ill probal)ly continue for a 
** considerable period of time. Such a stock of silver would be a 
relief both to public and private credit, and would invigorate all 
“ the financial operations oi this Government. From this resource 
supplies niJgliL easily be furnished to Canton, through the medi- 
** um of the trade in Opium. 

** If the sale of British manufactures in Bengal and at Bombay 
should equal the general expectation, an additional supply of 
near a crore of rupees (J, 250, 000/.) would accrue to this presi- 
dency from the combined result of the two proposed mea- 
“ sures. This supply would be nearly equal to the probable ainount 
of the permanent deficiency of our resources. 

“ Nothing w ould ho more just than to appropriate a proportion 
“ of the profits arising from the Sale Amount of th^ Investment in 
** Europe to the augmentation of the Funds necessary for the pur- 
chase of investment in India. Ihilcss some such plan be 
adopted, nr some otl.c| means devised of furnishing aid to the 
** resources of Bengal fn»m England, it is evident, that a reduction 
in the ainount of the Indian in\ esurient will soon become inevi- 
table ; for it eiifcnot he denied, thtu a very large proportion of 
** the Capital which has passed into Europe through the medium 
of iiulian Commerce, for tlieso hiM. two years, and is about to 
pass in the- present year, lias been, and must be created by loans 
** of money raise*! in India, under every circumstance ofdisadvan- 
tage. 'fhe increase of the Investment, thcrefin'c, during the pe- 
riod desciihed, must be viewed as representing, not the surplus 
revenue, but the increased debt of India. I’he circulating 
Capital of India, which is known to be very inconsiderable, 
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in propprtion to the productive and commercial powei 
country, cannot supply so large a drain for any long p « of 
time, even in the event of peace; but if the vvar in Europe 
** should continue, the difficulty of raising money for the public ser- 
vice, by loans to be negociated in India, must become nearly 
Insurmountable,*^ 

At that early period of time, the Governor-general earnestly 
urged the Company to provide for the provision of investment^ 
by increasing the amount of the sup[>lies sent from Europe. 
They were still continued, however, uf)on a scale much too 
low for the amount of the investment, notwithstanding the 
efforts which were undoubtedly made by the noble lord who, 
at that time, presided at the Board of Controul, and by niy 
noble friend, (lord Castlereagb) and by the Court of Directors, 
to send out larger sums. 

By reference to the papers before the house of commons, 
it will b*e found, that the total amount of the sums laid out in 
Investment, from Ai>fil 1798 to April 1804, 
was - - - - “ - - - ;f'9i6l9j348 

Supplies to China - - . - • 1,761,263 

Of advapees to the King's and to the Company's 

chartered ships in the same period - - 448,931 

Making a total advanced in India, up to 1804 - 11,829,542 

In making up the account of the sums advanced 
in India, on account of the home conceni, tiie 
following must be added : 

Advances for Ceylon - - - 1,182,472 

Making a total advanced for the home concern, 

up to April 1804 - - - - £.\ 3,(> 12,014 


The total actual amount of the supplies received in India by 
the sale of goods, in bullion and stores, and for bills drawn on 
the Directors, iu the same period, appears to be, =^‘.9,864,086 

The balance is 3,147»725 

for which London is indebted to India. 4 

It may be said, tJiat the Company had a right to expect 
aid. from the territorial resources of India; tliirt the revenues 
have increased since April 1798; and that the financial dis- 
tresses which existed at that^ period were very soon removed. 

The events which have occurred since April 1798, must he 
recollected. The first of these, in point of time, was the war 
against Tippoo Sultauu ; at the same time tbatY4i large ai^y 
was put^nto tlie fieftl on the frontiers of Oude, to oppose 
Zemaun Shah. The* army of Fort St. George did not return 
to its! O’*' s till the month of December 1799; aod in tlie 

F 2 
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md^th of May 1800, the army of Fort St. George was assem- 
bled again, amd^put down the rebellion of Doon^^eali Waug. 
Before this service was completed, an expedition was filled 
out against ; and, in a very tew months after the troops 

had returned from Egypt, the armies of Fort 8t. George and 
Bombay were asscinbied ami increased, irj cor sequence of the 
distnrtianccs in the Mahraila emr/ue. — Besides all lljis, the pay 
of the -King's and CompaiiVs lro'»ps, strvnfg under Fort St. 
'George, was increased; and die Hvil and judicial establish- 
ments, under that government, were p'aced on a more just 
scale than they had been bef -ie. 

During these great and ex* 'nsive ndli'ary operations, a va- 
riety ofoihers were iioct^ssLiiily carried on m difibrent parts of 
the Peninsula, each ol which had a UmUecy to incieasc the 
military chaiges. 

According to this statement, it appears, tlrit a very consider- 
able proportion of the dei»t in India had been incjiired at 
diflferent times by the purchase of investment. If the account 
between the revenues of India and the Company had been 
kept in the form of a merchant’s account, or in the manner 
in which the East India Company keep their account against 
the public, tlie interest upon each sum borrowed for cthe com- 
merce of the Company would have been carried to account 
against them from the moineut at which such sum was bor- 
rowed. 

In this view of the case, the interest at 1 0 per cent, upon 
52,858,206?. being the amount laid out in India beyond supplies 
from England, and surplus revenue previous to would 

be annually - - - , - - - . 285,820 

And for eight years to 18()6 - - - 2,120,560 

The Interest upon the sums borrowed since 
17y8» each from their respective number of ’ 
years to 1806 - 633,005 

Making a total of ----- oaf . 2,7 59,56*5 

It is evident that all ^these sums have been charges upon the 
revenues, and of couise have contributed to sw^ell the amount 
of the existing debt. 

There is al^ in the amount of tlie flebts incurred during lord 
Wellesley’s goveniment, as before staled, a sum of 1,200,000/. 
on the revenue of the Cariiatiq, with interest; which debt 
was incurred in a former period, previously to lord Wellesley s 
.arrival. The mode in which this debt was incurred is as 
follows: — ^The registered Creditors, uiid^j* the act ,of 1784f, 
had a right to certain portions of the annual payments''made 16 " 
the Company by the Nabob, under the treaty conclude with 
that prince by sir Archibald Campbell. f 
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In the year 1791> lord Cornwall^ ai^sumed JIabt>b’s } 
countries, applied all Ihe revenues to defray the civil and 
military cliarges of the Company. The Creditors applied for 
payment to the Company, and Ihe^ decisioit was not JP^ed 
upon the subject till after the year 1798, when the p^dpal 
which had been due in 17dl> interest calculated to that 
period, was added to the Company’s bonded debt of Foft St. 
George. 

But there is another view which may be taken of the Debt 
of 27,722,391/. which is supposed to be due in India, on the 
30lh April 1806; 16,669,746 /. of which have been incurred 
since the 30lh of April 1798. 

The Assets in India, in April 1798, were - - of*9»922,96^ 

In April 1 8O6, supposing them the same as in 

April 1 804, they were . - . - 17,252,399 

Increase of Assets in that period is - - - 7,229,493 

Subtract the Increase of Assets from the amount of 
the Increased Debt since 1798, and the remainder 
will be - - - - - 9,440,252 

which is the net Increase of Debt 
Set off against the net Increase of Debt the sum of 3,14'?',725 
being ine sum apjilied lo investment, to suj)plies to China, and 
to his Majesty^ and lo llie Company's chartered sliips, beyond 
the amount of the exports and supplies from Europe, and the 
result will be, that the debt incurred in Iiuiia, on account of 
civil and military eslablishnients and services of all descriptions, 
including the Egyptian expedition, is 6,292,5 1 7 eight years, 

from April 1 798, to April 18 (j6. 

This view is liable lo the same exception as the former, on 
account of the errom iu the accounts of the Assets: but the 
error is not of very great magnilude. In this account of debt, 
*'Supj)obed to have been incurred on account of political expen- 
ses, is included the ainoufii of supplies to Bcncoolen and St. 
Helena, which, in the six years from 1798 to 1804 only, 
amount to 1,096,736/. 

Upon a review^ of tlie accounts which have been laid beforp 
parliameiil at different times, it a[^>ears, that large sums 

have been expended iu India, for services chargeable to bis 

Majesty's Government; the Egyptian .cxpediti^»« was carried on 

* Increase of del)t as abore, fur services in Inctia . 6,295^518^1 

Deduct Kgyptian Kxpeditiuii ’ .^\902,S61 

Carnatic doI>t, with interest, as :»tated in Lord 

Castlereagh’s printed Budget . , . . . 1,800,000 

2,70tf,861 

for the net debt incorred on account of Indian Ex- 
\ s, during eight years ... <£‘.3,589,fi65 
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of this Conipai^;^n4 ^Sxpelispes have been in- 
curred in Iiiaia.vOn account of expeditions against the Danish 
Se);Ueinents, and of their capture; for all of which expenses, 
the Company have a claim upon the public.— But as these ex- 
penses have been incurred in India, and have been a charge 
upon its revenues, the amount allowed for them, and paid, or 
to tie paid to the Company, ought feirly to be sit off ag^ainst 
the amount of the debl, as well as the sums advanced to his 
Majesty's ships, and for tlie Government of Ceylon already 
noticed. 

There are other sums also which now conslilule a pari of the 
debt in India, the value of which the Comjiany have received 
iu England. — ^The total charge of the Molucca Islands, during 
the time they were in th-e possession of the British Government, 
ought to be carried against the home concern in the analysis of 
the debt in India; as nearly the whole of the produce of the 
Moluccas was sent home, and sold for the benetit of the East 
India Company. ^ 

After this view of the Debt, it is to be hoped that its amount, 
considering all the circumstances which have contributed to 
raise it, will not prove, I bat the Company's affairs hvjye been 
managed in an improvident manner; and that the public will 
see, ill the general situation of the Company's finances, ample 
means of reducing this debt to any amount that may be deemed 
advisable. — If the mode proposed of drawing a proportion of 
the debt to England be adopted, and the saving of interest, 
which will be the result of this operation, be added to the 
annual interest calculated to amount to ^5(\000L upon the 
principal now in the hands of the commissioners for the re- 
demption of the debt, this revenue alone will make an impres- 
sion upon the debt, whicbmust soon reduce it to the level to 
which every body wir.hes to see it reduced. 

Notwithstanding tlie large amount of the debt, and the em- 
barrassments occasioned in India, at different times, by the 
great demands for the various services which were in jn ogress, 
the Com})aiiy's credit was improving from the moment of lord 
Wellesley's arrival in I|dia,lo the moment of his departure. — ► 
On the first of June 17.9^, the 12 per cent, paper in Bengal 
bore a discountxof { to ^ per cent ; *on the :9lh of July 1805, 
the 12 per centsjwere all paid off* and the \0 yer rent, paper 
bore a premium bf 4 percent, iu June 1795, tiie 8 per cent, 
paper waaat a discount of from I2f to i:;| per cent.; in tbe 
beginning of 1805, the 8 per ceirt. were at par^ and would 
have continued so, if it had been possible to send out specie 
from England at ah early period in the season. In July '5, 
they were at a discount of from 3^ to J| per cent.; in /^uiic 
17.98, the 6* per cent, paper wras at 21 per cent, d&countv ii^ 
1805, the 6 per cents, bore a discount of only 8^ percfat.' 
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TlifW improv^g slute of the credit is to be tlie ^ 

public coubdclhce gained by* the regularity and publicity of aU 
the financial operations of the Government, by the measure of 
establishing funds at Fort St. George and in Bengal for^ the 
redemption of Debt ; and by the judicious measures adopted 
for the improvement of the revenue. — The amount in possession 
of the conn:w$ioners for the redemption of the debt, on the 
30th of Apru^'lSO/j, as appears in page 90 of the printed ac- 
counts, is 3 , 151 , 064 */. which sum at eight percent, interest, will 
give nearly 250,000/. j>er annum for the reduction of th^ debt; 

The improvements eftected in the revenue during lord 
Wellesley s government also deserve notice. Exclusive of the 
increase of revenue, by territorial acquisitions, and by subsi- 
dies, it appears, that every brunch of the revenue of 17.98, 
under the Bengal government, which, in the five preceding 
years had decreased to the amount of 234,5 i 9 was improved, 
under lord Wellesley s government, as follows : 
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50,Jt,‘144J 

Ojnuni - - - 

CustOTllS 

.. 

20,81,184 

30,8Q,20() 

19,06,016 

- 

12,51,460 

32,23,865 

30,38,3.96 

'■‘^nercn^c of the f»l(] B 
Benirai iluiing loni 
<rov<'rnuicnL 

r venues of j 
Weilc'sicy’b^ 

Sicca Pups. 1.07,94^58 
Stcri. £. l,.'549,38l 


The total increase of revenue*; during lord Welh'sley’s a<b 
ministration, in dilTcrenl parts of India, is - - ^f.6,6'08,239 
Tile revenues iiuvin*^ been, in 1798> - - 8,n3Q,S8t» 

And those estimated by me for the future - * 11,668,1] 9 

The general commerce of the country is improved equally 
with (he revenue. It appcars,-by the public dociVneuts before 
the House of Commons, that the commerce of India is now 
able to supply the China market so eifeclually, as nearly to 
preahwletl^e necessity (»f sending bullion to China ; and h^rge , 
are now imported into India from that countiy. 
view which I have taken of the general) .siyiatidli 
tfie ai| irs of Uit India Company in Itidm^ I h ' it it ' 
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^ \viil te fotu^, tiisEt tfaeir Debt, alUiougfa ^id certain W 
p-essing in a very great degree upon their prosj>erity, and 
upm the attention of those who have the management of their 
ftifotrs, is not of a magnitude to create any danger ; that it 
appeals, that there are means of reducing it, at no very great 
distance of time, to a inoderale amount, and that, under the 
auspices of ^he noble lord, (Morf)etli) by a just attention to the 
system of economy which be has recoiiiniendeii, and by re- 
verting to the syslein and scale of. establishments fixed in 
1 80^-3, with such augmentations as the change of affairs has 
rendered necessary, and as I have already described, the 
revenues of that great emj>ire will be found to afford ample 
means of restoring the finances. 

Mr. WHITSHED KEENE said, he greatly preferred the 
situation of India at present, to what it was in 1798, and had 
such confidence in tlie benefit that would result froin the ter- 


Mr. OiRANT said, he had a slateinent in his hand which 
he had reason to believe to be correct ; tlie only mode of 
ascertaining wiiore the error lay, was by comparison; it was 
impossible then to enter into the detail ; it might be done upon 
tlie report. 

Mr. PRINSEP declared, that he could not allow the com- 
mittee to rise without lirst delivering his opinion, at great 
length, on llie alarming aspect of the Company's affairs, which 
Jio declared to be in a state of absolute iiLsolvency. Rather 
than again forego his privilege, of which he had been more 
than once deprived in the way now attempted, he would count* 
the house. He was ready at that late hour to enter into this 
investigation, or to adjourn the debate. 

Mr. iL SM*'*^1I deiiH'd t! al the Company was in a state of 
insolvency, an d, that such an assertion as that which 

the honourub! *an had made, required some further ex- 

planation. 

'Mr. PRI^ iS proceeding to. account for the opinion 

w hich fie had ^ ced, when 

Lord CASTLEREAGH observed, that, from the honoura- 
ble meiuber^s course of reasoning, it was evident that his ex- 


ritorial acquisitions made bt marquis Wellesley, inasmuch as 
tliey had left no footing for Bonaparte, that he would invest 
all Iiis property, iiad he ten tini% what he possessed, in India 
stock. 


man reported progress and obtained leave to sit^again 
day next. 



ON THE isfh Of JtJLT; 

House oe 

July I5u 

Lord MORPJITH itooved the order of the day, for 
Buniiiig the a^dumed| debate onihe EasHtidia Budget. Th0 
bouse having resolved itself into a committee, 

Mr. GRANT said, that -after the clear and satisfiictory ex- 
position given by tlie noble lord (Morpeth) of the present state 
of the Company's afiairs, it was not his intention to have en- 
tered into much observation upon them; but, as the imn. 
general (Sir A. Wellesley) had,,oii the first night of the debate^ 
brought forward a variety of statements, which, in fact^ 
amounted lo another Expose of those affairs, having, for its 
object, a justification, or| ratbe^ commendation, of the finan- 
cial management of lorl Well^ey, it became his duty to 
submit to the house th(^ vkjvsfte entertained of the principal 
lubjects treated of in' the fion. Generals speech. But, first, 
it would bdV<^^ssary f^ him to advert to some remarks which 
bad fallen, on the pre^ding night, from another hon. gent* 
(Mr. Francis). That hon. gent, had said, that the Company's 
Sales were now acknowledged to be productive of loss. Mr. 
Grant denied, that any such acknowledgment t^as made by' 
tiiose connected with the Company, pr that the statements on 
the table would support the bon. gentleman's allegations in 
respect to loss on the Sales. The amount of Profit on Sales 
ending 1st March 180.5, Mr. G^nt observed, was, by the 
printed account on the table. No. 25 - - .£.1,172,779 

* And the Charges of all kinds were per said account - 1,591,S19 

Leaving an apparent deficiency of. - - - - 418,64(7 

But among these Charges, were several articles which 
did not belong to the commerce, and were entirely of 
a territorial nature, such as Political Charges on ac- 
count of the territory ; in all - - - ' 

Military ditto 

St. Helena Charges are stated at - 76,0^ 

But the average of 3 years is only 63. 

• — 

The total of these is - . #» - - 892,496 

Leaving a deficit of only 26,924 

« I «!■ 

*\i8^^ight fairly be placed, also, lo Ae Polit il Cbastgu, 
b^atr Aae set»’"nieiit of St. Helena aotweFed ; >' pur* 

G 
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postn, as well as commera^, and a pari of its cMrge oogfaf 
jOstly to go to the former head* would be unfair, how- 
ever, tp judge of the resiolt of the Company's coihmerce by 
the last year; because the Imports from India, in that year, 
were most uncommonly small, the advances for them in India 
having been less than the estimate in the Indian accounts of 
1804-5, in the sum of rupees 41,78,582; and the Sales also 
were, from the unsettled slate of Europe, much more unfa- 
vourable than usual, as would appear from reverting to the 
accounts of former years. 

In 9 years, from 1795 to 1803^ the average of 

profits was - • ^ . 1 >397,971 

In 5 years, from 1799 to 1803, in was - - 1,677,517 

111 2 years, in 1804 and 1 805 - - - - 1,185,307 


Difference short, in the avera^* of ihl 2 last years, 

per annum - - ^ ' 492,210 

Mr. Grant said, he should have occasion, in th? sequel, to 
notice some other things, advanced by the honolirable gentle- 
man (Mr, Francis) ; but, in the mean time, would address 
himself to the Statement of accounts between India and Europe, 
which the honourable General had delivered in his speech on 
the former qjght. By that Statement, tbe honourable General 
made the Commerce with Europe to be indebted to the Ter- 
ritorial Revenue, from April 1798 to April 1804, in the sum 
of- ------ T ^.3,578,590 

And, from April 1793 to April 1798, in - 2,216,032 


Both 5,754^22" 

To whicli if tlie Interest on these suras be added, 
it would be 2,407,839 


Making a total of ^ - of. 8,202,46*1 

He did question, that the honourable General was satis- 
fied as to *AC accuracy of the Statement he thus brpuglit 
forward; l/at it would be found to be extremely erroneous. 
In an Acer' ant drawn up with great care at the India House, 
which he (Mr. Grant) had occasion, in a former session, to 
produce t j the house, and which he now held in lu|^ai^^ 
the Debits, and Credits between Britain, on the ^ 
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vlddia and Chba, (m the other, tVom the year iT'SS'd to 1 802-3, 
' forming a period of 15 ye^rs, stood thos,: ' , 

Total amount of supplies of Ooods^ Stores, and Bullion, 

to India and China ----- 1 43,3'.53,63T 

IJitt^fiof payments in England, on account of India 
, ' and China 5,085,690 


48,439,527 

V Ditto, of receipts from India and China in goods and 

^^ills £, 46,973,820 

Ditto, of receipts in England, on account 
of India ------ 1,599,586 

^ 43,573,406 


Balance in favour of India - . 133,879 

I 

In this account, every thing received from India and China in 
jiny way, was'^i^ited ; /every J|lilng supplied to them was 
debited. Goods^kst omward pound were not charged to 
India and China homeward bound, were 

placed to the credit oilndia aim China. India had also cre- 
dit for the tSclnimercial Charges paid there, which w^ere not 
included in its n'^oices ; and for loss on the sales of exports 
thillicr. The exchange was, as usual, at 2s. per current rupee, 
2s. 3d. the Bombay rupee, and 6's. 8d. tlie pagoda. The 
' bills drawn by India and Cliina w ere debited ; the sums 
received from government in England, for tlie expences of 
military expeditions from India, were credited. 

Again, by a new account, vvhi^h he Iiad caused to be made 
up between India and China, on the one hand, and England, 
on the o^r, for 10 years, from 179^-4 to 1802-3, 

Th'e 'Total amount of Supplies to India iind Ciiina £, 

were 29,531,583 

The total amount of Political Payments in England, 
on account of the territory in India, was . . 3,743,028 


' Both 33,274,611 

Total amount of receipts from those Coun- 
tries 3;, 

Ditto in England, on the account of 
India 1,:. 

' Both~ ^5,503,160 


Exceisu^oC I^ceipts front India and China, in th> 


• • 


3,549 
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The causes oF this differaacc of testily ih fast |>eriod of' 
to yem, appeared to be these: 

•In the first period, from 17^9 to 1792-5, the Tttoports . 

froOi India and China were proportionably less . 752,008 

Payment to government at home, more , , . 500, 

Difference of PoliticarCbarges, more <. . . . 8^42,661 

^ 2,094,669 

Difference apparent per first account of 15 years . . 133,879 

Total 2,228,348 

as above, 

Mr. Grant said, be bad also caused a third Document to be 
made out, shewing the state of Accounts between the same 
countries for 7 years, from 1798*9 to 1804-5, inclusive ; which 
comprehended nearly the whole time of lord Wellesley’s 
government; and this account stood thus: 

Total supplies to India and Chha . 1 . .. . 23,782,632 

Political Charges paid in ^Engla^ • S • ^ 2,833,227 

Both 28,615,859 

Total Imports ••••«£. 23,286,5a< . 

Payments received in England . 4,762 

^ 28,079,274 

Balance against India 336,583 

To which may be added the Balance that appears 
against India in 1805-6, when the Exports to it 
were very large, and the receipts from it unusually 
small 1,690,100 

Total against India and China, in 8 years, up to 1st 

September 1805 ’’7,226,685 

Tliere was still another way of viewing this account : 

The balance as above, in a period of 15 years, from 

1788-9 to 1802-3, was in favour of India . . 133, 87£ 

In the two following years, 1803-4 and 1804-3 the 

balance was agai<>ast India ..... 642,8 1( 

. Appai’ent B^la oe against India and China in 17 years 508,963 

Although these accounts, comprehending a great variety o 
transactioi]|^ for a considerable length of time, w'ere not to bi 
contended/ for as absolutely perfect ; yet the honourable gentle 
man said,/ '.hey were, as far as he knew, just; he must cone ludi 
them to le, in fact, substantially so; and far i^rj? 
fhan thoscy with which the honourable General 
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jBished ; didtiot doubt they, aBso; been made 

up without any intentiohal misstatement. 

These statements^ prodtieed by €be honourable Geneml, 
made the Balance again^ Commerce, frqm April 
^1793, to Aprillt)04 ....... 

To which add the Balance by Mr. OraiU^s Statements . ' 

in favour of it, as above 508,961 

And the whole Diflfercnce would be • . . 6^03,583 

It must, therefore, be liighly presumable, that there were some 
great omissions, in the honourable Generafs accounts, to the 
credit of England ; probably, the bills drawn on England. 
[General Wellesley dissented from this observation; and it 
appeared the debate, on a following night, that the Political 
Charges paid in England, on account of the territory, were 
not credited in the Generafs statements, and made the principal 
cause of-difference.]^ On the whole, therefore, there was no 
evidence, thbt the ccmimer^ owed any thing to the territory 
in the periodV^f lord, Wciysl^s administration, or that any 
part of the iiicre^t^ 8f ife«4ndia debt during that administrur 
tion wa? to be charged to the Commerce. 

Mr. Gyant next adverted to the Account entitled “ Stodc 
per Compuh?fion f"* on which Mr. Francis had made some ani- 
madversions. This Account shews the whole state and resale 
of the Company’s affairs, at home and abroad. In it tljc 
capital stock, subscribed by the members of the Coin])anY, 
and owing to them, was «<ll included, because an order of tlie 
bouse had directed it to be omitted ; but this in the jufigment 
of any intelligent person coOld make no difference, and there 
was a fair reason for the omission, because, when a partner- 
sli^ mid an accoui\t of its Debits and Credits before those to 
•NAwiiom it wa;> indebted, it never included the debts owing -to 
the partners, or, in other words, their capital; the qitestioa 
being only, what the partnership ow'ed to others, and what it 
had to satisfy them. By thb Account of Slock, the Company 
appear, contrary to all unfavourable iusiiiuations, to be solvent; 
1st, as to all the demands upon them fr reditors, exclusive 
of their own body, and, 2dly, as to i v vn stockholders, 
thus ; 

The balance of the Stock per Computation, h 
the Company, over ami dlfove all claims 
except by the Stockholders for stock, is . 6,18|,f67 

The value of the Stock, at the rules at whiali it 

^ - %m,ooo 


♦ See Appendix, No. 
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And tlu 5 » account Msxhibits^ that to pay up th« stock- 
holders, a sum would be wanting of ‘ . . . 1^598,733 

But, tt) answer this apparent Balance, there are Forti- ' 

fications. Buildings, and a variety of articles,! comr 
prised under the head of Dead Stock, which stands 
in the Company’s books (deducting 400,0001, awarded 
for that head ia the time of queen Anne) at . • 9,550,400 

Balance in favour 7,960,667 
From which admitting deductions made by government 

at home, from the Cohipany’s claims on it • 2,460,000 

There will stilt remain . 5,500,667 

The various subjects comprehended under the head of Dead 
Stock are undoubtedly to be regarded as a great and valuable 
mass of property ; for which it must be allowed that the Com- 
pany would, in all reason, have to receive a very large sum, if 
(let the supposition for the sake of argument be made) every 
thing except the Commerce were to l>e yansferred. f*- 0 in them 
o the Crown. But, besides all Ibis, thyCompquiy possess an 
immense territory; which, by retiAnchiijlnts, y 111 immediately 
produce an available surplus, that iinprove 

the state of tlie Company's affairs, by reducing the debt, and 
the interest on it. , 

T'he honourable geiilleinan next proceeded take a view 

the Company's Indian Debt. The honourable General had 
computed tliis Debt to be, at the end of April something 
more tljan 27 inillfons sterling ; and, of this sum, he estimated 
about l6 millions to have been incurred during the adminis- 
tration of lord Wellesley. Mr. Grant observed that, according 
to the ISudget Accounts, the Debt liad been, 

On the ^^Oth of April 1804 - - - 22, 5.?^, 207 

On the 30th of April 1 805 - - - 25,4 

And on the 30th of April 1806, by coinpii- " 

tation 2S,5()(»,0()0 

after deducting tlie amount of the Sinking fund. But, it 
had been foimd, subsequent to the close of all our former wars 
in India, that there were large arrears due for Military Ex- 
penses^ over and abo^ the sums previously reckoned upon in 
estimates, so he crUTa not help apprehending, that, in the 
complicated milii .ry operations lately carried on upon a scale 
large beyond all former example, the same tiling would be 
experienced in^ a considerable degree ; and he therefore, 
thought it fair 'p allow, at least, a million and a half for arrears 
M Military ch/i*ges not yet brought to account. This sum 
>»'oqld make ti^ debt, on the 30th- April 1806, after diduct- 
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ing the amount of the jinking fund, 30 millions sterling. Oai 
the accumulation of this debt, he observed, that, in 1793 , it 

had stood at - a£ 8,074,865 

fj^798, vtrheu lord Wellesley’s government commenced, 

^ . 11,032,645 

And in 1806, including tlie aiTCars above-mentioned 

for ejfcpcnces in 1805 at 30,000,000 

So that the accumulation of the Del^t, during h>rd Wel- 

leslev’s government, would be about . . . 18,967,355 

Instead of 36 mill ions, Insides a sum paid off from 1799 

to 1805, by bills on England of . . , . 2,532,195 

Both 21,499,550 

•r making, altogether, the increase of the Debt, in the 8 years of 
his lordship’s administration, about 2 if millions sterling. How 
this vast sum had been expended, was a question tliat required 
particular- investigation before it could be accurately auswererL 
It was a quesVipn of v<°ry seri4us import. Clear it was, that 
the honourable'^Tenenfij’s mahod of accounting for it was not 
satisfactory, becaiwsi^’fiifyjAupposed a considerable part to 
have been incurred by borrowing money in India to supply 
iiivestmentr^to Europe ; which supposition was shewn to be 
groundless by’^he statements Mr. Grant had exhibited. Doubt- 
less, a very great proportion ot* the Debt had been occasioned v 
by the expenses of llie military expeditions undertaken in India, 
at the desire of the king's government,, by the wars we had 
carrie<l on there since the year 179 ^» a»d by the larger balances 
which tlie extended scale of oiir affairs had placed in the vari- 
ous offices and depai traenls of the different presidencies. The 
increasing Interest on the Debt would, alone, account for the 
abso^r^)fiou of a large sum of tlie resources of government, 

Tir 7 years, from 1791-2 to 1797-3, there had been paid, for 
interest, on the Indian Debt - - . 3,688,000 

111 7 years, from 1739 to 1804-5, the amount of pay- 

meiilii fur interest is - - - * - J), 000, 000 

Making an increase for the payment of Interest in 

the last 7 >ears, of - - - " - 5,440,000 


With regard to the debts termed op 
stood to be a class of debts contraclc 
and amounted. 

For Bengal, to - - - - 

For ft^cjnis - 


‘y w ere ,under- 
e year 1800^ 


5, 022, 000^ 

000,000 


22,000 



chtractmsHc of these Debts wa^ that the interest as u^cll 
as the principal was payable in England at the option of the. 
lenders and both principal and interest at rates of exchange 
which rendered it probable,, that payment of tliein might be 
(demanded in England. All the other Debts were in a certajfS*^ 
sense optional, the principal being also transferable to England^ 
ljut only very gradually, and at a rate of exchange which made 
it improbable that the holders would avail themselves of that 
option. Undoubtedly, the contingency of being liable to be 
called on in England for the payment* of even six millions^ 
(though any such deniand could only come in the course of 
some years, and so not without affording time for preparation,) 
was a vciy serious contingency, which ought to be looked at 
with the otlier considerations belonging to this subject, certainly 
most alarming, of the Indian Debt. 

The great question which now called for attention, was the 
liquidation of this cnorrodus Debt. was of a^magniiude 
which left all fonner precedent W behind, an^^inless means ' 
were taken to reduce it, the iiiter^ alo^ mu^t^verw belm the 
affairs of the Company. A plan was necessary, 

and immediately necessary. It should be the prime object of 
consideration, and of any such plan the first prin^le must be 
a retrenchment of our expenditure. We had beprff much fiom 
' the honourable General and others, of the increase of our 
Indian revenues; but in vain are our revenues increased, if the 
increase of our expences keeps pare with them. The most 
important question is not, what is the amount of our revenues, 
but what is the amount of our surplus ; and unhappily it will 
be found that as ox .r revenues have increased of late years, our 
surplus Iras diminished, as will appear from the following par- 
ticulars : 


In the years 1793-4. 
Tlevcnuc. Interest. Charges. 

8,294,399 £. 526,205 cf. 6,1 15,146 

Irt the years 1 802-5. 

13,464,537 1,457,377 10,960,354 

In the years 1 803-4. 
13,273,04; . 1,534,758 . 13,5 1 8,170 


Net Rev, 
1,612,226 

369,088 

[Deficit. 

1,779,884 


And the last/,f these years in which, instead of a surplus, tlie2;e 
was so laige a deficit, included only a part of Ih^j expence of 
the first war with the Mahratta chiefs Dowlut Row Scii^ia and 
the Berar r%ali. It was obvious, Uterefote, that the/ajwas^' 
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necrssitr for an available surplus, and in a decree commensurate 
to the effect required. Without this, all plans for the reduction 
of our Debt must be ohiniericul. No iijy:enuity of plan could 
relieve that man whose expences should c oiitiuue <^realer than 
^-J^iffiicouje. This was not the time to enter into a discussion of 
the means of reducing tl»e Debt, but it was clear that an econo* 
mical spirit was essential to that end, and this being presup- 
pos<*d, of which indeed tlie recent putceedings of the Bengal 
govei ninent give lair jn omise, he thought that tne i eduction was 
praclicablc, perhaps even without resorting to an increase of 
the Compauv’s capital; thouijh he di<l not conceive the objec- 
tion of an honourable gentleman (Mr. Fi ancis) to this measure 
to be sutHcieiit, because, if money eould be employed to ad- 
vant*age, as it was clear it could in the f>rcseiit case, itwasim- 
niateiial whether the advantage was to he in the way of com- 
merce, or of gain by interest. Theieweie, however, other ob- 
jections to iiicieasing tlie capital at picsent; for, during war, 
new Stock wf»i4ld necessarilv bl* sold on terms comparalUely 
;infa\ouiable, ard tlie public might object to the increase of 
the cajiital on such tc.iiits, for die purpose of pacing off Indian 
Delit. 

As the honourable Cieneral had enlarged on the improved 
slate of tlie CoMipany’s credit in India during the administration 
of lord Wellesley, the honourable geutlcinan said, die felt it 
necessary to make some remarks on that subject: and, first, 
witii respect to the Sinking Fund eslablislieil in Bengal. That 
fuiul, allhougli it liad indeed bought up a consideiable sum of 
llic Debt, had in fact gi%'en no extraordinary aid to tlie reduc- 
tion of it; for it differed essentially in ils piinciple from the 
Sinking Fund established in FiigUiid, wJiich with every newr 
provision' for tlie payment of interest on loans, laid an addilioii- 
nl. on the subject to form a fund for the reduction of 
tlie principal; heir was an addition to the income of the state. 
Bol the Bcngvil Sinking Fund was formed by no siicli addition 
of income. It had only a part of an income existing before, 
afipiopriatcd to this paiticular object of l)u>ing up Company’s 
paper, and an eijual reduction might have been effected by the 
same sum in directly paying off debt, w ithout any establishment 
of a sinking Fund, the establishment of which, as all the 
available surplus of the Bengal revenue \vas pledgeil to tint 
public to be primarily applied to pay off debt, seemed to trench 
on the faith of (iovernment in respect to that pk^Jge, and if it 
were line, as he had licard, that the advances tcAthe Sinking 
Fund w'ere even unlicipaled by loans from the trea.sarv, this 
was cetwiiily a direct violation of the }ihHlge that had been 
given. On the other hand, it was to be admitted, tliat the pur- 
^ H 
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phases of CoiiijraiiN’s paper, by the Sinking I'kind, served to keep 
up the credit of that paper. But it was true also, that 
the new optional loans, being taken on far belter terms for the 
lenders, than the earlier loans, did contribute to give anincr^is- 
ed value to one description, at least, of Company’s paper; m?r* 
it was because the paper was really better; there were however 
several weighty o])jections to tliese loans; tliey frustrated the 
ohl remittanee ]>lan, for lirpiidating the Company’s debt; tiny 
might be productive of very serious em!)arassnients to the Com- 
pany’s finances at home; and, above all, they were a dangeroiis 
instriiment in the hands of any government, by enabling it to 
undertake schemes of roncjnest and ambition unsnitable t© 
the intrinsic poueis of our Indian governn)ent, and our true 
Kne of polio V. 

As to the inoril that had l)ecn ascribed to lord Wellesley, for 
Ihe reduction w hich had taken place in his time in the rates of 
discount on the CorapanCs paper, it would be found, on investi- 
gation, to result from causes distinct from increased confidenrn 
in the government, or increased |)rosperity in the public affairs. 
Tlic sinking fund, as already observetl,* otherwise a measure 
liable to objection, had laiM'd the value of the paper. The 
new paper issued, being of a Ixitter descriplion than the old, 
was iiotonly at a lo^er discount itself, but servedto diminish the 
discount on the rest. 

The properly of the community in India was miirh increased ; 
for, as government became poor, the subjects became rich ; 
and, tlicrefore, more money was brought into the market to 
buy paper, which enhanced its value. Great part of the nine 
millions sterling paid for interest on the Debt, in the last 
7 years, had, doubtless, gone for the purchase of new paper; — 
and, as the old loiius, on which the discount had been fiighest, 
drew', in the course of time, nearer to the term of pay- 
ment, they, of course, became more valuable; whilst paper, 
bearing the same disadvantagetms conditions, was not again 
issued; all which will accoimt for an impiovcinciit in the rale^ 
of discount, without ascribing it to the merit of government^ 
or the confidence reposed in it; thoogh it may be also true^ 
that tlie eclat of victories and conquests might have raised san- 
guine expectations of future prosperity, among those w ho look- 
ed no farther. — As to tlie general influence of the late wars in 
India, on the jift’airs of the Coiui)any, he would not lake this 
occasion to go into a digression on a subject deserving of dis- 
tinct and serious discussion; but he thought it right just to ob- 
serve, that tlio'^e wars liad enormously increased the expenses 
and llic Debt of the Company, without adding any Security 
necessary to us; without even adding, permunenti), ip^ch to 
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mwr rrveim^s; and.al the expense pf our reputation, lor juslice 
and moderation, in the eyes of India. 

Before concluding he wished to say a few words on the Trea- 
ties lately concluded by sir George Barlow, which had been 
4j^sured by an honourable gentleman (Mr. Francis), as precipi- 
tate, Mr. Grant said, they were conducted according to the 
general principles cstablislied by tiie legislature, and the orders 
of the Company; according to the positive instructions lord 
Cornwallis had carried out, and the opinions and coimneiiced 
measures of that ever-to-be-lamented nobleman; that they 
were also to be justified by financial propriety ; for if, as an 
honourable General had said, there was no financial necessity 
for tliem, which he (Mr. Ciraiit) did not admit, there was at 
least, great financial expediency; there was no just object for 
carrying on the war; every thing was against it; and, there- 
fore, the sooner it was terminated, consistently with our -credit, 
l^hich these treaAs have preserved, the better. 

As to llie severe censures which the same honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Francis) states the Court of Directors to have passed 
on sir G. Barlow, lliey were confined to an expression of the 
Court s great surprise, that the members of the Council should 
have submitted to their own virtual exclusion from their official 
functions, by the assumptions of the governor-general; but as 
to any change in llie conduct of sir G. Barlow, nith regard to 
the line of policy he had acquiesced in under lord Wellesley's 
government, it was not to he ascribed to mean ' oinpliance, biit 
l(^ bis sense of duty, on learning what he had not distinctly 
understood before, the positive determination of the authori- 
ties at home to change the system of foreign policy which lord 
Wellesley had followed. Sir G. Barlow had conducted himself, 
in tbeX^ile ncgociations consequent of the view's entertained at 
home, with great vigour and alulity; his general merits were 
acknow'ledged, even by administration; and he was in high 
esteem with the Company, although they had not, on account 
of his acquiescence in the measures of lord Wellesley, at first 
nominated him provisional successor to lord Cornwallis; and, 
indeed, although they had been strangely censured for sending 
out that nobleman in adying state, Mr. Grant solemnly declared, 
that he had no idea of his being in ill liealth when lie embarked 
for India, otherwise, neither he, nor any one who loved that 
most amiable man, would have contributed to his going out. 
But, in fact, sir G. Barlow, by'standing next to lord Cornwallis, 
had all the benefit and the authority of a provisional appoint- 
ment, saving only the exercise of llic extraordinary powers of 
governor-general at the presidency, whicli was not likely to be 
of any importance. 

H 2 
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As to the question, that had lately been very warmly agitated, 
concerning the removal of sir G. Barlow, and the appointment 
of a successor to him, Mr. G. said, he should, for differont 
reasons, then abstain from entering into it. It had already 
taken a determinate shape. The body willi which he was co::- , 
nected, had followed a line concerning it, in forbearing to bring 
it before that house, which he sliouid acqnic&ce in ; and he 
himself, who had in the earlier proceedings been, as chairman, 
a party concerned, had he understood, been misrepresented in 
some things, though he did not know by whom, nor, exactly, 
in what terras; hut, he had endeavoured to bung what had 
been vvhisj>ered into hght; to bring it inlo a tangible shape, 
in order to ils reintatioii ; of whieii he was most confident; 
for, lie soiemnlv declared that, in the whole of tlie transac- 
tion alluded to, as far as he was concerned, he h*ad ach'd up- 
right!} and conscientiously, a . his friend (MrJSmith) tlie deputy- 
chairman, than whom a more honourable ii^m did not e\i>t, 
bad also done ; and they were most anxious for an opportu- 
nily of vinclicaling themselves; and should be obliged to any 
gentleman in that house, or out of it, to aid them, in bringing 
any thing alleged against their conduct into light. 

Mr. Alderman PHINSEP rose in reply to Mr. Grant, and 
observeil, that hv knew not bow^ far the speeclu's and state- 
nient of the honourable ex-chairman had tended to dispel the 
gloomy apprehension . \\iii( h must have arisen fioin the result 
<»f tlie candid ami ]»ers]#icuo>is detail of the nolile lord (Mor- 
peth) on a loriner night, lie knew' not how far he nuelit veii- 
liue to calculate upon the iniuressiou he should < jidcavour to 
make on the committee, b} the totailv difl'erent view be should 
take ot the magnitude and the causcvs ot the Con»j»ai>\,’s pre- 
sent distress. But he feit it his dut}, fiist to appriM* the com- 
mittec of the nature and extent of the responsibility imposed 
upon the hou>e and the l ouiitry, by the act of tlie 3.3d of hi> 
present majesty. No man, after reading tlnil lu t, conltl en- 
tertain any other idea than that of diiect partnerj>hip. [>> the 
tilth clause of that act, ilisposing of the profits of the Com- 
pany, it appealed tliat during the conlmnanrc of the exclu- 
wve trade, tiie net proceeds of the Coinjianj s saks of g(>ods at 
home, w'itli the duties and allowances arising frojii the private 
trade, and all other profits of tlie said Coinpaii}, shall be ap- 
plied and disposed of (alter olh«i* preferences) in the pa}rneut 
of a sum not exceeding 500,000/. per annum into the receipt 
of his mu jesty s exchequer, to be applied as parliament shall 
direct.'" Here, after quoting these words of the act, the ho- 
nourable inciuber proceeded to observe, that, however equal 
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iMiis ]vartnersliip be in rt\sponsil)ilitY, tbe profits had bcefc 
by 110 means equally divided ; for vvhilbt tbe proprietors had 
been rewvini; 10 and a liatf per cent, oiitlicir nominal capital, 
tlie country had been disappointed of every ha If-j early pay- 
.mernt but two of its stipulated proportifjn ; and, at the same 
time, an enormous debt bad been arcinnulatin" by the (>3111- 
pany, and an enormous expcnce incurred by llie state, in the 
protection of their commerce and doniinions. 

It Imd been admitted by the bonourabie gentleman jviio 
spoke last, tliat a responsibility of 1 7 millions luiiii; over Eng- 
land at a time llie most critical in her own financial affairs. A 
demand, inlinitely beyond tbe Company's faculty of answering. 
The hiiuso and the country would, Ihetefore, soon be called 
upon to make it good. A fresh inmute iuve-tigalioii \\ti% 
therefore now become absohilely necessary, and tln< ala lime 
wlien liie government ought to be wholly occupied in its own 
more immediate defence and support. The noble lord, it was 
true, had declared it to be the liuly and intention of the com- 
niisMoners for India afhiirs to call the attention of parliament 
to this subject at an early period of the next session. In the 
fnean lime llie homunablc member concei^ed he was doing 
his duty to his eonntrv, houever irksome and ungracious the 
task migiit prove, to dissect this anomalous lYlixlnre of impe- 
rial commerce and conmuTcial dominion ; to separate the t'a- 
)>ital actually absorbed by this eomine»ve, from the mass of 
Debts, Fayinenbi, and Assets, compicheiaud m tlie Budget 
Statement annuaity laul before the house. For ii it should ap- 
pear, that any thing like his estimate ot its amonut was drawm 
from a capital wholly horrowed at interest, it would be utiedy 
impossible to reject the conelusion he had so fiequeiitly pressed 
n;»ont|le iioiise, that the tiade had been a losing one to an 
immense amount ; ami this fact would do away all the argu- 
ments of the hononiable ex-chairman, which be bad again ad- 
duceii from an irrelevant statement of the intercliaiige of pro- 
(>erty belwei-ii Asia and Em ope, blending together tbe India 
and tile Ciiina trade, and forgelliiig, tliat since tbe year 1780 
the date of the first subscription investment, these operalionsi 
bad originated abroad, on fuiuLs piincipally borrowed at inte- 
rest. VVoiild a Him 11 of the biue principal, four years after- 
wards, be an equivalent, es})eciaiiy when the greater |)art of 
these returns were made in stores, and bullion I The honour- 
able gentleman had endea\'’fnired to prove, by this statement, 
taking throe dift’ereiit views of the subject, tliat tbe Company’s 
trade was not indebted to the territories, or to the India Debt, 
^ He should, however, now beg leave to (listingnish what it had 
always been studiously endeavouring to confound; and to se- 
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llic trading Capital from the resources of dominion, and, 
far as the documents before the bouse would allow him, 
the capital required by the India Trade, from that of China. 

The Jionourable Alderman then proceeded to read extract* 
from the Budgets of 1804 and 1805, reciting, as he 
ceeded, the points of reference in each. The advances for* 
trade in the three presidencies, and Fort Marlborough, in 
1802-3, were he observed, upwards of two millions. While 
these cargoes were coining home, others Avere collecting at tlie 
presidencies which employed 2,30(),0()u/. more. Tiie Cash 
Balances abroad on the 30Ui of April 1804, were nearly 
60 (),() 0 ()/. 

So that taking these sums, as they stood of 2,1 ('0,000 

2,30(^000 

6 () 0 , 0 ()(> 

The India Imports employed an active capital of 5,000,000 
At this period there were at home, of goods 
sold and not paid for - - - - - 1,150,000 

Goods in England, unsold, partly China, mid 
partly India produce, (),440,0()/. uhich he should 
charge the India trade with one half - - 3,220,000 

This made India commerce amount to up- 
wards of ------ 

With regard to the exports, the amount of the 
Cargoes from England, not arrived at their destin- 
ation, at the dale of the quick stock account 

was 3,580,000 

Exports paid for, exclusive of bullion l,20(),(i0() 

Silver exported and remaining • - - 820,000 

Impress and war allowances on ships out 450,000 

Which gave, according to Stock, by 
Computation, in the whole - - 6,050,000 

Half of which belonged to India - - - 3,025,0()0 

The whole India concern, therefore, absorbed twelve mil- 
lions. 

The China Cargoes, homeward bound, he should estimale 
at three millions; those providing abroad were no where staled, 
but on an estimate of 1803 and 1804, he should assume 3 
millions, making together, 6 millions; if, to this, he added 3 
millions, being the moiety dedu’eted from the India account 
before-mentioned of 6,050,001)/. it made the sum of 9 millions, 
which, added to the 12 millions, already mentioned, formed a 
mass of 2 1 millions sterling, of active capital, absolutely m- 
l^loyed in the joint commerce of India and China. 
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The honourable member next statetl, as part of llie dormant 
rapilal, the value of Kast-ludia house, warehouses, 

- ^ - ^.992,200 

Dead slock purchased 100 years since, and still 
•remaining in the Company s accounts - - 400,0(5Q 

'File total of tliese items, which however were not by any 
ineaiib all dial might be ciiarged to liie trade, the committee 
would perceive, was upwards of twenty two ?nillions. He 
was aware lliat probably some of them might be subjects of 
disjtiite; aUlio’ Indm goods were paid for before manufactured, 
on the other band tie believed several of the English commo^ 
dilies exported were bought upon credit: and the bills drawn 
fioni India and China, the latter particularly, supplied tliis 
Capital to a considerable extent. He would nevertheless take, 
what iiad been repeatedly acknovviedged, and he rather thought 
by the imble lord near him (lord Castlercagli) that llie com- 
merce of the East India Company required four Capitals, or 
about four and twenty millions sterling: the allowances he 
had Just made, nothing hnalklated his assertion that the trade 
was carried on with a borrowed Ca]>ital ; for where could it 
be shewn, that 21, or even 10 millions of real funds of the 
Company were or had been existing for many years back? 
Tile trade was carried on with borrowed money, and the inte- 
rest upon the loan made it a ruinous trade and liad occasioned 
iiiosl of l!ie existing embarrassment. 

I'he hoiiouiat)lc member then proceeded to complain of 
the very small portion of the manufactures of this countrVf 
wliich this immense (apilal enabled llie Company to export 
to India, and the inconsiderable British Tonnage employed 
this trade. The number of tons, he slated to 
be, not nioie than 20,OiH) out, and the same iiome; and 
liio Company’s luerchandise for the last 1 1 years by re- 
terring to the papers on the table, 5 millions; or on ant 
a\erage, below ;.(U),(M)()/. per annum; — Was this small and con- 
leiiijitible proportion of the national exports our natural share 
of tile trade to Britidi Lidia, to acquire and defend which the 
mother country had made such sacrifices ; and was now iu 
tlanger of being soon called on to make a saciifioe of 17 mil* 
lions more? Wds this a consideration sufficient to Justify the 
exclusion of the rest of his majesty’s subiecls from a free inter- 
course w'illi the immense aiui’ Jmpulous regions W'itliiti the 
limits of the Company's charter, extending from the Cape of 
Crood Hope to Cipe Horn; while neutral flags could range 
at large tlirougliout the Facific and Indiair oceans, and derive 
encouragement and support to their rising and rival commerce 
and from a free and unlimited access to every' one 
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the Coi:i]>an\ ^ cslabllshnients, hither they carried and 
unmolested, not only tlic produce of their o>vn, but thei^piaiuH 
faehires ot tliis eoimtiy, and brought awa}, in retuin, the 
prodaetions of India, to meet us in e\ei y niaiket of Europe 
and America? Not that he disapproved of their admission 
into the ports of India; the siUer they carried there, had 
afforded considcialde relief to the cii<idiilion. All he had 
cvei claimed, uas, a riL>ht in Erilish snl>jcets, to a fair com})e' 
litioii with forei^.ners in that part of the trade, wdiic h the com- 
pany had neither taculty, nor inilination to cany on, 

Tl next became necessaiy to enquire into the fact he had 
asserted on a ibrmer evening, with iei;ard ti> the means which 
the Company possessed, of carrMU" on tliis limited commerce, 
from funds of their own; a comiuerce which must, from its 
veiy' natuie, prove ruinous, from the expensive manner in 
which the "oods were conveyed, — in ships larger than n(!ces‘«ary, 
expensively fitted uj>, and constructed on princijdes w liirli <ii- 
niinished their capacity for stowage of merchandize, on the ]>lt‘a 
of enablinir them die belter to act as ships of war. — Fonr-and- 
twenly millions he Jiad assumed as the capital required to 
carry on this commerce. I'his capital he looked for, in vain, in 
the arcovint of Stock by Computation, whme, instead of find- 
ing any Cajhla), lu? ie|)eated, and with regret, the balance, if 
fairly taken, was cousideraldy ai;ainst the Compain. In llii» 
\ccoant, exclusive of the Company's Capital, a balance was 
assuiiieci of ?\1S1,':?()7 

The CompanCs Capital actually cost - - 7,7^<kO()() 

So that the balance - - - 

was the amount which, upon their own slatemenlj^ the coin- 
j)any were minus. 

The Jion. ex-chairman had argued at ronddei'ahle length 
against this mode of stating the account, and wished to com- 
pare the Joint Stock of a great public and rharleied Coinjiany 
with the Capital of a private parlnerslsip or individual trader: 
but was there any anology between them ? I Jie one was a public 
and Joint slock, in wliich the subjects at large held traiisfeiable 
shares, always at market, and fluctuating in value, a^’cording to 
the price of money, and tlu' estimation or cM'dit of the Com- 
pany. hi the instance before the c<mimittt‘e, liiis Company 
enjoyed privileges, guaranteed by pailiament, and fiossessed ter- 
ritories, producing a princely levenne; their stork, therefore,* 
jiartook of the nature of* the juiblic securities of this country, 
pledged for the national debt, and was as mueii a public claim, 
as the India Debt of 30 iniliions, or the Boud Debt of upwards 
of ^ millions at home. It came, by no means, under the des- 
ehptiop of the capital of tradesmen, wliich must .Imavs be 
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i;i)>})Vicd to tlie puyment of debts, before fhcy can be d^citied 
iiiSQ^ent ; and is, tlierefore, properly 4*\rluded, when a state- 
jneni of their affairs is laid before their creditors. In this view 
of the sutiject, he would, therefore, ask, wliere he was to lir.d 
•tJie ‘^4- millions, required for trade? where else hut in tlie i^jen- 
cral assets oi‘ Ihe stork account, in wliich a debt of ‘M millions, 
mostly at India interest, made so prominent a tii; nre. . The in- 
terest of that de]>t was a char<»e upon tin v liole ctMcern of 
revenue and commerce ; and to exclude a pi 0[ Portion of that 
interest from the charges of theliade, was, he cc.Uciukil, con- 
trary to the common sense and reason of mankind, whilst the 
admission of it totally abohshe<l all the profit so vannlingly 
assumed upon tiie commerce at large. 

Iteic he nonldask the bon. ex-deputy cljairn anbeliLi^l him 
(Mr. (». Smith), who was b<‘sides, a baukei of llie tiisl oini- 
iieru e, his candid opinion of the Stock b\ ('oinputatio.n, taken 
without the capital, according to the lion. ex-{ Ji >innan\ siate- 
incut ; and which, Iheieloie, might be c<>osidt 'cd as the expo- 
sition of the atVaiis of ouf‘ of his custoineis in endnnrassed 
circumstances, and calling on his banker h>r assistance : it was 
onb^ considering milla>ns as thousand^, and the e.nalogy would 
bo eoinjdete. Before tlie honourable banker advanced any 
considendile sun>, sn has l7 millions, he meant 17 thousands, 
he was perfectly sure the honourable banker would sit down, 
and minuteh scrutinize the items oil the cieiiit ‘^ide of tins ac- 
count. All the delits, be w'ouidknow, must Im‘ answ’<»red, and 
)nobabiy to auamouut beyond the statemerd ; bat he would 
naturally ciiquiie wliat was the nature of the assests to answer 
them ? 

Here bho honourable member discussed several of tlie items 
of the t^iork account upti> Marcli 1805. Tiie lirst was a sum 
of 1 aliedged to be due from govcnimenl to the com- 

pany: this, he contended, was not the case; it was a part of 
the national debt, consisting of consols, and standing in the 
name of Ihe compai#, for which they had taken credit at par: 
valuing them at h’O, this item was overcirarged in tlie sum of 
48.j,024/. Another debt of government for stores and sup- 
plies, which stood at 4,4( 0,192?. bad been, by a speriat coni^ 
mission, curtailc d intlie sum of ‘^,08 5), 39 '2/. Another item, which 
must come against the general assets, was a chaige upon the 
Carnatic estate, of ‘),h,)(),S3v8/.^. under liquidation, it was triie^ 
but substantiated abroad under the n gistcr of the laic nabob’s 
creditors: and, as he believed, still running at interest : to avoid 
much cavil on th.is item, he would strike ofl’ whatever should 
appear reasonable to any member of tlie rommittee ; be would, 
therefore, call it onlv 4 millions. Here he must thank the 

1 
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noble lord (Morpeth) for his candour in producing a prospec- 
tive Estimate* of the Revenues and Charges in India, fofl|^OD 
and 1806, by which it appeared that the Debts abroad on the 
1st of March last would be increased in the sum of 2,6i5,9-57l^- 
(aud this without any provision for investment). 

The next article was, it was true, a matter of estimate and opi- 
nion : itAgarded the actual value of an item, which appeared, 
in the wick Stock abroad, under the title of Debts Outstand- 
ing, an^nncluded advances for Investment, Arrears of Revenue, 
Loans to Rajahs and Zemindars, (the Guickwah Rajah among 
the rest), to no less an amount than Q,l6S,00i)L: but, would 
any man of business in the bouse, cither financial or commer- 
cial deny the honourable banker's claim to a considerable 
allowance for had debts under this article? Would 2 mil- 
lions be loo much to deduct from this item ? The sums, there- 
fore, to be deducted on the whole account were - - of 

483,024. 

2 , 085), 392 

4.000. 000 

2. 655. . 557 


Forming a total of - ^ . 11,228,373 

Which, when set against the balance, in favour, 
in the Stock account before him, of - - 6,181,267 

Left a balance against the Company of - - d . 5,047,106 

There was indeed, as the last sj>eakcr had stated, a memoran- 
dum at the foot of the stock account, by wJiich a sum of no 
less than 9,994,208/. was stated as the cost of Buiidii>gs and 
Fortifications, of Plate, Furniture, V,e&scls, and nar.tations, 
since the year 1702, w hich sumtliehon. ex-cliairmaii liad con- 
sidered as an available asset, against the alledged deficiency* 
He was very much surprised, indeed, to find this item addu- 
ced in the manner it had been: were it^veii valid, this sum, 
ihougli nearly ten millions, would not square the account, when 
the Company’s capital, and the deficiency he had just proved, 
should be set against it But, really, a single glance at the 
title of this account would remove every idea of considering 
it as a claim upon government, when the lease should expire. 
One column, amounting to nearly two millions, consisted of 
Household Furniture, Faimin'g Stock, Pleasure Boats, Plate, 
and Table Linen, of which articles, the wear of an hundred 
years had not much increased the value. Of what nature were 
the Buildings? Some of them forts upon the great rivers, dis* 


See Appendix, No, 2, 
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hiaiitled by time, or swept away by the changes of currents. 
Others, either absolutely levelled with the ground, and rebuilt, 
or^fr standing, repaired at an enormous expence. Others of 
the buildings hud given place to the new (and, if they pleased, 

, splendid) palace laiely erected for the accommodation of the 
Governor-general, which, however it had been reprobated, the 
hon. member thought highly necessary and becoming. Would 
such items as these be admitted in a final ad]ustment,^ehveen 
the Company and tiie Slate which had expended so many mil- 
lioiis in effecting the acquisition, and protecting, by its marine, 
these commercial dominions 1 Was it nothing that the country 
was now actually deprived of the services of 25 of its own re- 
giments ; that two squadrons were maintained in the Indian 
seas; that Ceylon once, and the Ca[)e of Good Hope had been 
twice conquered and retained, at an enormous expence ; that 
a sum of 3 millions and a half had been paid to the Company 
on this account since 1804, and a further sum of 2 millions 
was now under liquidation! If there must exist an imperium 
in irnperioy while it did exist, the subordinate empire ought, at 
least, to bear its own expences, of which these ought to form 
a part. The hon. member, therefore, totally rejected this item 
often millions. 

Would an exposition, asked, such as this now 
appeared, if made by an individual, induce any banker to 
enable him to continue the concern! The hon. member, for 
bis part, declared, that he could not see how it was possible to 
continue this system, cumbrous and unprofitable as it was: 
time, would, perhaps, shew what was to be done ; or be might 
learn, from the noble lord who had lately presided at the India 
board, how the Company were to g<i on, without having recourse, 
as on a former occaskui, to the aid of parliament, its partner 
in this concern. For himself, he could see no other justifiable 
mode of affording that relief, than a previous examination into 
their affairs, and a resolution to separate the Revenue from the 
Trade. As to the %)pe expressed by the lion, ex-chairman, 
that their affairs would recover, during a long period of peace 
ill India, it was with regret, he stated, that the best-informed 
men on the spot were by no means sanguine in this particular, 
neither could the peace continue nor could the savings be 
made. By an honourable generafs calculation of the imme^jliate 
savings on a peace establishment, 740,000/. were expected to 
be saved in the first year : but would Uiat keep down even the 
interest of their enormous debts ! Would it afford any resource 
for investment 1 Might nor that balance be absorbed by un- 
foreseen contingencies; or arrested to pay off unstated claims, 
in the winding up of the last war accouQts ! 

12 
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The luni, and the coipniitlce, must see, ]>y tliis state- 
iiKiit ol Tiii ls, deduced iVoiii docui7iejits on the table, ufin||^au- 
tlienticak'd by the CoiDpaiiy tliemscivcs, how utterly impos- 
sible it u'us, any ioniser to support this aiionialous niistuic of 
trade and dominion, unprecedented, except in a solitary and ' 
calamitous instance, that of the Dulcli East-India compHTiy, 
whose fate he need not recall to their lecolleelion. Nothing 
was more just than iln‘ remark that the jniu of that man or 
that j)uhlie Ijody was inevitable whose expenccs for a series of 
years exceeded its income, the comiiiittee would a}>ply it ta 
the following facts: — 

The resonic'c'j fioui licxcuuc and Sales of Imports in 
' jno^- J had h(‘C'n staled by the nolde loid on a luinii i X* 
iiitihr re. insnlhcicMit to the aru(;iuit of . 1,12), 4015 

Ne\(: ithv k's^ in\ c-^tiiicnts had been pur- 
chased to the extent of 2,820,181 

Kijcreusc of the debt aliroad 3,4]4Xbf 

The estimated tor the next YAr, his Lord- 

sliip liad taken at 1,131,1‘)1 

If the Investment had been kejiL up to last 

Year 2,320,484 


A iartber ciKTcasc would result 3, lol,ti7o 

Tiic sums cstnnat('d by the noliie Lord for 180vV6 vvitli- 

oi/r C'oimnercjul Charj[;cs 2,031,1)30 

The Cash halanco on tlie 1st March 1800, by eslhnate 
(he knew not whv the actual vva^ not jnesented) had 
been stated as delicieiit 02,830 


with these facts before him, and the prospcrls of still greaier 
disappointment in the sales at home, the hononrabUi, Aider- 
man declared he was ulleriy at a loss to suggest any leinedy 
to the distiess already existing, much less to point out itie 
means of eontinuing the Coinj)an\ s trade, eA en tm its present 
contracted scale ; for, he Avoidd slate to the nobI(‘ lord an ini- 
jjortant fact ; and he hoped it would eoill^iiice him it was high 
time I o cheek the present system. The faculty cY borrowing 
abroad was an end, and the ships of llie Company were adually 
loading home with private goods at 29 /. i)er ton, for \MU\i of 
the regular inveslnienl: w hilethe Company, for this very tonnage 
were paying 6()/. for tlie sake of jn osecuiing their favorite plan 
of excluding the ships of indivkhials, who could gain by navigat- 
ing on still low er terms. In this way, neutrals w ere sufl’ered to en- 
croach upon our natural intercourse with India, ajid to nourish, 
alour expciice, their inaritime power and commercial import- 
ance. How long was the merchandize of the private traders to 
be reluctantly broughtrhorae at this immense loss; and a lair 
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Vouipetition between imperial commerce, and the exertions of 
merchant vvilldielcj ? ho confined was the trade of 
tile Company, that it visited no shores but their own, while the 
iieulral flag, as he had already remarked, ranged, unniolesled 
and even eiieonraged, fr<|||i the Pacific to the Indian ocean 
and from these to every other part of the Globe. 

Put wbat piessefl immediately on the commltiee, w^astlie pre- 
sent distress oTlIie (!ompany, and the inevitable call on parlia- 
ment for relief. How far the country was boiiiid to answer 
tiiat call, would appear from Mr. Dimdass Letter to the Direc- 
tors, at the discussion respecting the lenewal of thfeir charter; 
wherein he expiessed his opinion, that the debts of the compa- 
ny must aceoinjiany the territory into whosoever hands it might 
fail. Wlietlier the debi had accrued, from losses in trade, or 
from teiiibnial expenees, llie conimittee would now judge; 
for Ills pait, he agreed perfectly with the honourable General 
(sir Aithur Wellesley) in bis siaicinent ofthe subject; and that 
investment, and not war, bad swelled the debt to its present 
niiignilnde. His own chief (»bjeel, hi tins long detail, was, to warn 
the noble lord of‘ tlie respousibilily of the eoimlry. At present, 
lie would miikeiio motion, fnu would content himself with the 
jiromise of the noble lord, tiial an investigalion would soon 
iaice place, Gertainly, sucii was the situation of things, that 
strong and deeisive ineasuies w'ere become necessary. When 
the disorder was violent, strong remedies must be administered^ 
With legard to the right and extent of interference on the purl 
ol‘ gOAcinnient, lie should merely quoie the authority of a great 
stiilcMnan (the carl of Jjvcrpooly, just leaving tlw world, dislin- 
guished for having asserted the rights of the British flag; and 
who i*ow, aflcr a iong artd illustrious career, and already sink- 
ing iulei the grave, bail >et vigour enough to compose, by his 
expiring lamp, an address to iiis Sovereign on the intricate sub- 
jer l of Coinage, vvliicli woik would add to bis already acquinnl 
i’lmie, as a jiolitirnl economist. The w ords w ere to be found in 
a paiiiphlet on the Conduct of Great Britain towards neutral 
Nations. The riglits of mankind admit of various degrees; 
and w henever tw o of these come into competition, the lowest iw 
tiie scale must gi\e place to the higher." — “ Each man hath a 
flight to porfonii certain actions; but if the destruction of ano* 
tiler should follow from ihem, would not this be a just cause 
of lestraiiit f How far lliis imtJjority applied, in the pje- 
sent case, he must leave to the noble lord to determine ; cer- 
tain he w'as, that it would have its due weight, in the consider- 
alion of this important subject. Tiie lionourable Aldernum 
concluded, by observing, that lie felt grateful to the tCoiamitiee 
&>r tlieir iiuiulgcnt hearing ; and would no longer tresjiasjr ou 
ir 'Wiktv.k. iiOUa , 
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lAnd C ASTLEl’EAGH was fully aware of the difficnltiejl 
urifler whirli the East India Company at present laboured-^ 
He lievertlieless was very far from entertaining in his niiiul 
that gloomy view of tiie Company’s alfairs yshieh had been 
drawn by the worthy alderman had just sat down. On 
the contrary, he w^as well convinced that if the Company's 
atfairs were vigorously conducted, it would not be long before 
they would reach as great u state of prosperity as tlie most 
sanguine wislies of any friend to the interests of llie Company 
could reasonably entitle them to expect. For Ihe accomplisli- 
iiient of this great object he -.voidd recommend lliat the gene- 
ral state of the Company ^ afeirs sliould undergo tlie most 
. ample ir.vesligalion before a conimittee. The result, he was 
tciifiilcnt, would be highly favourable to the C )m])imy. But, 
ill liie same iinje that he was convinced, fioin his knowledge 
of the artairs of the Compmiy, that a t oiinnittee winch had it 
in view to obtain a correct slaleuient of the de})ts, assets, and 
revenue of tlie. Company, must necessarily draw inferences 
‘favourable to the Company, as he had beibre staled; still he 
most clearly ^Hw that something was wanting for the present 
to be done tor the assistance of tiic Company. To attain this 
great and most desirable object, lie would recommend that 
a loan should be raised under the .sanction of parliament ; not 
tliat he 6ould by any means snpp<.‘sc that tlieie could be any 
hesitation or doubt of the solvency of the Company, but that 
he saw bow iimcli more ailvaiitageously a loan would be raisc'd 
wilder such ciicunistances, than if tlie Company itself was to 
go into tlie market for that purpose. Beibie Ireland was imUcd 
to this counliy, it was the uniform ]>raclii:e with tlie English 
parliaiueut to include the loan for Iri'^asul in one general vote 
along with that which was given for this country. ,I?y the 
arlojition of such a .system, the Company woiihl gain w hat 
they mosl paiiiculaviy wanted, an cxlensioii of their ca[)ital ; 
anil the public would liavc considerably belter .security than 
tl’.cy could now pos.^iiiiy liuve, as, IVom tlie proHls to accrue 
from such aii extension of ca]>ital, there would be a sinking, 
fund for the loial and speedy extinction of the wliolc debt. 

Dr. LAURENCE cauglit theSpeakei’s cye,aiid was entering 
into a con.siderati<iii of liic sidiject, when 

Mr. RdRSON rose to order. lie observed, tbal on srt 
important an occasion, an occasion that lequircd tlie fullest 
attendance, not one of bis majesty s iiiimsters was present, ta 
guard the purse of tbe pnldic: and as he observed by the 
order-book, that little business sfoorl forlo-inorrow', he should 
move an adjounnneiit. The galb ry was then cleared, and 
thereboiog only S i nu mbcis present the house adpurTiinu 
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DEBATE ON THE ISth OF JULY. 

House of Commons. 

Friday^ July 1 8. 

Oil the niolloii of lord Morpeth, the house, in a commillec, 
resumed tlie debate on the East India Budget. 

Mr. TTHWHIT JONES asked, ifthcre had beei^ ati ad just- 
ineiit of the sum of 2,(>7'3, tims (iescrihed, and in a pa- 
per moved for In him in 1801 : “ By what due fnm) govern- 
ment for stores and supplies for liis majcstj s troops, &c. 

Lord MOKPETH replied, that this arcoimt, lilended with 
another, amounting to nearly i millions, was in a way of setlle- 
nieiit, and some part of it had been allowed. 

Mr. T. JONES then asked, hoAv nuieli of the per 

annum, as settled by the 4‘hai1er bill of 17^)3, Imd been paid by 
the Company to the [lublic 1 

Dr. LAURENCE spoke to order. He thought it contrary to 
the rules of the house, that, when the qiiesrion for their deter- 
mination was only resj)ecting a single year, any member sliould 
think himself at liberty to ask all maimer of ((uoslions. Wh^u 
the debate was disposed of, he certainly might find opportunities 
enough of asking the noble lord any <jut>lions lie might tiiink 
proper. 

Mr. HODHOlJSEdhe chairman of the committee) consi<lered 
that it was tlie custom upon India butlgets, for liie member 
who brought them forward, to take a very wide range into 
the general situation of the adairs of India, j>i€paratory to 
moving his fiisl resolution; and that, therefore, it was allowed 
to other members, to take a considerable latitude in speaking 
upon that question. As to the right of asking questions, lie 
believed, the rule was this : every member had a right to put 
questions ; but the person to w hom they were put, might answer 
them, or not, as he tliouglit proper. 

Mr. T. JONES said, that if the learned doctor wished to 
make a speech M}ion tlie subject himself, he should sit down 
with pleasure. He was prepared to meet him on every point 
which he had stated ; and, as tlie learned doctor was so famous 
for brtfvity, the house would, oo doubt, be very much delighted 



with hcariiJi:!; him. If Ihis was not the proper time to pul his 
qiiostious, he should take aiioUier opportunity. 

IMr. PAITLL said, that laviu" last February, found himself 
under the neecssity, from a pvuaniount sense of duty, of eallinj; 
the dlteiitioh of liie house and the public, to the state of the 
Finances of India; and, as his sentiments, on llial important 
topic, ^verc now before the house, in the form of a specific 
charge, he would forbear, on the pi esent occasion, from entering 
fully into the subject; though the honourable general (sir 
Arthur Wellesley), and tlie noble lord (Castiereiigh), liad given 
ample room for discussion, by statements the most tiillacious 
ever produced to any reasoning assembly; but, said the honour- 
able gentleman, to refute such statements is the less necessary’, 
as the noble lord, who Im^ught foiuard the business, had done 
ample justire to his rMr. Paul Is) sentiments, and had confirmed 
every assertion be had ever made on the inelanchoiy stale of 
India, rendered still more nielanrholy and desperate, by the 
immense sums shortly to be piovided for in that unhappy 
country. 

The honourable genilenian paid the noble lord (IMorpetli) 
some well-inerileil compliments, for the iiouesl, lionnnrable, 
and fair manner, in uhich be iiad brougfil forward tl’e I'udget; 
he had scorned deception; and his c.nulour was as eonspn nous 
as his talents were acknowledged. I'lie noble lord liail given 
the only fair statement that had been exhibited of tlie rinances 
of India for upwards <>f (?0 years; and, for llie whole of lii.s 
conduct, he nu*rilrd the tlianks of every man iu the kingdom. 
I'he noble lord had looked the prospect, dark and gloomy as it 
was, boldly uikI faiily in the face; and Jiad scorned to delude 
tlie house wllh promises llial were never to he fulfiliect, and 
piospects of prosperity that never were to be realized. Hut, 
said Mr. Pauli, th<‘ noble lord bus still, most unintentionally, 
omitted some most impoitant items. On liis own shewing, in- 
cluding the defalcations inihe ceded provinces, tlie actual deficit, 
even on sanguine estimates, exceeds 3 millions slerl. ; tlie (U ficit, in 
ihc cours(‘ «)f the next year, IS 07 , cannot be less; and, added 
to these two sums, making 6 millions, the decennial Joan, 
amounting to millions; and two other loans, contracted for 
two years, at K> and 1 per cent., and amounting to nearly U 
million, all in come payable in 1808; so that, in tlial year, even 
taking the most I’axoiirable /arcuinsiances into account, the 
debt will be increased nearly .9 millions, and that in the ifitli 
year of the Company’s charter; and where is the man sanguine 
enough to say, tlmt we shall then be on the peace establishment I 
But the fiict is, we can have no peace establishment; from Cape 
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t Comorin, to beyond the walls of Delhi, our troops must be 
^ kept up, and scattered, to keep our subjects in awe, even if we 
have no enemy to contend with. An honourable gentleman 
^(Mr. Johnstone) lias indulged himself, lately, in making frequent 
attacks on his njajesty's ministers, for the removal of sir G. 
Barlow. Would that, instead, he had turned his attention M 
tlie state of the Finances of India, which no man knew better 
than he did; and bad fairly and candidly admitted, that to 
measures acquicscetl in by sir G. Barlow^ for 8 yeais criminally 
acquiesced in, was to be attributed tiie present deplorable state 
of tile EasUln<lia C(»inj)any! As to llic removal of sir G. Bar- 
low, the honourable gentleman can hardly be serious in his loud 
complaints on that subject ; no man, either in India, or in 
Eurojic, ever looked to sirG. Barlow's being permanent gover- 
nor-general. The honourable gentleman himself never could 
have imagined it even probable that sir George would be al- 
lowed to continue; for Ik* must know, that sii Geoige, though 
ail excellent revenue officer, had none of ihe qualities to fit 
him for governor-general ; and that, to insure the res[>ect of 
the foreign courts a nobleman from England was indispensible 
for the good government of ludia. The honourable gentle- 
man liad indulged in these attack.., from his lio.stility to mini- 
sters; and had neglected ever looking into the acconnls, which, 
perhaps whely, he had not even ioucbtd iipon, although the 
. only subject regularly before the house. 

This, Mr. Pauli said, he the more deplored, as no man in 
England understood the n*a] situation of the Company better 
than the honourable gentleman. Mr. Pauli conluded with agaiu 
sincerely thanking the noble lord (Mor[>ctli) for his clear, able, 
honest, ;md candid statement ; and was sure, his lordship would 
feel tliat, by the line he had adopted, he had justly raised him- 
self in the opiuion of every honest man in the kingdom, 

Mr. T. JONES said, lliat his object in interrogating the 
noble lord (IMorjicth) was, to siue bis trouble, and that of the 
house ; but more particularly that of the noble lord, who had 
given a fair and accurate, however to be lamented. Budget, and 
was now sitting to hear tlie third discussion on it^ left tjuite 
’^a4onc, both by his majesty's ministers, and such directors of 
the East-lndia Company as were memljers of ]iailiameiit : 
that, by getting answers to his Ipiestions, he should see what 
alteration, for tiie better or worse, liud taken place since his 
speech and stalenieul, deliveied in that !io» se, June 25, 1802, 
thereon. But, liow ever, as h^ did not wish to be pertiiiaeious, 
to putting (lueslions, he should state facts: Now, in 1800, 
«p to Ifee SOtli of April, tlie India Debt was 20 millions. Out 



r>f the 6,()D0,()U0/. due on the charter, ohly 500,000/. had 
been paid; so that 5,500,000/. remained due to the jmblic* 
In J801, ihe honoiirAl)le genUciuau said, he had stated the 
East- India Company to he on the eve of bankruptcy. In 1 806', 
be was borne out by the uncontradicied assertion of a worthy 
alderman (Priusep), that it was in a state of insolvency. Tlie 
dift’erciice between insolvency and bankruptcy uas a dis-^ 
tiactioa without a difterence and not to be argued ; and, there- 
fore, he said, instead of the eve of bankruptcy, he considered 
the Comparfy in a positive state of bankruptc> ; and soon, 
very soon, the noble lord and his colleagues, instead .of being 

comptrollers/* would be ‘‘ ttesignees/* imdera commission of 
bmikrujjtcy. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE said, that there was no danger of » 
bankruptcy. He would not enter upon the jiarticnlars of the 
accounts, however, as it was painful to him to look at the situa- 
tion of the Company. Bill that situation w as still not so gloomy 
as had been represented by the honourable gentleman. As to 
the loans, he hoped the persons who held them would lenew 
their eiigagcmenls. But lie deprecated the transferring tiicnj 
to this country; and warned the directors, not to ask such a 
thing of Parliajnent, for the iriini^ler of the day would be 
strongly tempted to grasp at a share of the patronage, which, 
would be dangerous to the liberties of this country. 
He begged the house to consider, what would be the conse- 
quence of a patronage over 3,000,000/. sterling, in addition to 
what was already possessed by the government. An> incon- 
venience of Irsuie was bettor than that the minister should 
ucquire such an extraordinary power. He meant tins as no 
particular retiection,but inentioin*d it as applying to any minister* 
As to the case of sir (r. Barlow, his opinion was unaltered. 
Even though what the honourable gentleman (Mr. Pauli) had 
said should be coiTcct, still his observations were ])roj)er. 
Ministers had gratuitously appointed him, on the 2(>lh of 
February, and removed him 1 i days after. Now, why was he 
appointed at all, if it was in couteinplalion to remove him so 
soon? All the powers of governor- general would have remained 
witli him, by devolution, till the appointment of a successor!, 
except the power of exercising the liighest functions of the 
office without the consent of the council — a power so extra.- 
ordinary, that it had never been exercised. The charge, there- 
fore, remained in full force. 

Sir ARTHUR WELLESLEY considered Ihe honourable 
member (Mr. Pauli) was completely wrong, in supposing that 
large a sum 10 millions was to be due in 



iiwiwed, from a variety of calculations, that tlie greater part oi 
this sum would not be due cmtil tlie >ears 180.9 and ISIO. If 
there was a Lir(^e doatiiig debt at llie end of the war, there 
were also floating securities in the liands of the Company, 
.which balanced it. He denied, that the loans in India had 
been contracted for on such unfavourable terms as the honour- 
able gentleman had represented. 

Mr. PAULL said, that the reason that the loan appeared to 
be contracted on better terms in India thai) it realiy was, was, 
lM?cause above two-thirds of it was contracted at Lucknow' and 
iienares, where the value of the rupee was considerably 
less than the Calcutta rupee. The inteiest of the debt being 
paid in CalcuKa rupees, an<l the princij)al contracted in the 
rupees of Lucknow and Koiiarcs, it made the real interest 
from 12 to 14 per cent, instead of 8. He contended, that 
the Company actually owed 6 millions to the country, on ac- 
count of die 12 years arrears of the half million annuatly ; for 
which consideration tluir charter was renewed. India bad, 
ever since, been a drain to this country, both in men and money ; 
and not a single advantage bad been deriveil from the }>osses- 
sion. H(^ was sure that, at tlie time the charier was last re- 
iiew'ed, no one had tiie most distant idea that it would ever be 
renewe<i again, except on terms much more arlvantagcous; but, 
rf they could not pay half a mi!lio?i, they could not pay more, 
and (iieat Ihilain would be the only country prohibited from 
tiaduig to India, and tins without any sort of consideration. 

Mr. CHI \NT, in geuci'd, v'ndieated the accounts which he 
liad hrongiit fuiwaui cn iLe se ond nin;ht, see p. 41. With 
respect the amcunl of thi iiuiian Debi, he continued of 
opinion, that consid< ar5rtj.''S oi’ llie exprnccs of tlie two 
wars, in whichwe had recently luieii euiiaged, remained still to 
he brought to account. 'I'he expnrieiu e of tbrnu v wars, car- 
rieil on upon a less <*\tensr»e scale, yuntilied this opinion; and 
he was, upon die wlu;Ie, persuaded, that it was reasonable to 
estimiife the Debt, on 3()th April 18(Mb luiiiions sterling, 
after allowing for the purchase? made by the Sinking Fund. As to 
the Sinking Fund, lie had admitted it to have aided in iinprov- 
Iftg tlie Cl edit of the Coiii[)any\s paper; but maintained, still, 
that the establishment of tlial scheme, constituted as the fund 
was, circumstanced were the ’atlkirs of the Company, and 
pledged as the Company were, to apply every valuable surplus 
of their revenues to the discharge of Debt, was liable to ob- 
[ jeetions winch outweighed any incidental benefit resulting from 
it. That no considerable paft of the Indian Debt was to be 
K 2 



charged to the commerce of the Company, he contended to be 
satisfactorily proved by the documents be hud adduced on a* 
former night ; dfu iimenls framed with great care, by the able ofii- ‘ 
cers of the liKiia-iibuse, and founded on fuller and more accurate 
materials, than those statements could well be, with which 
honourable general had been furnished, and which had, by him, 
been quoted to the house. Ilow to account for the great dif- 
ference between th(i honourable general’s statements and liis, 
he was at a loss, unless the honourable gcneial had omitted to 
give credit for bills drawn on England on account of Debt, on 
a supposition, that the payment of <lebt not coi^tracted by 
lord VVellesley, ought not to be charged in the accounts of his 
administration: but the omission would not be warranted on 
this ground, because, in the question of accounts between India 
and England, the only fair wa\ was, to charge all that was paid, 
and credit all that was received. The honouable general said, 
the bills drawn for the payment of Debt had been credited for ; 
but admitted, that his statements did not giNe credit for the 
political charges defru>ed by the Conqniny in Englaml; which, 
with the other payments made there on account of the terri- 
torial possessions, would, in a great degree, account for the 
balance which the honourable general thought chargeable to 
Jhe commerce. At the same time, Mr. (jrant expressed Ins 
willingness, that a very strict scrutiny should be made into 
the state of account between the re\eiiue and the commerce, 
as far as it was pos.^ihle to separate them, in order that tiiis ' 
question might he deteriiiiiied and set at revst. — As to the prosr 
pect of fuluie icvenue and savings, \\hicli the honouiahic 
general had slated, and which another honourable g(‘nlleinati 
(Mr. Keene) canied much higiier, Mr. Oranl observed, that 
taking credit for tature expectations was not tlie nio^it satis 
factory way of compensating for the past, liilhcrlo, tiie rc- 
ceiill>-coiiqnered provinces were not even estimated to pioduce 
bejoiid a trifle more than the disbursments incurred on ac- 
count of them; — provinces which had eo4 so much blood 
and treasure in the actpiisition. Calculations founded on 
future receipts of levenue must be liable, to uuceiUinty; and 
the surest dependence was, that of relrciicliing expeuce. 

Mr. II. Ma\UTI\ coiunsentid on the constrnclion of thb 
act by whicli the Company held their charter; and said, that 
it clearly appeared from it, that wlieii the Company were in 
straitened circumstances, the j>aymenl was only suspended, and 
they now were debtors to the public for () millions. The only 
excuse must be, their inability to pay ; and he hardly thought 
that this excuse would be resorted lo, as it would amount to a 
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jtoiiftssion, that they I'iid been insolvent evi^r since the year 
' 2 7 , 93 . 


Lord CASTId-d’EACJll said, that the share he had btnne, 
••and the interest he ninst alvvavs eonliime to leol in ti)e admi- 
nistration of liuiia, nnide him desirous oi tnejbliii" the com- 
niiitee ^vith surli obsenalious as tijc eoMrse of the pn'sent de- 
bate, and the }!*^iitral st.de of the Comi'any',} atihirs at this 
period, saii‘j:e.sied. U \mis liol necessary that he siiouUl (tetaiii 
tlieiii up.oii dje (1( \‘A\ oi ihe acf'ouuts, wliirh were the immedi- 
ate Shliject (if tie' eommittee’s coiisid-'ral'on. The dirievent 
results had !k\*ii \eiv faiiK and ch'aiiv i>jjCJ.ed i-s the noldc 
lord, sotuV lu the sl.nenfeat related to the artna! accounts 
for th{' ywv 1 abioaif, iPul th# se in esliniUte for 

he had t‘!e v.iti .f<irtio!i of eidlri K concurriug in the view his 
lonMiij) }ia<l ,e:iveu ol'liiose ueronats. 

(>\vini!: (e/Iamlv to lio o5rd 'fi<»»i for v. bleb the nob/e lord 
could ])e le^pousible, but from Uie doeunieiils not lieviiii:; been 
ioeeived in due c(Muse fo ui Luba, the coui'iiittee had only 
now Indore tin 11! uhal '.m^ht more piopeilx m> ha\e constituted 
the Iludi^cd of ihe preu:dai<: y.'ai, aud liad to le^rret that the 
information was sbli to much in arrear, as lo iloj'rive them 
of tlie means of fonnn>i» anv vci v pre* •LJ'jud^ment of i]i{‘ pic- 
sent stall' of tile (loinp niVs finances. 

iSolwiMistaudia^ ilu? defective iiatmo (d ll;r nuilerial:?, lie 
was i*lad that the piesent dis( M>'iojj had laloai pfju'. It was 
not likely (hal «.;ent!einen rcasmeev upon t* -nll^ that can only 
now be i;iven on esliniate, end ('laain^ tl«e;r inu‘ie»K\s from 
combinations ofaciotiids intneate in lln'mM'ive.^ ami such sjs 
caiiiiol be. easil'^ a coucilct! in a ‘.aij^led, rt.^r 'on of tins nature, 
should ii;c(|aenl!\ find it imiioftsiblo to ai^rec in any vejy prcobc 
conclii,>iioi!. At tiicsume lime, die d<d>.de served to btiniij into 
’.ie\v, and into (liscu.''‘ioi., many U'adinc; points conuecled with 
the inanaimmenl of this important < oncein, with Miificient ac- 
cnracy, to lie pi odaciive of practical advanta<*e to the a<lminis- 
liation of Indian alfiars. IL* n.al alwavs ronsidered the jmblic 
service miudi inde bted lo those ^eidiomen who provoked en- 
<|nirv and dir^ru^sion upon Indian Mibjects, from an intimate 
jiersuasion that it was attended wmh beiudhaat cmi'seipiences 
'both abroad and at bonie. Under this inipievsioii of duty, 
he should slate lo the commitloe his seiiliiiients upon the lead- 
ing points wlikli had been adverted to in the course of the 
pres^'nt debate, and inure particularly on Ihe probable stale of 
the Company's alfairs at the winding up oi iheliuiiun war, and 
the measures w Inch he deemed it requisite should be taken tliere- 
ypon, with u view of enabling the Company efi'ecluully to avail 
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ihemselves of tlieir general resources, jii meeting the pressure 
of the heavy debt which had grown up abroad. - 

He could not but regret that in discussijig the situation of 
the Company's affairs, gentlemen so frequently neglected to 
take the obvious distinction (which they never failed to do a* 
a matter of course, when speaking of our affairs at home) be- 
tween a period of war and peace. When they ventured to 
speak of the insolvency of the Company, and attempted to 
prove it by a comparison of their annual means, independent 
of loans, with their late expenditure, it would be well they 
would consider, whether the insolvency of the government at 
home, or of any government in the world might not, in time 
of war, be established by the ^arne mode of reasoning. It 
would be as untrue with respect to an individual to bring for- 
%vard a year of extraordinary outgoings tis the measure ef his 
expenditure, and to conclude him ruined, because he could not 
meet such an extent of charge, without having recoin sc to 
loans. — Another mode in wliichit is attemjited to establish this 
theory of insob enev, is, to suppose the Company dissolved, 
and called upon like any common banker, at a moments earn- 
ing, to pay, not only all just di‘maiKU upon them, but al-o to 
repay themselves, ilicir capital stock sub'^cribed. It is then 
said, Where are your means! can you tiun your wealth into 
money ! must not tiic ( Oiupany acknowiege itself bankrupt ? 

It is hardly neccssaiy to observe on the alisurdity of re- 
sembling a great body of this description, created for the dou- 
ble purp>ose of trade and government (in which rajiacity it was 
to be liopi'd, for tlie sake of the constitutional hiieities i»f the. 
country, they would in all times, under proper regulalious, 
continue to endure) with an ordinary trader ; but if tins lery 
inappropiiate companion is to he made, w on hi no\ a niaiin- 
facluior, wdio had sunk much of his capital in niacliinery, not 
in itself of a description to be easily turned into money, though 
productive to him of consitlerable annual piofil, be as open 
to a sentence of bankruptcy, upon these ]iriiici|>l(> as the 
Company ! It is hardly fair of gentlemen who wish to throw 
open the Conipany's trade, or to carry foiw urd any other spe- 
culative project with respect to India, to endeavour thus iiuli- - 
redly to attain their ends, by holding out to the public exag- 
gerated and gloomy represeutatious of the aflkirs ofa commer- 
cial body, whose credit, and consequently whose interests 
must, if these statements are believed, Ije thereliy materially 
injured. 

But, even upon the grounds of their own reasoning, their 
conclusion may be disproved. They set out by very unfairly 
considering the entire Indian debt as a sole and absolute charge 



M}it)n the Company’s funds, distinct from the territories. Kow,* 
ussuminv the day ciriived when parliament should think fit to 
vest the 2 ,ovoniment of India in other hands, can it be supposed 
^that, u|Km an equitable settlement between the Public and tlie 
Company, the latter upon the expiration of their charter, 
which may be considered in the nature of a lease for 21 years 
under the stale, vould be ultimately saddled with these loans, 
so far as they have been contracted, not for any temporary or 
t:ommei( ial interest of the Company, but for the v>ermanenl 
defence and secuiity of those valuable possessions? It is obvi- 
ous that an adjustment must be made on this head, the extent 
and nature ol‘ which must depend on a variety of consi- 
derations. 

It is enou^li at present to point out ihe fallacy, in any gene- 
ral balance oi’ the Company s at. airs, of considering the Indian 
Debt as wholly chargeable upon them, as a trading Company. 
— I>ut even on this supposition, tlie result is not so discourag- 
ing, when tlie Assets, Dead Stock, and absolute rights of the 
' Company, iire set off against the Gross debts. 


India, Debt, April ISOi 
Debt in Europe, March 1805 . 

Total 

Capital Slock 

Total Debts 

Assets in India, April 1801 
Assets at lioine, March 1805 


Debts, including Capital 
Assets 


.22, 536, 207 

6,012,196 


•£.28,548,403 

7,780,000 


36,328,403 


14.452,343 

20,442,659 


^’. 31 , 895.002 


36,328,403 

34,895,002 


Balance against 


1,433,101 


“This balance will certainly stand less favourably, when the ac- 
counts are received, bringing down the expencos abroad to 
April 1 806 , before which time iFie peace reduclioua could not 
begin materially to operate, and a considerable lediiction must 
be made, tliougii by no means to the extent gentlemen are 
disposed to push it, from the Assets for b'ad Debts and De- 
mands oil government not allowed ; but, qu the other hand 
the Company have a considerable chim on any final settlement 



for rtteir Dead stork mnoirjtinjEr to 9»99 W20cJ, They woui<f, 
also rntill stand pot»sessetl, if IIk‘ ehurter was terminated, of 
consideuiblt; K veiiucs, arisirrej fron. teniloiies to they 

lone: :^iuee became eiilille<i, by grant n; and mit by conquest. 
Of tljis defeeriplion are Bombay, Fort St. George, Fori Wil- 
liam, with l!;eir depeiulanl te’^rilones, St. Helena, the northern 
Ciicars, subject to a question, and <.thn* S’ ioi>, tbe aimual: 
revenues of uhub in 1793 V\eie esbiuated at 

Upon a mere balance tlu ii of th» ir capitaUsealth, compared 
with the claims upon them, after iiiaking all due cle<lucti<>n‘r 
from the Asyls for such cl.uni^ as may be insolvent, and strik- 
ing oiF the prop>cHiou of debt that must in equity follow the 
territories, and rcinain sccuied upon them till tir.ally liqviidaled, 
the balance of such an account would, lie had no douM, leave 
the Company in possv'ssion of ample means to discharge all 
tlemauds upon them, iucliidiug Iheir Capital Stock. 

But tin; produebve wealth of the ('omj)any ought to be 
measured, not merely by their capital, but by the ordinary 
produce of the c^uicerji in years of peace. In ! 80^9 tlieir net 
proceeds arising from Surf.bis Beveuue and Profits of Trade 
Were oslimaled at after defra>ingall charges, an 

estimate which, from snhM (jnent experience, it appears wobld 
have h(»en fully realized, had we remained at peace. 

If WT w'ere, then, to luf)k at this <|heslion as a mere matter 
of account, without reference to the more enlarged funclioiir? 
the Company WTie intended lo perform, it w ould he impossible 
to conteiul, upon any fair view^ of their wealth in point of 
enpiial, or uju>n their presumeable clear i.’icome in time of 
peace, <weii aller their own immediate piufds have been se- 
cured hi the shape of dividends, that the Compawy* can be 
considerefl in a jJaU* any thing approiubing to iiTsolvency, 
however their afihiis may at tlie present moment s^weroly e\- 
paience the ptessure of war, and the extent and nature of 
their de]>t require, in soLind policy, the most vigorous measures* 
for its reduction. 

There were a few <^!her points dial Iiad lx en touched upon 
in the eour t‘ of the ti<)>ate, wlfieb le^ diouU! to notice, 

before he jiroei- ded to slab* wlr.it, i.u e^aiceptiou, would 
be the slate of tluarcesabr* a-J at the w inding up oftlie war,^ 
and the eourst' which ouglil »o be puniud, lor the efleclual 
lelicf oftlio Company’s afiait^/" 'Fhey nughl lx‘ ckissed under 
ti:e f(>ll(-wiug lit ads: Ist. Tin extent ami nature of the 
Company’s trade, whdhev prohtahie or not ? ‘Juoiv. Whether 
llse eoiumernal capiia! of the Company hatl become insuffici- 
onl for carrying (ui lh<‘ii tnu.k, and if so, fiom wliat sources 
the exlia funds had ln*en .‘-upplied ? dnlly. Wiiclher in tho 



general management of the Company’s affairs for a. period of 
years, India stood indebted to Europe, or Europe to India! 
^and 4th1y as connected with, and arising out of the preceding 
points, to what purposes, whether of commerce or government, 
the produce of the various loans made abroad since the re- 
newal of the charter, had been applied I 

And first, as io tlieir Commerce, he conceived an honourable 
alderman (Prinsep) in endeavouring to lead the attention of 
the committe to a collateral question ; viz. that of the Private 
Trade, one certainly of great moment in itself, but much too 
extensive in its bearings to be mixed with propriety or advan^ 
tage ill the present debate, had given not a very true or candid 
picture of the Company s commerce, either as it related to 
their own immediate profits, or to its effects upon tlie manu* 
facturing prosperity of the empire at home. Their trader 
l)ul more particularly that will) the continent of India, he had 
described as a losing commerce, in order to found upon this 
assumption the inference, that their monop(»!y ought to be put 
an end to, and their trade, at least with the continent of India^ 
thrown open. That tlie trade eillier with India or China was 
carried ou to a loss, he must be permitted to doubt. He held 
in Ins baud an account, prepared at the Intiia house, of the 
clear profit on the prime cost of botli the Indian and China 
investments for 15 years from 1787 to 1801, both years in* 
elusive. By this it appeared, that the average of profit on 
the Indian investments for the period in question, was 22/. 8^. 
6d. per cent, for the whole period, and proportionably much 
higher in the later years since the sliippirig system of thii 
Company was opened to a free and unrestrained competition. 

The average Profit on the China Investment calculated upon 
the saine.principles and for the like iieriod, is stated to be 
37/' 145. 4d, per cent. The committee w ould observe that 
this was the profit upon the entire commercial transaction, 
from the dispatch of the goods or funds from hence till the 
return and sale of the investment, and that in order to deter- 
mine how far the operation is commercially profitable, the 
above per cenlage must be compared with the amount of 
capital employed and the extent of time which Is required in 
the ordinary course of business to complete this revolution, 
ivhich may be taken at about two years and a half upon an 
average, the return from India being somewhat quicker than 
from China. 

Another mode of looking at this question might be had re- 
course to, by reference to an account then on the table, which 
be had himself moved for in 1803, viz. of the actual annual 
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t^roceeds at home of the 4 years ending in March 1802, ivhicb 
were on an average 366,000/. per annum, after paying all 
charges, in this account, previous to the balance being struck, 
the dividends were included, which roust be considered as in 
the nature of cororoercial profit, being in truth the return tQ^^ 
the proprietors upon their capital stock employed in trade. 
I'his account, subject however to some adjustments, would go 
to prove the Company's commerce eminently productive ; but 
before we can consider this large annual surplus a clear com- 
mercial gain, in addition to the ten and a half per cent, the 
proprietors receive in dividends, we must first be satisfied, 
(and he would subsequently state bis reasons for holding a 
different opininon), that no more capital was really employed 
ill carrying on this trade, than that which was visibly assigned 
to this purpose ; namely, ^the Capital Stock, the Company's 
Bonds, and the other floating Securities for which an interest 
was paid. Whatever additional funds bad actually found 
their w ay into the commercial concern, must be considered as 
part of the capital employed, and the return must provide for 
the interest of such funds, before the clear profit can be pre- 
cisely ascertained. 

It seemed, liow^ever, unjust to describe the Company’s com- 
merce as carried on at a loss. To what precise extent it might 
be profitable, after providing a liberal dividend to tlie proprie- 
tors, might be a matter of more difficult calculation, and must« 
like all commercial results, be in its nature fluctuating ; but, 
in reasoning upon this branch of the Company's affairs, the 
worthy alderman must establish several preliminary facts, be- 
fore he can expect to persuade parliament that the commer- 
cial existence of the Company is to be considered merely on 
grounds of mercantile profit. He must be prepared to shew 
that individuals w'ould be as likely to carry on' steadily lh(5 
commerce of India, under all the fluctuations to which such a 
trade is liable, where the outgoings are great, and the returns 
distant, as a great trading corporation. He must be prepared 
to dispel the apprehensions which must be entertained with 
respect to the injurious influence on the prosperity of India, 
which may be the consequence of an unsteady and unequal 
demand for their produce, before he can exj>ect to satisfy 
}>arliament that an intercourse, perfectly unrestrained, is pre- 
ferable to that qualified intercourse, partly free and partly re- 
stricted, which now prevails! If he assumes, that individuals 
by using an inferior description of tonnage, could carry on the 
trade at less expcnco, and consequently at greater profit, he 
must be prepared to shew, that this is not merely by throwing 
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the difference of the expence on the publick^ by rendering nu- 
merous and expensive convoys requisite to protect their feeble 
vessels in time of war, whilst the Company's ships, with a com- 
paratively slight aid from our navy, are competent to protect 
each other, and to set the enemy's ships of war, even when in 
considerable force, at defiance. He must be prepared to shew, 
that such an establishment as that of the Company, could be , 
kept up without the protection of a qualified monopoly ; or 
that such a system is in itself unnecessary to the political ex- 
istence of the Company, and the management of large territo- 
rial revenues, when both in peace and in war funds must be 
transferred through the medium of commerce from India to 
Europe and from Europe to India. He must also shew, be- 
fore he can establish that the interest of the manufacturer at 
home is interested in such a change, that individual specula- 
tors would be disposed to send out Britisli manufactures, even 
at some loss, as the Company have frequently done, or that 
there is any other limit to the amount of this description of 
Export, on the part of the Company, than the utmost ({uanlity 
the Indian market can take off*, which they have not hitherto 
been able, with their most strenuous efforts and some sacrifices 
to carry beyond 2,000,000 a year. These, and many other 
important doubts must be solved, before any satisfactory or 
sound conclusion can be come to, on the great practical ques- 
tion, to which the worthy alderman, somewhat out of time, 
had been solicitous to point the attention of the committee. 

With respect to his position, that the commercial capital of 
the Com])aijy, properly so called, has in progress of time be- 
come inadequate to its purpose, that an accession of funds has 
been found necessary, and that the requisite encrease has been 
supplied ‘by loans raised abroad, he had the satisfaction to 
agree with the worthy alderman, though by no means to the 
extent of his" statement. Where the worthy alderman found 
his priuciplci that it required four capitals, or 24,000,000/. to 
carry on the Company's tradfe, he knew not; certainly not 
from any tiling he had ever said. He never bad himself heard 
it before stated higher than two capitals and a half, or at the 
utmost three capitals ; but without being able to trace the pre- 
cise extent of the actual increase, be was persuaded that some 
Considerable increase had taken place, partly from tracing the 
funds borrowed abroad to their probable destination, partly 
from a general but intimate persuasion that the Capital itself^ 
even with the increased amount of the Company's mating se-» 
curities, has gradually become unequal to the extent of their 
commerce ; under the progressive increase of charge at which 
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The Charges abroad for the same period, including Interest 
of Debt, and deducting Expence of ^ncoolen, St* Helena, and 
the other settlements extra the continent of India as being 
rather connected with the commercial than the territorial charges, 
were as follows : 

Ten Years to 1803 ^ 91,416,635 

Actual, 1803-4 14,748,872 

Estimate, 1804-5 ------ 16,005,013 

Estimate, 1805-6 16,664,672 

£. 137,835,192 

Interest paid to Commissioners of Sinking Fund 730 , dOQ 

Net Expenditure abyad - . - - 137,105, '92 

Revenues, 13 years ----- 135,867,367 
Charges, 13 years ----- 137,105,192 

Deficiency of. 1,237,825 

During the above period certain expences immediately apper- 
taining to tlie territories were paid in Europe, w'hich ought to 
be added to the charges* They amounted, on an average of 
years, to about 300,000/. per annum, or for the entire period 
3,900,000/, On the other hand, the Revenues are entitled to 
have credit for wdiatever sums included in the Charges abroad 
were disbursed on account of government, and for w hich the 
Company either have or will receive payment with Indian inter- 
est thereupon perhaps to the amount of 3,500,000/. . . 

Upon the whole, it appeared, that during the period in ques- 
tion, w liich was one of nearly uninterrupted war, the territories 
had nearly maintained themselves, and consequently but a very 
small proportion of the sums raised by loans had been sunk in 
their defence. 

Where, then, did the great mass of the 19, '167,038/. Extraor- 
dinary Funds raised by loans since 1793, go? By referring to 
the Account of Assets abroad to April 1804, and March 1805 
at home, it w ould appear that a very large increase had taken 
place in both si<|ce 1793. 
w 

Assets in India, April 1804 - - - 14,452,343 

Assets, in Europe, March 1805 ^ - 20,442,659 

*f . 34,895,002 



Assets 5 n India, April 1793 
Assets in Europe, March 1794 


8,339,362 

9,888,386 


18,228,198 


Assets 1804-5 - - , - . . 34,895,002 

Assets, 1793-4 . • - - - 18,228,198 

Totallncrease ------ 16,666,804 

Tins sum was liable to bo increased by whatever proportion of 
jthe funds expended in the two subsequent years, viz. previous 
to April 18()6, to which the Debts have been stated on esti- 
mate, had been realized in the Assets. The amount would 
probably be considerable, though inferior to the Increase of 
Debt within the period* 

It then appeared, that an increase had taken place in the 
Assets since 1793, to an amount nearly corresponding to that 
which had been made to the debt. It was plain such an im- 
mense increase could not have grown up from the Commercial 
Profits. It was as clear, that during the period in question it 
could not have arisen from the Surplus Produce of the Reve- 
nues, absorbed as they had been by war: The only other pos- 
sible source from which it could have arisen, w'as from the 
loans contracted within the period; with which in amount 
(without then inquiring how far it had been invested in a de- 
scription of value which could be realized or not) it in some 
degree corresponded. 

If, then, the greater proportion of the 19,467,038/. added 
to the«debt since 1793, was to be looked for in the Assets of 
the Company, it remained generally to be ascertained how far 
those funds had been appr6priated to purposes connected with 
the commercial or territorial interests of the Company. That 
could only be done in a very general way, but he conceived 
with sufficient precision for any practical purpose. He appre- 
hended, that to neither of these sources could its application 
be exclusively traced, but to both in their respective propor- 
tions. The Increase on the Home Assets was greatest. It 
amounted to 10,553,823/. that on the Assets abroad to 
6,112,981/. 

If the committee would inspect the items 0 which the Ac- 
count of Assets consisted, they would perceive that of 
20,442,659/* at home, witli the exception of what was stated 
to be doe from government to the Company, the whole was 
strictly of a commercial description. The Charge against 



govemment vrithin this period was stated at 4,46(\l!}Sl which 
deducted from the increase of 10>53S,823/. seemed 'to leave 
the increase strictly commercial to be 6,098,631/.— If the 
Assets abroad, amounting to I4,432,34i/, after deducting the 
securities in the bands of the commissioners were similarly ana« 
lized, the greater proportion would certainly be found to be • 
connected with the management of the territories ; but still a 
considerable share must be referred to the commerce, viz. 


Export Goods . 

Import Goods 
Commercial Advances • 
Stores, in part 


1,022,007 

1,1j6,228 

2,131,172 

2,061,593 


To which migbl be added some allowance for the share the 
trade might have in rendering large Balances of cash necessary, 
in the various principal and subordinate treasuries abroad for 
the convenient conduct thereof. Sui>posing the same propor- 
tion to prevail between the commercial and political branches 
with respect to the 6,1 12,981/. increase in the foreign Assets 
siuce 1793, wliich is observable in the general account; there 
would then be assignable within the period of increase. 


To Territories, about 4, 1 1 2,98 1 

To Commerce, about • • • • . 2,000,000 


of. 6,112.981 


If, then, to the increased Commercial Assets at home, viz. 
6,093,631/. were added the proportion of the increased Assets 
abroad, which might be deemed commercial, viz. 2,000,000/. 
the whole commercial increase would be 8,093,631/. since "" 
1793, which might be taken to be about the proportion of the 
Debt which had been contracted for purposes directly or in- 
directly connected with the commerce, and to have been gra- 
dually invested in a larger and more valuable stock of goods 
and stores on hand both abroad and at home ; in a commerce 
more enlarged, as well as necessarily conducted at a consider- 
ably increased advance of Capital ; and also in an extension 
of the bmldiuM and other establishments connected with this 
branch of tbe'lpmpany's service. 

Deducting the amount which appeared to have been thus real- 
zed in the Commercial Assets from the gross Increase of Debt, 
bei^ was some reason to presume that the residue had been 
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raised and applied to services either connected with the terri- 
torial government or the service of the state at home. 


Gross Increase of Debt since 1 793 
Assignable to Trade 

Remains .... 
Deduct Claims on Government 

Remains • , . . 


^. 19 ,^ 67,038 

8,05)3,631 


11,373,407 

4,460,192 

6,913,215 


The latter sum, liable to be increased by whatever proportion 
of the Claim on government is disallowed, may be deemed, 
upon grounds of general reasoning, the proportion of the 
Debt incurred since 175)3 assignable to the territories, about 
4,000, 000/. of which may be found in the terriioriid Assets 
abroad, having been invested partly in increased Cash Balances, 
partly in larger sums floating between the presidencies, as well 
as between the sub-treasuries wilbiii each presidencv, partly to 
advances to native powers, or their creditors, as for instance, 
the advance on account of the Carnatic Debt, the Loan to the 
Cuickwar, &c. The advances on account of the public, he 
did not consider as a debt belonging to the territories, as the 
sum, when repaid, whatever it was, ought to discharge an equal 
amount of debt. 

If this statement wore sufficient correct for the purposes of 
leasoiiing upon, of whicli he thought no doubt could well be 
entertained, however the <letail might, on a closer inspection, 
be varied, two observations naturally suggested themselves 
which it wa^s important to remark, not only with regard to the 
past but the future management of the Company’s affairs : 
First, the extent of Debt which had been contracted, and 
Secondly, that the entire increase had taken place abroad. 
The obvious disadvantage of providing tiiosc extraordinary 
funds abroad, which either the political or commercial service 
of the Company might require, at an interest nearly double 
that paid for money in Europe, at first sight might seem to 
call in question the prudence with which the Company’s affairs 
during that period had been conducted ; but, it was due to 
the Court of Directors, and to those who then presided over 
the Indian administration, to state,, that the most|prious obsta- 
cles stood in the way of their raising any considerable sum in 
the market at home, nearly throughout the entire of that 
period. He dwelt tlie rather on this point, as it, in principle, 
connected itself immediately with the remedial measures here- 
after to be recommended. With respect to the past, there 

M 
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nds every reason to presume (to such a degree wasthe market 
at home preoccupied by the public loans,) that the Company 
had then no other option but to borrow abroad. Tlie serious 
evil however of raising money at 10 and 1 2 per cent, exclusive 
of a bonus to the subscribers, ought to suggest, for future 
consideration, if the requisite loans cannot, either in the whole 
or in part, be raised in time of war in Europe, and reinitled to 
India ; whether the amount of the money borrowed abroad 
ought not to be ke|)L down as much as possible, even at the 
inconvenience of some reduction of the usual extent of the 
investment. He was fully aware of the importance of giving 
at all times the utmost support to the industry and prosperity 
of India, by the purchase of its manufactured produce ; and 
of the objections to any check being given to the full employ- 
ment of the company’s Shipping ; but, if the funds for both 
the commercial and political services cannot be found at such 
a period, on terms less ruinous, it was of the last importance 
that the amount raised by loans abroad,shouldbekept within 
the narrowest limits possible. 

He was aware that the extent of Extra Funds which he was 
led to suppose had found their way into the commerce, more 
particularly in Europe since 179^, did not quite accord with 
the account of value transmitted to, and received from India 
during that period from which his honourable friend (Mr. 
Grant) had made his statement. He was not able to follow 
the items of the account so far as to judge whether it gave 
India credit not only for its ordinary advances on account of Eu- 
rope, viz. to Ceylon, to the iiavj% to the Company’s sliips, 
but also for the very large advances an account of government> 
with interest due thereon, which had been a subject of enquiry 
and settlement in the course of last session, or whether it gave 
credit for the commercial charges abroad not added to the 
invoices, and also for the Funds remitted to Bencoolen, St. 
Helena, &c. which must be considered chiefly as commercial 
advances. It would require much pains and attention to re- 
concile these several accounts, and from the whole to deduce 
a consistent and satisfactory result. With this view, he was of 
opinion, that it would be desireable to charge a special com- 
mittee sitting above stairs, with the task of investigating and 
reporting uj^ the present state of the Company's finances in 
all its delaiflP If such an enljuiry was instituted, not w ith any 
hostile or indirect view of slinking the Company's rights, or of 
innovating on their existing constitution, but with a sincere and 
candid desire to remove doubt, and to throw light ou such 
ix)inls as were disputable in their financial system, he was per- 
suaded ilie result would be highly advantageous to their gc- 
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«ral credit, and that a report coming from such authority would 
go far to prevent tlie public mind from being hereafter misled 
with respect to the true state of the Company’s affairs. 

He was the more desirous that such aii enquiry should bein- 
stituteil, as he did not conceive, upon any grounds less grave 
and satisfactory than an investigation before a committee of 
their own members, that parliament would feel itself authorized 
to lenrl its aid to the Conij>any in carrying into effect those vi- 
gorous measures which could alone, in his judgment, afford an 
early, adequate, and effectual relief to their tiiiances, the nature 
of which relief he should now lay before the committee ; first, 
however, shortly explaining the actual state of their affairs, as 
calling for and recommending such a measure. 

The Company s Debt in April 1 802, to which debt the plan of 
liquidation which he liad the honour of opening to parliament 
in March 1803 was applied, amounted to 18,6*54,381/. of 
which about 16,000,000/. bore interest. The Debt up to 
April 1806 was estimated at 28,500,0001. of which about 
25,000,000/. might be considered as bearing interest. The an- 
nual Interest in the former period was J, 394, 170/. In the lat- 
ter, it would somewhat exceed 2,000,000/. The Surplus Re- 
venue was estimated in March 1803 at 1,0.53,000, exclusive of 
80,000/. interest payable on debt redeemed. By the actual 
accounts of 1802 3 the surplus, notwithstanding 500,000/. ad- 
ditional charge occasioned by assembling towards the close of 
the year the armies on the Mahratta frontier, amounted to 
797*000/. which would have given a surplus of 1 ,297jOOO/, in 
that year had this armament not taken place. 

Calculating u))on some further military reductions then in con- 
templatipn, and about 1 20,000/. a year which had since ac- 
crued tq the revenue of Fort George from the fund antece- 
dently appropriated to the Carnatic Creditors, had we remained 
on a peace establishment, the Surjilusat this day, independent 
of savings from reduction of interest, would probably not have 
fallen sliort of 1,500,000/. Out of this Surplus, the Charge 
of Interest on Debt since incurred, must be defrayed. Taking 
this at 700,000/. the surplus likely to be forth-coming upon 
our return to a peace establishment, might then be estimated 
at about 800,000/. 

This corresponded pretty nearly with the view which his 
honourable friend (sir A. We41esley) had of this part of 
the subject; in which, after estimating the revenues from the 
late conquests and cessions at 1,200,000/, and the additional 
Charges of the same at nearly a like sum, be reckoned upon 
an annual surplus of 700,000/. when all the reductions were 
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completed^ exc lusive of the interest payiihle on debt redeemed 
aniouiitm^j: to about 2 *'0,000/. 

It would certainly be loo sanguine to c’stiinate the Surplus, 
upon the most favourable hypotliesis, at more than 1,000,000/. 
It would not be necessary to waste many arguments in order 
to satisfy the eoniniittee, that to conb nd successfully against a 
debt of 28,000,000/. a more etfective sur))lus is indispensable, 
and they must at once perceive that the Plan of Keduclioii 
which was framed in 1803 to meet a debt of 18,000,000/. must 
be comparatively feeble and inadecjuate as applied to the debt 
augmented as it now is by ten millions additional. 

It was obvious, that the systeni oriicjuidatioii now to be pur- 
sued should be of a description to be rapidly operative in peace, 
else the Company, in case of an early recurrence of war, might 
be exposed to have its Surplus Revc^nuc absorbed in defraying 
the charge of new leans, and thus tind itself deprived upon a 
peace even of the existing means of liquidation. 

The past intervals of peace since our comieclion w ith India, 
have not been found such as to justify us in being salisfied with 
paying off debt only at the rate intended in 1803, when the 
gross amount of debt did not exceed 18,000,000/. Under these 
circumstances, the natural remedy and resource for the Com- 
pany to look to, was, on the return of peace, to repair, with the 
least possible delay, the misfortune of having been r>bliged to 
raise since 17^3 all their loans abroad. For this purpose, lie 
would recommend that not less than 20,()00,()(U)/. of the debt 
owing ill India should be transferred to Furope, witli as much 
rapidity as its transfer could be arranged, or funds remitted 
from lienee for its liquidation. Tlie immediate saving of in- 
terest on this traiisaciitm alone, would be nearly 4 pc|- cent, at 
once adding about 800, (^00/. a year to the ComjianyJi surplus. 

Some gentlemen had spoken with alarm of the proportion 
of tlie Indian debt, of w hich payment was demandable in Eu- 
rope; the amount was slated to he J 7,()(/0,0()0/. lie believed 
the securities which gave an option to the holders to transfer 
their debts toEuiope, might not liill short in the aggregate of 
this sum, but from tin? ternis of remittance to which they were 
entitled, tlie amount which would really come home, he belie- 
ved, w as not likely to exceed 7,<K)(^()()(!/. He w as not however, 
disposed to draw any consolation fioni tliis circumstance. He 
should deem it rather desirable. that the whole 17, 000, 000/. 
should come hoifiie, as it would additionally impel the Compa- 
ny to make arrangements for converting so much of the Indian 
into a European debt- He w^as salistied that they had the 
means of doing so with great advantage to their afiuirs and if 
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he was desirous of seeing this measure thus in some degree for- 
red upon tlicm, it wus from an aj»prehension that, where the 
inconvenience was operating at a distance, men were always 
less disposed to make an effoil out of the ordinary course of 
management, than when it was directly pressed upon their at- 
tention. — The njeans of giving comj>lete effect to this plan, he 
adiJiitled to depend in a great measure on the return of jM .'ice. 
During war, tlie Company could not, with the same advantage, 
add to their capital, nor could they, without some inconve- 
nience to the slate, add nialerially to the aniount of the loan 
which tfic market was called on to supply for the public ser- 
vice. To a certain exlenl he was liovu*ver of opinion, even in 
w'ar il should be attempted ; re$ervin*jj till the peace the execu- 
tion of the measure in its full extent. 

The amount of ftitids required for this conversion of debt 
was much beyond what the Company, without great iticonve- 
nieiice, cou'd obtain merely by an extension oi‘ their capital 
Slock, as money thus ralse<l was procurer! by creating a debt 
ill its nature not redeemable. He w as of ojiinion that the sura 
to be rais( <l in this li'.aimer, ought not very maiorially to exceed 
what tile Company were at present entitled by law* to borrow, 
namely, ^?, ()()(), 00(7. which being subscribed for at ‘JOO/. per 
cent, and upw'ards, that iio^ being too high an estimate of its 
peace value, would [uoduce above l',000,(K)0/. sterling. 

The remaining i(i,()()0,0<>()/. he should propose to borrow 
upon the secnriiy of the terrilorial revenues guaranteed by par- 
liament, in sucii proportion as it might be required for remit- 
tance to India. Tlie tnoncy to be raised in the first instance 
like any otlier public loan, aii<l paid over to parliamentary coin- 
ini^sioneiis,* charged willi its application to the reduction of the 
Indian dcLH, who should be uulhorized to receive the annual 
interest, together with the one [ler cent, sinking fund payable on 
account of the same, out of the Indian revenues, to be strictly 
set apart and paid over to them, or their order, in the precise 
order of payineiit, (that is, immediately after the Military 
Cliarges are provided for, and in preference to all other civil 
or commercial demands whatever) which is now by law provi- 
ded in favour of the creditors of the Company, 

This proposition might at first sight ap})ear open to many 
objections, and seem to realize at once the prophecies of some 
gentlemen, that the distresses oT tbe Company were become 
such as had at length compelled them to come to parliament 
for reliei’; but lie denied that it was at all open to such a com- 
ment any more than the system which had been acted upon 
uninterruptedly for the last ten years witli respect to the loans 
raise(} for tbe service of Ireland, even before the union. The 
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amount annually required being invariably comprehended in 
the British hiaii for llie year, was in the rtrst instance secured 
upon the British consolidated fund. It was then paid over by 
the British to the hi-.h treasury; the Irish treasury bein^i bound 
to remit to the British treasury in cadi year, the Interest and 
Sinking Fund, till the whole capital thus created on account of 
Ireland was paid off. 

In pro{>osinga similar arrangement with respect to the Com- 
pany, the commillce w ould hold in mind, that tV.e proposition 
in no degree onginatcid with the Company; that it was iiierdy 
the suggestion of an individual, not femnded upon any existing 
failure of means in that body to meet, w ithout the aid of par- 
liament, every claim upon them, but otfered for consideratioti 
as a measure calculated without loss to the public to add 
80(),()0()/. a year to the Company’s income, and thereby ol>- 
tain with more certainly for tlie public their annual participa- , 
tion of 5()0,()0()/, to w hich in the event of an adequate surplus 
existing abroad, they are entitled. 

It really appeared to him that the public w ere even more in- 
terested than the Company in this measure, as tlieir prospect 
of participation w ould he thereby at oiice improved so much, 
as to be placed nearly beyond the reach of failure ; w liereas 
the dividends to the proprietors wme already secured, but both 
the public and the Company wouTd largely feel the beneht of 
it, in the effect it w'ould have in ameliorating the finances of 
an Etnpire in which they have a common interest, which is the 
only British possession lliat has never yet in war been a charge 
on the mother country, except so far as its naval protection is 
concerned, and whicli has ample means of sustaining itself, in 
all futiue wars, from its own resources, if wisely auiuinisiered, 
and upon principles not less enlarged and liberal. than those 
which have been already acted upon with respect to other 
leading branches of the empire. 

That the general inducements in the present case were not 
less strong, and the risks not greater that in the precedent of 
Ireland, be thought might be successfully contended. As ter the 
extreme case of either Ireland or India being lost to the British 
crown, he thought it one not to be contemplated in regulating 
one’s decision upon a iiuancial question of this nature. Parlia- 
meiil had not formerly suffered such a consideration with re- 
spect to Ireland, nor would tliey now suffer it with respect to 
India, to divert them from an important and beneffcial measure 
pf general policy. Short of the case of our absolute expulsion 
from India, it was impossible to call in question the nature of 
the security which the public would have for the regular dis- 
charge of these loans. They would have revenues iu the first 
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instance mortgaged to them, the produce of which was not less 
than 14,^?79,(K)0/, a year, out of which this payment would be 
Set apart, next in order after the military charges of the govern- 
ment, which in the most ex])ensive year of war did not exceed 
The charge for Interest and Sinking Fund, sup- 
pose on a loan of l6,C)()0,()()()/. amounting annually to less 
than 1,0()0,()()()/. would he received out of a residue of above 
live millions sterling. Tiiey would liave not only the same 
security as the creditors of the (Company have lent their money 
on, but the same security in fact much improved by there 
being 800, (K)0/. less to be paid out of llie same means. 
They would also have, if j)Ossible, better security than the 
public had in the case of Ireland, as the large sums applicable 
in time of peace to the reduction of the Indian debt would in 
this case over and above the ordinary sinking fund of one per 
cent, be payable to the conimissioiiers, to }>e by them applied 
to the intue rapid extinction of the capital created for the 
service of the Conipany- 

It miglit be said, if the security of the Company sms really 
as good as Imd l)een described, why was it necessary to come to 
parliament to negotiate a loan for them? why did not they at 
oun* rais'> it for tluiinselves 1 The answer to this was, thatthe Com- 
pany were lu^t in the liiiblt of borrowing in Europe to such an 
extent. Their security might be unexceptionable, yet indivi- 
duals being unable, amidst so much controversy as to the 
nature of it, to form a decisive opinion of their own, might be 
disinclined to lend to them on the same advantageous terms as 
they would to the public’. In short, the same reasons for adopting 
the measure ap^ilied in this case, as did in the case of Ireland, and 
the puhiiC'had even a move direct interest than they had in that 
case to tacililate the excculion of the measure. 

Bat the obtaining the money on more advantageous terms 
in the fust instance was not the only benefit that would accrue 
from its being raised as a public loan. Being included in the 
general mass of the Funded Debt, the capital would be re- 
deemable at the precise value of the funds at the time, 
whereas, were this sum funded in a three j er cent, sejairatc 
Hiock, although no corresponding advantage in the original 
terms w ould probably be allowed to the company by Hie sub- 
scribers, the iriagiiitude of the sinking fund applicable to its 
red?Jction in peace, would I’orce'^up the value of this particular 
stocit to par much sooner than the other funds, and thus the 
Comnany would have to redeem it on much less favourable 
terms. 

Whilst the advantages, then, were clearly in favour, not only 
#f the translcr of a large proportion of the debt to Europe, 
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but also of its transfer in Ibis mode, he did not see any solid 
grounds of ob/|ection which could be urged on the part of the 
public to the proposition. Ireland was not the only instance 
in which the credit of the public had been interposed for the 
purpose of promoting and protecting the general pros[)erity. 
When the commercial credit of the country was embarrassed 
by temporary causes, parliamenl voted five millions of exche- 
quer bills to be advanced by conmiissioners to individuals upon 
security, to be approved by them. This measure relieved 
the prevailing distress, and cost the public nothing. Loans of 
the same description had been extended to sullerers by the 
calamity of seasons in the West Indies. TJiese .seemed but 
two considerations in such a case lo be weighed : first, whether 
the security was adequate, and seeondiy, whether the exigency, 
and the advantage likely lo result, were such as justified an 
extraordinary interference? If the interest of* the India (Com- 
pany was alone concerned, he thought parliament would have 
a very strong iiidii^ cment to lend its aid to an arrangenieiil by 
which the prosperity of so great a commercial body must be 
materially promoted, but in the present inslance llie public 
were in truth themselves direct parties, not nioicly in the more 
limited pecuniary sense, as entitled to share in the surplus pro- 
fits, but in f he larger though more remote view of tlie Company 
being the hislruiiient by which India was lo be govenn d and 
preserved to the British crown, in failure of whose resources 
Ihc charge of defending those po.ssessious must in fact fall on 
ilie stale. 

The great object to look to in the management of the Com- 
pany's finances, was, to have such a surplus in peace, as should 
make an eflective progress in reducing the debt. U \lhe sug- 
gestion whicli had been made added at once a year, 

to whatever the surplu.s might otherwise be, it was an augmen- 
tation of resource which, even in the more extended scale of 
the public finances, could not but be attended with the most 
important and beneficial consequences. Those who had looked 
at the Companv s finances with hope and confidence, as he had 
done, mu.st feel disposed to promote a measure whicli w as ob- 
viously calculated to accelerate and secure all the advantages 
which the public had been taught to ex|>ert from them, and 
in which expectation they would not have been disap|)oiiiled 
under any oilier circuinstances^lhau those of a continued War 
Expenditure; but those who had been led to form more gloomy 
conclusions,and to persuade themselves that India w onid yet jn ove 
a burthen to the public, ought to be the more eager, by these 
means, to postpone at least the evil day; the saving to lie eflect- 
«d by this transfer of debt being in itself sufficient, witliout 



adding to the existing charges, to enable the Company to 
borrow not less than from eight to ten millions, if tlje exigency 
of their affairs should require it, and consequently operate pro- 
portionably to defer any possible demand for direct aid from 
the ))ul)lic. 

The noble lord concluded by saying, that he thought it 
natural and proper that his majesty s ministers should not be 
prepared till the actual accounts were received from India 
down to the close of the Mahiatta war, to submit any conclu- 
sive plan to parliament upon this suhj<'cL He trussSed however 
it would not be long delayed. It n'vis to be presumed that 
the accounts which ought to have been before this time on the 
table, would anive so as to admit of tlielr being opened to 
parliament at the coiiuiiencemeni of the next session, fie 
s^uld then ho)»e that those immediately entrusted with the 
alministradoji of India wouhl he prepared to stale the system 
ufum which it w'us proposed to act. He trusted it would be 
oiie of energy propuilioued to the necessil) of rapidly redu- 
cing the debt abroad, lie though I it ought to be precede*! by 
a parliamentai \ oiupiiry. Whatever course his majesty's minis- 
ters joight, u])on full commimirntiou with the com! of directory 
think hi to pursue, provided it was founded upon enlarged and 
operative principles, it should have his cordial support. He 
only deprecated postponing the necessary eftbrt loo long: if 
jnade in due tune, the debt might be kept within bounds; if 
not, it inighl hereafter, under llie accumulating expenditure of 
war, prove fatal to the prosperity of the Company, and highly 
injurious to the general interests of the empire. 

Dr. LAUPiENCE said, he should not attempt to follow the 
noble lord tlirough the long statement which the bouse had 
just heard, but there w ere soiiie ])oints on which he wished to 
make a few sliort observations. If the Company could pay 
the 5(H), 000/. annually, tliey should come and state to the 
house that they were capable of so doing. The noble lord 
(Castlereagli) had annually told the house, that the Company 
were in an absolute slate of pro.s|>erity, and now he ventured 
to come forward w'ith a proposition for this country to relieve 
them by guaranteeing their loans! Mr. Dundas loo, said, that 
it was more likely that India would come in aid of this country, 
than that she should become a burthen to her. All these line 
predictions were however reversed, and there was now as de- 
cided a change as ever was known in this world. This wag 
the jet and issue of all the fallacies that had been stated to the 
bouse from year to year! Such, said the learned gentleman 
were the statements made in this little snug party 1 [only 27 
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members were present]. The noble lord called upon ministers 
to institute an enquiry; but why did he not make such an en- 
quiry while he was in office ? With respect to the question of 
exclusive trade ; when that came before the house, the learned 
gentleman said, he should look at it as a whole, and not as the 
honourable alderman (Prinsep) had done. The house had 
lately been told, that the government of the country had been 
guilty of a breach of faith towards the army, but yet we were 
not permitted to say that the Company were in a state of insol- 
vency. What was iii‘^olvency but an inability to pay debts'! 
And that he insisted, was the present state of the India Com- 
pany. The Dead Stock, every slick and stone had been put 
together, and set off against a debt that might come upon them 
at a day s notice. In the name of common sense, how couldT 
this be the case, unless there was a deficiency of the means t)f 
the Company? Something must be done, he ventured to say, 
and that speedily. Whether what the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
proposed, or whetlier what had been suggested by the honour- 
able alderman, he did not say, but he could not put his trust in 
the noble lord, after the many years fine prospects that had been 
held out by him. 

Mr.T. JONES said, that he concurred (notw'ithstanding his in- 
terrupting him as to putting questions) with the learned doctor 
in the opinion, that the Company ought to give some account 
of the payment of the six million charter-money due, w hich at 
best (as stated by him and another member Mr. Martin) was a 
sum suspended, and as such could not be done away with, and 
it amounted to a sum, which, if paid, w ould relieve the public 
from lhat grievous and grinding tax, tl)e Property Tax, which 
had been increased in bitterness and oppression by the ungra- 
cious mode, 'per saltum, of laying it on. He had often heard 
the late president of the board of controul (now lord Melville), 
slate amidst his lavish praises of the Company's affairs, (wliile 
the figures told a different story) the iimuense sums which the 
mother country might soon expect from India. Has it ever 
come? Will it ever come? Must not (for that is the dread) the 
mother countrj^ bleed to support her offspring? The learned 
doctor observes, this is a “snug party”to discuss topics in, a snug 
party of pleasure with all his heart, said the honourable mem- 
ber, but this was a disgraceful party, twenty-seven members 
(alias creditors) met to adjust a debt of nearer 40 than 30 mil- 
lions ! and this he should prove on summing up. Where are 
hismajesty’s ministers, said the honourable member? Where are 
the directors [one only piaesent, Mr. Hudlestone]? Why do they 
uol attend and assist the noble lord (Morpeth) in settling tfaefr 
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o\^ii accounts ? The Company is in a state of insolvency, and 
the noble ex-president (lord Castlereagh) says, he considers 
them in the view of wanting prompt and vigorous ameliora- 
tion;” so that he, whatever he may think of his majesty’s 
ministers, certainly does not imagine the directors lay on a 

bed of roses/^ The noble lord says, he compares them to 
manufacturers in einbarrassinent, who give in a list of their 
assets, tS:c. So do 1, said the honouvabio geiitlenian ; but 
honest manufacturers labouring under inisroituues call their 
creditors together: for instance, a coach-maker, who says 

Here, I am in a bad way, take an inventory of all 1 have, 
barouches, landaus, gigs, tandems, telegraphs, &c. and come 
to some understanding.” But liave the directors of the East 
India Company done any such thing? The honourable member 
then proceeded to stale, that lordCastlereagli had not succeeded, 
during his presidency, in getting a loan for some expedition 
(Egypt) and on that had recommended an enquiry into their 
affairs. 

It was a mailer of indifFcrciicc, whether the debt was a com- 
mercial one or not. The noble lord had insisted much on that 
advantage; but the honourable genlleman observed^ that it 
was partly coiuinerciai and partly military, consisting of ex- 
pensive slafls, and various expeditions as stated by him on tlie 
25th of June 1 801, and since considerably increased; and here 
he observed, that ever since the taking of Seringapatara, and 
the subsequent wars and acquirements, India had gained in 
aggrandisement of territory, but had improved only in poverty. 
Moreover, said the honourable member, to whom do these coa- 
quests belong? to the government or to the country? The 
honourable gentleman then quoted, in proof of his assertions, 
Mr. AldeTman Priuseps speech, who had given an historical 
account of **the Company, and in his asserting that they had 
always dealt in credit, Mr. Jones observed, that hitherto he 
had supposed them only as dealers in tea, nankeen, &c. He 
appealed strongly to the bouse on the comparisou which 
had been made between the India and South Sea House. He 
agreed with the honourable alderman, that the East India Com- 
pany were in a state of insolvency, as they could not go on? 
They must borrow ; they must die-~“ die all, die nobly,” as in 
the Dramatist, die like demi Directors."' — Then to the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Grgut) who would not proceed 
until he bad asked a question as to the amount of the debt, 
Mr. Jones made this statement, 31 , 000 , 000 /.; the granted debt 
6,(^00,000/. Sub-judice, at best, 2,672,440/. comprised in an 
account of above four millions with government, of which only 
part had been allowed to the Company, and canse<iuently this 
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mm might (as it i\as so in fact) be added, inakiTjc; the debt of 
the Con^jjaiiy nearer forty millipns than thirty. The honour- 
able member tlieu enipliatically said, “ All that the grand de- 
fender of the Company (Mr. Grant) can say is, that he thinks 
theirs “ an extrieable case/' The?,e are two very remarkable 
words, and ail I shall say further is, I think (and I believe the 
world tJnnks with me) theirs — an inextricable case. 

Mr. W. KEENE thought, that the excessive military' charge 
of nearly 9 millions had caused the euibarrassincnl of the Com- 
pany’s finances, and that prosperity might now fairly be antici- 
pated. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE thought the prosperity of India was 
calculatcil on estimates never to be real»/ed, and he thought it 
too much for human patience to hear the arguments urged in 
llieii support. 

Mr. IICDLESTON rose and said: — Sir, the strictures 
which an honourable member opp(vaite (Mr T. Jones) has 
been pleased to address to rm* on conduct of some of iriy 
colleagues for their :ij)fenre from tike house on this occasion, 
it is not diflicull !(» answer. My colleagues, sir, have been 
occupied to day ior 7 or 8 Ikuus by very iinj^orianl ])ublic 
duties ill another place. They know also that the staleineiils 
before tin. house cotttaiu full aiid accurate intonnatioii relative 
to the fiiiaiues of the East India Coiujumy; and they were 
avvaie that whatever further explanation might he leijuired, 
no one is more aide to give than rny honourable fiii'iid, ihe 
late chairman, who would, in all piobabilily, be p/csent in his 
place at this discussion. For my own part, sir,, I confess I 
came down to the house for the purpose of ofiering some 
observations on the speech of an lionourable alderman (Prin- 
sep) who the other evening entered so largely into the subject 
of the Company’s commerce, and with views so obvious res- 
pecting it; and on part of Ihe speech of the noble lord who 
so ably followed him, and I shall now endeavour to submit 
those observations to the house. 

With respect to the facts assumed by the w orthy alderman, 
it IS not necessary to dispute them. AVithout topping to 
enquire into their validity, it •may be sufticient to examine the 
structure he would build upon them in a fair comparison wdlh 
that which he W'ould overthrow'. Such an examination, 1 am 
confident the honourable alderman can never have made, for, 
if he had, it would have enabled him to take a more enlarged 
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view of the subject* aiul convinced him that the view he had 
before taliy^n of it was narrow and fallacious. 

Hitherto tlie honourable aldcrmaji seems to liave looked 
at the commerce of the East India (^oninany llirougli a pecu- 
liar sort of glass, which has pos-^evsed the properly of hiding 
all its greal and leading features, ar.d ail the heiieiits which it 
dilfuscs. The loss which he supposes the Company to sustain 
by their trade fonus I he grand I’oiindat'on of hi i argument, tO 
that point therefore 1 shall inmiediatoly d‘ieel my attcnltoii, 
by claiming of him what 1 am suie his caiuiour will readily 
admit, namely, that tlte Joss is principaiiv, if lud entirely, con- 
lined to llie e\porls. I shall then remind the woiJhy alderman, 
and solicit tlie allenl'on of the committee, to the momentous 
fact, that from tlie provision of those cxjioils many Ihonsaiids 
of llie community dciive their subsistence, and ;;ie enabled by 
it to contribute their proportion of tlie pi.hlicbiirilh ns, instead 
of being tiiemselves luntbeus on the stale. 'Vo iiliisliale this 
I uili lake that article of the Company s e\pmls on which tlie 
ascerlamod los^ conn?! l«cs a very greal part of the guilt w Lirli 
theaklerman to the \vhole of their commerce — I mean 

the article ('Twooliei^s ; and to 'vhat is it owing tliat the Com- 
pany sustain that lo^s V Why, rperally, sir, to their consulting 
the public interests in preference to iheii own — to their export- 
ing iuitinully wtiodeiis to the enormous amount of l,30C),(s)0()/. 
by which ilie Company sustain very swevit loss, hut the public 
gain ill a stid greater proportion; for the provision of tliose 
woollens gives cinploymcjit to morelinm U), ()(,'() persons: and 
until lately tliis w'as not all, for the Company virtually paid a 
penalty for rendering this benefit to Ihe stale, in the shape of 
a duly of^l/. per cent, which w^as afterwanis increased to 5L 
percent, aiid amounted annually to upwards of . 1 ( 1 , 000/. 
Even before that duty wasimposed, it w'as a losing trade. We 
know, that in llie last t years, the loss on liie woollens sent to 
China alone exceeded 100,000/. in each year; and from the 
progressive advance in the pi ice of labour, and of the raw 
material, both native and foicign, this loss is increasing; for 
the China trade difi'ers fiom all others in tliis essenlial respect, 
that the China nnu’cliants themselves hx tlie prices, and the 
same that were ti\cd many years ago still continue, notwith- 
standing the advance in the cost of the w'oodens here. Two 
points, then are clear; 1st, that nothing but a disposition 
to promote the manufacturing interests of this country in 
prt'ference to t'jeir owm, could induce the -East India Com- 
pany to export woollens to sucii an extent; for in respect 
to (kiina they could obtain a more favourable remittance 
in silver; and 2dly, that were the Company to seek other 



modes of remittance, tlie consequences would be dreadful to 
flic nianufacluring and the labouring poor in the counties of 
Gloucester, Di vuii, Somerset, and Cornwall, and ih llie city 
of Norwich; it would also operate the ruin of several exteik- 
sive establishments in this metropolis, and deprive more than 
700 persons of a respectable subsislemv which they now de- 
rive from the East India Comj)any. Now, sir, I think I have 
a right to ask the honourable aKlcrnian whether his trade, or 
that to which he is partial, coiikl bear this loss, or afford to 
the public tins benchL Perhaps he will haive liie goodness io 
inform the coniin]lt<‘e of the quantity of woollens asinnally 
c\jiorlcd to heiia liy any private trader, or ihe aggregate of 
the quantity exported l>y all of them. 

I have .-stated only the IcvMh fit wlii 'l) tli ' pubbe derive fiom 
one article in one bjandi, oftiic (!on5|Koiys c<mij)?.ercc ; :mt, 
if the worthy a'dernian would take chai \iew of the ct>in?nerre 
the P'asl Imiia Companv which I have' # ecu ac< sc Itaacd 
to take of it, it would appear to him ^ a vas" cfiih. a, < jccted 
on a solid foimdation, vdVich has for ages wilhsh 00 the fur) of 
the elements, and given shclh'V U> inuI:ou.» <^f jicuple, v hicli 
through every vic^s iude has been the linn mid fon tiihl hiuid, 
as well as child, of the slate, arid made an rttiirn for 

the ntiiform jnoteclion il lias received. In the pi^jw-vion of a 
single article, as | have just stated, it gives cmplo^nunt to 
40, 000 persons. The exchequer derives tiom it annually three 
millions slerliug in duties and customs. It emfdoys about 
10,0(t0 Ihiiisli seamen, and thus nouiishes for the slate a great 
portion of that force on which its sal’ely essentially de}iends. 
It assisted in acquiring, and has assisted in preserving, our 
dominion in India. At a niemorable and critical eia, the 
cnemy^s sijuadron was totally defeated in the Gimges by 
the ships of the East India Cuiupaiiy — an event that ina- 
teiially contributed to lay the foundation of all our sub- 
sequent greatness. On various occasions since, tliey liave 
assisted in fighting the battles of tlie state, and particularly 
off Pondicherry, in October 177S, two of our Iiidiaineii 
shared in the glory of forcing the French squadron to 
leave that fortress to its fate. I am sure the coiimiitteo must 
anticipate iny alluding to a more recent event in the China 
seas, in w bicli the ships of the East India Comjiany under the 
brave and able condmi of tjieir commanders, furnished an 
argument in favour of the Company s commerce that w ill not 
soon be forgotten, and at this moment it will not be denied 
that the conmierce of the East India Company supplies no 
inconsiderable portion of the force destined for the defence of 
this Capital iu case of invasion, — Sir, the list of liis majesty 5 
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navy bears testimony in favour of tlie commerce of tbe East 
India Company. And need i ask if the utiliiy of this com- 
merce is to be judged of by the balance of the liead oif profit 
and Joss in the ledger ? or if it be any reproach to Ibis ctmi- 
nierce that all which 1 have stated ba» not been acu^omplished 
■without the aid of the Indian revenue ? certainly I am not 
prepared lo say that tlie Company’s connneire c(ndd go on with- 
out that aid, on the contrary 1 believe the coimnercc and tlie 
revenue to be necessary to each of her, and their continued 
union to be essential lo the vital interests of the slate. 

Some years ago the worthy aidennan and his friemk 
l>rouglit forward nnolher, and very cuplivaliiig arguiiieut 
against the Company s <‘oiiinierce, and in favour of liieir owu^ 
but I know not if be has recurred to it on this occasion, uot 
having been able lo get down to the house tiie other evening 
until he had made considerable progress in his speech, viz. 
ihe idea of bringing all the trade of India to the river Thames;, 
and making London the grand emporium of Asiatic commerce* 
This was certainly a magiiificeal project, and only two objec- 
tions weigh with me againsl it. First, that it is impracticable; 
niul secoiully, that if practicable, it would be unwise to eftect 
it. Most of the maritime powers of Europe possess, or on 
the return of peace will probably again possess, ports and 
commercial factories in India. On the coast of Malabar, and 
from Cape Comorin to the Ganges, are those of the French, 
Dutch, Danes, and Forluguese, who are all as sensible of the 
value of a trade wdtli India as we are, and their merchants as 
eager in the pursuit of gain, and only less enterpriziiig than 
ours, is tiiere then any rational hope that we can exclude 
foiTiguei:sdVom this trade, or prevail on them to relinc|uish it, 
and coiiseMt to receive the proituce of India only through the 
port of Loudon ? But 1 have said that, if practicable, it would 
not be wise to effect it, and here I would eiitrtiat of the worthy 
alderman lo forget for a moment his commercial character, 
and to consider this point only as a member of the state, and 
when in that capacity he shall have weighed it maturely 
combining with it our present situation, and acipiisitious in 
India, I would ask biiii, if no considerations occur lo his mind 
as adverse to our obtaining for ourselves so invidious a prefe- 
rence ? I w ould beg of him to state how much he thinks we 
can afford lo lose of the reputation \\c possess wdth foreign 
powers for moderation and liberality in what relates to our 
commercial, and naval interests, and pre emineiiee. 

Sir, there is one other consideration which I shall merely 
glance at : some persons 1 know are not sufficiently aware of 
its importance, but no reflecting mind not warped by views of pri- 
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▼ate or perwniarv interest will overlook it, or deem it visionart : 
it ap])Jie,s equally to the system of Indian coiiiiiierce favoured 
liy the worlfty akleiman, aLrl to the late system of coitquest 
and extention f»l‘ territory in India. At present I shall confine 
myself to IIm' fon ier. 'Hie system desired by the worthy 
alderman, would substitute in the Indian trade, siii|)s built in 
India for ships built in Eu*;!und ; Teak ships ior Oak; the 
Lascar, or Indian sailor, for the British tar; and the (langes 
for the Thames. The home of his tiade is India, and it 
would soo'i mal e India the home of thousands of artificers, 
agents, and iid\ri.:inefs of all descriptions. At every oufport 
and subordinate factory, there would be a European public, 
and in the space of 6'0 or years tljc number of Europeans 
in India, w’ould exceed the number of British Americans in 
north America w hen that country declared its independence. 
Can there be any doubt then of the direct tendency of such a 
fivstem, if estal dished in regions so much more distant from 
tlie mother country ^ The opinion enleitainod on this subject 
by a late truly illustrious person — illustuous for his virtues 
even more tlian for liis services, may be collected from the 
following short passage in one of his letters dated in November 
17.94?; “ I am strongly impressed with a conviction that it 
will be of essential inipoilance to the interests of Britain 
that Europeans should bo discouraged, and prevented as 
** much as possible, from colonizing, and settling in our pos- 
sessions in Iiutia.” 

Whether the utmost human wisdom can do more than delay 
the event against which the noble marquis meant to guard, is 
a question lieyoud our reach ; but it rt (juires no gifl of pro- 
pliecy to be able to pronounce with conscious certainty, that 
the laying open tlie trade to the public w ould accelerate it by 
at least Indi a century, and under that eonvici ion, I should 
have felt it mv duly to submit to the committee these observa- 
tions on the speech of the honourable alderman, even if there 
bad bet a no (dher objection to the system which it is bis object 
to rccouirneiul, and without alluding l(» an argiuneni that I am 
sure would of itself be sufficient to secure its rejection, viz. 
the injustice it would operate on the East India Company, but 
if 1 rhffer from the worthy alderman in almost all his deduc- 
tions, and inferences, iVom the facts he laid down, I am as 
little able to concur wiih the noble lord who followed him in 
tlie debate,! mean in his litniud view of the existing evils, and 
his mode of accounting for the vast increase of our Indiau 
debt, and the sole remedy which he has suggested for Ihit 
cousideruliou of the committee. 
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The noble lord seems lo consider our present financial dif- 
ficulties as the only evil we have to overcome, and war as the 
only cause, and the remedies he proposes are of course 
equally confined ; whereas, in my view of our present situa- 
tion in India, were our debt to be this moment extinguished, 
very serious evils would still remain ; but, even adopting the 
noble lord^s view of the subject, and supposing it only ne- 
cessary at present to advert to the immediate cause, or causes 
of the deranged state of our finances in India, it would still be 
impossible tor me to acquiesce in the noble lord s statement 
of 13 years of war as the cause of that derangement. Two 
years ago I heard a similar argument from the right honour- 
able gcnlleman wdiose loss is so justly deplored, and I heard 
it then willi equal surprize ; because I well knew that during 
five or six of the 10 years which he spoke of, the continent of 
India had not been in a slate of war, and that correctly speak- 
ing tlie war in India coinmenced in 17P8. The noble lord 1 
am sure lias too much candour lo contend, that the march of 
a detachment to take possession of Pondicherry, where lliere 
was not a shot tired, nor an enemy capable of making the least 
resistance, eonsiituled war in the only sense in which the argu- 
ment could apply. Several other expeditious were projected, 
in which the East India Company had no move interest than 
any other corporate body : such expeditions indeed, by with- 
drawing their troops from the continent of India, and carrying 
tliem to unhealthy climes, are w^orse than useless to the Com- 
pany: they occasioned however a large expenditure, for the 
whole amount of which the Company have a just claim on 
government, as 1 shall at all times be prepared to prove, but 
the amounfV large as it is, forms but a small part of the 
enormous increase in our Indian expenditure and debt. — The 
jieace of Seringapatam concluded with Tippoo Sultaun by 
lord Cornwallis, was signed the beginning of March 1792^ and 
from that period till the year 1798, the peninsula of India 
was undisturbed by war ; but when the noble lord spoke of 
13 years of war, as if the Indian debt had been progressively 
encreasing each of those years, he must have forgotten the 
decisive fact, that, in two of the first six years, the Indian 
debt, instead of encreasing, diminished ; viz. tliat in 1 79 ^> it 
w^as less Ly upwards 71^0,000/. than in 1793; and in 1795 
upw^ards of i)00,C()()/. less than in 1794*, and that in 179^^ 
Iho' a little more than in 1795, tlie debt was still nearly 
•900,000/. less than in 1793, when, as is well known to the 
noble lord, its amount was 8 million#; from that year (1793) to 
1 798, the increase was only 3 millions ; if then we suppose with 
llie noble lord, that the 6 intervening years were years of war, 

O 
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what does that fad express with regard to the expenditure of 
the succeeding Seven years; viz. from 1798 to 1803; during 
which, according to the estimate on the table, tlic Indian 
debt has accumulated from 11 millions to 261 millions? for 
although the noble lord spoke of 13 years, which must in- 
clude the present year, I imagine his meaning went to no 
later period than to April 1 Sd3, which is the latest to which 
the usual estimate of tlie Indian debt is brought up, but if the 
noble lord wislies to bring it up to the present time, 1 fear 
several millions must be added to that estimate. 

The committee will judge therefore wheflier the present 
embarrassed state of the Company's finances can with 
accuracy be ascribed to 13 years of war, and it is at least 
highly important and just that the committee should be aware, 
that of the 1 8 1 millions added to the Indian debt since the 
year 1793, three millions only, were contracted before the 
year 17.98. 

That this enormous increase in tlie Indian debt has 
been principally occasioned by the late war in India, there 
can* be no doubt, but if war alone could produce so great a 
change in the state of our finances, what would have been 
our situation after the war whicli began in i779t and ended in 
1784, in which we had to contend in India with the French 
and the Dutch, the Mahrattas and Hyder Ally? between which 
too dbd the late war there was this striking difference, viz. that 
our own districts were the seat of war, and by far the greater 
part of the Carnatic for a considerable time in the possession 
of the enemy ; yet, at the conclusion of that war, the Company's 
debt in India, 1 believe, amounted only to 6 or 7 millions. 
Whereas the late war in India was carried on in the territories of 
the enemy, and our own felt none of its calamitiesf except tliat 
during a few weeks an adventurer, named Dundeafa, committed 
depredations in sopne of the Mysore districts. This is well 
known to the honourable general opposite (sir Arthur Welles- 
ley) who himself so ably conducted the war in the Deckan, 
and to whose inilitary prowess is most essentially to be attri-, 
buted its successful issue, and its not having been carried into 
ourowm districts. Doubtless there are expences incident to a 
state of war, although Uie troops may not be actually in the 
field ; and the war in Europe by giving birth to the maritime 
expeditions I have alluded to, contributed essentially to the 
reduction of the surplus revenue; but it made no other very^ 
considerable £iddition to our Indian expenditure, for, owing to 
the vigilance of govemme^ and the vast superiority of our 
navy, not a French soldier 1 believe landed inlndia« 
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If (ben, I were to be asked^ to what causes the present slate 
of our finances in India were to be attributed, I should answer, 
that they might be traced to a system of policy which sought 
the aggrandisement and extension of the British empire and 
influence m India, through the medium of what is calleci the 
system of subsidiary alliances, or the biinging all the na- 
tive states into subjection to, or dependence on the Britisli 
power, by means of large bodies of troops stationed in tlieir 
respective capitals, with agents or ministers, on the part of the 
Company, to watch and direct tlieir political conduct. This 
systein became the fruitful parent of an extended war, on an 
extended scale of ex pence, and a corresponding system of 
finance and general expenditure ; in both of which economy 
was overlooked, or jierhaps did not seem neces^iry; for one 
of tile effects of this system was a vast nominal increase of 
revenue by the necessity of exacting from each native prince a 
subsidy for defraying the expence of the troops stationed in his 
capital. These subsidies, whether in money, or commuted 
for an equivalent in territory, occasioned a great apparent 
increase of revenue, and every extension of our territory or 
revenue being supposed to bring with it a proportionate 
extension of our means of paying, produced a real alteration 
in tlie scale of ideas and expectations, and unfortunately the 
increased expenditure not being made conditional, or depend* 
ent on the continuance of a surplus revenue, remained after 
the surplus bad ceased to e^ist. 

Such I believe to have been, in abstract, the combined 
causes of the present embarrassed state of our finances in 
India ; but, do I therefore concur in the position which tlie 
]iononrablo><ilderman has so industriously laboured to impress 
upon the committee, namely^ that the East India Company is 
insolvent 1 No, sir, I deny that the Company is insolvent or 
that our present pecuniary difficulties will m^e us so, unless 
we continue in the course which has brought them upon us. 

How then are our finances to be retrieved, and what is to be 
done? Why, sir, if there is a determined disposition to retrieve 
them on both sides the Atlantic, they may and will be retrieved 
by measuring back our steps to those systems, both political 
and financial, from which we ought never to have departed; iu 
a word, the system and principles of Cornwallis; by disavowing 
all views of extending our dominion and influence in India, 
and in proof of the sincerity of the disavowal, relinquishing the 
acquisitions both in territory and alliances, which have been 
made under them ; and lastly, by contracting the number of 
our vast and expensive establishments, and the scale of those 
which it way be necessary to continue. Tlie work, both in re- 
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spoct to policy and finance, we have reason to believe is already 
begun, and if persevered in with firmness and decision, will 
effect the re-establishment of a sur]:»las revenue, and the gradual 
reduction of the Indian debt; but it will be in vain to hope for 
such effects from any other means than those which I have 
stated ; other measures may be resorted to in aid of those 
means, bul if atleinpteii without them, will only aggravate the 
existing evils, and perhaps render them insurmountable ; but 
least of all can tliose effects be produced by tlie adoption of 
the advise of the honourable alderman, for which, however, I 
do not presume to censure him, as it is llie result of opinions 
W'hich he has long habitually cherished; with the view which he 
takes of the subject I am not surprized that the anniliilation of 
the Company's commerce, and the substitution of the private 
trade ill the place of it, which to my mind present the most 
ruinous consequences to the East India Company, the public, 
and even the traders themselves, should to him seem fraught 
with benefits to all of them; but, difl'eriug so widely as I do 
from the worthy alderman, 1 have fell anxious to submit to 
the committee my impressions on the whole subject, and I 
have horw to assure them that uolhing but my sense of its ex- 
treme importance could make me venture on so long an intru- 
sion on their time. 

Mr. Alderman PRINSEP rose to reply. He began with ob- 
serving, that after the long indulgence with which he had been 
honoured in a former part of the debate, he felt in his duty to 
abridge as much as possible, what he bad to say further on the 
subject ; and here he must acknowledge his obligation to two 
honourable members (Mr. Pauli and Mr. Robson), and also to 
another honourable member (Mr. Francis) who haff volunteered 
in his support. For himself, he had long fougllt this battle 
single handed, and had thrown himself alone into “ the iinini- 
■nent and deadly breach," with truth for his standard, facts for 
his buckler, and the powerful and never failing auxiliaries of 
cause and effect: Ay hat but a reliance on such auxiliaries, 
could have sustaineil him against the influence and resentment 
of the most powerful public body upon earth, or induced him 
to sacrifice personal ease, and perhaps the interests of a large 
family, to the prosecution of a great public object, the asser- 
tion of national right to a natural share of the British trade 
with its Indian dependencies. The causes of the Couipany^s 
situation, which he had so long and so often exposed, bad now 
produced the fatal consequences he had predicted, and dire 
distress and necessity were irresistibly forcing a change of system 
and a call for relief. 
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It had given him much satisfaction to lieai* the honourable 
director, who had just sat down, adinitting witliout reserve, all 
the facts lie had stated on a former night, altiiough the lionour- 
able gentleman had difl’ered as much with regard to the con- 
clusions drawn from them, as he had misunderstood the views 
and objects of their exposure. The honourable director had 
represented him to have contrasted the present system, wiili 
the probable consequences of separating trade and revenue: 
with no other view than that of obtaining the aljr>lition of the 
Company’s charter from selfish and personal motives; when in 
fact he had merely stated the four active capitals requisite for 
conduct ing, even on its present scale, the CoiUpany^s trade, and 
tile total want of any such commercial resource; in order first 
to prove llial India interest attached to every operation, and if 
it did attach, the honourable director \xell knew, that all al- 
Icdgcd profit on the trade was done away. 

Ills next object was' to shew the necessity of alUnving British 
subjects to carry on that trade, wbicli the Coinpanyliad no 
faculty of embracing; not to confine it to a few old commer- 
cial houses on each side the water, but to enable all the 
merchants, manufacturers and ship owners at home and 
in India, to compete witii foreigtiers in carrying it on: 
not in the wild and extravagant ideaof lendering (ireat Brijlam 
the eniporimn of all the products even of British Asia; but in 
the sober contemplation, of securing lo tlie mother country 
that natural proportion of the ti attic, ot which she was de- 
prived by the impolitic reilrictious under which the prii^ite 
trader to and from India had Jaboured and continued lo 
labour. 

The hounurable alderman next observed, that be had been 
charged wi Ji expatiating widely on the little value of an item of 
10 millions, slated by the Company themselves, as composed of 
bad debts, old buildings, old furniture, and other articles, 
which sum their own accountant had struck out of the balance 
sheet, and estimated at only 400,000/. ; was it unjust, as he 
had observed on a former night, to scrutinize such an asset, 
when adduced as a probable future claim upon government, 
and as part of tiiose resources, on the security of which a noble 
lord had proposed tlial the house should advance 17 million 
of money] Was it invidious to suppose a case possible, in 
which goveniment niigiit be obliged to resume its lease of the 
territories, and dissolve a partnership ruinously unprofitable to 
both parties of the firmi Would his majesty's ministers, or 
would they not, be justified in opposing lo such claims, the 5 

^ Vide note to Appendix No. 2, [No* 23, Budget Accounts.] 
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miitiom and a half they had and were to pay for defending 
India since 1804: — the cxpences of the Cape and Ceylon, the 
charge of two squadrons in the eastern seas, and the pay of 
regiments eiiiplo 3 ed in acquiring and prolectiug the dominions 
in question? 

But the Company, it was asserted, has estates abroad of 
great value, of which they could not. be deprived : how far it 
would be politic to retrain them, would appoar by looking at 
the expence of these estates; at that of the island of Bombay, 
for instance, where 7b4,pp4/. had beef ^ expended in one year 
beyond the product of farms, licences, and quit rents; at that 
of St. Helena, which exceeded in the sufii at 47/^^.^S/. as ap- 
peared by the accounts of 1802-3 ; at the value of tlu' villages 
round Madras and Masulipatiiin ; at their factory charges of 
Bcncooleu; and above all, at thcii more recently purcliased 
island Penang, where half a nuilion was likely to be sqiiamkrcd 
•©n the wild project of making an arsenal, that could never Inc 
defended; of keeping a g<irrison where Iheiv were no pro- 
visions, and erecting docks were there w as neither tide to float 
the vessels, nor worknieu or materials for their const ruction or 
repair. As well might the Company resume their possessions 
at Balem, Bangain, and the Andamans, and cal! them profltabh 
estates, as retain any thing of landed property, after they 
sliould lose the revenues at large. 

The Dutch and French bad retained indeed their factories iti 
our tei ritoiies, one for the sake of patronage, for a few favour- 
ed families of the Aristocracy, the other from a political motive 
of disturbing our influence: neither were profitable, on tlie 
contrary, the Dutch Company had become bankiuf>ls, froin 
the cxpences they had this incurred, and the Frwfcli would 
never resume theirs, but from a determined enmitydo our pros- 
perity in India. These estates therefore, were no addition to 
the amount oi' their assets, in the stock by computation. 

But this Imperial Comjrany, it w as said, exported from patri- 
otic motives, vast quantities of woollens, at an enormous loss. 

The honourable director, wdm as well as the honourable ex- 
efaairman, always carefully blended the India and China trade 
together, had vauntingly boasted of this immense export 
of woollens, and stated the heavy loss thereon as a sa- 
crifice to the manufacturers of this country; the former had 
asked, what would become of the 40,000 British hands 
now employed, were the Company to throw up that trade ? In 
the first place, the Alderman observed, that no idea had ever 
been entertained by him, of invading the exclusive trade to 
China; it was, if any national trade could be, the properest 
of all subjects for monopoly, though not perhaps the 
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most “beneficial trade in a national point of view. Tea 
xvas the principal import from theiice, and the excise it afford- 
od, like the ^abelle upon Salt in another Country, and the 
excise on Tobacco, was a most convenient hislrument 
for taxing the subject; the duties on this article were ninety-five 
per cent, on the selling price, and formed the greater part of 
the revenues which- tlie honourable director had stated wem 
furnished liy the Company s exclusive trade, li w'as certainly 
a most important and convenient instrument of luxury for the 
Excheijuer; but who paid the Tax? the East India Company 
to be sure"' in Uie first instance, and so would any other im- 
porter. No not even so: the buyer pays the tax separately 
before he leccives the Ten: and the Country, md the East India 
Company, pays in the labour of 40,000 incii, and in the wool 
employed in manufacturing cloths to the value of the directors 
t ‘•tinrate of l,300,C500/. per annum, for the privilege of drink- 
oiglVa legally imported: It might be necessaiy' to impose tlie 
duly, au<l for securing it, to leave the Company a monopoly of 
the Chiuii Trade, but theyhi»d iiootlier merit to claim on that 
account, than would any other importer were it convenient to 
throw tlic trade o|>en. In fact, no great quantity of woollens 
were, or ever would be, consumed in Bi ilish India, none were 
expoited thiLhor, €xce])t for Sepoy's cloathing, and the limited 
wear of Europeans. The argument therefore in this point 
of view fell to the ground. 

The fact was, that China was super-saturated with the 
Company’s woollens, and that this circumstance had kept down 
the price. A refinence to the director's own report on this 
branch of tJie trade, would set right the noble lord and his col- 
leagues respr*ctiiig the cause and extent of loss on this item. 

Bui, granfing that British subjects did interfere, would that 
interference lessen the exportation if there were any demand J 
w'ould it not rather occasion a greater employ of the manufac- 
turers of Devon, Yorkshire, and Gloucestershire] This thread* 
bare topic had long ceased to convince men of tlie policy of 
shutting out British subjects from India, and allowing neutrals 
to rival us in our own natural colonial trade; to load their 
ships under our noses at ever port of the united kingdom; to 
range unmolesled from pole to pole; and even to buy and sell 
at our Iiulian factories, on the siyne terms as the Company's 
privileged captains and officers of the regular ships. 

Here the Aldennaii desired the committee to look at the 
• total export of the Conij>any to India, in other iiiannfactures 
for the 11 years past. He had moved for this impqrtaut 


2 \} Report, 29th December 1791, p. 24 and 36. 
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pap^r, separate from the China exports; it was presented on 
the 5th June, and would be seen in page 9^ of the Budget ac« 
counts. During the 1 1 last years the total export of mer- 
chandize in the first column, instead of the immense sum the 
last speaker had asserted it to be, the committee would be 
surprised to find amounted, as he had correctly stated on a 
former night, to no more than 5,044,960/.* little above 
450,000/. per annum. (In 1 794-5 it was only 133,000/.) The 
Company’s tonnage for their India trade was only 9>822 tonsf 
on 1 2 ships ; and, ineludijig that for private trade last year, 
was only 25 ships, or 1 7,082 tons. 

He compared this with the tonnage of Barbadoes, and that 
of a single Dutch colony, Surinam, which loaded home last 
year 16,493 tons. Was this, he repealed, the natural share 
of India trade, which the mother country was entitled to? 
observe, he said, the striking contrast between imperial and 
indiv idual energy ; by the document t on the table it appeared, 
that in 1799 -I 8 OO the whole of the Company’s export to India 
was only 463,578/- and this exceeded the average of the 1 1 
years to which he had before alluded. 

In the same year, by an authenticated paper, laid before 
Mr, Dundas, and to be found in an able publication of a gen- 
tleman deceased (Mr. Henchman) it appeared, that 20 India 
built ships, wisely licenced by the noble lord (Wellesley), an 
act fully justified by him in a dispatch to the directors, these 
ships liad actually carried back merchandize from London to 
the amount of 615,247/- (id, and expended here in re- 
pairs and disbursements 202,877/- although two of the number 
were laden back by governiiieiit, and this besides wine taken 
ill at Madeira frojii British merchants there. 

Who then, he emphatically exclaimed, arc the enemies to 
the inannfacturers, ship-builders, and ship-owners; to tlie 
traders and merchants of these kingdoms ? himself and those 
who thought with him, or directors of the India Company? 
Were the people of Sheffield and Birmingham more likely to 
starve, if a freer intercourse subsisted with the millions of 
people in our own Indian territories, and a trade were opened 
with the myriads who inhabited regions within the Companv’s 
limits; regions which they never had it in contemplation to 
visit, much less to' supply Avith their instant demands, and 
with the growing wants, which a knowledge of our manufac- 
tures would create. 

* From 1781 to 1791, inclnsive, eleven years, 1,1 79, 34-2/. 2 Rep. of 1791, 
p. 30. 

f India House list, 26 June 1806. 

X Budipet Account, page 94. 
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^riie Company's imports from their Indian terriioties wei’c 
principally of nianufaclured goods, in wliicli manufactures. 
Manchester and Glasgow were now their successful rivals and 
competitors in the markets of Europe and America* Four 
fifths of these Indian goods were exported from hemje, and 
drew back the greater part of those duties, which the honour* 
able director boasted of as a contribution of the Company to 
the State ; whereas the trade of individuals froni India, in their , 
onn shipping, would consist chiefly of raw materials, and 
dyeing drugs for the use of these home rivals of Asian manu- 
facturers; and llm agriculture and revenue of India would 
feel I he benefits of extending the cultivation it would create, 
of drawing the tribute without exhausting the c<iuntry. Was 
it policy to suffer these raw materials to find theii w'ty into 
other conntries of Europe, without supporting our carrying 
trade, or to be brought circuitously into England, as bad 
been the case, in neutral vessels 1 

Mr. Dundas, when the charter was renewed, had long 
hesitated respecting the continuance of llie exclusive trade. 
That great slatesinaii had decided with hesitation ; and with 
an intended but iiieflectual guard against the too rigorous in- 
terprelalion of the Company s powers. The use since made 
of them, said the alderman, bad, he believed, long ago oc- 
casioned severe regret in that minister, at their having been 
granted. 

Another of the honourable directors arguments had been 
the danger of colonization, were a freer sea-intercourse per- 
mitted. But whilst the present rigorous and unconstitutional 
power existed, of seizing British subjects, and sending them 
iiome without trial, or reason assigned ; w hile such was the 
power vested in a governor^geneial by act of Parliament ; 
— this was oiily a bugbear to frighten the ignorant, the thing 
itself, if it were dangerous, was utterly impossible. 

The honourable director bad re-echoed against him, the 
charges of personal motives and attachment to a favourite 
project of introducing India shipping to tlie injury of the Bri- 
tish iirtisaii ; but, would opening the India trade, that trade 
which the Company could not carry on, would giving facility 
to that trade be likely to confine it to half a dozen established 
English houses abroad, • and himself and four or five India 
agency houses in London 1 certainly not, on the contrary it 
would open India to the British merchant, trader, and ship- 
owner, without distinction or preference, whetlier at Liverpool, 
Bristol, Leith or Glasgow, Dublin or Cork ; it would injure, 
not the Company, as w'as dreaded, but only the privileged 
neutral rivals^ whose operations he had already in part deve-^ 
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loped, and should farther expose in the next session.“So 
much with regard to any selfish object on his part. 

He should next piocecd to notice the danger of removing our 
artiaans, (ship builders he presumed w^ere meant,) out of this 
hinge' om to our dominions in Asia. But did there, he would 
.ask, ( xis any want of ship-builders abroad ? At Penang (Prince 
of Wales' Island) it was true, there were neither workmen, 
nor materials, neither revenues, nor provisions, but W'as that 
the case at Bombay, on the Malabar coast, or at Calcutta 1 
%vere no ships built there by British subjects? were none built 
at Pegue or Demauii by Burmahs and Parsees ; was it not a 
notorious fact, that ship-building materials of every kind super- 
abounded in our own territories? that they no less abounded 
in artisans, and master-builders of the first eminence to put 
them together? Avasitnotthen sound policy for this government 
to encourage the extraction of these materials, and indeed of 
every other resource, which dependencies dearly acquired, and 
of such precarious tenure, would furnish to tlie mother coun- 
try ? would it not be sound policy to build ships there for 
government, w hich might partly pay for their construction by 
a freight home, and to compel the Company to build there 
for their own commerce, and leave the oaklings of our home 
forests to acquire their natural growth ? If^ said the Alderman, 
the peninsula was worth the winning, would it not be folly if 
wc did not enjoy the benefits wliicb the possession of it 
afforded ? Would the ship-builders of Blackw all, or of any other 
yard, complain of such a necessaiy expedient? did they not 
candidly acknowledge, and every shi]L>-ovvner feel, that the 
expences, and of course the profits, of refitting and repair, 
exceeded those of original construction ; that materials were 
grown so scarce and dear at home, that no merchant vessel 
could be built to sail against neutrals, nor any ludiaman be 
allowed to arrest tlie inefficient and scanty supply of our own 
timber for the royal navy? was not the contract price of build- 
ing for the king's service more than doubled within these few^ 
years ? Could the commissioners obtain contracts at all to the 
extent required ? — ^Tbese facts made most completely against 
the Director s assertions. 

The honourable Director bad next brought forw ard, tlie 
Company's trade, as a nursery for British seamen, and depre- 
cated the employ of India '^shipping, as injurious to that object. 
In the -first place, he would ask, by whom are the Company's 
ship's now manned, and likely to be both iii peace and war, 
while our enemy was attempting to rival us on the seas : By 
foreigners mostly when outwaid bound, and back principally 
by Lascar^, natives or subjects of British India. Which of 
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Ihmt classes deserved most to be encouraged he need not 
ask ; our commerce was now become too much the nursery 
for seamen of other countries^ and unless care was taken here- 
after, most of our British sailors would become Americans. — It 
was not interest, but necessity that ever induced tiie employ of 
’ black sailors on board the merchant ships ; the greater number 
of them required, in proportion to the tonnage, made it always 
cheaper to navigate with European, and most of all with Bri- 
tish seamen. But, if any preference was due, the British 
Lascars ought in policy to be preferred to Dauisli or American 
sailors. 

The honourable Director had paid a just tribute to the skill 
and gallantry of the men who navigated the Company s ships, 
and of those who commanded them. No man, said the 
Alderman, had an higher opinion of them, than himself, they 
were the best seamen and the first navigators in the world ; ’ 
they had distinguished themselves against Suflrein under Sir 
Edw, Hughes in 1778, and the last glorious instance of gal- 
lantry in the China seas, under captain Dance, would for ever 
endear them to their country. But how that establishment 
•was supported or merit and seniority regarded, he would not 
stop to enquire. In nothing, he said, was theie any design to 
deprive the Company of their shipping, nor of that trade they 
i^were able to carry on, which trade ought to mitintaiii its own 
maritime establishment. 

The noble lord had fairly staled the e^iLpansion of the dou- 
ble system of trade and dominion, to have called for a greater 
amount of fixed and floating assets, than had formerly been 
requisite, but where among them was to be found any capi- 
tal applicable to trade? In all the Budget speeches, tlie sur- 
plus revenue ancWtbe product of exports were expressly nien- 
tioiied as the amount applicable tb investment, the rest at any 
TCte was borrowed for the purpose, as the noble lord himself 
had confessed in liis last Budget statement (page 3b) “ The 
question” says he that will naturally be suggested on this 
occasion, is, as to the prudence or propriety of investing so large 
an amount in goods, when the surplus from the revenue is 
. estimated so low ; as the system of providing funds for this 
purpose by new loans has been often objected to.'*— Mr. Dun- 
das in 1801 had made use of these words: “ The question 
must naturally arise, from whence fuDc(^ could be derived to 
^ineet demands to so considerable an amount, to which 1 shall 
merely now reply, tliat, m whatever amount the supplies from 
Europe in bullion and tbe cash received for bills on the Court 
of Directors were found deficient, money was raised on loans^ 
as will appear in tbe increase of the Indian debt.'' 

P3 
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The Alderman here affirmed, that' notwithstanding all asser- 
tions to the contrary, much the greater part, if not all that 
debt, had been created by the trade. 

The exclusive system, according to the honourable Direc- 
tor, embraced great political objects, it ought' opt therefore to 
be judged of on the niirrow principles of a prohiaiid loss trade ; 
this the Alderman observed might possibly be rational doc- 
trine, if the revenues were able to make good the deficiencies 
in trade; but, had that been the case? oii the contrary, the 
Indian debt bad increased as the commerce extended, nor liad 
the honourable ex-chairman, the noble lord, the honourable 
g<*neral (Wellesley) nor the Director himself been able to show 
a.iy solid capital, on which the trade had been supporlt'd ; the 
favi was, a trade on money borrowed at Indian ipteresl had 
Tuined the Company; the Company, as he had repealedly 
asserled, never had an active capital applicable to the purpose 
of coiiiuuTce. He would state their capital ab pro. 

The uiihed Company were incorporated in the year 1/02, 
by an indent uie between her majesty queen Anne and the two 
East India Compuaies, which had previously existed, on sei)a- 
rate establishments* In l6'98 the lOth of king William, there 
had been raised for this purpose by subscription, in virtue of 
his letter patent, on a capital of 3,200,000/. at 87| per 

cent 2,800,000 

Of which there had been lent to government 

at 8 per cent, interest . . . 2,000,000 

They had also paid for dead stock under lord 

Godolphin's award .... 400,000 

wliich made from the first capital a deduction of . . 2,400,000 

So that the active capital amounted only to . 400,000 

To which a fresh subscription was made in 1701 upon 

800,000/. Stock at 155 per cent, bf , . * . 1,210,000 

So that the capital was then 1,640,000 

But of this sum, there was lent to government the same 

year 1,200,000 

So tliat the capital then remaining for trade was but . 440,000 

(At this time interest was reduced to 5 per cent.) 

In 1729, a douceur was paid to government of . . 200,000 

Unless therefore the trade had increased their stock 

beyond their dividends, (be capital w^as reduced to . 240,000 

In 1741, they lent however to government, at 3 per cent. 

without any call on the proprietors . , , , 1,000,000 

which exceeded the funded subscription afloat , . ' 760,000 
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this time their loan to governn^nt amounted to . 4, <500, 000 

In 175®, the interest on this loan was reduced to S pei 
cent. 

In 1789, a new suhsription of one million stock at 174 
per cent, added to the Company's resources the sum of 1,740,000 

In 1793 the capital becoming more inefficient, 1,000,000/. 
of stock was added, though not all subscribed till the 
year after, and this produced .... 2,027,595 


Upon this capital and the surplus revciiuts, had the Com- 
pany conducted their complicated system of conquests and 
commerce, with what success, the conmiiltee were now the 
judges. 

One source of loss, however, lie ought to stale, and that w^as 
on tlie sale of three of the four millions wdii(di their necessities 
ha^d compelled the Company to dispose of, at the market 
price, after the whole loan to govcnnnenl had been converted 
into Consols at 3 per cent, and the remainder, w hich was of no 
greater value than the Consols of the day, was still a resource, 
though at the decreased value he had before stated, in examin- 
ing the stock by computation. Upon such slender means liad 
Uie machine been conducted ; liow' far they w^ere adequate he 
would not detain the cominiltee to enquire, but a reference to 
the annual balances of their stock account would in a moment^ 
shew the progress of their affairs. 

The ex-chairman (Mr. Grant) had broadly admitted the 
Company’s present distrchs, and indeed to Iravc denied the fact, 
would have been strangely inconsistent with his declaralions in 
another place. The noble lord (Castlereagh) had also made 
a similar confession, but the prospect of a long peace in our 
provinces, aflbrded, in Ihcir opinion, mnple coidklt-nc® in the 
resouriies of the Company to surmount its present difficulties. 
The lioble lord aiftnitted that the Imlia debt had afforded the 
capital fur its commerce; he had also corroborated the elabo- 
rate statement of the honourable general (Wellesley) for a peace 
eslablislimeut, in which he was able only to exhibit the hope of 
a saving of 740,000/, per arm. and this w ithout any allowance 
for the unliquidated arrears of the war, the increasing interest 
on the bond debt, or the funds constantly required for invest- 
ment on present footing; both however had denied the insol- 
\ency of the Company, or that India was now more likely to 
become a burthen, than a 'relief to the mother country. The 
noble lord s illustration of the grounds of this confidence, w^as 
in unison with the declarations, so often officially made by him 
and his predecessors in the board of controul. It w^as only a 
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strong dose of tijat sweet nepenthe^ annually distributed in^ 
their budget speeches, 

“ Hoj>e travels on, nor quits us till we die/" 

The fate, however, of a certiiin other great monopoly, 
framed upon extravagant speculation, ought to be a warning to 
this country as well as the India Conipauy. In a large building, 
beta eeii Lcadenhall-street and the Royal Exchange, was there 
now at tills day an evidence of the rountry's being compelled to 
pay a composition upon the capital, as well as the debts of a pri- 
vileged coiiwral ion; The Mississippi bubble bad ruined French 
credit, and so would the South Sea project have ruined that of 
England, had not govcnmient stepped forward w'ith the 
public purse, to pay a part of the corporate deficiency. 

But the Company, as was asserted by the noble lord and 
the ex'cbairnian, and after them the director w ho had just sat 
down, possessed ample resources to prevent ultimate loss to the 
stale. They had tlieir claim of ten millions for buildings and 
fortifications; — this, tlie alderman said, he had completely dis- 
posed of. The noble lord bad indeed stated, that they were, 
it was true, 1,698,000/. deficient of their capital, assuming all 
the items in the stock by computation to be valid ; but admiU 
ting this fallacious statement, were they not still without the 
capital for trade, or the means of raising one? If, however, the 
committee adopted his (the Alderinai/s) deductions, this deficit 
W'ould be found nearer 14,600,000/1 

But the relief which the noble lord himself had suggested, 
sufficiently proved what his own real opinion was of the Com- 
pany's situation — We are in no danger of becoming burthen- 
some to the stale, or of cidling for auy fresh fradiug capital;" 
only, says the noble lord, “ allow us to raise four or five mil- 
lions by the sale of fresh created stock, and lend us seventeen 
millions more, to be raised on parliamentary security, fot* out 
corporate use and benefit!” Sweet, indeed, and large nftist be 
the dose of mpentht ; copious the opiate draught that w ould 
any longer lull the house and the country into such daugerou|^ 
security. Belter far would it be, the alderman observed, to go 
first into the committee, which the noble lord now recommend- 
ed; for himself, be was persuaded, that the extent of the 
disease was not yet discovered, and tlierefore no adequate re- 
medy could be applied till a fresh report was made t^thc 
house, upon a full investigation of all the branches of the hidia 
systeni'-a firm conviction in his lyiud of the magnitude of 
those embarrassments, and of the extreme difficulty of finding a 
remedy; and not any of the personal or party motm's, which 
Jiad been again ascribed to himself; not any resentment for 
qisappointea ambition, nor envy at Uie Company's power and iq- 
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fiuence, but a just sense of his duty, as a representative of the coni'* 
tnons of England, and as one of the magistrates of the first 
tnercial city in the universe, the greatest that modern or ancient 
times beheld; tliese were the stimuli which had urged him to 
enter thus largely into the wide detail of the Company's affiiirs, 
and which w^ould continue to support him, in the further prose- 
cution of the subject, next session, of which he had given notice 
iju the bouse. 

Mr. nUDLESTONE In explanation said, it was impossible 
for him to imagine where the worthy aiHennan had gotten tiie 
statement which he had made to the committee of the amount 
or value of the Company's exports to India, or who had 
furnished it, but that fortunately he (Mr. Hudlestone),happciKul 
to have broughtwith him to the house a document on thatin^d, 
for the accuracy of which he would pledge himself to the com- 
mittee. Mr. Hudlestone accordingly read from the document, 
that the Company’s exports to India from the season of 1797# 
to that of 1804 , amounted to 15 , 368 , 402 /. giving an average 
of 1,546,030/. in each jear. 

Mr. Alderman PllINSEP, in explanation, said, he did not 
include the China trade, which he considered to be distinct from 
the India trade, . 

Mr. CillANT in answer to Mr. Alderman Prinsep said, that 
after having already engaged for some time the attention of 
tile house, lie would decline following the honourable gentle- 
man through all the details of his extraordinary s}>eech, which 
contained the most extravagant and most unfounded views 
of the Cianpaiiy's affairs. It had little or no reference to the 
ultimate object of the discussion now carried on by the house 
which was the improvement of the Company's state; its aim 
w as evidently not tlie amendment but the abolition of the 
whole of the present system of the Company, and indeed 
the Company itself. For this he had pressed into his service 
facts altogether irrelevant, "add had employed them in a very 
exceptionable manner. He was the professed advocate of 
another system, that of enlarging or rather entirely opening 
the Priviiie 'IVade, a questiop not simply coniinercial, but 
involving one of the greatest state concerns which could en- 
gage the attention of parliament, namely, on what principles 
India should continue to he held and governed by Great Bri- 
tain. All that he had said respecting the loss with which he 
alleged the Company carried on their trade, amounted to 
mere assertion, and was disproved by the statements be (Mr. 
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Grant) batl submitted to the house. The Compan/s JVofils 
bad, indeed, been diminished, but it was owing in part to the 
competition of the private traders, who had thereby injured 
both themselves and the Company, lie had equally failed in 
Ills attempt to sliew that the Company traded on a tUv^ue 
Capital. Nothing could be more loose apd fallacious, than 
the data on which lie endeavoured to support this idea. Buf 
the most surprizing of his assertions was, that the Company 
required 24 millions sterling to carry on tlieir trade, that is to 
say, according to him, 21 millions for active capital, and 3 
niUlions for dead capital. >Whei}ce did this enorinous capital 
come 1 It was impodsibJe for tlie honourable gentleman hinj- 
seif to maintain that it was derived from the revenue ; the 
. honourable gentleman affirmed that the Company possessed 
no properly of their own — that they had not a single shil- 
ling of tlieir stock f — it was evident that their debts in Eng- 
land never amounted to any thing like this sum; how, then, 
was the existence of such a capital to be accounted for 1 The 
faci was, such a capital did not exist. The investment of one 
year out and home, amounted on an average of 10 years 
ending with 1802-3, to little more than 5 millions, and the 
trade did not require an investment of four successive years 
before the returns of the first year were ready to be employed 
again. Nor would the allowance of 3 millions wliich tlic 
honourable gentleman was please^l to make for Dea^ Stock or 
dead capital, addetl to all the ^circulating capital, bring the 
aggregate amount to nearly the sum of 24 millions. But, 
according to the honourable gentleman’s mode of staling 
things, the Dead Stwk, which he had been pleased to reduce 
in value from to 3,000, OOo/. must be taken at its 

full amount, because whatever it may be worthy it actually . 
cost the Company the sum at w hich it stands, and therefore he 
ought to compute the capital invested in tlieir trade at 
30,9PO,0()()/. instead of 24 millions. Mr, (Iraiil supposed 
that the capital actually employed by the Conipanyyfn tlieir 
cominerw, indciiendeut of their floating credits by India 
Bonds, Bills of Exchange, and goods bought on time, might 
on an avei age of the 10 years before mentioned, be from 10 
to 12 iiiilikms. Of capital to this extent, llie honourable 
gentleman s own statement allowed the Company to be actu- 
ally possessed, although he was pleased to affirm that they 
had no lesource for investment; they likewise still enjoyed the 
credits just noticed, although he had further affirmed, that 
their faculty of borrowing seemed completely extinguished. ^ 
It was the honourable gentleman’s object to disparage the 
Company as an organ for carrying on the national commerce 
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with India, and to exlol the channel of the pi ivalc trade in 
which he was personally interested ; to supersede a tried and 
steady diannel which had answered its purpose for two cen- 
turies, and had contributed to raise the prosperity of the country, 
•in order to favour another channel very uncertain in its extent 
or pennanence. This v, as cot the time to enter into a ques- 
tion which could not be justly treated without taking a coiri- 
prehensive view of many topics connected with it, but such 
vague and iinwaiianled assertions as. the honom*able gentle- 
uiaii deaU in, could have no weight in settling this question. 
He ha(l boasted of the great exports sent from this country to 
India when an experiment was allowed to be made by the 
private merehanis. I’he fact was, the experiment did not in- 
crease the exports of tlic country, but only shifted them for 
lliat time from Conqrany s to private ships, which by sailing 
sooner, anticipated the export the Company would otherwise 
lja\e carried out. 

The honourable gculleman professed to give the history <»f 
the capital of the India Company ab ovo, and begun with the 
year in which, aeeorciing to him, the first caj)itul was 

founded. Hut, unforumately tor him, he had begun a century 
too late, tile Couqianv, as evciy body knew, bavin" been first 
incorporated in 1000. The Ctmipany formed in was a 

second Company, tlie first still continuing, and an instance very 
unhappily oliosen by the lionourable gentleman ; liecairse that 
second Conqiauy was composed of merchants who envied the 
first, and tlie consequence was, that by the cliecl of livalship 
ami competition, raising the jirices iqion eueh other in their 
purchases, and lowering llieiii upon each other in their sdh\^’, 
they \j\:ere both ]>ronght to tlie lirink of ruiii, and at length, 
for self preservation obliged in the course of a few years to 
coalesce, wliiidi produc ed the United East India Company, sub- 
sisting at this day- The honourable gentleman atfected to 
consider the active capital of the Company as at all limes con- 
temptible, The dt tuched circumstances he mentioned to prove 
thi^» strange assertion, did not at all establish it, and still less 
the annual amount of th? Coinpany's trade which w as the true 
<juestion ; but without entering imniitely into this point, w as 
it not universally knowsi that the Company had carried on 
their trade for a century and a half without any aid of capital 
from revenue or government ; that they had become great by 
their trade, and had at length acquired territory and dominion 
chieily by their own commereial resources ! What more could 
be necessary U) show lhal their means had been equal to the 
production of great prosperity and power to themselves and 
the state] It was with much injustice therefore, that the ho- 

Q 
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/lourable srenlleman attempted to degrade their means, their 
profits, their solvency, or their stability, by such rash and un- 
warranted assertions as he had ventured to utter. They could 
bine no weight with those who knew or would examine the 
subject, but "they were nevertheless highly reprehensible as 
used in that house, because it might he supposed no member 
would use them without some degree of authority, and they 
were most of all reprehensible from such persons as the ho- 
nourable gentleman who was fostered under the Company s 
^^iug, and now turns against that body the influence which 
his benelicial connection with it has gi\en him. 

Lord IMORPETH conceived the worthy Alderman to be 
perfectly justified by parlian^cniary usage in the latitude of 
discussion he had indulged iu that night, however irrelevant 
some of the subjects be had mentioned might appear iu a 
debate on the finances of the India Company. The worthy 
magistrate had staled many objects of great imporlanre, which 
would obtain the early attention of the Board of Commis- 
sioners : and it was certainly in his discretion to press forw ard 
the system respecting private trade, which appeared to be the 
principal point in the Alderman's contf’inplation ; who, how- 
ever, seemed to stand alone in the Committee, in the opinion 
it had just heard from him on that subject. 

Mr. Alderman PRINSE? concluded the (Icbare, m reply to 
the directors (Mr. Hudlestous) (piestion, where it was he found 
the small amount of British Exports to India, he again referred 
to the paper on the table, piige certified by the Com- 
pany’s accountant-general, Mr. Cartwright; on the 3rd of 
June last, 3,044,960/. was the total of British merchandize 
exported in eleven years by the Company to Imlia. Ihe 
liojiourable director had no such public document in proof of 
his declaration; the dhcctor must liave blended the India 
niercliandize w ith China merchandize, bullion im^ stores, to- 
niake any thing like the amount he had (pu4(‘(l. 

^Vith respect to .the observation of the noble lord opposite 
(lord Morpeth) that his, the alderman's sentin\enls were those 
of a single member of the Committee, be should merely re- 
state, that the iint)ression on his mind res])octing the India 
system which be had that night again ventured to inforce, was 
no new idea, it had been corroborated by the documents on 
the table; for he had reasoned on no fact which had not been 
certified by the Company's oflicers— discussion w its professedly 


See Appendix, No. 4. (1) 
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courted on these occasions. His opinion would now be public 
— vakat quantum valere potuit, its value would be estimated 
by the house at large and by the country, and he was perfectly 
resigned to their decision. If, he added, the expressions he 
"liadused, of which such heavy complaints had just been made 
by the honourable ex-chairman (Mr. Grant) were felt to be 
either disrespectful to the great body whose affairs were now 
again under their annual investigation, or stronger than the oc- 
casion called for, (and even in this case they could not justify 
the use of invective as a reply where confutation was felt to be 
impossible,) he trusted, that in the one case, allowance would 
be made for some degree of provocation he had met with at 
the beginning of the debate, in a fresh attempt to preclude him 
from expressing his sentiments at all in the cominitte, and in 
the other case, that the committee would think with him, that, 
feeling as he did, the importance of the facts, and of His deduc- 
tions from them, it became both his right and his duty, to en- 
force conviction, by the strongest language that the subject sug- 
gested to his mind. — ^The Resolutions was then agreed to, and 
the house having resumed, the Report was ordered to be re- 
ceived on Monday. 


APPEND1>.. 




APPENDIX. 
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(APPENDIX No. ihj 
An account of the BALANCE of QUICK STOCK, . 
and ASSETS, as they stood at the several Presidencies 

of Fort 3Iarlborough, at 



FORT 

WILLIAM. 

FORT ST. 

GEORGE. 

CASH _ - . . 

C.Rs 

98,68,354 

Pagodas. 

44,71,005 

C.Rs* v ) 
1,90,01,771* 

BIIXS, Receivable 

7,14,119 

- - - 

♦ 

STORES - - . - 

72,56,703 

22,30,891 


DEBTS outstanding (includ- 
ing Advances for invest- 
ment, (a) - - - 

4,32,37,330 

93,22,224 

/ 

3,96,19,452 

KXPORT GOODS - 

43,55,366 

9,65,572 

41,03,681 

IMPORT GOODS 

34,33,099 

7,74,621 

32,92,139 

SALT, OPIUM, GRAIN, and 
CArrlE 

27,11,447 

7,92,171 

33,66,727 ' 

Total Assets 

7,15,76,418 

1,85,56,484 

7,88,65,057 

1 

BOND or Registered DEBTS 

(a) - " . - - 

14,00,81,600 

1,12,16,044 

1 

4,76,68,1 87| 

ARREARS and DEBTS not 
bearing Interost 

2,68,87,248 

0747,463 

f 

27,51,718 

Total Bebts - - - 


1,18,63,507 

5,04,19,905 

Exct*hs of Debts - 

9,53,92,430 

1 

1 

y- 

- - “ « 

Excess of Assets - 

- - - 

66,92,977 

2,84,45,152 

Net Excess of Debts C-Rs 

- - - 

- - - 

- ■ - i 


(a) In these are included the Amount of Government Securities purchased 
by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, &c. — Sec Notes to No 16. 


N. B. Pagodas converted intoC.R8. a. 425 C.Rs, per 0/0 Pagodas. 
Bombay Rupees - . Do. -116 - per 0/0 Rupees, 
Dollars - - - - Do, . 243 - per 0/0 Dollars.' 
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gadget Aci^uwtf No* 21. p. 72. 73.] 

IhJ^iting a Slate of ihe Company's Affairs, in respect to their DEBITS 
^Ikm, Fort St. George, and Bombay, at the Residency 
^,oi\cliifiBnofthe Year 1803-4. 



fobt marlbro\ 

— 1. 

TOTAL. 

iSBMHn 


Dollars. 

C.Rs. 

C.Rs. 

f 

^6,39,234 

19,01,511 

36,958 

89,808 

3,03,61,444 


- . 

- - - 

. - . 

7,14,119 

29,69,765 

34,44,927 

1,78,197 

4,33,018 

2,06,15,9^3 


54,64,880 

13,82,256 

33,58,882 

9,16,80,544 

12,32,111 

14,29,248 

1,36,534 

3,31,777 

1,02,20,072 • 

41,69,869 

48,37,048 

1 

- * - 

. 1 - - 

1,15,62,08* 

;| 6,82,257 

7,91,418 

. . - 

- - - 

68,69,593 

1^-- 

'* l,!)4,n4,3+0 

1,78,69,032 

17,33,945 

42,13,485 

17,25,23,992 

1 ' 

. 2,86,3j,64S 

3,32,17,348 

46,502 

1,13,000 

22,10,80,135 

i V 

u 14,29,032 

10,57,677 

4i05,701 

9,85,853 

3,22,82,496 

t 3,00,64,677 

3,48,75,025 

^,52,203 

10,98,853 

25,33,62,631 

1 — 

1,70,05,993 



n ,23,98,423 

4,46,00,337 



i?|S 

4 -.'- • 

1 

1 

i 

' 1 

12,81,742 

31,14,632 

3,15,59,784 

k 

1 - - - 

- - - 

- - - 

- - - 

8,08,38,639 


riast, India House, > 

13th May 1806. J 

(firrors excepted.) 

WM. WRIGttT. 

Amditor of India Accouali. 
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(APPENDIX, No. 2.) 


An account of STOCK per COMPUTATION'^; 
Dr. Stock) on the 


the 


TO Bonds bearing Interest 

To Bonds not bearing Interest 

To Bills of Kxchaiige unpaid from China 

To Bills of Exchange unpaid from India 

To Bills of Exchange unpaid from India, on Acc^ount of the 

Indian Debt 

To Customs on Goods sold and unsold 

To the Bank, for a Tx)ari on Mortgage of the Annuities that 

may be sold per Act of 1788 

To ... Ditto, for a Loan on Bond 

To . . - Ditto, fijr Interest on the above Loans to 8th March . 

lb Government, borrowed out of Tea Duties 

To Freight and Demorage 

To Su]>ra Cargoes Cbmnnssion on all Goods sold and unsold . 

To Proprietors of I’rivate Trade on all Goods sold 

7b Almshouses at Poplar 

To Intel eat on Military Fund, more than applied 

To . Do. ... Contingent ... Do 

To what owing in the Department of the Committee of Slop- 
ing, exclusive of Exports 

To Ditto for Exports of formci Seasons 

To ---- Ditto., to the Warehouse Contingent Fund .... 

'^Po. Warrants passed the Court unpaid 

To what owing for Teas returned by the Buyers and resold . 

7b 1 ntert st on Bonds 

To Dividends on Stock 

7b Baiance of Quick l^tock against the Company at Bengal, 

made up to January 180-i C Its. S^,9J,SjT ,'260 

Add the Sum given for constituting a Military ’ 
and Contingent Fund .... C.Rs. 1 
. , . Cargoes dispatched to England, 
the Invoices of which are dated 
hincc the Close of the Quick Stock 3 >,88,347 

4r),89,or)7 


396, .575 
15,517 
.393,500 
299,728 

n,l()0‘ 

87,620 

700.000 

100.000 
10,933 

500, 00() 
387,600 

103 , 0 : 31 ) 

585,000 

66,56.3 

6,650 

994 

1.35,050 
16,780 - 
14,167^ 
63,000 
971 
56, ''/hi 
60 , 18 ^ 


Current Rupees .... 9,40,46,327 


2/.3 J\ 10,580,212 

. , , Indigo Contractors, payable in Bengal 1 1 ,427 


r£, 10, j9 1,6)9 

DrnucT Bills of Exchange drawn on England 
since the Close of thb Quick Stock 56,400 


10, 535, 23> 


(Coniinned, p. 122./ 
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[Budget Account, No. 23. p. 78, 79.] 

E/ftT INDIA COMPANY (exclusive of tlieir Capitai 
■Day of March 1.S().5. Cb. 

£. 

liY what clue fnun (JoYoniment to the Company I,'2(^7,r)fi0 

By (’asli, Its ]ialau<*e, oii 1st March lh05 ..... I^,0'i0 

By tlic Aiiumiit of (Joocis sold not paid for — 1,148,170 

By llu; llonnurahlv Board of Ordiianco, for Saltpetre delivered 

hy 1!io N'alno of <ioods in I'iH^land unsold C),44C>,6S5 

Jiy BAiANtr cd Quick Stock in favour of the 
(Vmipanv at Boit St. Geoii^c, made up to the 

I st 1804 T’ai^odas 81, 6.5, 111 

JliDi^r Cariboos dispatchi’d to Kiigland, the 
Jnvoiccb of which ar<‘ dated since the Close 
of the Quick Stock 4,006 

Papfodas 81,61,1 Oo 

Ai d Military Stores, not included iii Quick 

Sloi'k, [M-r Mcuioiandum of Floating; Stock 61^7 

Pa 2 :udas S1,(>I,S0'2 

8/ £. '^64,7'il 

.... Ihlis «»f rA(‘han,e,e drawn on since 

the Close of ill'; Quick Stuck 18,000 


d,' 3 S:, 75 I 


By B\T \scr of Quick Shx'k in fa\our of the 
(Company at ]>cn< oohcu, made up to 31st 

January I S02 S. D. 

OiDicr (’ariiotb dispatched to England, ilie 
Jiuoiccs (»1 wiiK'li arc dated since the ( lose 
of tip' Quick Stock 

• Sp. Dollars 

7 / £. 

Add Bills of FxcUanee drawn on B.nglaiid since 
tliii CluM* ofllii' Q'’i< k Stock 

By Bad wrn of (ihnck Slock in favour of the Com- 
pany at < Inn.i, m u’u up t\» '29th .Ian, 

Add tie Outward ( u'l'O per Wnudford, arnv'xl 
ill (’Inna, ‘''iice t’ e ( lose of the Quick Stu(‘k 

111 Diu r llu‘ Tloincnard Cargo n*cei\('d in h'.ng- 
land ))'’r VV^Jodf<)^(!, d» ^patched since the Close 
of the Quick Stock 


a. 77 •'/ £, 

Aon Rills of rNchange drawn on Dnglaiid .-'.iice 
tho Close of the Quick Stock 


1,017,766 


449,901 

:i 7 ^ 6 (c> 

l 43 ,tUo 


613, )t>4 1 


1 i 0 ; 6 so 


is:, m 



A ■viiTrt cnp/^/^TT 


B 


To Balancr of Quick Stock against the Com- 
pany at Bombay, made up to 30th April 1804 l,4i,60,3J 
Add Cargoes dispatched to England, the In- 
voices of which are dated since the Close 
of the Quick Stock 13,9.5,7! 


Bombay Rupees .... 1 ,f>0,5f), 1 
2/6 £, 2,007,0 

peoT/cT Bills of Exchange drawn on England 

since the Close of the Quick Stack 130, 5< 


1,876,5 


BAIiANCE in Favour 


1S423,9^ 


East India House, \ 

20th March 1806. \ 

(Enrons excepted.) 

CHARLES CARTVFRIGHT, 

A i>/>n»nf nnt CIati 


The Account with Government has been under Discussion, and the Erin* 
ciple upon which it is framed has been disputed, it being contended that 
the Company shotild bear t}ie«WlK>le of some of the Criargc.s, and Part of 
others— the Company, on the other hand, claim to be allowed Indian 
Interest for the Sixpence they have incurred, upon whatever grounds the 
Account may hnalijr be admitted. 
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'\COMPUTATION, Continued. 


c». 


By TJalakce of Inst Boivks at St. Helena, ending 

30tli Septcmijer 1 S03 <€• 92,882 

] Ann V>\\h of <ira\Yn on England since ^ 

the Close of the Books ................. 12,500 


Py Cargoes from England, not. arrived in India and Chma at 

, the ilales of tlie >e\eral Quick Stocks 

^By Cx'l^ils paid for, oxchisive of Bnhhon ................ 

IBy Silver xported tins Season, and remtiiniug in the Trea- 

,5iiry, paid for 

toy Impress and War Allowances paid Owners of Siiij>s not 

< arrived in England 

i By the Value of Ships, Sloops, and Vessels, exclusive of those 

,1 4 ^stationed Abroad 

• By the Value of the East India House, V'^arehouses, ficc. .. 

‘ what the Company paid tor their Dead Stock in India . . 

' By |ihat due from Government for Stores and Supplies to His 
Majesty’s Troops, &c. as per Account drawn up tt> 1st 

' March 1^05 

By what owing from sundry PeiNons returned from India, and 
m India, to be repaid in England 


105,582 


3,581.504 
1,17), 509 


822,750. 

450,663 

76,460 

992,169 

400,000 

4,460,192 

37,677 


X ; 2i, 605, 217 


Memorandum: 

In the above Account, the Article of Dead Stock is rained 
at £, 400,000; which includes Buildings and Foiti6cations, Plate, House- 
hold rnrniturc. Plantations, Farms, Sloops, Vc*sselR, Stores, and otlier 
J^rliclcs of Dead Stock, accoixling to Uird Godolphin’s Award in the Year 
1702 : Whereas the whole of the Sums of Money expended in Buildings 
•and Fortifications, hy the ihtest Advices from the Cbmpany^s several Settle- 
ments, for the Acquisition and Maintenance of their Possessions, and the 
nearest estimated Value of other Articles of Dead Stock, are as follows : 


' At Bengal ...... 

Buildiotis 

and 

Fortifications, f 

Plate,ni)usriioi(i 
I’umuuicr, Vlan- 
t<\itons, I'aims, 
Sloops Vessels, 
Stores, Ac. 

TOTALS. 

4,903,857 

1,767,070 

1,105,874 

183,343 

41,272 

£. 

985,292 
446,488 
• 437,01.9 
22,503 
66,460 

£, 

5,924,149 

2/213,558 

1,542,923 

205.846 

107,732 

Fort St. George and Subordinates 

Bombay and Do. .... 

Fort M arlbro^ 

St. Helena ....... 

£ 

8,036,416 

1,^57,792 

9,994,208 


Tliere art^ Bonds given to sundry’’ Persons, by the Chief and Council of 
Balambangan, to the Amount of i,10,167, and Intor^sl thereon, which 
are not included in the Ije’ ^ of this Account ; it not being yet determined 
whether the Company Able to the Payment of the w lolc of tlicisc: Bonds. 
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(APPENDIX No. a.) 


An ESTIMATE of the probable Amount of the Revenues aiM ^ 
Amount'oftfae Commercial Charges not added to the Invoi- 
* cooLEN, Prince of Wales 


REVENUES: 



BENGAL : at ^s. the Current Rupee : 

< Mint. ‘ *ost Office, Stamp^, and Judicial Fees . . 
Ceded Proviie’cs in Oude 

197,200 

1,786,400 

614,800 

3,630,800 

352,060 


CnnfjiK red Provinces 


Jjaiui, &c Revenues of Bengal, Bahar, &c. . . 
Customs 


' Salt Sales 

1,474,360 

707,600 


Opium Do 



8,763,J20 

MADRAS : at 8^. the Pajroda : 

Post, Office, Farms, and Licences, Judicial 

92,382 
1,233,628 
452,398 
' 610/U)() 
1,086,255 ^ 

1,239 173 

Revenues and Customs of the Canwtic !. 

Do. . . and Do. ...... Tanjore , , ^ ^ . 


Do, . and Do. o Cessions by the Ni/am 
Do. .. and Do. of Possessions before 1790 
Do. .. and Do. of Mysore, Malabar, Ca- 
nara, &c 




A *1*1 A OOC 

BOiMBAV : at 2c. 3d, the Rupee: , 

Revenues and Custom.? of former Possessions ,, i 
Do - . . Do. of late Acquisitions .... 

330,188 

411,829 

742,017 



Total estimated Revenues 

«<?. 

14,279,533 ' 

CHARGES: 



T 

Bencal. Civil, Revenue, .Judicial, &c. 3,402,8 14 
Military, including Fortilications 4,012y^j36 

1,415,370 




Madras. Civil, Revenue, Judicial, &c. 1,751,433 
Military, including Fortifications 3,898,749 

5,650,182 




Bombay. Civil, Revenue, Judicial, &c. .51 9,473 

Military, including Foitifications 1,060,819 

1,530,292 




Total estimated Charges , 

.... . jC, 

14,645,844 
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Budget Account, No. [2.] p. 92 , 93.J 


Charges in India, for the Year 1805-6; together widi tbe 
ces, the Interest on the Debt^, and the Supplies to BeK^ 
Island, and Saint Helena. 


Brought up .... Estimated Charges 


14,645,844 

COMMERCIAL CHARGES not added 

i 


to INVOICES: 



BENGAL - Jd. 

104,388 

• 

MADRAS 

77,924 


BOMBAY 

17,494 




199,808 

INTEREST ov DEBTS: 



BENGAL J£. 

1,155,040 


MADRAS 

400,000 


BOMBAY 

270,000 




1,823,040 

Total estimated Charges and Interest •» .. 


16,668,690 

Supplies from Bengal to Prince of Wales Island, 

1 


Fort Marlbro’, and Saint Helena 


266.800 

' 


16,935,490 

14,279,533 

Deduct*estiinated Revenues 

£. 

Estimated iW&ciency 

£. 

2,655,957 


East India House , } 

3dJuiielB06. S 

(Errors excepted.) 

Wau WRIGHT, 

Auditor of India Accounts. 


f 



From 1st March 
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(APPENDIX 4.) [Budget Account, p. 94, 95>1 


( 1 )— Ajt account, shewing the Annual Amount of BULLION, STORES, 
and MERCHANDIZE, respectively Exported by and for the Service of 
The East India Company, to India, from the Year ending the 1st March 
1793 to the 1st March i804 ; together with the Expenditure and Sal^ 
thereof at each Presidency, and the respective Balances in Store and 
Adoat, on the 30th April 1793 and the 30th April 1803 ; as far as the 
same can be made out- 


EXPORTED from 1st March 1793 to 1st March 1804. 






Merchandise. 

Stores. 

Bullion. 

TOTAL. 

1793^ 

■ fl794 

278,644 

236,456 

10,246 

525,346 

1794 

1795 

133,411 

80,194 

_ - - 

213,605 

1795 

1 1796 

266,811 

159,580 

- - 

426,391 

1796 

-g ; 1797 

629,264 

247,843 

- - - 

877,107 

1797 

1 j 

1799 

677,573 

164,229 

20,680 . 

862,482 

1798 

, 309,557 

267,945 

720,368 

1,297,870 

1799 

2 1 1800 

1 463,578 

330,204 

318,611 

1,112,393 

1800 

o ' 1801 

1 471,630 

520,597 

220,920 

1,21.3,147 

i 1801 

i 1802 

792,627 

316,065 

535,879 

1,644,571 

1 1802 

1803 

416.216 

423,214 

572,131 1 

1,411,561 

1 1803 

jj804 

1 605,649 

380,326 

852,207 

1,838,182 


£. 

a 

j 5,044,960 

3,126,653 

3 231,042 

11,422,653 


AMOUNT Expenditure ffn<l Sales of EUROPE GOODS and STORES. 



BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 






1793/4 

132,406 

55,115 

128,984 

?1 6,505 

4/5 

182,948 

131,415 

115,586 

429,949 

5/6 

205,136 

99,780 

93,036 

398,852 

6/7 

178,940 

88,773 

97,383 

365,096 

7/8 

164,184 

168,161 

2.MT,487 

582,832 

8/9 

217,501 

133,143 

192,296 

542,940 

9/1800 

203,232 

238,840 

264,422 

i 706,404 

1800/1 

209,336 

91,109 

193,221 

493,666 

1/2 

25i,757 

60,535 

103,424 

. 418,716 

2/3 

245,756 

63,384 

229,299 

537,939 

3/4 

260,547 

161,084 

233,848 

655,479 


BATjiNCE of IMPORT GOODS Remaining. 



BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

On the 30th April 


of. 

of. 

j :. 

- 1793 

On the 30th April 

34,699 

75,830 

38,774 

149,303 

1803 

342,731p„ 

y- 1 

^238,281 

7,092 

588,104 
















From 1 st I^farch 
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The Balances of Europe Stores are not distin^ished in the accounts 
received from India. 

The Current Rupee is valued at 25; the Star Pagoda at Bs; and the 
Bombay Rupee at 25 . 3d. 

C2.)— An account, shewing the Annual Amount of BULLION, STORES, 
and MERCHANDIZE, Tespecti%^el 3 r Exported by and fbr the Service of 
The East India Company, to China, from the Year ending the 1st Marhh 
1793 to the 1st March 3 804 ; tfjgether with the Sales thereof at Canton, 
and the respective Balance in Store and Afloat, on the 30th April 1793 
• and the 30th April 1805 ; as far as the same can be made out. 

An account, shewing the Annual Amount of BULLION, STOKES, and 
MERCHANIIIZE, respectively Jwported by and for th<* Service of 'I'ke 
East India ( ompttny, to CamA ; from the Year ending the 1st March 
1793 to the 1st March 1804. 





Bullion. 

stores. 

MercUandi?.e. 

TOf A L. 


’^1793 


^1794 

- - . 

386 

639,374 

795,914 

1 (.U0,160 


1794. 


1793 

- - - 

949 

1 796,863 


1793 


1796 


313 

819,965 

1 82(',478 


1796 


1797 

38,302 

306 

623,9 n 

; 862,739 


1797 


1798 

303,859 

1,741 

460,493 

766,095 


1796 

1799 

309,206 

1,349 

3('6,.300 

' 817,0*>3 

1799 

y? 1 

1800 

302,967 

1,441 

880,4 96 

1,38 L904 


1800 

3 

1801 

140,734 

11,238 

912,237 

1,064,229 


1801 


1802 

... 

12,281 

1,364,003 

1,376,286 


1802' 


1803 

... 

8,078 

838,63 ) 

84 (',711 


1803 

V ^ 


1804 

V- 

370,963 

4,376 

1,494,133 

2,069,494 




1,866,031 

43,078 

1 9,5f:j,905 

1 

n,4t:),0U 


An account of the Sales of EITROPj: GOODS at Canton. 


1793/4 ... 
1 794/3* ... 
1793/r> ... 
T79d/7 ... 
1797/8 ... 
1798/9 ... 
179 9/1500 
1 ^^ 00/1801 
1801/2 ... 
1802/3 ... 
1803/i ... 
1801/3 ... 


^.736,875 
728, ,339 
638,622 
676,828 
31 1,080 
307,993 
773,009 
I 807,286 
913, o:9 
1,014,114 
993.947 
l,2tv'j.l3t 


The Tale is valued at 6/8. I 
No Balances remaining. 

'Fhe Stoi’^^s are used fur the Paclory. 


East India House, 7 
3d June 1806. 5“ 

Errors exe(*][>tcd. 

Wm. WRIGHT, 

Auditor or India Accounti. 
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CARNATIC QUESTION 


mVSE OF COMMONS, 

Tuesday, May 17. 


CONDUCT OF IMARQUIS WELLESLEY. 

•Sir 'I'llOMAS TURTON rose to move his promised Resolutions 
respeclioii; the cleposiiloii of th^^ miboh of the Carnatic. lie began by 
say i tig — 

Mr. Speukc'i* — Refore I imiuediatejy call the attention of the house 
to the iinporlaiit subject of litis niglit’s discussion, imjiortaut, not only 
as it ali’ccls our Interest ^ in India, but as it involves the character and 
justice of (jirciil Rritaiii, 1 must claim the liberal indulgence of the 
iiuus»' wliilsl 1 state the motives whicli have induced me, and the steps 
by n hieh I have laT ii 1(tI,‘ to undertake a task, wliich 1 must own myself 
so uiK' 4 »'al to, wlihout any personal weight in this house, uiu’onnected 
with pariv, and disdaining to seek any other aid than the justice of my 
.cause. L liable to supply these defects by talents or elotinenee, I can only 
bring to this luouientous case, the aid of laborious investigation, of 
disinterested zeal, and of an ardent desire to rescue the eliaracter of my 
country from t!ie re[u*oacli which its Indian government has brought 
upon it. But however weak an advocate — liowever unequal to do jus- 
tice to the (piebtion I may he, still, this great cause, decisive (as I 
firmly believe it to be) of our future interests in India, must wholly fall 
to the ground, if it is not preserved l»v my exe rtions, feeble and impo- 
tent as they are. Long before 1 had a seal in this house, tlie partial 
(liscussioiis which took place within it on this subject, and the private 
documents which accidentally fell into my liands, fully satisfied me of 
the iH'cessily of an enquiry into the yonduct of those wln^ appeared to 
. be deeply implicated in transactions so injurious to the eliaracter and 
justice of the coiuiiry. Sir, when 1 learnt that this task had dcvoly|j| 
on a gentleman ( Mr. Sheridan) whose genius and talents are iioJ|H 
splendid than his jiolitical connections are powerful, I felt satisfied, l|Pt 
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,, whatever might he the decision of the house, yet the subject wouM 
l,it^eive all the aid of talent and eloquence, oi^ perspicuous mul luminous 
ai^rangemfiiit, in addition to its own intrinsic merit, J»ut when I eiUcred 
^his house, I found that these hopes could no longer be indulged ; that the 
right hon. gentleman to whom 1 have alluded, felt him self compelled, by 
circumstances to renounce that proinineut station to uhich his <‘haracter 
and abilities so jieculiariy fitted him. Whilst, in common with those wins 
considered the investigation as due to the honour of the country, 1 
lamented this change of intention in the right hon. gentleman, 1 c‘cr- 
tixinly did not impute it to any interested or nnworlby inotisc ; I 
aeon too much of the public conduct, aiul know to(» well the disinte- 
rested character of that right hon. gentleman, to believe that lu‘ woidd 
sacrifice public justice to party motives; and whiht I adtnit t!ie proba- 
bility, that his political connection with the friends of a noble lord im- 

f licated in this transaction, might have some inHucnce on his comlini, 
cannot impule to this cause only, his desertion of his nost. \\ c all 
know, that great genius is often allied to great iinU)lcnce ; or perhap:^ 
the dcinaiicls which society makes on splendid talents, leave to tlu' jHis- 
sessors leisure very inadecpiaie to tive deep and lalxu ions application 
wdilcb this subject required. To whutcviT cause, liowevtu', this Ios» 
to be attributed, all miiht ileeply lament it. 1 be piiblif*, a" it feels uue- 
rcsted for the honour of die country; ibis bouse, a^ it participau*^ in 
the public feeling; but above all, mystlf personally, wlnn I (ouMdti 
the comparison wliieli all who hear me make, Ix iui eu the advocate 
as he is, and the advocate as he might have been ; yet, iindei our <li>- 
appoiiitment, this consolation stdl remains, that the ncht. hon. geiple- 
man, if he gives not the weight of his abiliiies to conduct the eaiise, 
has avowed his firifi ami uut‘(|ui vocal siqipori ol‘ il — has ftpeuiy and 
Tcccnlly declared, with tlie manliness Vvhich forms ^o proiuiuent a part 
of his charaeler, rliat lu‘ firmly adhered to his furnier opmi(5n, aiul 
continued to look on the depositum of the nabol) of tin*' Uarnaru‘ as du 
most atrocious and inhuman proceeding that e ver disgraeetl the 
government, in any ago, or m any country.’^-- I assure the hotee that 
this deelararion has h(‘un one inducement to my mideilakiug ihi> cause. 

Ibis, Sir, w^as the state of the question wlien i fir^t IukI a seat in 
this house. Tlie cause abandoned by its leader; deserled oy those wIk 
had moved for the several papers on your table; a muss of documents 
pvfn'ing to conviction i very charge as yet brought I’orward, and fonijiiri 
a body of criminating evidetice scarcely paralleled in ))arliamentary his. 
lory; with no charn’C of iiuestigation, l)ut wluit we might derive iVon 
intentions y(‘t floating and unsettled in the mind of a noble lord ( Iblk 
stone), to whose; patriotism and ))nhljc spirit the counlry. is indchtec 
for the investigation of the Oude Question, and from whom it wouk 
have been unreasonable to cxpe(;t a. pkidge of unde rtaking this. In tin 
State, iinpi;essed with the Importance t>f the siihjet t, 1‘eeliiig for tin 
.>deeply wovmded character of my cottntry, yet aware how utnqual I wa; 
; tp toe. task, I gave ( arly notice of, my imenliois to bring the subject i’or 
; ward, if no one else could be fouiid to coiHlui;t it ; but'witbin aiKi with 

« hcse doors, I have uniformly and sincerely invited those vvhos< 
:s -might assist, amf whose iiifineace might give weight to tlieii 
s, to advocate this cause ia my stead. I was stilrsfied huw' itnici 
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it would bufior by being placed in iny hands. With sincerity may T nay, 
in tlie language of ihe Rf>man patriot, “ Semper J'uit m hac re mea ve//- 
lentia et lo/mitas, (jucinxis ut hoc matlpn de iis rjiu essent idotici susrij^ere 
(jmni w-c, me uf nhil/cm qnam neminem,^' Wliilst 1 occupied a seat on 
the. other side of the house, no one could I find; since I have sat on 
this, I hnv(' no longer sought a successor. My situation was changed^ 
and no choice was hd’t me, but cither to iindertakc the cause, unfit as I 
might he ibr it, or to admit a supposition most injurious to the character 
of an honest man in this house — that my principles and feeling') changed 
with my seat, an<l that 1 was willing to shift from my shoulders a charge, 
the defendeis of ^A hi(’h wcae in my own ranks, and no uniniporUint suji- 
port( ol' that administration with nhieli I commonly voted. Su eir- 
<*Mmstaii(Td, I could have no hesitation what to do ; no altcrnfuive in 
iuu'jour was left me but to redeem the pledge I had made, and to give 
ii[) the thoughts of a suhstitiite. 1 have done so, aitd on the indulgence 
and candour of the hoU''e I tlirow myself; to their assistance 1 appeal 
Ip sujiply OAcry deficiency of the adxoeate, should the cause be endan- 
gcjYil hy il. Ajy motives 1 know they will do jiisti(‘e to. 1 raft liave 
no object o\‘ parly to gratify, no personal antipathy to indui^^e. The 
noble marfjui'', to wlitmi the-c transactions are imputed, 1 do not even 
l.nows lull I have evgr admin'd his early puldie character and conduct ; 

< dueated in tlic school oi' Pitt, i cannot hut fed a Idas to\\a:ds his jmli- 
lieal priue’ples. Put, Sir, f must frcvly eonf('^s, that, liigldy as 1 hav<^ 
tlumght ol the political <'lu\ra(Mcr ol‘ the nobk* marcjuis before lu‘ assumed 
the governim nt of India, yet, after reading the documents on the tiibk", 

I shall mucii rego i if juihlic icporl speaks true, that tiie discussion of 
bus cjue''ti<jii only stands hefaeen him and an liigh otheial situation in 
this country. If 1 luivt' taken a (>ro]M'r view of ihe'so papers, God for- 
l id tliat 1 h' shotdd lease the iraMUs of bringing into our eouucdls that 
tsrannv and oppression which has s(» disgraced liis Indian government, 
\t> man, in iiiy ('j)!ni(m, ccadd lx* a more unfit minister of this country 
than the noble manpiLs. Sir, 1 thanh the house for this long and 
[Kitirut induli:»<'n<‘c to uiy personal feelings and c.xplanations. I shall no 
ioiejcr (ktaiiv them from tlie subp-rt, 

I rimeh fear, Sir, ibai in opvuing this subject, I shall not quite Satisfy 
tiie taste n( oue lioiu icemkcr (Mr. W’hitshcd Keene) opposite to me, 
who convidcrs it (■‘M iiiiai to a knowkdgc of litis ea^e, as wei! as that of 
Hudo, to no into a long dclail of the mimous dynasties, and forms of 
go\<'inmcnl, winch base <‘\i^te<l -from lltc breaking up of the .Mogul 
( nijure iit India, ‘o tlu' as^'iinquiou of the C'aruatic by our government. 

I have been (-('ilainlv obliged to uadt! ihrougb tbean ; but in this pro- 
UK'ss I have sveii nothing which can induce nn* to believe that llic house 
uiii obtain any U'^efui inibnnation on tlic subjc'cl Oi this nightk diseus- 
>ioT», imieli k>-.any amusement, 1^^ detail of the (ihisiiiau, tlu A'fhgan, 
or Patau dynastits, enlivened as tiuw oeeusioindly may he by the exploits 
of a Tamerlane, or tlu* eorujiiests of a Nadir SUah. Every one knows 
what th(‘ cliara<*ler of a Mussulman p»ovcrnmcnt is: gt'neral imhe- 
vilitr, hilt occasional energy. Sir, I shall content inysc'if with eoin- 
mcneiiig the epoch of Indian transactions in the Carnatic* at theg^ath 
of Nizam ul Mulek, soiihah of the Deccan, in 1748, who nad, Woout 
si.' years heiuo- his death, invested Auwur u .UVeii, faihev of Wallah 
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' Jah, or Mahomed Ali, with the nahohsliip of the Cornntic. At the 
death of the nizam, Glinnda Saheb set up his claim to the nabohship. ; 
*rhc French espoused the cause of Chuiida Saheb, and we that of Anwar 
, u t)een. The war was carried on for six years with various success, till, 
in 1754 , the two East Indian Companies in Eurojie put an end to. it: 
and Wallah Jab, son of Anwar u Decn, (who was killed in tbc war) 
was left on the musnnd of the Carnatic, and invested by the mogul.* 
No one can doubt the motive which induced our alliance — it was no 
favour to the family of Anwar u Decn ; for, as the French had espoused 
the cause of his opponent, we had no alternative — it was not even a , 
matter of choice, but of nec(‘ssity. If Anwar u Decn had not succeeded, 

. we must have left our settlement on the coast to our rivals, and lost all " 
the advanttiges of' the famous commerciai charter granted to us hy 
T'erocksere in 17 If). Interest tvas onr s«>le inotiK*, though perhaps not 
supported hy the same rapacity and violence as at subsequent periods. 
But if the nabob was onr debtor, how'long did he remain so ? In 1763, 
he granted the I^st India Company a jaghire of four districts, sur- 
: rounding our settlement at Madras, forty mik*s in extent. — This surely 
was ample recompense for the support of our j)\vn inUaests in India. 

4 The alliance between us and the naboh continued unintevrupted for 
many years — indeed it never ceased. In the war with llyder Ali, in 
1769 , when that prince dictated a peace at the gales of Madras, ilie 
nahoVs forces joined ours; aud it is well known in India, that llyder 
was in a great measure induced to invade the Carnatic from resentment 
at the unnatural friendship subsisting between a Mussuhnan govenunenf 
y and the British. In subsequent wars, th<' same alliariee, ihe same eor- 
! , diality, subsisted between us. In the year 1 786, we jK'rsuadccl the nabob 
I to disband Ids army, and to commute his military services ibr a subsidy. 
This was the ibuiidation of the treaty of' 17B7, whu‘h \jas a subsidiary 
^eaty. In the year 170^’, Lord Cornwallis, iindiiig that tlie payment 
stipulated for by tlie treaty of 17B7, was beyond the na’ans of ilu' iiabol) 
to pay, without a grievous oppression of l)is subjects, ledueed the 
amount, but obtalTicd security for the regular jnent of the sum 
stipulated by this last treaty. The policy, as \\\ , as justice of this 
measure, was soon evident — from that time to our assimijiliun of llic 
government, the kists wer<^ paid regularly ; indeed the payments wTre 
almost all made within a tow days of the time in which they were due, 
and (pdte up to the [)eriod of the assumption of the country hy us. In 
1796 , the nabob M'allah Jab, or as he has been otherwise called, 
Mahomed Ali, dif‘d at an advanced age, and the declared and veeog- 
X nized friend and ally of the British government ; — lie is so described 
in all the treaties executed with him — he is so recognized in the treaty 
of Paris in 176.3 ; — he was so treated hy the great Lord Chatham, in 
his letter to liiin ; and even by a still fieater aulliority, by the sovereign 
of these realms. At his death, his son, Omdut nl Omrjdi, succeed ec 
. him ; and frqrn the moment of his ascending the musnud to his death. 

the sarnc alliance, the same fficndsbip, the same treaties subsisted 
. Tnih it is, that at different periods attempts had been made to modif} 
the tretity of 17921, but firmly resisted by the then nabob. Lord Ma 
cartnTjf liad attempted if; so luid Lord Hobart; the East India Compau} 
wished it ; but their servants were expressly forbidden to use any vio 
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fence to obtain it, or any other arguments than those of persuasion 
entreaty. In this they were seconded by the o})iuioii of ihat virtuotls , 
man, the late Lord Cornwallis, who, iin[)re.ssed with the advantages 
which some partial modification of the treaty would give to the ("om-.; 
pany’s general afikirs, yet thought it dishonourable to the British cha^: 
racter to use the shadow of violence to obtain them, much more 
violate a solemn treaty for tlie purpose. Tlu' papers on your table wil^; 
fully prove this statement. I’liis treaty, therelorc, unaltered, uiituodfc 
iicd, in the state in which it was executed by Lord Cornwallis, in ita^ 
basis guaranteeing the riglits of sovereignty of the then nabob, Maho-^ 
med Ali, his son, Omdut nl Omrah, and /i/s heirs and successors'^* 
Temained obligatory on flic Last India Company at the death of Oindo| 

* ul Omrah in lyOl. i.et us tlien see how the Company (or more pro«! 
perly the government) got rid of this solemn act of their own — 
treaty, so mutually advantageous as it appeared, ‘So strictly adhered 
on all sides ; by wdiat means, c»r under what pretence, "the seal wast 
violently torn from it by us, iii5 sovereign de posed, and his teriitorie| 
seized ! l^erhaps, Sir, the best inode of enabling us to form an opiuioii* 
on this ease, will be by a jdain detail of the transaclioJUi‘9 taken frotipi 
the papers so long before the house; and to which gentlemen, il’ they 
doubt my correctiK'ss, may nd'er. ll‘ the Itouse will liononr me with its 
attention, I am confident that the mere statement of the facts, as taken 
from the documents on your table, will eunvinee all who hear me, that 
a more foul and wicked deed uc‘ver stanu'd the annals of mankind. , ^ 
Sir, 1 have before slated to tin- house lluU on tlie at'ccssion of 
td Omrah, Ik' sueeeedcfl natnrall\ to all the rights ol’ his anei'stor, atut^ 
to all the advantages and obligations of the lr(‘aty of 171)C; and ihafi^ 
to the moment ol’ his death he faithfully discharged the jiayment of the 
kists due l)y that treaty. W hen this priiu'C was on his dcuth-bch 
surrounded by his relati SOS and nobles — afilic‘l(‘d with a malady lhaC 
threatened s])eedy dissolution, and eunse(|ucutly oeeu[iled in preparing^ 
for another world, jind in his arrangements to (]uit this — environed by? 
the aff’ec'tionati* sorrow of his family and friend.s, to wliom lu' was giving: 
his last nuntnifnl directic)ns ; — at such a inonuait, and under such ch*, 
eumstances, was it tlionght not unheeomiiig British honour and feeling 
. to violate tlie re[)osc of the tlying, and, under the l>ase pretext of pi^ 
teciing the palace from tumult, to c'oinmenee the first scepe of this lopl 
Irageciy, by die introdiu’lion of a military force into the interior of th^ 
dying monarrh’s palace ! On the oth of .Inly, 1801, Cojonel ALNcil 
received orders to proceed witli a body of troops to take possc^ssion dl 
the palace of Chepauk. On the trooj»s arriving at the outer gat^ 
Major Grant com riumi edited to the nabob their arrival, With the pn'texj 
of tludr being sent. On this information, the unhappy monarch spranje 
from his bed of sickness, and prostrating himself on the ground, eluti^ 
round the knevs of Major Grant, imploring liiin, by the ancient friend. 
ship which had so uninterruptedly subsisted between the Engli.sh gcJi 
vernincnit and himself, not to suficT his dying moments to he interrupted 
by this unfeeling outrage, or his subjects to witness this sad and 
insult to their monarch, and degradation of his consequence in th^ 
eyes. Colonel M‘Neil not seeing that any advantage was to be gaiit^ 
by the occupation of the interior, ventured to disobey the orders of the! 
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f verniTK^ni, nnci slationofl llie troops so as only to siuTouiul the palace. 

this slate things remained till the 15tb, when Oindut ul Oinrah died, 
pind to all appearance ( for the approach of the troops was aeeoimted for 
" jr a concern of the Company for the peace and security of tlte nabob’s 
>vcrnment), in friendship with the Company. At no period of our 
ineetion with. liindlislart, wore the inlcresis of (iixat Britain loss 
adangered, her intlucuce more powerful, lur apprehensions less alive 
I danger, than at this moment. There was nothing to e^’eite fenr, or 
j&ven to justify precaution, mneli less violence ; yet scarcely was the 
liabol) dead, bt'fore two cold-blooded commissioners entered the a)>art- 
lijient of grief, and tore — Irorn the performance of blial duties, from 
?(|be .sacred indulgence of heart-felt sorrow for a deceased parent — the 
to liis virtues and his throne, to answer countless interrogatories, 
j^\ to bear the inejumy of his revered father find graudi’atiier pollntcd 
?^ith the name of traiturx to the East India Compaiyy— traitors, Sir, 
power llteir friend and ally, and who occupied scarcely a h'ot of 
fed which they owed not to the boimtv and gratitude of these sovc- 

Sir, to ror.ceive the extent of this outrage, ot this imiiallowed 
lllbfaiuitiou >f that decc ney, which ewen the riuic, uncivilized Ha\aL 
;j|fems sacred t<j\\ar(ls tlu' remmns of the dead, in a country where 

f rojudices and customs, as in India, form j>art of tlu‘ business of lib*, 
pe must liavc !ivt‘d in tiuit country ; but I liave be(‘n informed by 
itfiose best a('cpiaiiited v^ith the customs aiul habits of its natives, that 
fhe lunnat) mind can scarcciv conceive tlic extent, of sacred vimeration 


^,nd haihwved gri(d wliich presides at the fimeral conch of the princes and 
i^bhhN of Tne East. One instance will sidlice: that for ibrlv days after 
the death of a near relative, no business whalevtu’ is done. If there ever 
was an oci’asion when this enstom might be allowed, ( ven by European 
If.stidioiisnos, to iiave its full operation, it imisl boon this, wliercan 
*Stiniubl(\Youth was nnic.ruing the joss of an indulgent and beli>ved parent. 
'^But the errand of violenee and rapine, on which the.sc agents were sent, 
'disdaiiKNl tlie weaKness of Hlial dutii's; their message brooked no delay. 
The jiriucc* ( then so\eieign of tl'.e (’arnatic) was mdend to attend the 
'{ifritish conunUdoners, 'lo ;,a\e hpnself (as In' afterwards describes it) 
Ulbd his de<‘eascd paiXMitfiom pollutions lie could not bear to think of, Ik* 
obeyed the imfediiig inundate. ’I’hc will of the deceased was jirst 
'Tccjuircd by the eomniissioners, and deliverefl to them: in it the prince 
.Wus app-nnt(‘(l successor to the musnud. AA lien the commissioners 
sati?^fK‘<l of this, they began to open the purport of their embassy : 
i^th an allheted eoneern for tlie situation of the prince, they informed 
and the regents appointed by his father’s will, that his dominions 
W^re forfeited to llu' (Company hy the treason of lus father and grand- 
jfatlier, in iiaving inaiutamed a correspondeni'C wdtli the late Tippoo 
Ijjultaun, IioStile to the British interests. In vain did the prince and 
#g(:'nts remonstniU against this foul imputation on the character and 
good faith of their parent and sovon^ign ; in vain did the dejected prince 
the uniiorm tenor of his father’s oonducr, the long and well-tried 
fHclid ship that uniformly subsisted between the laiglish and the nabobs, 
ihd the principles and feelings of friendly attachment to the British 
kation in whioii his father had educated him from his earliest infancy. 
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All tlicse iiud Ollier arguments weie luisaiucod to shew tlie impo.Sb*bilitJ 
oF siicji a charge iuwiug any real loundation : but the errand oF the com* 
missioners was not to inv<‘sligaie, but to ouiviet ; not to hear tlm 
defence of the aivused, but to pass sentence on their innocent succcssoi^ 
Tlie prince was soon iiiForincd, that the prod's of guilt were decisive 
tlie punishment settled ; that he must either deseuMid I'roin iiis elevate 
rank, and mix with tlie l)ulk oF his own sul>j(‘ets, or suhscribe W 
"eoiiditions tiie most Inuniliating and l^asc, and vvliieh would stam^ 
with ignominy the memory and reven'd nanu‘s oF Ins ancestors — na 
other. Sir, than the complete .surrender oF tlie wlmie ('aiiiatic to tha 
East India (ompany, reiaining the nominal sovereignty, and consent^ 
iiig t() be u jtcnsioncr on tiic Imiinty of tlie Coinjumy. I'his first coj|| 
»fcrence was jirolracted to a laic hour, and tlu' pnnee was at last sutYore^ 
to retire. At a snbse(iueiu jnceiing of tlie commissioners, the rege^ 
}>ropost‘d, in his name, a inodifTcation of the treaty of ; to 
as seen lily for the payment of tlie kists, the mortgaged territories iJ 
the hands ol' tlu* Company ; in fine, to <lo e\t‘rv thing; consistently wim 
Jiis honour aiul dignity to manifest his regard and I'riendvhip j'or tlil 
Ihitjsh nation. This and ( \<‘vy oilier expedient wa** r(jeeted, and absoS* 
lute, uncoudilieu.d submission to the will and mandate of the ComJfe 
puny insisted upon. Other meiMirigs took plaee, two of them in ttt® 
lent of Colonel McNeil, Lord Clive being juiseiit, and here every 
engine of intimidation and ]>.rMiasi(»n were alternaU ly juaetised on tUd 
young man. Trooper.^, with tla^ir diawu swoixL, jiaradei! in front of ih^ 
tent. He was intonned l,*y Ah', iwtzgera'd that resisianc<' w vis vain ^ 
that the go\ernor-u<‘neral, ilu* eomt of directors, and llu' Ihilish go 
vermnent, were* deti rmitjcd to carry ibis measuie into eileet. The$c 
arguments, coupled with promisis of evlerior advantage's from tliC 
jViendship of the (jompany, on llie mind (d’ a young [nim e searedy 
si'veiiieen years oF ago, were vt-ry likdy to sluiLi.' his lir^t and. natural 
impressions; and, if wo ar<’ to believe the slatemenl of the eommissioo 
ers, they I'or a moment staggered his First viilnoiis and honourable roso 
Inlions; but relleiiion so-.m restored Ins loriilnde and honour, and at 
the next meeiing with Lord ('live, Ali Hussein inhnined him, that hits 
mind was lixod and delermined ratluT to enduri; any calamity, than 
1‘onscnt to allix lliis deadly sUnn on the niemury oF liis ancestors. 

'Was again asked iF lie w'as aware oFlhe (‘o#s(‘quenees oF his resc)liitiou;| 
that, From tlie piniiaeli' of hmnau greatne.ss, he would be jireeipitatoa 
into the abyss oFwmrldly misery; and, on replying in the aiiirmativ^, 
lie was told, that his lot, in Future, would he that of a subjcel only 
He then look leave of liLs oppressors (as the eonunissioners lhemselve« 
represent it) with a smile of hiiernal eoin[>laeeney and peihaps ano- 
ther was added of jus* contemjit for lliis speeimenof British justtee aud 
linmaiiity in India. Sir, one should have itnagnied that tins dignifietl 
and firm conduct in an Eastern prince, w'ould have ensured to him ih^' 
friendship, and would liaAe cxniixl the interes. , cvi n of iliosc emjdoyed 
in this cruel mission ; that at least they would ha\e paused bc'fore tiiey 
completed the work of injustice, and Jearrtt from tlui greaf fount aiti 
head, from the contriver and mover of this wretched policy, w'heihe|t 
tiiere wa$ no retreat, no conapromiso which British tyranny coufa 
admit. But no, Sir. The noble lord, (Earl Powis) vyhose' character 
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for limnaiiity amongst liis English circle of friends has always stood 
fair, acknowledged no emotion of sympathy, no feeling of compas- 
sion for this injured prince; he came as the agent of an inhuman 
government, and one symptom of feeling displayed by him would ha ve 
oeen a libel on his instructors. After having, therefore, observed, lliat 
he had done eiiough for the national faitli, and tlie duties ol’ humanity, 
(Oh ! prostituted names !) ho dismissed this miserable, but high-minded, 
'prince, with the unworthy threat, “ that he would repent his conduct.” 
The threat. Sir, was not long in executing; injustice and tyranny 
found .00 quick and ready agents. Determined to strip him of his 
dominions, the task was not dilHcuit. Appearances, however, were to 
be ]:)reserved. A nominal sovereign was to be raised to the musnud in 
the room of the rightful heir. The two next in succession by the Ma-* 
homedan law, Syf ui Mulck, and Hussum ul Mulck, were passed over ; 
■perhaps their dispositions were not favourable to the intended usurpa- 
The situation of Azceiii ul Dowdah (the late Ameers son), iin- 
Atiersed in prison (jis is the sad custom of the East towards those princes 
not in succession), presented the C'ommissioners with the means of car- 
‘ tying this nefarious project into execution ; from him it was impossible 
to suppose any opposition to llicir plan ; he had no pretensions to the 
musnud, and therefore could not be supposed to dispute the terms on 
which he was to receive his elevation. On their first application to him 
lie was too iniicli iVightoiuxl to ])ermit them to dcvelope their plan ; he 
was appreiieusivc they were (‘oining to assassinate him, and it tvas with 
difiiculty lie could bo assured of his safely. Subsofpient interviews,' 
however, soon informed him of (he honours that were prepared lor him, 
and the terms on vvliieh he vva> to receive them ; of course the condi- 
f tioiis were not objected to, and tlie very acceptance of the terms raised 
this uneducated young man (a prisoner almost from his earliest infancy), 
in ihc* eyes of his disiiitercMed patrons, to the heighth oY menial capa- 
city, and to tlu; credit of displaying (omiderable for govern- 

ment. This discovery was natural, as the criterion for talent was the 
greater or loss suhservieney to their demands ; and it is not surprising, 
thcrelbre, that in a few interviews they found him the perfect model of 
a sovereign and a statesman. On the 2(ith he was presented in form 
to Lord Clive ; on the 28th lie was installed on tlie musnud. But 
this day, in all countries, bu# particularly in the East, a day of festivity 
and splendid joyj \vas ushered in with the form, indeed, of grat illation 
and pomp, but wfffi^lie heart of sorrotv and misejy. Instead of nobles 
vying w ith each otner in the heartfelt obeisance of duty and love to 
, thci^cw monfliThf'wdiilst none but the liired and venal slaves of the 
Britib \ government, or the most despicable of the natives could be 
found ‘Wat tend tlie ceremony, only one of the nobles could be prevailed 
on by menaces or entreaties, to do homage to the usurper, by attending 
the installation; and that noble (a just iward for hisapostacy) has 
be6n since an outcast from all parties. But the feelings of the nobles 
or people of the Carnatic foniied , no part of the consideration of the 
British gMemment. Tlie country was to be obtained — no matter how.^ 
But this MS not yet enough ; the treaty of 1792 still remained, if not 
in force, "^ywh existence ; by that the Veal heir and successor of Omdut 
nfOmrah guaranteed in his succession. A new treaty, therefore, 
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brgiveucss had dared to diBobcy the piandate of that governni('i;t i 
Iti offen<;,e iiev4?r to be forgiven. Tor him, therefore, tyranny was to 
its anijl op])ressi()U all its deadly vvea]>()n«““. \V]{\ it, Sir, 

bf^^ercditdd, will it not, xq those who. have not read the papers, valber 
pip^pear as, the cllusioniof an lieatcd and disordered iinaginatiori, w hen I 
state to the house, tbit this amiaVde prince, tlu‘ most iieeomplisbcd and 
most 44evatcofhU.age;,andcounUy,.\\hose‘ patiiotisin and lilial aiVeelitm. 
bid induced him rathi^ to siicrifiee n throne, than basely transier his 
subjects, or even sufter unmerited stain on the memory of hi^ ances- 
tors, was dcliberatejy piaoed by the British government, togdlu r with 
wife aid family, with every thing dear and valuable to 'him in tln^ 
life, the poxer aid <^odi/ of the murper qfi Jii$ throne; that his ve ry 
(Sj^aistenCJE^j the actual means of life, were made hy thi m lo depend on* 
felipd ao4 wifJVof his patural jCiin the human mind eonec'i\e 

ft refinement of cruelty iu the place* of ('on- 

ibiedent, in the mode ot e^fecuting .this , (tyrannous ifet, vin(hcti\en(‘ss 
f6uu<J a power&l ^illary. The ye^:y in which be had brrn edn- 

0ted, wherC^ip jiff tim of Imd residei) witli bis wild’ 

imd feipily, which had been ^ as his ]>rivale it g-u-v, 

hud wbfeb hftd;beCn;dccidatiht^^^ of Mr. Laton, ajnortgagre ;>r 
jhe lute.vnabpys, to be the exclusive private pro}>erly of hi.-, ancesiois, 
:am4 such, subject to .tby of the mortgagee -- this palace, Si i , 
chic^ea for the pHcc of ids' ami the iismpcr of hi.-, 
throae put 4n paj^ession of % pix)])erty ami pi rson at the time, 
and not one, friend, owe aocjmiiptauce, permitted to enter bis npariim m i 
without the permisriDti of; Azedm ill .I)owlah. Jt rccjcires tio groat t'on - 
, sight to hrcdict thf'iBsfe of this measure; lu' must he ill read in ihr 
;hhtpt’y of royals captivi|jr| not , to pere4v^ bow fchorl, in these cast s, is 
Jjie distance between and the griive.\ I’lio unhappy prince 

fully aware the tfte wdneJi awaited \mq >. •Uul iu that i( i lijm* pr.)- 
t^t, on thcttihl<?i,t6 tho ^oyemgii and. to the heir apparent oi iIk h; 
kingci^ua» against the muriifold mjurieshc had snstaiue^from ih** Ih i- 
i^lh^vcriuncnt in.lndii^^ he patbetl cully dwells, in the spirit ot f>ro- 
W thii? last aggravated act of o^ression and injustice. I tu rd 
he) emleuvour to .you with the. horrors i^f tlu* siuia- 

arion to, which I fed myself reduced., Ypu have huts, to pltUurc to your- 
pelves the hdghth pf human grandeur, aud llio sad and miserable r('‘v t rsi; 
of it, the highest and lowest of V\ Inch humanity h capable; .fiiit even 
rile nicanest subject oi^tlKr very worst government pps^(>>:ps a bh^ssitn^ 
#iti(?h my fortune, fate forbid; He .pw ns. the graufymg . sensation 
^'^'.kmfvvmg the, soeiety ,pf hi.s h'lldvysV' whilst I, 

^-unii, as it were, \ui the siua. of % people hf the Cmmuiic, am di'li- 
tfie hftuds (>f.,an but one act to execute lo 

Alfts! Sir, 'top ./fetd'k imiphcttG .were these fears. 
ipefoi^.tb^,|joyermncut at home etmhl send ouil their orders xo take this 
'.^mhappyirilicc under the protcclion of tliegoyerimient (tor tins justice 
•must be done to ^ic iulniiiUHtration of ^Jiv Aadiugtoil),.^^ out of tln^ 
lian(I%tp( Azcem. ul Dowlah, ibis imbaj>py\prim^ w.tv»: no longer ilie 
objec^lWtE.,^araAly commiseration. The bltfer eup of misery, filled to 
■rilc .bri’m^'.-Ut fest dvcrilowcd, and “ rau over felo ekruity/' His gaat 
anti digiii%d ifiiiid, unfitted to .eucoimw tifc tyranny aud violence oi* 
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s 

TJ^hIsIi Indian sunk under the aceirmulated injuries 

]>i( ,sod on hnn, .nid Ins puie spirit, rieaiy of* its earthly abode, fleet, 
iiom Its persc( ntois, to those legions of eterriui bliss, where, attbefe<i11^ 
ot Ins (hiMtoi, he is seeking letribution for his Wrongs. God grant’ 
the\- may not be MMted on Itntain, for the deHnqtieney of her sons^hi* 
Jinlin ’ " 

And lum, Sir, let im for a moment pause, ask the house, thef 
< omiijy, .Old < ven the ti lends and supporters of the then government in 
I IK 1 1 . 1 , vvlRihci the annals of a \qio or Cahgula, uje. Sir, even of 
jikkIi ni fmnish on<‘ instance vf at ttansaetton moic tyrannous, 

Jiioie diuholKcil, iiioie keenly outraging every feeling of a Hritish mind, 
than this whu h 1 ha\c so faintly stated to the house j ifu Whkdi I have 
!K)t on’\ ( \<U 2 i,(‘iatcd notliing, but, it I am perthittira td have a 

(o iiui ligate the pditicqJait$^ of "the treatment tl>ik fecTroic pitncfe^ 
H < !M(k 1 pledtii' mvself to the hotifi<^ jpirOve u far, 
lUoM* allot loiis than I have lepr^scnted It* I have. Sir, a motion tdf' 
submit l<»j this jnirpose. And is it rcallyi Sir, the conduct tud* U BritifliK 
luiJK nt in any quart^ of the worfd, that I um compelled to desi^' 
jiate v\.ih teims so oppiobriotis ^ with a charaetf^r sdi opjfosite to the 
^piui and ]>ractiec, not only of our go vemme'nl and constitution, but of 
<\(M Iaii;lishinan '' Wow, Sir, ar<* we to aCcoutU for fhfs wonderi’ul 
rtiul -,. 1(1 ( hange ot the British character ? ^ 1 well Remember, that great 
t.jti^man, IMi. 1> ik(, with that energy of expression, and that sub^ 
JiiiK do(pK*ne<* wliuli so peculiflily distiti^uidicd him, dectibing the 
( liaugc of lijiti^li eharaeter in India, cotdd no olhenvise account for it, 
Hi. Ill by supposing that those who visited India were uubaptized nk 
c’iossine- till line, and left all thdr Christi&n >irtiic« behind tlicra,^ At 
Ir.i t, 11 .ipmais that some oi oui go\einors, ff they topk their Virtues with 
ihcni, so )iiL,otndol tli(*uiaitci thou* landing m India. Sir, i have read, m 
ji book publislud by u Swedish tiaveller, an aeeoimt of a tree called th^ 
}hj]K)u-l p.is, tlic vapour 61 which defiti*osed the faeidtics of all who 
<MiiK w ithin Its leach. 1 am \ciy approhenbjve that there is some such 
I HO IK ir thf* s<ut of our government in the i''ast, which destroys tM 
nolilf Jaeuitjes of rlu' mind, those virtucUis and honourable 
tiiai spiiit ol juulnnthropy and jusUce, which clmracteri 25 Cs ^tiglishm^ 
111 Kmope. To whatevei cause it Wlay bCuttnbuted, Ceifaiu it is, Hot 
one trait of the Lnelidi elmitictei to be found in this aefariabs 
UanvK'tion. 

I leuumhcr. Sir, when I inoyod foi the re-priivting those papCqi, I 
wav a-l < d w liodu i i imunt to chaigceitlun Jaird Welksley or Ixuxl Clhe 
witii tlu' specifu eiiim* of the murdci of 'Hr To that que^on^ 

I .mvw< 1 iu)w as L did tlieii — That of the specific crime which 
<alU niiirdu, and wliieli implies iutcntioii, I never <hd; hut 1 lu^sitate 
not to charge iliein with being m a great uiea'>ure cf hf<i deatU 

— fust, by their ojnuessive conduct towards him iade&podidg him of 
ius dominions ; ancl secondly, hy placing hitu lU the pewor of t|(f \ 
usurper of his throne. That he dij3d not a natural dentji,' I firiTfl#' 
believe, by the 'evidence of Di.Andcison — I’lie disoid'T hild bHA. 
attended with bloody fetools, which lasted ttventy-five daya, as f imd^ 
stood, no utieomnion fe.yiuptom of poboh. Ifet S do not clrtirge evro* 
Ar((‘m itl Dowhih uiih the murder Of hisiprisoni^r, not bmiwse I doubt, 
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it, but becaw^^e I hanpe no proofe of it* is there one individual who 
Ibas papers, the most partial and aUwiag friend oi those wlio 

irg&plieaied/.^atc-aa hesitate to coiidomu this ilhjudgcd and irreon- 


ifeafe <;on(Ia<5t (tn$ay l^he least of 4t) m the govornuicnt ot India? 

raquhe any groat icnowledj||e of hinnan nature, to \yc\Tci\c the 
iK^nont. danger |0> which the ptmoe inu^t be [K>sed, if plaeitl under 
SS cMhronl Aafipnt ul Dowlah? and the stiotig, 

atrOiftg interm whl<|t ^j64jsurpg;rmu^t feel ni the dmli of hi'^ eaplue? 
j!fiBimpo»sih)ch)Btl» fto mui|t have wi‘^hed and sought it. 11 10(7 had 
aven cfOflSnlted the human passions, the immoTtal 

^ake^arei hib wnuid told drtjjin — 

* It cpvtld not be 

Th-it Wftim m tNit punre^n \Lm , 

, TPhe fiu^i^d Hu hour, 

breath ot rost. 

Bceptfe ^na(^'4 with liand, 

Mwt be a^1aoi‘'t''rotisly iwHltitHtn’d as goi , 

|Ad thw 4Jt«rtd8 up# slippery i^m,© ♦ 

#cc oi' OQ yJ[)d jb^ to keep IdtP dp^ ** 


Evary totti M lu^a saw the danger, Mr. Addmgton and the govern- 
tKfbtkt hei^ h and Jf the tup noWc bids saw it not, the} t iilu 1 shut 
t-h^retoib^'orlost for t^mmnjent their common mtdlcets. No, So, 
^ey did aeeund they occa^oned it, and tb y ulused to umtdy 

t* Appllcutlon arter upplipptiou was nuide to them on the subnet b\ 
he prince, the reteUsS, aun uft the captive^* of thciamilv, mal( and 
emale* Nfd u^nwyi ; huttfac massed insult ot i* Iciimg tlnm 

to the usurper^ by uho^i they had been indicted* At Iasi, liouc\u, 
they were tbidi « that tJihy ndgbt ka^e the palaei if they ehost » In 
l^he excess of benevolence tliey were -pei nutted to be waiulucis troin 
i^t home, which was their own a»d sole pro^ierty, and stiangns in a 
latid subject to the sway oj their ancestors ^ yet not evi u the |n()t( i lion 
fQt the Company from want and it^Bult was proffered ilu in ! fins boon 
tff liberty, steeped ns it was ih pot^ty and wun4 ^as ck)gg(‘d with a 
condition wMc^ t’tJTidcred the acOPptaoce of it impossible — /Af// r^owtn 
mire to ?« fhe p^/eice, Aif^rVf io ifie imt und tiiH qf the fo^iapei 

Qii sutibi condition! tluy mfuhed the nohk boon; they spumed the 
^ itiBttli pfered'them, andmeiared to dr^!^ on a miserable captivity. Bm, 
|jdS|r. I have hefn ibefore t<id^ Jn this house, that the piince All Hu‘">eiii 
ipllnat that itnpxbon men ^,bymo means a term suitable to 

9^0 situation; mat how'ever he mi^t suffer a teniporaiy lesuaint, he 
Km to go v\ liere Im chose ; add that at oue time he was absent 

* for ^weraf weeks horn the palace, and only returned theiea shoit time 
^ befote hi*^ deathr^’ ^^ir, I shall he gJad to bcur.from these hou. members 
, - #tiat their Eastoi defudtionof impriscutw^l- whether 1 am not 

' applying tjie term in diis case,! when 1 sUtte to the house, 

tWt froiuJl^i^ Usurpatipn of Aisecm ul Dowlah to the death of Ali Hiis- 
Imtif thU Mtar ptinco never pfejrmitlcd (except on tlie teims just 
mcntijbixiwl, and that a very !hort ttute bcfoie lus dtaih) to go without 
Hhe preCitict! of the palace of Chepauk; that ceriUncti V'Cre placed 
around the walls to pieveii^f his getti^ out ; and that lie was hy these 
mCuns wholly dcprivccl of thife cxeicise ^md anm semen ts to which lie laid 
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been acmtomed. It is vefy true thaf be way abiehl some week 
from the palace, but from his own apartA^ats; and! wUI iita.te to tb® 
■ house the nature and cause of it : — Aftef exptocinciug yui^ous morii^l 
cations and insuits from the usuij^er imd bi^ BuniVns, am) 
daily xobWrios and extortions, be? li^mcd tiJ iQ^Jah p?W! 

; jecM the taking by force from him,' tKc seal, i^d ItaubfcisS^ 

,^)f his late father, Onidut ul Oiurs^j on 'which lie s^t.a vml^/wluch ^ 


following him, an(l there he rettmincia till wrjhili i :sb^rt tiuHi of liil'; 
’ death. I think this is an answer tb that part of tbedefeuiCe. 

I will now, Sir, take leave of my sal^c^jp'j 

and would to God the scenes I were such as to c6j^( 

sole US for tliose we have ^Ind^wichmcholy »$, 

has been tlie picture of woe I have it eia^ld haine been ren>i 

dcred less disgusting to the^e, ,iyjaifeww of reaaioiis whic)|^- 
have been ivosigned to justify If, htifweinef, the act its^' 

))resenis all the horrid featured of tyranny atjtd oppr^sion^ pf cnid|^ 
and injustice, the pretexts by which "it is 'deCi^Kl^^ are'fitill ippre dj^ 
graceful to the British chat^rctef, — they strip the act it^lf qf tlroite- 
bold and daring qualifies, which darkle and ttonfdu.ttd|he"mtncl, and in, 
some measure diminish the atmeity^'of the eidtj bjit here every thing i%‘ 
low, mean, and pitiful ; kH W subterfiige anid‘«hi(>«iery. sovercigb^^. 
is despoiled of his dominions, and ptiela|ce^ — not against 

kmmlfy but agaimt his deceased lance^mf ii<rh?ch, )f fidiy subsifiruiat^^: 
would not have convicted ^/iaw bF’thb^'mdeliniUt ■crime* «« mteniiQh^ 
towarih unfmndljjf conduct against the Britrch jiiterests,: the abaii-^ 
doned and uqtpnous ci imiiiid cp^d not'haye 

nishment on such evidence* for WtiatTs the evid A corfeftpdmteug^l 


Omdat ul Ohirah ! How. is such evidence made to affect llie nabobs ? 


By what forced construction does; It afpplv m them ? Will the righ.t 
lionourabte and leiirncd baronet ojq>bsi^ .( Sir Joint Anstrinher) 
lie would have convicted any critniiiii^f on such evidence in bis court 
Bengal f Would he cvm have suffeix^ it ^ be read ? The right hoiiV 
gcmtleman may smile, bill will lie aTt^Ver ih'thts afhrmaliyc ? 1 chall^gq 
him to do so. ' ' ' ■ /' 'v-'' -/'V* ‘ ” "'I 

If, however, I can sunpbbn ;patibncb tq'go Uuough the disgusting 
scene, I will suite to th(? notice the these conteni|i1;U>le suhsti- 

tntea for evidence. 1 will exandne hi ^ider this, mass of impotent proof ; 
and let ns see whether, if (dc*aiij4 df their le.^ Objections, -they pfo.t® 
any filing criminal, or appmadiiiig to H, savaagiiinst^ 

the British government in India iii^eod, iSwr the use it has mad|^^ 

, of them, vVill be consigned to eternal di^gtari* and infamy. - .i 

The fiist of these criminal letters Gbdlbum Ali Khan 

Eeza Khan, TippOo’s cimhassadbrs^a^endinc on the young princes, 
were bostagigf^ wdth Lord Cornwaflb>' to theiV ihastcr. It states a cmih 
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;^eiMallon belw<?en tliom an<l old Wallafe Jali, in tlie presence of tbe 
princes, in whicJi the old nabob is made to saj', on tbc anibassadors' 

' ytesenting him with a gold niohur, in their master's nann% May God 
tmig preserve Tip pbo Sultaiin, who is the [)illar of the rc liuion of Ma- 
’ homed”! , , fhis eriminai ? \ observe the gentlemen on tlie other 

fthk, hy their gestures, s(‘cm to say yes. What ! ucro wishes, dresst'd 
V in, the hyper Ixdc of Rnstem language, to be eonKidered as ernninall^ 
'Who Avas Tippoa, to whom he wished prosperity ? An vm niy of the 
Thitish goveimpicjut ill Indirf? No such thing: he was at tlie time a 
friend, and in Alliance with the Company; and such a IriemI as had 
been rccoinmended by tlib British government, by Lord Cornwallis him- 
iself, to the attention of the nabob ; and we actually find, that at anotlicr 
itatcrvk'W, about three day s afterwards, the particulars of which are 
dbtailed hy thb same ambasBafloirs,' they write to Tippoo tlius : On the 
‘t24th Ihckee, M^allah .tab, Omdit id Omrah, and Hussein Nawau/ 
Klian, the 'younger son of Wallah .lab, Lord Cornwallis, and (iinerol 
Meadows came td Visit the princes. His higlmess took ot-casion 
obscTvc, lhttt;we bonUidered him. to have b(?en an enemy ; whereas, lic' 
‘declared iiv the presencf? of God, that he wfis not, and is not; that, on 
the contrary, he was hiend and well-wisher ; that ho hud opposed the 
hrtnicli lH?t\TO?n voih majesty and the three allied states to sueli a degree, 
tiiat c\'cry one (lecid<^d m liis own mind, that inwardly yotir lu^I)e^ly and 
his higlincsf, were one ; and he ck^ired m to ask L'jrd Cornicadts tnul 
'fjeaeuif Meadows (whcTwcrr present) xohether he said true or aof/' 
Now, Sir, Jot me the most ercdnlons, if it, was pos&ilile that a e<in- 
versat ion so open, atid to which referenOr is made to the British goveni- 
.menf, then jwosent hy m represent afives, could have any thiicj: criininal 
in it ? And yet tliis explicit declaration, made tlms o]K*nly, is not less 
liable to treasonable inference than any part pf the c curious doeunnaits, 
on wliicii the charge cf treason is loiuide<l. The truth is this, tluii 
government hiul long since recommended to the nabob to lailtivate the 
friendship of the Mysore king. ' It was a ]>oint made hy the Aladias 
govi'rnnient, many years before this; and tbc* nabob, alter muih una- 
vailing resistaiuio, eonecHlcd to their wishes* Lord Cornwallis, alter 
his treaty with Tippoo, believing, perhaps, that it would be the means 
of more firmly cstaidishing the good understanding between the English 
and Tipjioo, in that, sjurlt of peace which alwavN directed the cuiuliict 
of this amiiiblc iiobk'tmm, rccojninendcd Wallah . lab to cultivate his 
fneiiflship, nntl fd treat the young princes of Mysore with attention. 
It was in com])liance witfi tlu'sc wishes that the old nabob paid them 
theso \isiis aud thc'^c ('ompliuients, .which Jiave so alarmed the British 
guvenmient. I >iu , to proccetl, Sii*, to thg secolid paper, which is also 
an extract* I’hiN is an aclv now lodgement, by the same ambassadors^ of 
^ gkiftff cover to a stip of per , on which w^re mriUen 

t?vf) rotffu^ of the ^2Hth fitekee f and after this, the writers inform his 
Mysorean mjtjfsty, that they nhderslaml his instructions, and idJi act 
ap ioMem wJien occasion /wm/w*” .■ Well, Sir, what has poor Wallah 
dull to do with this f Why Tias it b^On introduced as a charge against 
him, that arintbassadbrs n'ct’ivc instructions from their court, and pro- 

* See No. 1, aud fclrdi(?r Extract. 
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« • ' * 
ntkf* io oin V ilK iri ? But it avdy be said, the&t were jaotcomuiou instrue-iy^ij 

lions, lor they produce a second letter iVoirl ,uiiibassadora, pn)iiusing>^^^^ 
sc'eivey ; iui* No. 3 is an arzeefroin the suuje ambassadvrs to Tipppp, in-f; 
wliicli are ibe important words, Ypur 7Haj^di/ distr^is tee mil 9iot dlvid^e , 
the aecrel to aai/ one. lie/ age of the world ! uc confer ilie concealment of 
, the comma mk and Hcents of our superior's in the light of a jelmouH datp^^ ,/ 
\ have IK) doubt the ihsiructioiis weic deerueil .importaiH by I'ippoa ; 
perhaps they wen* so; but is iliere the sljg|itest proof tljut they: 
ever eonuiumieated to the ria bob', or even tlpit.he was; concerned 11^ 
them? Not one thtle. As well may yon that U* Uie:rigbt Uoip | 
's(icivtary sends instructions to aif ambassador at a frieiidly court, enjoi%>:; 
.ing seerccy, that this very injunction is an Hostile measure to the cuuri^^: 
wIk ic he resides, and must mean treachery towards it, ljut then 1 shal\;: 
])erhaps he told, tliat, if it proves n^ihiug by itself, it cpntinns otliei^>’ 
more strong pioofs of the nabob’s tr;c<rson, and tWi^ the next docuiucn^f 
is cvicleiKc of it. Let us then eynhinejit.?^ This is also an extract of'd),' 
fetter Iroin the same amhassadars to their ina^^^ yecogrulngwiutpafisei^S 
::i anotlu r interview , six days after iKe former, in which the pld uaboh|»>‘ 
then turned of clgltty years of age, with those utnl^ble jeciings, Ihs 

tool: thcyoutig |)rincescn Ips knees for Wo hours, and, in all? 
ihe shiqdieiiy e.ud gootiuess of an iiacient patriaixih, iipsokod bles^nlgs^' 
on till in and ihiir parent; assured th(‘, ambassadors that he considere^l.*, 
'i’ij»poo as a |jillav oi' the IMussuimau failii, apd he daily olfered up, 
pr;i\ e!s for him, and made, his subjects do the ^ramc.” /I’he next day it; 
ap|i(‘r.!,- the visit tvas renu'hed, find it ’.being the of tlm Ixdoo Zoh^tv 
( liie least of* the eamel ), the nabob,’ and. sirdars, tdi Ciune c^u|r 

to meet the ambassadors, and the {princes were again ■ taken ou Ips 
and the siime bles»iiigs aiul compKmeuts parsed tvnd lie is ropreseuttpiy 
as I he priiu*(' through whom these rit'vuils ana observances of ibc foujk 
(alliiding ])robitbly to tlie tk*cd) yet remain.^’ The ambassadors HtCiy 
go OH to >tMte, that the naboib observed to them (and this h, I undetV; 
lUaiid, tiie threatened proof of treachery )» “ duit. in his first emnersa- 
lion with tin in, as detailed iuNio. 1, he spofeo to them on the subject 
ol’ e-tablishing a friendship .and harmony iKilw’reu him and Tij^poo/’^ 

* iiskii’g them, if they had inliumted it to him, and received a favour-;* 
able answer r ” The. ambassadors reply that they have; and that Tip|)od‘; 
had answered moi^t ravourably,. not admitting u doubt of cordiahty ajiti 
friendship subsisting between , the followers of J^iamisni ; and tliey thha 
relate ati cx])ress5oii of.TippboNy ^*^pod preserve die nabob Wallalcjahb 
who is a prince, and one of the teiulers of the faithful, .mul u pllW of 
the j'aitli.” The pplitohcsj^ arid mpdesty of the old inoh«rcb ivae break 
out, and lie refu^ies tins {id^,.wdpchVhe had belhre ;a|>|>rupr^ted ter 
Tippoo, exelmmiifg — what r,kaof leP the auj* 

taint that he is the pillar of 'the hud^'’ Attcr ihis^ struggle pf compiu 
meirt; the old nalmb, resolving not to he outdone In anirtesy,. exclaims 
lo the princes, Oh I my sous, if niy life and propertv can be oT any; 
service to you, God is whnesa that I .vill h<>t tiicitv to ypu/' Utii 
then gave 'oirders to his gatdcnCr io senC chiltl^n, daily, fruits and 
Tlowcrs; mid aftervyard^, tiumiui^ tp .the ain'inisisach^p^ assured dim ol 
. his regard, /telling thclh hoW jauJtidus he lu d piiwp: peat 

i between their master and thg'‘%ig!isb; aifd how mddi be had iuciirre 
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reproofs of tiae ktttT f0r liis He ce^r abo intol{^ 

jJiwiiciaJaiii of his own nlPw^ ftt ci?eat length, and conclwies the visit 
Uitli ^reseating khelWli^ i etoSroidery and jcwds, to the princes 
ghi ambassadors, as is tlie oEStotn on feast days, and tlien, after 
'Ending daucirtg gids with thO princes, took leave of them. — The 
^imssaSbrs that comment on tlie general dis^sirion of the pedple 
W ’^e Carmiric,'',aud' lutbrni Tippoo, that itvlredever the priticos ww 
Vwit, . the natives s^od iy thousands in the streets, and offered up 
prayers for Tippod’s piJospcrity ; and that, on festivals and Fridays, 
all the Mu^lolatis first prayed for his (Tippoo’s) preservation. 

ends mh vctfy' iinpmtant extraci^ which is to shew the hosti« 
iity of die^nalwb to tlie Erjglis)). Will it, Sir, be orbited, that all 
this avowal of friendship, .so 'dangerous to British interests; aH thiis 
regard fer the happiness and prosperity of Tippoo, so inconsistent with 
his alliatxec, and oi\ which the sokjnn chatge of tvmson is founded, 

S ssed in the prea&nee and hcafiiig of a ^yaJ and gallant English officer, 
ttjor I^v^oh, wfe ha^ 8ie ^tckly of the princes ? and tor the truth 
of these iftssertions, wherein then«abob is made to avow tlie sincerity anU 
extent of regard for the interests of Tippoo, he appeals to this officer, 
8s he had before done to Lord CohowalHs ? Is there, then, a possibility 
iihat the habob, af sujch a time, and in such company, was meditating 
|k>stility gj^^yemmenf? i’he semblance of deceit, or cori- 

feidment mi to. be fotmd in any of these details ; on the 

Isnintrary, all vfas Eastern complimeat, openly and nndisguisedly avowed. 
Tile religious comptimms were similar to those we usually meet with 
iietvvceii M'ussulinaa prineCs, who well as their subjects) wc know, 
hold in ahliorrcnce die varies of agblliear faith. Indeed, we may ven- 
|ttre to admit, that it ptoJ)ab)<‘ tlie prajcrvation of die Mahometan 
ifeith in Hindustan, and the sHpiwrt mfiCli Tippoo could give it, were 
points of importance to the nabob at that time of life, when bigotry 
takes no slight hold of the human mhjfd, and in a couiilry where Islam- 
ism hafl few supporters, atjd: tnarty But was this a crime in a 

sovereign prince ? Even if th0;doflpiiib^of treason could be applied to 
iatyt a character, how',, by the fbieed exmstruction, does a mirticle 
bf it appear ip this ebmbict of the ? Were his prayers for Tipppo 
trea^onabk ? TipjK)o,^tbC^tfe*td andh% 0f Great Britan ! If they were 
&o, how came it ihdy wer^ fiOft put a stop tb ? for it plainly 

* appcftiri tfcit/tl^ were |ktt up iu the mosques regularly, and 

even in the very streets. there a man in the house who will 
Cfleriously affix 't6“ any part ,d^* 4 bis one guilty thought or expres- 

sion.— 'We 5irC next favoured widif; aitodier extcact of a letter froi^ 
;'Tippoo himself to ins ambassadi^';^l 5 f hat does he direct his aittbassa* 
dors to do ? Nothing liiiife compliments and thanks 

' .to t^old nabob ibr the kindness 4 )E^.S«wl‘^e \m (Tippoo’s) s<ms. 

word appears in it hoatti^^fe the British interests, or leading to 
' liiCTRiiotest suspicion tlmt the nabob was carrying on a clandestine, 
Tiiuch less a 'ireasonabte-cotTespoiid^ce. There is c’ertainly a great deal 
of CQm^y style'and Eastern hyperbqie. The^suhaun bad been calle^ 
the pillaf<if;Hthd'feith in velum fio tells his ambassadors that ^ it 

is evid^ the nabob is a pillar of ' ’ .u- 

of the 'Ahtdglrty, amanot dignity ani 


'Mabomedan religion, the elect 
"worldly experience.” — Resdly, 
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Sir, ojie can hardly sumtnon patience to read through these unmean^^ 
documents. 

The next in order is the cypher, which I slmll reserve for jtlie 
considered by them the most important, and by myself the most ridi3 
cnlous, of all the pretences they have advanced for proof of g^uiit. ;^*^; 
Nnmber 7 we will theuefore.next examine. This is a immslation of ^ 
Jetter (the first whole letter we have yet had) from Gholauin Ali Khun?; 
* to Tippoo, without any date* It appears that, at this time, AJ; Bhezi^' 
left the Carnatic on a special mission to his master : we are not left 
doubt what and from whence the proposition was, for the letter ihibr^ 
' us that it was ** for the purpose of bringing to a favourable issue tfe 
propositions of Lord Cormvallis, and the well-wisher of MarbniJ 
^ Wallah Jah 1 think, after reading this sentence, it would be 
waste of time to give one moment more to this document. No. 8 if 
full of nothing but unmeaning compliment. No. 9 is a translation ^ 
the copy of a fetter from Tippoo Sultaun to Omdufc*ul Omrab, the nd$m' 
of the CarnatiCy dated November, 1700* Now, Sir, it is impossible iwf’ 
part of tills copy must be a forgery. It. is addressed to Omdut ul 
rah as nabob of the Carnatic* Now, ho was not nabob till 1790 ; ai[||t; 
is it possible to believe that, in a country where forms and ecreia^ 
uies almost constitute the business of life, such a prince as Tippoo; 
should address Omdut ul Oinrah, who might never be the nabob of the 
Carnatic ( if Wallah Jah so cliose), as the then nabob r The thing i$ 
iuipoasibie ; it discredits the whole.massof these flimsy documents, gn4 
.excites the suspicion that they might all have been forged; , 
this letter has not been fabricated ; if it is a true cony of a letter realist 
written ; it is as unmeaning and as trifling as tne others. No. 10 
deserves more attention, because in this Gliolanm Ah Khan writes to 
Tippoo, that he (Gholaiim) had received a message by Khadir Nawai 
Khan from ilib nabob, giving Tippoo some information and friendly 
advice. \\ ithout waiting to examine the validity of such evidence, ,1 
will suppose the message was actually sent by Wallah Jah to Tippooi 
It was certainly most kind and friendly advice. Take care ^says 
nabob ) what you are about ; you may not mean wrong, but your Se- 
quent communications with the Poonah government have C 3 i:cit^ 
picions here; and this, added ^ to the withholding your kists, and^oi^ 
' refusal to release the European prisoners, has alarmed even Lord Coicn^ 
wailis. For God’s sake, if you wiU rush headlong on destruction, 4oi 
not break your word of honou^v^vith him ; at any rate, pexforpi, yoW, 
engagements with him ; and ifi after he is gone, you choose to act 
imprudently, the blame will not fall upon him.” 1 should be p;lad to kaev^ 
what there is hi this advice incompatible with tiie nabobs friendship 
towards us ? I will put tbe. jtirorst ^ssibje construction on It, namely, 
that it was an advice to Tipp^jO/to -temppri^e with us. Why, Sir, with 
suchf mipd as Tippoo’s, perlrnpsitlm a.great obiectj, gamed ; if 
to us, yet to himself. i)o we not know what the invariable eonsequep^ 
of a war between us and tbo sovereign of the Mytc^e was f the prpbal:^ 
, desolation and plundei' of his Idiigdom $ — in any eveht, the t^ing ^ 
' his dominions from him for the thae. W as it, therefore, citlier unna- 
tural or unreasonable, that lie should use c\ ery possible means, even of 
delaying such a.calainity,^ This is the inc-st unfavourable view of the 
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subject for, the tKibob. Bui; I do not believe, if did send 
>age, that tie bad any oth(?r intciuion than to act as mediator betv/eeu 
both c6nntri|CR, from personal regard to Lord Cornwallis *, and L 
think theli IS every reason to think that the advice was given at the 
suggestion of the noble lord himself. No. 11 needs no other notice 
than that it i^an account of an exhibition of fire- works, given to tlie 
.winces on occasion of a festival, and for winch the governor of Madras^^ 
his garden^ Here Oindut ul Omrah is made to commence hk 
career of compliment to Tippoo, as adulatory and absurd (to us) us his 
father s. No^ 1£ contains some more advice from the nabob, said to be 
'$ent by the same Khadir Nawaz Khan. If this is a fabrication, it is 
carried on ; if a real transaction, it is consistent with the former advice. 
Ebe nabob here informs Tippoo, that, if he looks fhr support froip the^ 
French, he wdll be deceived ; that the English troops ai*e going against 
Pondicherry, and that tlie place will be taken. He then expresses Ihs 
lopes that the sultauh keeps in view all the ups and downs of the 
iime,” and states his motive for this advice to be friendship. Whai is 
:here in this hostile to Great Britain? Not one syllable that can bcaf* 
ihch an interpretation. No. is an extract of a letter from the ambas* 
sadors to Tippoo, detailing a conversation between Osndut ul Onuah 
iUd themselves, in the garden of the ambassadors, wdierein, like hi" 
Father, he is made to repeat tlic old story of liis regard i'or Tippot> as 
the defender or protector of the faith. The amhussadoib then luforui 
Kppoo, that they have, under suitable pleas, and a proper iiurocluc- 
tibn, prevailed on Omdut ul Oiurah to by the foimdatiou of it, mill 
that, please God, they would inform him (Tippoo) ol“ the result. Now, 
Sir, I am very ready to allow, that something here is iniiiuatcd, winch 
wickedness and design might construe into juysteiioiis, and there line, 
guilty intention ; but how will malice be disappointed, when it learns 
that this communication relaU'd s(ilely to a projected maiiiage bclwccii 
the courts, wdiich never took place, and the fiuliire of which, Tipf^oo, 
imputing to the w-ant of address or skill in his ambassadors, put tlicnn 
||[th into prison on their nturn to Sc'ringapaiam. lu trulh, tiie nabob, 
^Mah Jan, wkhed not to olfcnd 1'ippoo ; and though, from the first, 
not to consent to the alliance (never having forgotten nor 
the insult ofTcrc'd to hisfainilv by ti}der All, who, having cap- 
sister of the nabob’s, placed her in his harem), he gave the 
^^iiksadors no reason to suj)posi‘ he would ultifuatcly decline it. But 
It will be said — Why this ‘«ccn‘cy ? whyrisnut the marriage meniloned ? 
why, at least, not hinted at: 1 wiil.tclftht) lion, gciitb'mcn, who look 
y\nth such meaning and enquiring loots, — Marriage is never mentioned 
in Hindustan, mu* forms part of a corfespoudonce. 'I'iie insliiutioii, 
and all that relates to it, is held; so Hacred and iuillowed, that every 
thing regarding it is mentioned and dObignaied under figurative expres- 
sions ; aflVir — the business — transact Ion — are the terms used 

fi'e^acutly to express it, as we hud here. Gan any explanation be mon 
'^jatisfactoiy ? 1 cliaiicnge iU c<)tilra(lietion. in "No. 15 Tippoo seeiuii 
to acknpwdedge the receipt of the last letter, as in this he desires furihcs 
information, tvhen thiy rceclve any. No. 16 is the translatuu* of i 
kttcr from ainluissa(l<H^^ to Tippoo, in wbieh they giv4^ him :u 
account of tbdr having aduiiuisieivd’au obligation sent by Tippoo* U 
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fiir servants of the sultatin in the Jaumch mosque. This is a verj ^.Tinvu^ ; 
ceremony, and Wallah Jah’s young sons went to see the grand spec* 
tocle; near a thousand persons were assembled, and all the servants^. 
‘‘ high and low,’’ belonging to the sircar, were ordered to attend, to 
put on their best clothes, and to bathe* themselves. Then AU Rhezaj 
with the Cauzy of the city, the Khuttub (or preacher), Syed Mahomed, 
man of great fearuing, joined the gaping throng. After prayers, Al|S 
Kheza the Gauzy, and other j)ersoiis of leaiuuig who were present, ^ 
to explain to the people present the contents of the Kotba, and 
punishment for breaking any of the laws contained in it. The Cai^y 
replies, that the contents were, the com maud of God to wage holy warsjj' 
not to take flight in the faro of an enemy; to form an union amon]^ 
The professors of Islamism, and other ohligatious of the faith; then,!' 
after »-learn«‘d exposition of the duty of nervants, the engagement waft 
made by each of tl»c servants, that they never would be guilty of flight' 
from an (nomy, of theft, of lying, of injuring, nor of any thing tWt 
h^dong(‘d to treachery and ingratitude. Thus ended tlte ceremony ; aud* 
;* more innocent and laudable one can scarcely be conceived, nor the^ 
diuie<! of religion or moralit} more properly enforced ; and yet this, I, 
know, is si,it‘'d as one of tlie great charges against the nabob, and that 
It is evidence of a religious union between tlie inonarchs, to wage rein 
gious war against the Cnglish. hjever was so absurd a supposition^ 
dnd here it is remarkable, that neither 'Wallah Jah norOmdnt ul Omrah 
” ns present, which, if tlie meeting had bexu held for such a purpose# 
they would have been. Inde<‘d, it has no more to do with them than 
w *th nny of us. f»iO. 17 i^ a line spmmen of Indian poetry ; Omdut 
ut Omrah is said to be the poet ; it h buppo*-ed to be addressed to Gho 
nun Ali Khan. Thi> a most curious document, written aZ/A a 
ycani, upon Jnilf a Utcef ofpo'^f papi^r^ rvlih an cave /ope of English paper 
The tra.ii'^kcor lu s chosen to ^ay it is Omdut ul Omrah’s wilting. This 
<’OuKl liuNc been easily proved; but it has not been attempted. But it 
i> impossible it should have lieen suit to any one. What! a note writteil 
''ith a penciV’ enclosing a message to the sultaun, and a couplet to 
be repealed to him — the thing is wliolK im]»ossible. 1 wdll venture to 
-'ly, no such depuriuro from the ceremony ol riHstern manners evertoolf 
place. But it is quite unnatural ; for tlu* pocuy, if excellent, is very 
innomit, 1 shall therefore waste no more time on it. No. 18 and l^f 
imroduce two new' cliaraetcrs f Mahomed C^h^aus, and Mahomed Ghor 
Kban, new ambassadors, who, on the <li*igiacc of the old ones (as it is 
^ »,e nerally btbevecl, from their failure in aiwinplishing the projected 

\ iarriage> loc sent by Tippoo to ctmdole with Omdut ul Omrah on the 
ss of ins father, AVallnh Jah. When I observe, that Major Grant, 
thu town-major, and the governor ol' Mi'dvns, introduced these ambas- 
.^adors to tlie nabob, it is unnecessary to add much more : they had two 
inimicw's; the nabob sent them clothes and pro\ isions, and a 
rons stniggle took place on the oceUHjon ; nothing moic pri' ^cd, and 
away went the ambassadors, with the usual presents and conipUiiicnt?. 
* I cannot discover what occasioned these two letters to be intioduced ; 
a& little can one imagine what importance is attaclied to the two wlucb 
remain; one written by the m^bj Omdut id Omrah (an it is said)^ 
under the name of GhoJaum Hussain to Ghoiaum Ali Khan, and 
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by Khader Nawaz Khao, to the same. The latter, of oour^e*, ci| 
uiOtWog to do w^ith the nabob, bnt it ie a tnere lettei* of friendly 
' Pifthee ^ the old ajnba§«ador. Ihe scarie answer, however, as to any 
^Ajfcrenoe^of improper understanding bet^^een the nabob and Tippob, 
apf% to both ^ and 1 think it will not be an unsatisfactory one, 

f hcn i inform the house, that at this very period, Janttary, 1797» ! 

nm^rpspond^nce and too good understanding charged to e^ht betwec^ 
two md«iarchs, neither the nabob, nor Kadir Nawaz Klian, knew 
ipM Gholaum Ali Khau, to whom they w^eie addi*easing these letter^, 
in disgrace and conhncmcnt at Seringapatam ; ana that Tippob, , 
ji^pecting that Giiolaum Ah Ivhau had, in his embassy, betray eu his 
pi^l^ests, intercepted tliese letters written to Gholaum, having previ- 
Jmisly instructed hianew^ ambassadors toooiiceal thecircuinstance; and Uiis 
Will account tor tlieir being found m the palace at Seringapatam. 1 
think it is impossible, to give a more complete refutation to the whole of 
^this pretended conspiracy, than this statement of the conduct of ^I'ippoo 
; tiOw^aids the nabobs ; a eonductf so wholly unlike the confidence nctes* 
mry for eo-o|)cration, that it is undoubted evidence of the direct con- 
, Jh^ary. And now, hir, let me ask the house, wlictber they can di&ccrn, 

I in any of those letters, one symptom of treasonable conespondence, 
fue feature of criminal iutefCourse ? Professions, indeed, there are, of 
liCivility 5 olFeis, indeed, of friemlship ; compliments on the attachuieht 
>^f Tip])oo to the Mahomedan faith; but i$ there treason in this ? Wtr 
-liarc tola by those very persons w'ho wrote the account (for let the house 
' jidways bear in mind that these are narrations by I’lpuoo’s ambassadois, 
who, of course, would model their language and iurormation as world 
nest please their master), tlmt it w^as ml unmeaning compliment, and 
tlierawas no sincerity in it.” Wbat then becomes, even of this new 
apccics of ueaaoir, which consists in zmjihes? 

But 1 shall be told, that 1 have forgotten the cypher — that 1 have 
purposely passed ovci this dreadful engine of treason, this uiian^weinble 
^ proof of hostility to British interests. I can assure thoac who think 
ao, that they are much mistaken. I would not rob the house ol ilic 
^amusement which the examination of this curious document w ill aflotd 
them. Audfim, 1 will ask the right hon. secretary for foreign aflairs, wdie-* 
^er he 1 ‘emembcis an insiaiKc of a cyjAcr, for the purpose of concert-, 
tug hos I lie measure'*, rostmbling ihi<i£^ and if not for purpose, there 
i» imthiag criminal attaclied to it. Where are the symbols or characr 
ters of treason in h ? One man ils designated by the name of The 
Triend of Mankind; another by Thb^l&i^nguifibed in Fuendship^ a 
tbiid by The Protector of the tnd n, fourth by that of nothingj 

\ nou-euiity ! Well, Sir, these hb ^hostile meaning in them. But 

j then, there are two fatal wwds ilmt nothing dse than W'ar and 

'^vdesuucUon: ihcjc aie the Worda^^ ** I mttst 

''kcknovvlcdge, {Sir, that both maf be tery hostilely employed* but by 
whom t by poor V^alluh Jah f orlii^ su^ssor, Omdut td Oturah f Alas ! 
Biiv BatWi art and perfidy had nirt left them a single trboper t6 mount 
tiiesaddkr or to gird on tfee sioymitkr:%itb the eixeeption of these 
terrific cpiaranmt&r was not a gyiSibdl w diaraef'^'* ^hfoh could, by 
construction, kW thing hnstfle ; but it is an 

circumstance^ that the l^jiMtor qi piece Sf 
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whi«sb was to (kloge the Carnatic with blood, and to 
the Engfihh goyernmeut to its centre, candidly ^^onfesses, that it is 
quently very difficult to make out which m the cypher aiMl wbidh *im 
Sey ! But it will be said, perhaps, that thecyphet hao be^ actuaflyi 
in itse j that many of the words h^ve beiim used In coireSpoiKlence*^ 
True, Sir, they have, or at least similar ones; hut words? 

^ot hostility to Great Britain f any of military or political gonciert # 
co-operation? ISo such thing; not tlie scinbknoe of it# Thc^oam 
have been mere form^ ceremonies of appellation 
Mankind,*^ Piliat the Faith, ^ — these are die only ones I cUncdh 
‘ lect 5 but even these exact word> it may be observed are nut to be fomsil 
in the cypher : but if they were, tliey mean nothing but complime*^,# 
And this actually present-^ a mucli better key to the cipher, than la^f 
otlier which interest or gmlt has annexed to it. I understand it is 0^ 
at all uncommon for princes and nobles to assume, titles of benevolascis 
and philanthropy, and to think themselves hoUj^red by such appelliljj 
tions ; which are again changed when the fancy or Ingenuity of t}l^ 
vMitei can suggest a moie honourable one. 1 have had the numerOJ*0 
titles cvssiimed by Wallah Jah and Omdut ul Orarali (and which we &n4 
at the head of all the treaties and stale papers), translated to me, uj^ 
most of them designate some moral quality. The nobles in the con^ 
dence of their masters aflTcet die same consequence, though in a mor^ 
limited degrer* \ and when they arc^ written to, or spoton of, H is often 
under then* asaumed titles, llus will therefore account for the 
tbi^ cypher, if it was ever used. But will the gentlemen who pin 
faith of the guilt of these pi inees on this previous document, glve^ 
one single proof of its having been used for ho&*tile, or eyen suspiciou^ 
purposes ? In vain will they say, this is not likely, for the partly 
would rake care to destroy such documents/^ Why then have 
destroyed the fcy pher ? Why then did they not destroy these treasoustbl^ 
leliois? It is pretty plain wh\ they did not — they knew and felt 
they meant nothing ; that the exce^s of pobtk*aJ craft and villainy aloM 
could torture them into aqy proof> of guilt, or even suspicion of 
wcitby motives. But, Sir, 1 might everi, ior the sake of argumen?h 
allow that this cypher afibrded presum]) tion of guilt ; that it justifeNj 
the suspicions wnich, after two^ean mvestigatwn^ they have fixed onift 
yet, how is it made to afthet the nabob*'? it is said, it W 

written by Omdut ul Oinrah, and isaid to be gi^cu by him to Ehad^ 
Na\va 2 i Khan, who gives u to AH Ehez«i Khan, <>n his depm-iure foj 
Seringapatam. — W^ ptoyes ^hi» I Ko one. In fact, hexrho rse^W 
it knows net from whom be got it i and does not even pretend fhat 1 
i was from Omdut bl Omtati^ from aomc one. of Wallah Jalt’a minii- 
tm. But I have h&eih, Wd^ in Omdut ul Omralfs band 

writing, and at the bottom df the key fwr cypher is a symbol designatm| 
" the laud-w^itiug of .Oiijdttt ul Ohaiubf but how does this provf 
that he eiihm? tb^ cypher or the Iky? But that which damns 
possible weip^e of its beiag the w^fk ^ Omdut id Omrali, or of anj 
jierson by his or WaiWi 4afa dfteotioqsi is, l&at the British «^yem 
' "ment, havii^iu their possession,, or ui^jw thek ooutroul, vhc mmistel! 
of the nabob, at the time,^<%pd Tippuo, havend 

dured ft> those wWoottW raoski»ositive ptw, if 
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th« case ; and in any event j?ould have proved the hand-writing of 
'(^mdut nl Omrah. But this, Sir, was not the wish of the British go- 
vernment j the develdpement of the truth they feared | theyA^new there 
uvas no guilt; the, more obscure the case, the better it would answer 
d[icir purpose of substituting suspicion for proof; this was what they 
jijiiinted, it they succeeded- Will any man doubt tliat such was 

i object, when 1 am enabled to refer my heaters to the information 
,0r't'he commissioners, that the translator commenced writing tiie evi- 
■dChce in the Persian language, but, that he soon changed it for the 
«£hglish, '' the evidence not taking the turn \yliich they (the, commissioners) 
.expected”! But, Sir, I will not consume another moment on this 
key-stone of their case, this curious and unique state paper, which 
f think deserves, equally w ith the treaty, a place in the archives of the 
'iJiltish Museum ! 

ffavlng gone, through the vrhole of the written evidence in support 
the charge against the nabob; and let it be remembered that the 
'greater part are only extiacts of letters; 1 will ask every man ir the 
house, whether they can lav their hands on their hearts, and say they 
'|ielieve the alleged treechery of the nabobs. But, Sir, when J refer 
g^dtlemen to the oral evidence in . support of it, there cannot be two 
not only as to the guilt of the nabobs, in the house, but as 
%o the belief of it in those who fabricated the charge. What will the 
•liouse think of the prostituted character of British jnsiiee in India, 
I inform them, (and refer lo the papers on the tabic i’or the 
of the mariner in which this cS:arninatioTi was conducled. — 
jilie two witnesses were All Ilheza Khan and Gholaum Ali Khan, the 
tyriters of tlie letters we have been c.xamining. They were at that timr 
/pensioners on die bounty of the English govcxnment, and that govern* 
iuent thought It not disbonourable to remind them of their rlcj)endcni 
lifdte, of to threaten them >v,ith the loss of its ilivor and protection ii 
Acir answers to the questions put to them were not correspondent w itl 
[piiltiSws and expectations of ih*H3ritish govranment. In the course 
evidence, particularly in that of Gliokiuni Ali Khan, we find thi^ 
an idle threat : when his replies suited the purpose of convic 
% * all was right, no objection was made ; but when they had ih< 
^feitiOTest tendency to cxcuipatiou, or even to explain doubtful circum- 
stances, the witness was stopped, w'as seriously admonished of th< 
perilous situation in which he stootl, and of the probability that hi 
would lose the protection of the British govcimment. More than onc< 
he was dismissed, and ordered to weigh well, his evidence, not thi 
Truth of his deporition?, but the situation h^ was placing himself in, i 
spoke unwelcome trdtlis ! Yet^]} thei^c menaces, from a power t( 
whom these wiiuesscs owed, not only protection, but the very mean 
of subsistence, exu.M extdft;one,contradiction, to their testimony 
y/rficy again and agaio declared, tfet the whole correspondence was men 
unnicaning domplimcnt ; |hiit the,*'' business or afikir mentioned, wa 
d profiosluoh of iriarriageriyriihdi,*nat succc^^^^ they had fallen unde 
the diijplcasure of their iShstcr; that there was,. no conspiracy agains 
the British ginermneut ; on the contoty^. there not even a goo< 
midv 1 landing bt.iwe( ii the moj\.a‘chE ; all was hollow, insincere profes 
sion. ISir, would hot answer the. purpose of the BritiA goyei'n 
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In rain did they alternately mfetmce aiqid sdothe their 
nothing ittore could bo obtmned. v What thW was to be done r hdi^y" 
were they to supply this defect of proof?’ pne should have ihoughL. f 
that as tile cypher w as the most material evidence on which they rcliecu 
as alicctiiig Oindut ul Omrah, ibey would have examined Khatlar ^»awaa.\. 
K^ban, who w.ms said to have received it from Omdut ul Oinrah, and • 
.>giveu it to Gholauin Ali Khan ; he would have proved or disproved thU : 
material i'act ; would have expimnfed the use for which this cypher wi^' 
meant, and that to which it was applied. ]So, Sir, him they dared ndfc: 
examine; they know he would have told them the truth, and prpvt^, 
the innocence of the transaction ; he would have disproved that it wa^^ 
the hand-writing of Oindut nl Omrah; nay, there were an humlred 
"persons w ho could have disproved' thii. Why, Sir, did they UQt 
mine this inoonsliee of Tippoo’s, who is said to liave endoisfed the'; 
receipt of the other docinnenf, sup^sed to have^cdrhe from Omdut nl; 
Omrah? He would have explained how it caine to him, from wbpin>/ 
und for Avhat purpose. No, Sir, this w'as not f:bnsistent with their plupi; 
ii’ tliov could not jirove positive giiilt in the accused, they were to 
])eriury in tluir witnesses. What! discredit their ovvn witnesses r 
wiinesbcs vso tutored, so prepared for their purpose? Yes, Sir, thi$^ 
was tlie course tlicy deemed it prudent to follow. I’o Ali iihe2a .Kha% 
who hud soniewhcU better answered their pip'pose, they imputed merely. 
iueunsUttney, but gave him the credit of good intentions; biU G^p-» 
iuum All Khan they aecused of absolute, direct perjury, of ivilful, ph^tiyi 
'nate [)erseveranee in falsehood. For the ijouour of iiritish justice, 
me ask the right lion, baronet opjmsite to me CSif .h'hn An:-irurhcrji if 
lie would have permitted a proceeding so disgraecfid to have passed jj|i, 
hi? court, whilst he [>resided over the judicial proceedings in Indiki'? 
1 vs ill not di.shonour him by the question applied to the court 
in which he presided, but does he really believe that there is tOs ;bc 
found any infkdor court, professirig to administer British justic^ 
in India, wliere Such a condm l towards witnesses wbitid hifve beeii 
for an instant endured? (Here Sir John An&truther rbk% and called 
10 order: he said it was very irregular in the hon. baronet to makf 
such re[)eated allusions to lihn ; and he did not know wHiit right he had 
to ask his opinion on the subject. Sir Ttiomas Tunon maintained $€ 
was stru‘t}y in order ; and the speaker decided tlune vvks nothing irreT 
gular in putting such questions in the course of argument.) Weib Sir, 
if the right hon. gentleman feo|s,hurt at the relerence, 1 will, appeal tc 
any lawyer in the house, if a lii the lowest cpui’t of this couptrj 
would have witnessed such treatment of evidence, without the severesi 
rebuke? IndecnJ, I may ask whether, on dormnenU like these,, 
ported by free, unbiassed evidence, any |«dge would have convicted 
most abandoned culprit of the most tnvml oflence? Sir, upon ni 

other than this, is a charge of treasoii made out,, by wliich a sovercigr 
is to be despoiled of his dominions, and his accusers and judges put ii 
pos 3 ession of them. If, however, these contemptible charg:.- could fo 
; an instant be supposed to affect the diameter and interests of Omdu 
ni Omrah, how came they not to have been brought forwind in his life 
time? \Viif the house believe that these ^picrended probljs have bcei 
upwards of two years in possession, of the ihitish government in India 
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fotwatd dttrittg tU^ of Omdut ul I^rah^ they might 
beeti i^Jftdaioed osrdkftpt^^ bat on what prmeiple^ but that of 
tyir4toiion« inteat, were they reserved to greet his 
Sable ^d ihooceat inkieessor ? Let me ask tliese great legal casuists^ 
oan ifexttkct even the seni^d.n^e of guilt fiom such despicable 

t er« ? ( anil of a too whith is to carry with it the extremity of 
Sbhineiit ) by what^stor uoa of arguarbat they aftix afty part of it on 
i is he implksatod in transactions of which he foimed 

«# i they mMy will not pretend it How thmi do they justify the 
imt committed, in stripping him of his doiiimions, in * 
^llnh^ing Mm to jtbedust, and of hat mg ultimately precipitated him to 
%i'^untimely gray© ! Sir, 1 shouM indeed have in vain sought for thes 
sSseasomng m which tMs attempt is founded, if 1 had not felt it my duty 
;jato peruse the rmnacrous pubiksa^hs with which the piess has lately 
ibSlimed on thia subject, publicdtious us disgraceful to the authors 
m they are injuriom to the fame of their patron, in which the 
a^spectable authorities of l%ffehdorf, Grotius, Domat, and even of the 
jbJ|imt>i*iai Locke, < Atil little, Sir, did hedrfeam that his authority could 
been so are adduced in snppoitof their monstrous 

^pOjpositions. There U one which stands pre-emment in abuse of the 
K aceUiWsrs of the noble matt|uis, honouring me with a notice, w hich, if 
tathot writes from necOsaity, excites my pity, if not, my contempt, 
noted publication die auriiority of ’Domat is quoted, to piovc 
wihat the damage ddne by the parent, the heir i^ bound lo lepan 

is the justificatkm deemed sufficient by the authoi for this act 
violence and bteodshed— damage done by the parent." What 
ijhmagc has been done ? what injury has been sustained ? L there any 
atti^pt to prove more than a conspiracy, an intent to do someiinng, 
which rnigh^ have led to injury or damage to the British mteiests. Prove 
^our loss, and we will then, on theie principles, set about repairing tiie 
. ihjury. And is thk the defence which the indiscreet partisans of the 
|||obIe marquis ihink it prudent to advance? H it tm auxiliOf defeu*> 
that his cause is to be supported ? As well might they 
N^javc mted their defence on the fable of the Wolf and the Lamb. The 
plinciples of justice aic not more glaringly violated in that memorable 
story; imjfeed, due must be struck with the exact resemblance of the^ 
ca^s. The wdlf imises the lamb of WouMihg the w^atcr of the rivulet 
dt whwdi diey bbth drank ; how can that he/' says tlic lamb, '** seeing 
ffiat the waW runs ftrim you to ^ Well then," says the wolf, ff 
it Was not you, your father dW it W Midh a time.” That could not 
be/' sa^ g the othtir, ** for my father 4^ before the time you men-^ 
tibn." Oh ! but,*^ siiys iba if it was not your 

foth^r, it was your grati4^aiher^ and t WIW take utty revenge on you C 
and so Silking, be ate him tip, Sdeh, Sir, ww» the dispute and result in 
-Sie case I how stibmit fo w house^ ^itiokms heaven ! and are crimes 
»6 atrocion<J, m abhorrenuWm ^e (jcaamon %Sngs.of humanity, to 
rcitiaiivmipunished by a Briw legislature \ folk much* and with, 
reason, of the atrocities of Rom^rte^ but let ail anppoisie^ that, after 
the peace of JPtesbhrgh, emperqif'^af Austria hm suddenly died^ 
and tliat Bonapmte had foimd in tte |kikee at Vieuwa; tetters, or scraps 
of {laper, in the hanthwriUng of CodM; Stahiemhcrg, the minister at 
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convt of London, detailing the intentions Great Britain 
ir^fpeejt tq France, and advising a pacific and, c^tioua. conduct tow8|f4^ 
&naparre, and this at a time wiieii the cabinets of the .Thuillerits aii|. 
Yknna were at peace, would he, w ith his latitude of ;^inkirig aiid 
h% where his interest is coTu^erned, liave deem^ thisjf complctefjjr 
. jproved, suilicieni to have J alien Austria from his innocent successor | 
what terms would tlie noble marquis, and his present defoncim, 
‘designated such atrocity ? They would have destiribed it as the 
of injustice, of cruelty, and oppression. And yet the ca^ UiSi, 
with all its accompanying circumstanccjs, is still more flagrant 
^cious. Let MS put a case, coming still nearc;r to ourselves : r—Sup|irii^ 
a minister of this country, having in his pogses:vioa what he cohceiy^NIl 
-proofs of treason against the parent of any one who hears me, 
vvj-iit to bring those proofs till the death of the and then infor^* 

his heir, tluit , if he will not give die king, his master, four-fifths of hbs 
father’s pan iniony, he shall he despoiled of the whole ; and, on thesouV 
refuisMl eitluir in Ijrand his father’s name with infamy, or to sun;endei: 
-his ])ntrimony, proceed to put his tii rents into execuUon,* what wojiiid: 
be the g{‘n(Tal feeling of the country against such a morkster ? Caii.i^ 
be thought thai such a minister would be permitted even the formaliti#’ 
of a trial, for an act so villainous r Would not the just indignation of 
the ])(‘oplc siu*i ific(‘ him to their resentment, before he could obtain a 
Mini r Me would be torii piece-meal on his way to that tribunal, whose 
principle^ ho had no glaringly violated. Are, then, the feelings of BrU 
.tons iost or ch'adi'ucd by the distance at which the act is perpetrated ? 
TDi? injustice or crutdiy lose their horror>, m cease tt> excite our resent-*, 
mont, bc(*iiuse the Atlantic: intervenes ? We have lately given asplentli4 
and honourable prooi’ t(» the contrary, l-et us not re- trace, Our footstep*, 
of blood and iiiiipiity. Let the Britisli parliament, declare ^iloud, tliat 
it will be coiisistcutiv just and humane; that in the utmost extremity, 
of the globe, w here the. British name is heard, never shall it be coupled 
with oppre.ssioii and injusiiice ; that it will bring to condign punisht^ent. 
all tliose, however high their rank or consequence, who shall 
tiujt power, which is never meant to be entrusted to them but for tha 
ha[»]>iiiess of those over whom they rule, either to purpobes, of ambitionj, 
or of personal interest. - . 

Long, Sir, as 1 am sem-ibk I have detained the h^ee, yet ther^ ore 
two points more which I uiust notice before 1 sit dbi^hi. rdat^ 

‘to the charge against the nabob, of -the Uincnws, or assign|nents p( 
flciritories mortgaged to the Company by the treaty I 

I'ha^e beard this stated as a fojrfeituve of the benefits of- Uii^U 
Su])pose. it was — then the treaty W'as at an end, and 
eitlicr have contracted a new engagement, or remaifted^^thout 
But did we so coaster, it ? Did w^>nt4onnce such to be opr inteitfoC;? 
Did not, to A^'very day of ite pf Omdut ul Omrsdi, 

'|lie payment pf the inataimenta updef th!i tr^y 1 Is i t not tjiep 
W'iiat was pKr i-ptext, whjcfe mm advaiiciptl us a 

,of forfeiture, of tteirefety, dr of our proteefion, 

Ibf the territories ^ Js there any thing in that tr,^tjr 

'which w the 

^granted could be 
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j a provision in ilie.trciity M'liieh reruloml 

^ )r|al wteutcr limcmvs ^ir nut; tor, it the kists Wore not 

paid,- tlKt (lis»liict» won* lo be taken by; us as mortgagees, aod 
; ttion to pay oiirsolYCM; Nay, 4n order to apprise the p.eojiU* oi 
' .|be Caroatieof the danger ot* their purchasing these tuneau s, wk iuv.i; 

to pnhUsh this article of if. Is it, then, pos*/ibk* to suppu 'C iin> 
!(:5i0€ w'puld deal in thcnijf ' )lf ^they did, wc ipuld itaivc no injury 

- thereby. , But it is said, that the governors of Madras infaiintd Hu h 
jintsters that such a‘ns the case; mid thu Coin[)any setn out olden 

■ to seistc* the districts. This is>truc ; but it is no icss so, that, inoliuci' 
as they were, particularly so as lu)r(l lloljan was, liu y iFui seiz4 

them ; this of itself was a. proof of the labch(>od. of the allegatit>zi. 'I'hc 
nabob po^iti^ely dcuits it *Um.tJie fbith himotti' oj' a sovcn’ityi." Tl)* 
TCgulur pfiymeiitof tlie kists for niftc years, proves it still stienger : uru 
the evplcinalion of that, which they tiumcc! gnurtiug assitruinenc, oj 

- luncmvs, by the nabob , himself, seta the njiUier wlioliy at rj. t. Hz 
hjfnrms us, tliat the rigid payment of the Idsts, insisted on by th** i>n- 
'tlsb govertiinent, would oeeusionaijy be dl'fappoin led, from ta*ut:d(*d 

or inability of the collectors ; jn Mich ctuw*, in order mnU yo.-d iw 

B nents, he was obliged to borrow part of rhv. k:sts, cuid ;d*<f ji| 
ers an order on the collector for payment. Tills, 1 doubt imr, JH 
^tbe retd truth, and Vet this was argued into an that tv.jB 

grunted ttmeaws. Iken if he bad, I pronounce tlir?: <*e:M*iu*s. jM| 

df^emod it a tbrleiture of the treaty. — 'I'lie other po’ut ivh ie^ 

, fesertion, or nidrc properly (he . insinuation, that the nabobs </f dr 
;WtIc were not iudepcurleiU sovereigns. Vv'juu do you iiieae 
penfk’ut sovereigns?' Do you mean that those onl\ au itfclep^-'U 

i n’inyes, wlipcan treat on tenn^ of perfect e(|ualny wit!} other sov( u iy:i • 
tf so,' what \y<‘rc* Austria, what iVu".sia, Napb-s, ;unl oilu r jxuvers, v, sie' 
Thhv trcatCfi witlr Trance, at whose* feet liiev w<.r( r ^ et who eon 
fdflorecl them, m the light <rf sovere igns, w ith whemi m 'itie.: hn[K,.M’! 
ir reciprocal obligations r Bin, in this east*, if the dcpindencv was o) 
ehlier ^de, it \yus on o/n.?. ' From tin* nabob did we re<*eive liic* jagldr 
I have heforeMncntionctl ; it was a fsef which enjoined inilinwY serMee^ 
arkt ihlcrred snbjtrtiqn in thejiiwty reeeivitjg it,-; for, however rlie irarcj 
odtton was aUiCndcd with something like demand/ it was acot pled by u 
its a grant- Trim, indc'ed, )Sir, w’c had Ouuk* him tlcpend(*nt on us. ah- 
by irtjtiuence and artifice had pcTsuaded him to disband his armies, ;iiu 
(o. confide it* us, Jbr defaKaMigainst onr mutual enemies, Idulc dbl h 
imiigiotb that tliis onl}^ real enemies l>c should have to emaninier wouki b 
£itc perfidy and am bilion of the Bintish g<m'rtimenp;- that under 
ufigeneroMs pretext of depeiideimv (a pk-a.wluih should liave insuivs 
Ifim the kindness and pro left ion of the British government), tiny shoui 
ifksfjoiniim of Iits territories, and defi^fiud Jiini of riglus, ruarahteed (> 
the most solemn tin d obligatory. Buil i.necd not, to a Brili 
(loustyof ' Commons^ waste . jouc word uiorc on this. pun of thife suhjec 
will, tiiey imist Ufedain |sn ^:oniik tent wit 

tboTecliligS'of liritons,'. . .. , 'y. - k - 

t;aia;t;oo well invare, that I have-hmicotopelfed, fpu 
umceaff|h<*ftent of Hh‘ totrei^ass vhfy;iong-«m iheatmmid 
if the bj&ie;' but if i hud, uutkipated mmiy : idMhe olmcriion 
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feirlj 1 kno’.v will lift and roplM to many df* 

I presume,; will be advanced in justifivatloii of ibis act, j^ontlo 
inei)» \yho only heard them from my opponents, wmicl consider them 
a answer to my ohargf.', ’ 

Sir, JO the Resoln lions vVhieh'l shall fcii it my duty to submit to thfc 
layisr, 1 shall merely observe, that tlic grtuiter jiart contJiin a statement, 
.od hasforiea! facts, and (as 1 pr«'‘snme) incoiitianxTlible mference^^, 
iiy to enable iia to form air impartiid judgment on the ebargfe I" 
liave ao{ji;ci'd ; others contain a direet charge aguiiist the person 
head ci’ the government in India ; and the last proposes, that this 
simuld f<>rtii\\ith go into a committee, 3H>t onl) for the purpose of 
winining into the proof of the allpgiaian^, but what 1 eonceive in 
jimtional view to be of mnch more iiiipurtan€(\ to consider whar 
Iv^^iop British ju^tie« requires for ks outraged character, and wniai, 
lint ish interests dtioand ferr ihcir future preBcrvatipn in India. L pledge" 
mvself, Sir, to the house, to prove every statemolit I have made. Gitc 
mr* the etunmittce, and the most partial of the noble friends will 
vvii iitiv * to a xmsr me that this charge is brought on slender or uiiteritible, 
jf’s. 1! th<*; refiise me the comm it lee, wluit will the publio^thiid; I*' 
\\ i'l ihi y noi n.'iiurally eonelude, that they dread' tlie' in vest igatlou ? 
dni. th< }' fear the re sult f It i^ impossible that they shoidd think othefV- 

IS(?, 

Ih tbi'c I si I cl(A‘vn/ let me conjure the house, as they regard thd na-* 
honour and faith; l(‘t me conjure niiiiistcrs, .as 'peculiarly the* 
.giundjans of the iiai’^vnal chaiTaUCr ; U'tiue iiltrcat every man who hcar^ 
nic, in the name of those saejcd principles of jnstuc, eternal, imirdiH 
•j;v(\<rhul, the great and valued gift of G(»d to man -4-' the foniji 
(<f his hap]>iness Ik'it emi lHh'carter,*^l(> pause before he gives 
'^'Kr l’'‘oiu personal attfU'limeiit, or political conucetioh, not vashly\tb 
'A< !..i\ 'A qiibslion which involves not only the honour and diariicter^' 
hfit liu: future interests of our govemmciit in India. It if, pluip tlmf 
t’a native princes can have no atiaehmeul to us ; tiiey have experienced 
troiii tfs nothing hut tvmnnv, injustice, and oppression, if 3(),o60h 
ihircpcaus were to enter India, | am persuaded our empire there wo.uM 
hi- slaikcn to its ceniix. , The maUratlas, the peishwah, the nizam, the' 
nabob of Oude, every prince, who in hjs turn luc* been robbed by h^. 
<»f j>;iri of his territories, or >vbpse iudepcudenec has been cutniged by 
our mn rfcrc'U'e,, nould, in HUCh a cax', unite agai-nst us. Our& is the', 
gn-cratneut of the sword only, that may he destroyed by the sword! 
BoljIv at our situation in the Doah, where Doondeah, a pcliV yemihehtr^- 
IS 'Knuyjly setting at defiance our' di'orts to subdue him. Sir, there K 
only oneyaiy to establish 6hir power in India on those bases which wilt 
'^'ivc ns real secudry. i>ct ns.^iihsfitutC’W hijusti^^ ojipresslou 
ncmoiu* and, mocteration ^ let lis strive to yvlii the hearts, liot to subju-i' 
gate tlHT persons?, of i:the ’ nalive prl<k?ef; Jet ns return to the systun 

IMiivued fmd incnbafdd by Jjord xven up to tne momc^if 

vlicu ilcalh robbed us oThis valuable »erviccs ; n system comprised in, a 
.very narrow coinp^^jii^icemd good tit. With such a system 
may preserve India ; without it, 1 am satlt&xl WJV^hali teC ki, In iiix. ; 
[one ease, the British govennncni v ill bc o hl<wsing to th>f hktiyts "hr; 
the other, a curse. ‘ ^ " b 
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ioager, bul aiove- the folloivitt'g ResoliutiotlS'J ‘ 

r/jfii :»:r '-JV '(‘■'V— ‘ ’ ‘ '•■■ 

i; ** That it i^pears to this house, that Mahpm^ AK, other- 
WaSali • ns^h- of the Carnatic, '\vas jutty- of t^h® 
IiidiarCom|>auy, ^ad under a' vicissitude of loittttnes, aitcndaut 
S’4^‘lh«h^r^diWtiou of the power in India, adliered to the. 

cirtisei wheti h -i^dhhgeved by the contending intevest;^. 
arms of Frahee; tlktuitd^ a just sense of the services so ren- 
’ •Seted hy Mahp and ‘^dth the especial view to prevent all 

controversy wh.h respect to the succession to that kingdom^ an 
:?V%cki}pW^g!neat of Ac right in the nabob, Miilioincct' 

Ig^v iiid-in his teifs and successors for ever, was proruretl in the ^ 
y^jiteaty concluded at Fastis in the year 1763, and formally recognised 
>::.\therem’ by the powers of Eftgiytnd «'ind Fruncc. — That at various 
sinc€‘^ the East India Conitiahy have entered into divers agree- 
C.^^nents anti tr<Mities, . lliTough governments in India, with 
■ ^^hom imder’ A^diara^ title of nabob of Arcot, oi of 

for the4±pEess purpose, and with the avowc'd intenti 
ikfeudihg, jointly ^ith iheh own, the title and riglits of the sai(i 
"uBd'cspeciaHj in two treaties oonduded in the years 37i:<7 
^uadd 17021, the latter pf^vhich purports to be a treaty executed on 
h^iajfrof Company, their heirs and snee^c>sors, and to 

%in^g as well on them as on his liighmss tlu! nabob ^ 
Ah, his eldest son Omdut ul Oinrah, and 

likli^tib'nndfUC^ that such treaty of 179*i remaintvl in foret',\ 
oh Ae €?ontracting parties, at the dcNiih o; 
siaid ' Mahbm^ Ally which happened in the year 1790, who at 
death Vus sncceedecj byhis said son Onjrlut ul (iinrah. — Thai rie 
<);i^tit ul Omrahjiied in the month of July, lS(n, \\ilhoi!t any 
‘rf^utioa or itie'difeatioii oi* the s^iid treaty having been made in iu:> - 

ft. appears to this bouse, that the said nabob Omdut ul 
a will, or testjunentary writing, by which he appoirned 
Ae prince Ati Hussein .iah ul Oinrah, &c. his heir and ritu> 

■ beswr in, Ac dominions of the Carnatic, An instrument which is 
- iidmittediby the lirlrish government in Iridia to have been compe- 
: tently exuculed^- and in form, disposition, and principle, consonant' 
to Ae Mahohiedan Inw. That by such wiil'the said, prince Ali Hiis- 
sein becserne, oh: 6n<^ce<^ding to Ac nights of hi^ father, a party to ihe 
’ tre^y of 179^ which exprc«s]y^ inolnded the heirs and aucc^Siiojs qf 
the sa£d Omdut ul OmraJa^' e&sd A ®ttoe enritled fo 
fits, and bound to thc abai0r^o§^ # Ae teiA;?; of 

mch treaty. That 
‘'professeti £is 
gatioos'of the said^'-ni^l^y 







'svii! his the kte aabob, and[ol i^e^.$^^^ 17^^ 

vniqss he \Yould previously conscirt to ah ignominious aad disgraw^ul: 
surrender of idl big rights ut tlie territorial jpos^'ssions of the CarhaMJ^. 
wid accept in lieu thereof an indelimte. sum as a Ibottuty or gratuity 
from the Company ; and on the steadj^ and digniiied refiisal of tlte 
wd prince to apeede to this luiworthy and bumiliatcing propositipn.. 
ms Buci^gicm was set aside, and anptber and more dislaai jbrandh oil 
the mthdy ot Mahomed A]i, nHmel5'j Aijeem ul .Dowhili, we^ pinoed 
on the thronp pf Carnatic, bn hh acceptance of the die*, 
graeefnl and servile conditions. / U’, 

. " That it appeal's to this house, that the said Azeeiii ul i>owhih Viii 
raised to the musnud of the Ciirnaric in the room of, and thmugh 
the disinherison of, the lawful successor, prince Ali llusseio ; — tiiat 
me injustice and tyranny of the act was not more disgraceiul to the* 
British name and character, than the unfounded pretexts bv which it 
IS attempted to be justifw>d, inasmuch as the prdteutkd tieason of the 
said nabobs, Mahomed Ali and Omdut ul Omrah, on wliich dbe 4if* 
sumption of the Carnatic was founded, ahlioiich.allegt?d to luive betm 
discovered two years preceding the death of the latter prince, yys^ 
never brought I’orward during his and cpdW;by no [lossible con-' 
Btruction aliect the right cd the said Ali llusseiu, the inuocciu and 
unohending suttccssor of the said nabob. Xh^ bouse, ; therefore, U 
of opinion, that the British power in India, intlbstecl to the Marquis 
Wellesley, has, in this instance, Wn employed bv him wariionly 
and unjustly, to dqirivc the lawful heir to the Carnatic of hi* mil 
doubted rights, coniraiy to every principle of justice and equity^t ln 
violation of the sacred faith of treaties, and to the Aggradation of thb 
British jjuihe and character in India. * 


. 1 iiat it appears to tliis house, -that the person of the priiu^e AM 

IJussfin, lire right tul nabob of Arcot, was committed to the cusiody 
oi the said Azeein ul Dowlah, who had, .through ihe midne exetejae 
ol the power of the Company, usurped his dominions ; , that the s9xd 
prince Ali Hussein, notwithstanding the frequent lemonstiaiicea'adA 
representations made to the British government hy himstdf and otli^^rs,' 
of the humiliating and degrading state to which, lie and bis fanply 
vfere reduced by such confinenieut — notwitlisUit^ng his repressea^ 
tauons of the imminent dan^rto his life, which atiticipateil titiiii 
being placed in t^e |Hf.wer of his enemy, and. the us|JVper of his foiwe, 
was suffaed to cpntinue m custody until %\ie,6xk of 
_ when be died. . 

. vihdl- 

*e'%svi»oter-0f tbei^eproaob' 

of the above 

tion of pur Which will con- 
vince the, a, 

ihi^a, wilj; ;itt .Ooi* 

sisteptly with, .and. our implacWjf^ 

enemj^ attoffipll atroc^i|afs.|i4id despotism, in .Enrope^Vj 

_ -ha. •p«^:«iiivrly incamhents 

; ft*?!, hi' tfe of of tEugWd, to. p'lienly 

to tlie did, nor Wi:|[:eoWnt<^ 
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nanoe nny act of oppression and injustice in its Indian governtrierit. 
And evidence of its tliis lionse resolves tonbwitl^ i.o 

appoint a cofniniitce to inquire into tiu^ bcidrc-mcntioued act of the 
assiniiplion of the ( 'uruatic — tlio eJlrgod iriotives thereof — and into 
the particulars of the treatment of tlic fainiU’ of our late ally, the 
nahoh Mahomed Ali, and of the ptinei*. A!i Hussein, the lawful suc- 
cessor to the musnud of the Caniatic : and liuit it he an instnictioij ’ 
to the .said er)mmiuee, to inquire into, and to rq>ort whether any 
mtd what reparation can, or ought to b<; made to the said family, for 
the injuries i-luw have sustained by tlic usurjiation of the said Azeein 
111 Oowlah ; and that Uu'V may further npoit their opinion by what' 
means the llritish character can he most (drcctually rescued from tlic 
obloquy and odium incurrtNj from the above eonduet of its servanis^ 
and how the r>riii.shiiiterestsiii India may be best secured from injury 
thereby/^ 

* The question upon the first Tlesolnlion being pul from the (^hair, 

Mr. \V ALUAi'ie rose, and began by saying — In ofi’ering myself to 
your atleutiou, Mr. Speaker, for the jmrpo.-e orolqeeting lo tlie IJeso* 
futions proposed, and taking a view of the event to which they relat'", 
essentially diftering from that slated by the lion. Iiaronet who lias just 
sat down, I may he permitted to express some degree of surprise, arising 
from the p(‘riod at which this .subject is uoW submitted to the conside- 
ration of the house. If the traiisa(‘tion in question he of tlic nulurt: 
desenhed in tlu' speech wc have just heard; M'liie cjfithcts of finil and-^ 
atrocious, which have been repeatedly <.j)piH‘d uy it, hav(' been justly 
iipplit^ii * if it do(*s indeed, as vitally as it is said to do, involve the lailli, 
the justice, and the charaeier of the eiM'utry ; If ills not brought for- 
ward rather for tlie distiiunion of an individual, than as a necessary 
vinilicatiou of the national honour; it i-y surely malter of jusl astonish- 
ment, tluit itshouid not he till after the sixth year from -the lime it was 
first hrouglu under the notice of this house, — that it should not hf' till 
after every doeunu‘nt elucidating it has been jwinted and r<--prinfecl for 
the consideration of three <uee<'ssi\e janliamonts, that wc arc at lengtfi 
arrived at this iong-looked-fur diseus^ion. 1 do not mean to aciuise the 
hon. baronet: it ohfy for a comparatively short y»ari of liuit period Ik- 
has hs.ci a scat in this house; and 1 must do him tlu* justice to that * 
e inec he has undertaken the business^ 1 am not of its having been 

iiclavc.'l a. siugic hour on the ground of his personal convenience. But, 
if there arc tiiTjsO who ouneur in bis impression^, who are prepared tr) 
liumifoit that concurrence by their votes this night, and whojiave 
mqoyiid opjjortunkics v/hieii he has not possessed, of appealing to tlte 
Judgment of parliament— -It tvili become thorq, nay, Sir, they o\v('. it 
thcm^elves^ to diis house, and tb their country, to repel, if tiny 
Cvi^t), the charge of sueh a dereiiction .of their public diity, as irresislildy 
results from their h;e lug endured, for :*x> long a pOriod, a stain so foid 
to ilkgface the Hiitibh nank^^p froyi having left the national faith ami 
justice, six long years, wounded, impeached, dishbaqured, and, as far 
li'S dep„ended oh fJkIr eifons, wdndly nnredressed. 

Late as' it is, it ihn^.t b<‘ a matter of satisfaction, as well to the 
loble lord airainst wIiqju the Khsolutiohs are princbailv.&ected* as to 
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Sill will), Ciirher fiom |)er.soaal or public motives, fcelaa interest in ' 
subject of tbcm, that 'tlie accusation is finally before the house ; and I,, 
trust that the decision of this night (not such as anticipated by the ■ 
bon. baronet, btit one more consistent widv substantial justice) set 
this queslioti at rest for ever \ that it will not be ,sudcr(‘d to coniume ,, 

(t suspended over our , heads, or furnish, any longer, against the nobJ(* ■ 
-lord and our counsels in India, a vehicle for every species of libel and 
calumny, that ingenuity, disappointment, and revenge, can devise or 
propagate. 

, Ihut a measure of the description of thi'^ now under our consideration ; 
dioiild not excite clamour and i.o^itiliry m lotiie qiianers, would have, 
',Jbeen etmtrary to evr'ry rational }>rob;jbility mal e.vpertaUon. No mati’ 
knows wiiat has been ;)as.>ing in that part of le/lia for the la-t thirty 
or forty years — the eorniptions, the abuses, the iniquities, tliat have 
prevail(‘(l there, but must tiavc foreseen that a measure caleulated to 
(. radicate tho>e eorruprioni>, to frustrate the hopes of avarice, to blight 
for ever tb(‘ iiarvebt of plunder and extortion, would have to encoiinitt 
a host of foe^, and be ussailt d by detraction in every form. But to me,. 
Sir, and 1 trust etpially to the bou^e, such enmity is, in fact, its best 
jecouunendalion — it is a proof that it ha^ elfeet pally act ompii shed one 
I'f its most important oijji’cts; an object clear to tiie inteivstr- of huma- 
nity, muf the lia[)puu.o'' (d’ iniliious, h\ destroying a sy.^lem the most, 
b.iuefiil that ever existed; to which not your resources only, but the 
, country itself, and it*, iithabittmts in all their gradations, were victims?;- 
hit’ll degraded tlui priiu'e; whi(‘b imjAnvenshtni the landliolik r ; wjfudi 
o[)presscd tiie peastint; which drove labour from the fieid, and iiidustiy-, 
iroin the loom ; which (le[)opnliiJed t!ie provinces, and sT)r..ad dc.>o!atiDU- 
end misery oven* the \.holc face of the ntl. 

iVnt, naieli, .iSir, as bumanit’^ , miu’h p<dicy might hr innre-ted in 
JiU' ' Xlinction o/ such a sy:>t<.m, had tiuy been tin a///// grounds of the 
great nuMsure udojited, however tamvinced f nngiu iiavc been of tbe 
Muiiidiu'ss and the validity ot eimh of tliem, i will readily own I should.*: 
ija\c thought the justineation tfuy furnished i!ieomplete and luisatis.^ 
faetcry. 1 am too ucli aware of the (laug(*r of sueli alleged principles , 
of av'lion, and the abase to wiiu’li lliey dinTtly lend: it is not on the»e‘ 
ytounds ibal a pretence of right i^ founded; it is on the violation of 
i v(ny tie of public faith, gratitude, mul fi ieiidship; On the (amtemplof 
tiie most solemn (ngagemenls and lihiding duties ot allhmee, connected - 
r. ilh a synipatlietie condiu't of uneqaivoea! hostility on the jiarl of the 
jiabohs; of the Carnaiie, supported by facts no man cun deny, esta- 
bllslied bv Inferences no man ciiu dispute, ibul tiie rights \ve asserted 
rcbt ; and that this measure was embraced by tho.sc to wdtom the care of 
ilu’ British interests in the East was delegated, and whoso first duly it 
vw'is to maintain and protccl tliem. 

The speech of the hon. baronet, and tivr^Rt'Solutlom-, convey but a, 
Very imperfect outline of the transacytion before us : from th(‘ duomne ntg,; 
on your table alone can , the .mil uature and <'iuu‘uetev of it be coiicc^^dgi 
)|Vl‘rom them it \vill uppeaif, thav owing. U\ tlu: pcrildioiis and hosii^ 
conduct of the successive nabolxs V^^nliali.hih and Omdut iil4^yu}ii, \it 
' became the right, liid wals con the duty, of tlie BViilsh go- 
verameut to provide fur the security 'of Us iniereslh, as connected with 
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||lie Caniatfe; tlie intenddl exercise of this right having been cva^^d by 
; |he death of the latter, ^ind not acceded to on the part of his natural 
jJhw, Ali Hussein, the usual course of succession was changed^ and 
atiother prince of the same family raised, by our pow^f, to tlie tlirone. 

; The cxmsiderations arising out or his statement obviously divide them* 
;^ivc8 into — the rights we possessed; the duty of exercising those* 
rights, in the manner and to the extent in whicii they were exercised 'i 
and, lastly, the circumstances with which the exercise of them was 
attended. 

Before, however, 1 proceed to discuss the points I have adverted to,' 

I feel myself under the necessity of detaining you for a few moments, ^ 
Jtb njfcr to the state and origin of our political connection with th^ 
nabobs of the Carnatic, because I am desirous of correcting some 
impressions on that subject, which the hon. baronet's speech stjcincd 
cnleulalod to convey. 

Those who arc acquainted with the history of India, know tlmt the 
family of Wallah Jah had no hereditary claim to the situation of nabob 
of the Carnatic; that the way to the musmid was o])cned to Anwar u 
Dicu, his lather, by the means of two assasslimtious, of whicii he 
not su)>|)osed to be wholly innocent. This prince aftta wiirds sunk under 
the uuitc^l Jirms of the French, and the soiibah of the Deccan, and fell 
at the battle of Amboor, where his eldest son was at the same time 
made a prisoner ; while his second son, Alahomed Ali (known subso 
tfueinly by the name of Wallah Jah) fled, stripped of every thing, to 
fortress of I’richinopoly ; a new nabob was iimnochately appointed by 
lltC vic torious party, and the fortunes of the house of' Anwai u Dien 
seemed to be for ever extinguished. In vain did Malionuxi Ali proclaim 
his pretended title to the succession; in vain implore the friendship of 
liie French, by wlioui bis rival was avowedly supported. His last 
resource was to solicit the protection of the British government. For- 
ttinatejy for him, our situation at the moment, and the necessity of 
preserving our own existence in the peninsula, forccMi upon us that of 
resisting the increasing power and ambitious projects of France. We 
extciuled to lum, thc*retore, the protection he solicited ; and how we 
, performed our part need not now be told. After art arduous and glo- 
rious contest, success crowned the British arms, and the consequence' 
of that success placed Alabomed Ali on the musnud. Having tiiu« 
Raised liim from the dust, and, in an evil hour, given him the possession 
of a great and flourishing kingdom ; having procured the vecognitimt 
of his title both in India and in Europe; it is not easy to conceive what 
^ S4jrvices he could render that were more than adequate tq those he had , 
to’eived. — Less than fidelity and attachment to the power which had 
j^trieved the fortunes, and revived the splendor and power of bis house : 
-r- than a fair participation in the resources of thecountiy, gtiined 
arms, to the extent which might be necessary to maintam the 
iaterbst of its defence, \ve could not, in justice to ourselves, 
demand, and more wo did not claim. 

This, Sifv i® the language of all thefmries ckblttdi^ whEth^ prince;" 
and thcsci>ttie conditions of all his cl^|to the 8U|||ort which he inva- 
riably f^jferienced from the British power. * / , * 

it i'&itbl my intention to enter iato any details riiative to what4ias 
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' 

diuriifg the couiKraon which lin?; so long subsisted ; or to giNd;,., 
you a. hi.sioiy ol' rlu- intrigues, the corruptions/ the impau<*tiee of otir- 
power, the struggles {'or independence,’ and the impiinciploi ambitif>n> 
which have been cxhihite‘<i on the part of thenfxboh ; neither do I niearJi:' 
io detail the in, ‘stances of his faitliiossucss to, all Ids engagements, which 
have, in every war in wiiicii we have been, engaged, t.^liibarrassed the 
progro>ss of our anus, and more than once brought our uOairs to thd 
tery vergCMjf luiu ; but i shall come at. once to what ixcars more directly 
upon the subject ol our dtseusMon ; I mean ihu treaty concluded by 
Sir Archibald ('iiiupbclj in llie year i 7^7- — ’Fhat treaty was in part 
pecuniary, and in part politicah: it provifle<l an annual sum for the 
discharge {d‘ tiu* nabol/s debts, and for a large milii ary subsidy, for 
e;<vhjeh if, appointed a Jauded security ; and it [>recluded iiiin iVoin ontrTing, 
into any politicni ncgo('ialiou.s or coutrovurrucs willi aity state or power, ’ 
wilho'ui the cous('ut or approbation of the president iu council of Fort 
M:. (ieo’c/'. 

d-hf' adccrcd <li strcs^C' of tlic nabob, ami the dilhoulties he professed 
'’o feci in (’iiiniling his pt"‘cuuiarv {Uigagt.mvnts, indiU'od Lord Cornwallis ' 
iocoii,M.!‘ to a iv'\i>iou <'i‘ ibis treaty; and, in consequence of tiiat 
rcvi'd'M, .1 tie\\' leiiv w:. <\>iici:ulcd in between the Untish 

roveiiiDu t^r in Ip'Iui .rej >i:5i;ojncd All, kpj»wn l»y the nuiuc of Lord 
Cornu unis', I e\e\. B% cngugcun nt the nabob w’as relieved froiii 
a large proportion of the bttvdcn i>f his poymentsy and Ins sou, Utndnt 
ul OiiiiUP, wii , ir'buowledged us his snr< es.^or. For this )nudiriCiitioti' 
of our right:-, -- for this ichd’ of the ludhjb, — what was otiv coiupen'* , 
sntion : ]\ eo.;niv:< d ]K-iwer of assuming tht' civil and military udmi- 

.c'lr trnu !u thiu' e{‘ w’<n', which vse hatlf before rccdl) posscs^xl, and 
P \ep! ii' , e.\. rcisvn'l ; a “ecjn’jty Mtpposed more clvieient, for t’ne regular. 

! s! p'ltoiueiC dio'haree of the rcililary subsidy; and a i\ i3CW'a.i, iu 
iiKuo pr, , li.ctPriits of iiu^ article prtcliidhtg all piniltcal C(h’irVj)ondcnct^, 
it UiW ' U nie tu.Pc/hs cdf li\<‘ t'arua'tic and foreign powers, without tliR 
fiKVA ledge ffl' the po\oVintu’nt A' Thh tivaty, e\hihitingo« mit 

I'Mt tru'ning bet ( onslflercaiou fv>r tlu‘ shtiation and f«viing,s of the 
,--d' ds juul giving ii> ncidiiionuUdn’nn> t<» bis atifU'hhKMit and grjuiiude^ 
w:.-, o'creelv cou,*]utu'd, heibie it was !).r-<'lv violated, nol in its letter 
nn voh;, bin in it,- viod spirit mtid lundauieutal prim ipio. bile it was 
v ot lui'liy JK'goc- aitiug, titc nabob ■^v ill be fou.nd \n have cointnenccd a 
<‘orrcq^onooru e, not with an allied or friendly power, liro with I’ippoo 
Sulnuin, llie sw'orn enemy of -the B.rili^h ie.ojiuu, with wi.om peace was 
<m[y a, pro5:arati(ui for war, an<l the undiyoh'-rd trerpose of whose lios- 
tihiv t!u-; total evdrpntion of uattu* iVoni du' peninsula' of Intlia, 
— - A pripe(', \vhoj5oe\f rv act and thnugbt" borc tesHiiiuay of irreeon- 
Cileal'le hate ; w'hose, daily mni aighliv divair:s prcjcutod to 

him but one <»bject, iind din i object die 'dcstracliou of our ('Utpiiw 

* T'-ritb ftvtirV of th^: of 17 ffcitl Tiowuib shall fnl ■j't.iiifson of alt 

which sis dl relate to wnr tn' malviug p<\ua, wtK'u^ii U.^' s 'id r-ijuj'.ujy luay 

eoLV'?!", fitut \\y tiiS'icVvs of the ('o-n.uic rs^d.jvt^mioi'elcs nun Ijo ( ; .u- i tho !l£«d 

shnil Im' loieaU'rvd rtif au ulgv <•(' liu* Jaai l’.»jop*oiY, it.> nil wSoch jil ali iii iiny 

rcapiat alUictthc (’auceic, andeoccrtiit .n, or jth'U ot the 

punio'., :> < ^id ibfi lU' wn/ 'r ytiaL'oti. 

t’lr fwl Ural c.^rn'<y>’iU '' KiUi.dify iM.i'UJdii or ragutf wit/cii; ha' tj th-i s.nd 

ib)i>iptu)y^ ' C ‘ 
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With'<3iisman<?id)ii(Sto)abfebs,W(i11als Jah and Omdnt nl Omrah (boti 
i. treat-y pf 17^^ 'vvhii^ the ink Vvas yet ^yet with which 

[V'^ mey signed their engagements tp to us ; in contempt of that 

; ■solemn lie in defiance ^ eVlary cdndmo^^ by which thi^ir power wa^ 

^ '.enjoyed; with this thaii clid tftey solicit communion and correspondcucc 
^ his projects did th^y becbihe accessaries, and for his succe^bcs did the 
^ged Wallah Jah (as he tells iJs) w^i*y heaven with petitions ! Succesbc^ 
i^idicouid oriy be o^amed by our loss, and triumphs which could 
‘Wise only from our hmaiMohS wddefeats t 

V What rights swch perfidy, when detected, confers, I shair discuss 
.presently. — :The first qnestjon I 9 , Whether there is suifi dent proof in 
tlie documents before the house tp establish the cliarge ? . 

* 1 nunember, Sir, a right hon. ggrftleman, ( M r, Sheridan) who fornierly 
our attention to tnesubjecthf 'tlmjpresent discussion, and on whose 
> ;j^werfulaid the hon.baronet has told uS he places his chief rciunic^ in thi- 
,:<day’s conflict, when addressing ydu on one of the preliminary discussioiis 
ijydative to the ]»ruduciion of papers, implored the house to wt igli well 
the delicacy of the situation in which it stood, in coming to the con::?- 
deration of this transaction. "Who, he askrd, was the aceubcr ? — Tin* 

V British government. Mho the judge? — The lhiti:h govcrnineni. To 
(yhom accrued the bopefit of the conviction ? — The Hniish gi)\ crnmeul. 
This, Sir, is true; and 1 hope that^ with tke»e impression*-, jmd with aro 
' ionest wish to decide without prejudice, I ehtcred upon the con.'^idi^rarinn 
M it. T know not w hat credit I may have with the hon. geolieimui,, 
W'hen 1 declare tj>e result of that<50hsidcrafiori to have hc(*nj a conr<‘i-- 
. entious conviction that the charge against the na!/(»bs wa^ siih'< lantlatcd. 

dh not mean that the evidence is such as the siiict acc’umcy ul* a 
^ British court of jnstice might require ; hut that tiiere arises iVouj a dad 
degree of presumption on which nations have universally iU'ltd, tuKl on 
which nations must act, if they have any regard for tlicir salViy. 'Ihen ' 
•ii reason for enution undoubtedly, hut cauticn ought not to df-genemte 
1 into timidity; and I own ] should ]ia\c little rcs|ieet for thni man, and 
. think liim little fitted for his situation, who, enlrusted witii ihc adkii'; 
,l>f a great people, from apprehension of the rkunoui of rui srcj. resent a- 
tion and injustice he might eventually experience, could consent lu 
sacrifice one atom of the interests be was delegated to preser\o. 

The evidence of two kinds^ — partly to he fnurul in the correspond- 
ence, and partly in the conduct, of tlie n^hoh. The fir.st part 1 shall 
considcT is the correspondence. 

After' the fall of ^eringapatarh, it is known that all fh? papers of the 
Sultaiio fell into the Hands of the Bidtish govern urent. In these paper.s 
were discovered the various fjegociatiorrs in which he had been engaged 
with cUfil-rtuit poweTvS, and amtmgst them', g gortespondenee implicating 
the nabobs Wallah Jab and Omdut nl Omrah, carried on throtigh the 
vakeels who attendod the sons of Tippoo When Hostages at IMadras, for 
the performance of the conditions of peace in 179^3. 

Of the anthentieity of these papers tfre hon; baronet. has not ventured 
f 6 express much doubt. In fact, Sir, they are ,j&o recognized by the* 
evidence of the vakeels themscive?, through whom the communications 
it is not necessary to rest on, the circumstance of their 
tri^nsmission by the goveraor-gcneral, whose aiithoiity, independent of 
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that circumslaucc, I would not conde&cend tp Miattce against the 
l»oatiion of the khans, that, it yfm possibte, tb^y might i|ave been intro-^!^ 
liiice^l among Tipjx^o's papers by en^pies of tbe nabob Om4ut ul Omra^^ 
y\j»snuung, that, their autbeaucHy^ they prove, in the first ina^tance^ 
tijat a conespondence mts carried on between Tippoo buitaun and the 
nabob'- of tlie Carnatic, through a secret attd unavowcd channel, ^ 
h'uljy am I awaie of the spirit of intrigue prevailing amotig thp 
punccb of India j and I admit that a porrospondence, whicl>, in fiorope, 
would ml’ei a violation of every tie of honour and good faith^ may not, ia 
the native com*s, be always liable to such an imputation ; but, to that I 
muot answer, that the Biitish government wits known to acton oriie« 
piiiK i]))es ; that it was known to apprehend danger from such coiTp-i 
iij>oi*denc‘e ; that it hud anxiously pleaded them lu t\\o successive irea-'* 
tu s ; asul that the nabobs had eveiy reason to be sufficiently conscipujr . 
n{ the i.'t< jpreutiou we should ppt upon, and the indignation we shgula 
l(‘l* lu the disco vciy of such ciandestiuc intercourse. 

'riie iirst observation, then, that presents is, that any corre- 
spondence between the paities inquestioti was least a ground ol giave* 
u pH'ioii. Next, that a correspondents© cart icd on in defiance of the 
vN^niunijs ini.ujg out of the treaties, and with a certainty of the feelings 
th.it woulvl be e\i iied by the detection of it, could not be oue of idle 
fonn ^>i un]ny compliment ; Utat it must ba\ne had distinct objects, and 
t bjects ^.^f au mtciest commensurate to the risk incurred ; objecu which. 
d« m.inded ‘scciccy, and rendered tlie precautions icaorted to not super- 
ioious ; tliat this coiTesppndencc ml|s^t^lhcl<^forc have been of a nature 
jioi loa^ iinpoitant in itself than inconbistcnr with the relations of good 
i.Mi j, (ojiimon intuTst, and friendly connection, in w Inch the nabobs 
^ >o ‘ louiods the Butish government! Such, 1 uty, would be the 
I .b I ix < . liom ihr vciy existcuce of a secret con'espondenct* beu^ecn 
j)<oiu N so ( lu iihi-tjnccd ix-> the nabobs and Tippoo Stdtmm, — The oae^ 
O' j ,<<]\, iiiijud to 09 by every tie that can be supposed biiiduig on man; 
till Otiui, instigated by tlic most inveterate kite, and in the very act ' 
;1 nufiiiatins:, if not piepaung, hostilities agiun&t Ub. 

li thi^ uiierencc be a just one, the obj<vt of enquiry is, next, Whe- 
tk j tlieie i^ opv thing in the contents of the pajiers thems^ves to 
iHN.did.n* or deuroy it ; qt whctlier they arc not (as 1 think they wdU 
n ioimd to lie, when fairly examiued) calctdated to confirm tmd sup- 
1 * 0 ] t 11 , —Wild when combined with subsequent events, te establish it 
.(Hid the posdbility of refutation? 

i’he hon. baronet lias objected to these pa])ers as being extracts^ It 
is true, Sir, they arc so; but that they are fairly taken Tjmt they 
t'oiives the real sense and purport of letter^ from which they arc* 
(iiftwn, is })rovcd, by their having been cxhtbitcjl to the very parties 
vviio V' vote thorn, wffio, di^|>a8^, as they anpe^ir in (lie course ot their 
( vjnniiuitioim, to m^ke interpreta^ons they gko most favmrahle to 
ilu' hinoc(*n(‘<' of the nah^b^, would midouhtedly have taged the objec- 
tion, bad they ri’cuilcctedf or p^ceiVed die omission oi any passages 
an ti)c letters, likely to contradict tlie obvious tenor of tlie extracts 
pioduccd. 

Tu the general tiuth of Vhat is rc1ati?d (tliough the expressions of 
p( ibonal xtgaid may be, as indeed they iwre sitid to be, occasionally 
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heightenccl), tlie very situations in which the vakceis stood, bear, as 
\V(?il as their subsequent exuraiiiations, ample testimony. It is sciirceiy 
possible to imagine a statement, geueraily speukitig, more to be relied 
than one made by ministeiw wdthoiU any visible uucrest to ciec<'ive, 
intended ior the gnicianee of tlieir sovereign’s conduct, and e»r a sove- 
ivdgn too ol tljO charaeler of lire suhaun, whose vigikme(‘ v. oidd pro~ 
ghabiy have detected, and whose arbitrary and cruel disposition wouk^ 
have leil him to punish, any material deviation from the truth, with tlu‘ 
last and most exemplary sev<*rit v. 

I’he general style of these papers is that of extravagant adulation 
tovwirds the suitauii; and luul tlu'y conlaiiu'd no more, I shonid liave, 
in a great mea'ur(‘, agreed with the hon. iKironoM, that they woukl 
htx'ii iittu' cniitied to onr atteuliv'm, as we all know, tkat in tlic iniUilrd 
terms or I'kislern coiTOSpondenee, as.sjiramvs of aiUrelunont and devt;- 
tiou liman frerjueutly nothing beyond eommoa eompiurieiit, or at most, 
giaicral frienddnpand good will* 

But to come to the papers th* m^elves It is with regrot 1 fee! that 
the lion, baronet’s speetdi has ini]>osed upon me the ne{*e''^ity of entering 
into a detail that may he fatiguing to the but 1 end n-aoe gen- 

tlemen that I shall detain them no longer tlian mav be nb'eMitviv 
retjuisile to do juslice to the cause 1 am ^uj)^orting, and v, iii tail tiau 
Jittenlioa to tluise points only w’hieii a])p< ar tome most impt-rtaut i.i 
diioeting our judgment, mid wdii<-h are j^euerally eonfnined by the eoii- 
ciiniiig leslimony of the wnnc's^es exa.mmod at Ve!loi«a 

The hrsl papcr'^Mvilh wiiicb this sii»‘. uiareoin'.^pomJeju'e eeinnienev \ 
relates two aepanrte convm-sutions wini'h apj^ear to ha\t talon n 
^butAveen the nabob Wallah J;d» ami the vak. eS .>1* '[ ji.p o,j 
mul Idtii oi Jmug 171?-'. ft should sixan, tlua riom tiej even l‘a.i lual 
taken place in tite eours»* vd' the la>{ years, llie u.jhel) <^n{eri ,ned >'''ne 
doubts ol the juastuer in umieh propf'sjtioti jnighi la' re^ ‘iwsl, r- nl’ 
tiuU some mmsagenunu was reqv/ehte iit tire ini loduetion (d' it , hi- 
tltu’-'clore b('ejns i>y an address tf» tim luiing pu'siou of h'i’e lOo’s niiUif 
-'-his bigoirv ami ainhitii?n •■> be i!5il-o‘‘'sall v cousider<al the < iu' f 
pillar ami eh.'Uiipi<)i) ol ih',; hounalau iaitb.. fii tiu> cln ^^et^r lie* 
nabob diixx'ts his address to jnug and fufi(»ws up Id" e\pi ' -ioj ■, t.f 
altachnieiU to tiu' laitlt. and. to bun the prou'Ct*'/ (d ii, l.v o ^ hatiirig 
as a confed<‘nK‘y tome <1 ior llic sulnn-r.-jjon of ndlgion, tlu' w e.r lei v 
coneludetl ; a war (il ever was om’), stnv‘t!vgjusl and d(Ten:-i\t; ,,fi 

OKT [)ar(, and dej’iving it" odgin from the uriwarranlablt' rengres-ions <)< 
the etjcuiy. ^ 'j hen, alter advening to the eveuls of fornu'r hostility as 
past Tce-al, ihe nabob declares liis desire to establish a cordial hannonv 
With tile siillaun, and titirnestly solicits the vakeels to forward liis pnm 
|>os‘*, as prepnaul with great and numberless beuehts to both j>an)(‘s. 

< hu«, sir, is k id tlte loundation of tliis extraordiiiary corrcs])ondcnce, 
an ititciX!our''^e Ix'twcen the luihobs and thesiiltaun. 

i he sn]>se(jucnt ('onversatiou said to have passed in the presence of 
^/j'rd (mnnv allis. 1 lis expressions of attachment to Tippoo — his dislike 
ol the war — m*e both expressed indeed, but expressed luinoro guarded 
terms. The eireumstariee, however, to which 1 partieuku'ly wislt (u 
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cfn:! yo^^^ attf?ntion in the coovcrrisiiion, is tliis, that not one pyiiable is 
brc'jitlicc) \\hicli indiraies tl^e couuectioji he had proposed in the ionner 
one. If, as it has been pretended, this was pork-etlv innocent — if he 
Avas anting only iu conformity to the wishes of Lord Cornwallis, and this 
roiiru'ction was held out mereiy to conciliato ih<* suluiun, without any 
serious intention attached to it, why this difference? why the snppivs-^ 
Ision of all mention of wliich, if Lnown, could, on these supposi- 
tious, be known only to bi« advantage r 

The next letter on which I wlsii to ii\ your attention appears marlced 
No. 4. 'j'lie contents of fht' intm’vetiiug ones^ are confined to the suitaurt 
and his ministers : thiy relate to a wrilingand a couplet coHnecicd with 
a sfcrct commission ho had entnisled to them, and which is satisfaclOrilv 
cvplained in the evidenee : on them, llu refore, 1 shall otfer no com- 
niMiis, hut bhail come to No. 4. in this aho a couversaliou is related 
helwocn the nahol) ailah Juh imd the vakeels, iii w hic'n the former, after 
again conneeting the sullaiin with the cause and maintenance of religion, 
and praying to (iod to preserve lum victorious and triiuu[)hant, is re- 
presented as adverting to hU former eonversatiou, and the feropositiou 
he had olTered, and eiujuiring if liic vakeels liad communicated it to the 
suitauu, and liad reerivcvl a /era, answer, Tiiey replied, they had 
coimminieated it ; and then proect'ded to convey the answer w ith whicli 
tluy wen* charged, and whiik amounts to a ready acs eptmiee of the 
p''('[H)‘'itiori, on the groum] of thrif iricndslilp which ought to subsist 
amongst the j^ri/fcsbors i f the .Maiiomedaii faith. 

It is at least maniiest fioiri this letter, llmt the nabol) nUciched an 
Intcrpretaliou nor quire eouMslcnl with harroii compliment, to the }>ro- 
podiioii which he had hazardi-d. ilad he fell that it was in tii^ emmnon 
coinse of comphmeniarv intcrcom'bc ijciwocn princO'< ; had he felt that 
in ilail light the suliauii woukl [lavc. rtccived and interpnued it, wtiy 
thib bolicirude for an ansutn*, whieh, in its nature, could he nothing hut 
an ec'he of lus own idle? and empty com[}iiiiicu*. ? d'hc following letter 
ttiil more eonfrms m\ inlmvatec, and shews that in the mind of 'I'iiagoo, 
no mori' than in that of the luihoh, was the prupositioji in que^tioa 
eonsidcied as a mere uusub-taiulal iHtwion. 

This is a letttrf from Tijipoo Sultauii to his miihstiTs, expressive of 
yhis s('ii''C of the friends] il[> oi' tiic nabob, and the kindness ^llevvn to his 
sons, with the stnmg intimation of Ids hope.tiiat thr nabob would do 
whatever may tt^nd to tlie support of the religion ot Malnamed. 

What pr<HM<e expectation tliis is latcnded to (‘Ouvey i> layond my 
power to a^ecriain witU distinetneS'; hut the nature of the services, ]ooke»l 
for « may be in some sUght degree conjecuirt^d, as well iVoiu what is 
deeuK'd gfeneraffy iieecssary to the support of tlu‘ cause of the Maho- 
rnedan faith, namely, the eo-operatiou of all iViussulmans for the d-M ruc- 
tion of infidels, as from the known vIcavs and sentimeuts of the sultann, 
anil the .services we>liall find lioreafter to have been at tuallv rtsuk ri I 
to him by tlie nn<iue4mab{c JMiUf oJ‘ this our ancient and rmsry ally. 

Notwdthstandiiig the contempt vvjtn wlueh the wMu'hy biipmet has 
affected to treat tlKuiorresjamdeucc gv'Aerally, he has voiudwaikl, lun 
without reason, to honour tire next paj»or witli a oousuu rablc porl’uu v\ 
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fe attention, and lajbpured, if not stijO^essfulHs certainly zealously, 
destroy the effect wluc^r^uob a paper dbinof M produce,’^ It pro- 
fesses to be the key to a' cypher — it bears the sironffest internal evi- 
tfenceof having beep contrivea for a correspondence enior^dng political 
and is authenticated by the ingnHture of Omdut ul Oxnrah 

A!i Kheaa. Khan; one of the'vajteek,, gives you the history and inten- 
tion"' of it.^ — He is asked if he ev^^r mw the paper : he says^ “ f have — ** 
it' was instituted by Wallah Jah for the pur^tbses of secret copirniuiica- 
tiori^ and the original, I believe, is written ni pencil by Kliader INawaz, 
or some person about the nabob Wallall Jab.'*, He, says afterwards, ' 
my, % was never brought into use, it having been 

iiteiided for use after the departure of the hostages, in case of neees-1 
}^y/V AgA% It was delivered to Ghofauin Ali Khan by Kharier 
|?iiwaz Khapi.and tp me. at my deparwe (to Seringapatam) by Gho- 
i^um Ah Khah) who told me it had been coin[)osed for communication 
Ibtweeh Tipppp ISiiltaun and the nabobs Wallah Jab and Chndut ul 
Oidrafn That/ia copy should be'> given to Tipppo, and the origin uh 
bfd^ht back to Madms. Tippoo Sultann, iiovYevei*, kept the original/^ 

^ Isfo one will feel snrprke that some pains sliould be taken to di-'crcdit 
and invalidate this fatal document ; b^ut t;iH the ingenuity or eloqucuce 
of the hou, gentleman can erase tlie ^'ohtenfs of itj till he can rail away 
the signature that authenticates it^ dr completely pprVPrt the course of 
human understanding, here it remains, and wilt ,eVcr remain, an irre- 
tragable testimony of the faithlessness and duplicity of wliichliwasr 
devi'^ed to be the instrniuent. ' We are told cyphers are common in 
India— it inay be so;; but to be dsed, I apprelicnd, as cyphers arc 
JiabituaIIy< used ip. Europe, in -confidenty connhtmicaUons bctN\ ecu a 
Imnister. and his court t but this, I believe, is the fitst instance in the 
history of cyphers, ih which one was ev^er devised to be the means of 
cuuuriuntcation between two courts,; if there ever w^as such an instance, 

I siiah be most thankftij to learn where it is to he dkcovered. 

In his endeavoari to throw discredit vn this document, the hon. 
hitronet has resorted to the obseivation of the key and the c ypher being 
upon the sam^ paper. The very mode, l5ir,vt>f transmission, in the 
course of whfeh it was to only througli;tlie most confidential hands, 
iitay sufficiently acedunt for this circumBtarice. It is said, too, to be so ' 
awkward and ill-contrived, that it never could answer the purposes of 
st'Creov. Be it so — be it as wanting m ingehniiy as you will. What 
1 %; iis ingenuity to the purpose? fn^enioiis, or otherwise, it is still a 
cypher f and po cyphe^r IS jnstituted lexcept ‘ntention of emt- 

ceding wh^t ia supposed to require coficealihetit. H we make tiiis 
admission, (and how is it to be ireffised fj if \^e believe the account given 
by All Rheza Khah^ which there! ifo redsoh to dispiffe, can we doubt 
that tire correspondence; of whidi this cypher was'^th^ instru*. 

ment, in case of necessity at a future tite, was folt tojfe of U rniturc to 
involve "mat tors to which concealjKent. was essential ;''and to what cor- 
reiipondencc such a concealment could be essential, except to ohe, fepu^" 
nant.u^tht^exUting engagemetits between the nabobs of the Carnatic 
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the British government, I ow^ of iilEjiagi ai^ii 

must rely on those who support the KesohUiOiOs to expSaiti* 

U'ere tire evidence <;kawu from w^ntt.^n' papers cos^ued to this 
incut, coupled witli the d^tjaUs already adverted,, to, /and combiaed 
subsequent circumstances, 1 should think it tar from inconsiderabJe-.^ i 
\\ c iuivc.thc proposition on the part of the nabob “ the acceptance on • 
tire part of Tippoo ; and in consequence of the harmony, as it iS callediV 
so established, a cypher nianifestiy calculated for correspondence 
political subjects, and avowedly devised to carry on the purposes Of sucii 
correspondence, whenever the present channel of communicaiion be-^; 
tween tiie parties should cease tp be open- To have thus conveyed £d' 
^rippoo, luicler eyt'iy precaution of secrecy, the means of Gominunich*' 
hon^ joeans which anticipated aU the chances of mterrdption with'^ 
providence and anxiety nothing but objects the most important cooli^f.' 
call fordi, would, in itself, proyp the eager solicitude Of the nabob td J 
maintain a ooiineclioa with a pritice. wVio, inexomhly hostile towards , 
^he British power, not only habitaally cherished, but at the very insfavit 
Was lueditalmg hostile projects, against it. Hud we no more tnaii 
1 say, it would warraut, not simply a suspicion of the most fnithless^^l 
designs, but would aiiiount, if not to a literal infraction of the subsisting: 
ticaty, at least lo a virtual violation of the vft a] spirit of it, and justify^ 
tiu: ucloplion of niea.sure,s Ihr the protection of our rights and interests 
in tfio ( .‘aniatic, from the injury.to which they might be exposed by the 
jnfidciiiy or treuciiery of our ally. ' 

About this period it appears that Ali Rhezja Khan made a journey ^ 
Scriugajiatain ; it is metmoiied in the next letter : the principal ofc^ect' 
of it is explained by the cvicleut^e as having been to imprcHs with greateiP.; 
force iipiui the mind of the sultaun, the representations of Lord Corn-' 
wallis^ relnlive-to the prisoners still detained, and the cruelty with winch 
they were treated ; the allusions in it ,arc saitl to apply to Lord Corn- 
wallis and Wallah Jah. On this iettor I hhall not detain you with any ^ 
remark, beyond calling the attention of the house to the journey,, 
advtTtcd to, unci the period at which it took place. 1 proceed, then, 
the two which follow. f 'They are from Tippoo to the nabobs Wallah^ 
Jab and Oindut ul Omrah : they conlalu little more than professions of 
regard? and meric observation only on account of the application of 
some of the designations in the cypher, as the a’e//-Br?V*cv* t^f mankind^ Xct 
the nabob Wallah Jah, the distlngukhedin frknd^hip to Ali Rheza Khan, 
The second of these, however, from a supposed iriviai mistake in the 
title of it, has beexr selected by the hon. baronet, and treated as a con- 
victed fabrication* If,' Sir, there is we letter more tlian another that 
hears internal evidence of its own authenticilyj. it h fhjrs ; for in the 
whole colkotipu tlrcrc is scarcely one of so ijcnpOTtanc^. Mad those 
who conducted . the transaction in question .been ptmable of condescend- 
ing lb any forgery as the means of warrahtiiig it ; wsud tliey really inrro*, 
duced a ficthious fetter into tlte coiTd^pontlbaee, it is not^ surely, pres- 
suiiaing muph to suppose, that they, would .have m trod need one that; 
&ight, have borne strongly upon the p^mi. it tvas their mitural object tb) 
establish, and from which poweffui ii^fenocs ihight be deduced. But; 
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iroui this it v.ould require more than human ingenuity to extract any‘ 
thing ul* n'ul iniporUince. And if it be a fabrication, it is not oniy 
improbable in respect to the character, and uuvv pithy of the ability of 
those to whom it mast be allribpted, but certainly the most gratuitous 
and unprofitable one that ever was coir unit red. 

The harmony and union being thus, Sir, established, tire letter* we ^ 
.now are to consider begins to display the fruits of it ; to this I siiali joiu 
;Np. Hi, because the observatious applicable to that immediately befou^ 
me, are, in a great degree, applicable to both. Tlicv alike coiney 
intelligence of considerable mpuient to the sultaun’s interests, and advice 
for the rcgulaiion of his conduct as arising out of it. They alike 
ex]>rea>sly refer to the good understanding recently established, and may, 
be not unfairly admitted as a [>roof of tbeiiatun.* of those servicts widen 
the sultaiin jqineavs to have expected from t.he nabob, as tending lo the 
tnippori of the jMahoaiedan faith. 

Bel’ore 1 proceed to the contents of the^e two letters, 1 beg to he 
allow ed to jnit it to every man wlio hears me, with wliut impressions In* 
would jt'urn, that a person who had received tlie most suhslanlial ])encfit<> 
from this country, who, inaiulained by its bounty, and existimr but by 
its [)r()tection, after soliciting and establishing a &cciet intercourse wit!) 
« foreign powci-, had been detected iacon\cying to it intciligenci*, and 
suggesting (xniiisv ls for the government of its measures, at a |>(‘iiotl loo,^ 
when, thougiuiorriinaliy at [iciice, it wuis known not only to cnu i tain 
most inVelerale enmity towards us, but was suspecicd of actually ]>i (‘par- 
ing to give (,,lh‘et to that enmity : Suppose, hu insianci', that (mi* undtt? 
these circuiusiances had been d( tected, at any tinm, in w riling t<> liie 
Trench, or any foreign government atUnated by feelings similar to thoM* 
of iu'nnee, in terms of this kind : — Ibe eonduel you arc pursuing 
excites suspiidou — be more cautious — this is not the inomcMU to t om- 
mence hosuiities w ith , any ]n*uspect of advantage. There is imw us 
Xiiirdstcr who enjoys tise coididenei* of liic coiniiry - wbo is <’apul>je on 
ealling out all its resources, and directing them against you witJi energy 
and success — wait a little symptoms of a change in oar counsc'is 
manifest ihemseives, and there appears the chance of a <ucc(ssor th:;, 
v<‘ry reverse of the minister I have <lcscrii)cd ; when tins ciumgc lakes 
.piaee, you may prosduue your hostile purposes wiliioul apprehcnsi<.n ! y 
- - Or, imagine, Sir, the design of the hosiiii^ po\v(‘r to be the in\asi<*h 
of this kingdom, and the ])crson 1 am supposing liad written: ‘M)o 
not alliunpl, io invade Great Britain, i lerc* (wiay man is di^vobvl to 
(lu gosenmu nt of his country, and every arm will be raisi'd to drive 
you from its shores ; — here yonr attempt can only expr>S(‘ you to iiie\ i- 
kiblc destruction : hut there are other parts of the iinfish ( U-splre inorc^ 
vulnenihlc, where you may possibly find less oi* union, or ^>iepara- 
tion tof||sist your attacks ; there direct your rdforts ; but, as yon leafier 
your hopes of success, or your escape from dfstruclion, avoid an inva- 
sion ol'Engkind!” — If, Sir, such counsels wr n^ deiecicfl, accompanied 
Svith every expression of attachment. add dcvoiion to that pov\<*r and to 
ils cau^e, I ask, what would he the impresMon on (wery unpr('jndice^?^ 
niiifdliyPould it be, that this was done in u spirit of loyalty and zeal for 
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tlic h< ni:N‘ ('f thisi fonutry r *- lliat, in one iIl^tancc, it was to olivia^ 
ila' e:>i uiitirij i\;u — in the <»ther, to avert the perils of invasion 
IVooi {fie sho^e^ /i’ i'n^lutKl Or, is liierc a man ho would not leel 
that s,,Ui eoo]^ ..j nni.t lx; intended lb»* the henefitoi’ th(i ml verse powerj 
e.nd that il. spok'^ as it lieirayed tlie he'uri, of an euomj 

nifil a IraiOir" 

jla.vifjj; loahe tliis oh-r>rvatio|^l he;/ the altonlion of the house to 
die iM hi (oie-l o>n. 'Flay j'wili' two mesva;.>o^ eoineyed through 
Kho(i< r \av,a/ i-, hen, a person enjoy ini.;; a great shan^of the eoulidenC€ 
of the no' rh- ot‘ th(' Tai naliie 'fippoo, a it seems, as (aidiaNOurh^ 
to ('xei[e eomhiiH- all the Imhan powers against ik; while in 

j>ros(X'nUon *<! this ohjet. t, tin* activity of' his negw'ciat ions at Pooncch 
ulaiTiK'd the vigiiaioN' of tlie Ih’eosh residt nt, who imini*di:tiely apprised 
th<‘ supiNMne goveinim'tit ol’ his siisjiieions. — This comes to the know^ 
ledge of the iiahoh ; and wliat is liKM'onduet /'nc/^d Oit 

thr oeeasionr lle"'^ proeet'ds (hreellN^ to eoiumiuiivaate the innhh genre he 
had n'<'eiv(‘d to the sultauii; ailvising him, at the sam<* time, in the spirit 
<d' lltal (‘oniiidity hy w liieh they weA>‘ united — to do wdial r to lav asidc^ 
no donhtjhis lio»til(* designs, to eniiivate frieudship, and preserve peac^ 
Mith the Hrilish powei r — \o, no, <[uiu* tlie iweixc: the advice oi 
thisOiu incomparable ally, is of a very didereiit eomplevion (itieon- 
r<M nnl V, no tlonhl, to the l>ritt-h infiivsls, atul tlu \iewsof its gov<Tri* 
M'a ill I , It prudently suge,{'"is to the . ufiaun tor policy his 

nasoao's uli tbt' apjiroci hing <U i-arture of Loo! (.hirnw a!li> slcnild leav<j 
l.lm in Id < j»en to him, lo act with 'afely and ehVel *, and then, wdiatevei 
niiglil /;e' / ay/nn'S',,' y;/(’n.s70'e 7t’n/^A/ /a' toid proper ! Such is tKc 
jKit'poM of' the lir-t message, d'h-"* sei ond j' eoniniiis aho similar informa- 
tion ,(;a; eonm^cl, relatiN** to the situation of the I'li neh at Pondicherry* 

-t !i:ng is now , c'S s t iuMiuhoh, t<» he expcclcvl ; and, following the 
impulse of" Ids i'rumdshlp tow ards th(' sidtaun, he ad\ises him, not as 
one shouM e\peei, to dcn.eh himself iVoin his dangerous eomu'ction 
v.nlh tiu' rreiieb, hm to eomimmifMto with them li'ss <iir\’etly — % 
lefrain, lor tlu' presc in, from open eorre<poud('n<‘e, and to eontiuc liJs 
inieieourse lo verba! ronimunietilioiid To the nature of tlirt inierc‘uurB€ 
^omlH)st, iherefore, eonelude the nabob lo have lus-n no stranger, ami 
in > suggestion llw' lesull ouiv ol his interest t<.n’ its sale continuance 
w iilioul, inierruplio.) or ofiseiwation from ns; an inli'reoerse doubtless 
mo>.i lVi»‘mli\ h) tin' Ihitish power! ht'lween parties such as I’ippot 
vSuitaim and tiu’ loeneln how could it he otherwise .■* — 1 shall eoneludt 
jnv rr-marks on thesir important domimem-’, by observing, that the inicl- 
h remr (’onlained in them is, m both mslamas, relerre 1 to tlu‘ uniot 
and iVa’iidship e.->tahli'-.bed hetv^eim the nabob luul the snitaun. i^»otl 
instances prose llu' hostiK^ do'.igns then meditated b} the latter ; ant 
tb.al the iiahoh, neither Ignoiant. of them, nor unsolieiloin for iheii 
ftueiH’sa, was prepared to asail himself of whatever in< ans migh! he h: 
his jKiwnn*, to ]>romole and assi^.i ihei|j- aeeompiisinnenl. 

Though tin: obvious eoiiueciiou ol* the tw’o letters \ base jmCt com* 
nicntiid upon, led me for a moment to pass tin* one ;[ that ituorvcncs, 1 
Ctumot consent to leave it entirely nnnoliet'd j containmg, as it does, i 
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tVcitn Oradiit ul Dmrah, in liis own naitio, expressive of the 
^ost fervent altaelinient to the sultann, followed by a promise^ that, 
Mease God, at a proper time, his Jidc/it}/ should he inamJhL 1 notice it, 
heeausc it sliews how cordiaily Omdut ul Omrali acted, not increiy 
ii|fi the minister of bis father, but as a substantial paiiy in tlirs negocia- 
and still more, be(‘aiise, in this promise so given, will be found 
key to his subsequent conduct : it amU hereafter be seen, when the 
:,occasion did o<*cur, how he reinemlK^red the pledge he had given, and 
Jtedeemed it with but too faithful punctnality. 

ry‘Thc‘ secrecy that is one of the striking characters of the whole trans- 
'i^tion, now increases in an extraordinary degree. New pr(‘eautif)ns arc 
'Sevised ; and the interviews with the vakeels (which had never been 
^llitlierto subject to any restriction) are covered by lieti lions pretences, 
’5fe6tally tbreign to their real ohjeet. 

The letter L next refer'^' to, relates a ineding to wliieh the vakeels vvere 
ififivitcd, under pretence of seeing a mosque, Imr for th<‘ real purpose 

t f learning something of a se cret nature, vvhicli the nabob Wallah Jah 
tid long felt a wish to convey to them ; the intervmnv takes pku^e in a 
"totnb near the inos(j!;e:, and a (piestion is put to them by C)!ndiii ul 
K^hnrah, whether litey iuul full ]>ovvers ? Being satisfied on that liead, 
I'fee proceeds to dviivta* to tlumi a message in the name of Wallah Jish : 
''?^'Tiiat for a long lime there had been, without a caiK', a veil (<ir vaiil 
cordiality) heUveen Ids liighness and your maj<'sty, wliieh heal b< mi 
i^vodiiclive of injuries to both ; hut now that, by the favour of (<od. 
1^: system of harmony, such as is becoming among tin; pr<»h>,ors of 
3^klmn ism, hail taken [dace, his highness conlideL ily lumped fiom(«od, 
prime cause of ail, that the time past miglu be amjdv redeenu^d ; 
l^lnit for ids highness’ own part, consideriug from Ids lieart, himseii’, his 
'ji^oiirilry, and his property, to belong to your inajfStVi he Imd made it a 
■ tcstaineniary injimetion to his children and iamdv, taliug (Jod and his 
;Holy Pro[)hct l«) witness, to pray night atul <lay ior the polar ol* iairli 
■jftiiat is to say), your majesty, and to consider their pro^pnit v andl web 
vl|ire as ill'll. j)arably connected with your majesty; tlial uemustascer- 
,taiu your majesty’s wishes on this head, in a manner sati^faetor) to 
«l^th ; and if vonr majesty should he, froiii yom’ heart, soiu‘itous of tliw 
qpl'Oposcii cordial liarmony, his highness woukl, under tlic te^tinnmy »d' 
ftifod and his prophet, detail to us Ids sentinuMits fully at the time oi Om* 
^departure, whieh, please God, woidd soon take* place/’ 

/ VV^ithout adverting to the in.‘u*riag<‘, whieh is said to have made ai 
/this im t'ling the siilijeet' of a separate conversation with fdiolaum Aii, 
it must remark that, either there is a strange confusion in this mchsam', 
yOiT the words IViendship, hannoriy, ^c. must he undi rstood in more than 
f^ne meaning. The nabob first talks of harinony being ('stahlislu'd, apd 
aithen desires them to ascertain if Tippoo is really desirous oftlicjn'o*- 
ppOseil cordial harmimy : they either iiiean diileixMit tldrigs, and mon* is 
Contained in the lalpjr words iha^ii at hist appears, oj- tlie passage is 
:Ati0nsense. Why, we are teth[>icd to ask, is there any anxiety about full 
'Ifedwer&^^l that was proposed, in its simple and obvious sense, hafl 
*een, both proposed and cordially accepted. To dc'.iic the 
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vakeels, then, to nscertairi tlie sultauu's disposition on this poink;^ 
a})j)ejUs absolutely absurd, and we have no other way of extri('atinM 
ourselvi'S from the dilliciult}'^, but by concluding, that under the 
cordial luinrioiiy,” was veiled sotne new, and distinct proposition, 
pri'luMided by the vakeels and the nabob, and involving in it wdiat 
far beyond any common meaning, conveyed by the expressions in whidkj 
it was couched ; as well as beyotid that union said to have been already. 
f‘.stjil)Iishecl betvvetai the nabob and the sultaun. It could not be 
inarrluge, be(;ause Omdiit ul Omrali appears to be a party in it ; and i/t 
is only in tlu^ sueceeding lett^T we find be bad been induced to take anfc 
shun', or intiu-est himseli’ in tlie negociatiou relating to the marriage. > | 
Tlje following letter * describes also a similar meeting in a gartha|'J;; 
under an c(]ua 1 ly fictitious pretext, with this diflerencc, that it was iSo?? 
licited on tin* part of the vak<‘cls. Oindut ul Oitirah is there st.at(*d tfl; 
have conjured them not to cotnmit to waiting some expr<*ssiotis he 
haying, that he so expres'^ed himself out of rcgaul to the. faith,, ar^hM 
fivufUhip intcards the protector of it. In the kust paragraph of this 
il is mentioned, that tliey luuTl indueecl Omdut ul OmraU to lay fhp 
lonndation of the conneclion by inairiagc. To those w ho refer to thi^ 
letter il will l)e clear, from the manner in which the marriage is inef^t 
tinned, that whatever was conv(;ycd under the mysierious expre»sionij 
that were not to he (‘on)inirte<l to writing, it luui no rererenee or con^ 
iKH lion V, i til the marriage. TIk marriage, if at all a subject of ncgO^ 
ri.it io:g was eutni.steil e\eln>ivoly to Ciltojaum Ali Khan, it is stated' 
that it iK gocialiou for marriagt‘ a matter of much delicacy among tb<^' 
Aiahoiir'dans, the nahoh, tlierefort*, would, ccrtalniy not propose^ 
lix'ai on it wilh botli the vakeels jointly. It appears, lusideh,lhat 
rate c‘unvc*‘salious 'e.»ok place belwteii Ojudul ul Omrah and (-iholmnis. 
Ail khan, at .each of these meetings, said to Ik‘ in relation to that suliU. 
Jeet; luit. vcn learn from the evidence of Gliolaum Ali Khan, that 
they were tonjured not to commit to writing, was oomnuinicaUxi 
both. dh(‘ drort exlraet from a lelti.T f of the sultaun, toi>, is a 
firiuaiion of this argument,’ and secjns to ieaVc no qucsiinu of 
marriage and ihe siihject of these eunhdeutial expressions tv» he totdjB 
distinct, lie divc-els them to inform him of the expressiotis of’ Omdut ^ 
Omrali, aiid liu,‘ t/iag pou kvotc oJ\ wdiich is explained liy the 
always to mean ilie uiaiTuigc. What then was the purport of 
expre.^sions ? i\li lilu za says, it W'as confined to professions of attac|% 
nieiit, and to infoimaliuu relative to the French. Now, Sir, it caua^i 
h(‘ forgotten, that boili.ih<‘sc had heen long before cpuimunicat€d'.aft|i| 
writ ten,- and coidd not, therefore, require that solemn injunction. ^1^1 
si'crei'V that was imposed. We are Uuis reduced, Isay, to the 
sity of doing one ol’ two things — either totally withdrawing our beiiof 
from Ah Hlieza Khan's account of what passed ; or, iti admitting tbsl 
truth of it, to admit, that under the words, frien(khij>, allaehmetxj^ 
xmd reganh was veiled a liHuse littk^^niiresponding, in point of compl^ 
henslou and cflcct, to that in which they me usually accepted. 

The ceremony wdiich is rekued in the ensuing letter,.}; as having tak^ 
place under the immediate directioms of tlte suitaim, in the Jaum#t 
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mosqnc, does not imtncdiatoly involve either 'VVallah Jah or Omda : n-1 
Onuah, a.s the younger branches ot* the raniiiy apjX'ai* to havs ; n 
illone present. I'hc rcinark, therefore, that 1 wish ;<> oili v ti e. e- 
jnent, relates rather to the' suitaun — -The probability oT isis anj\j. \ u> 
'^pnnect himself with ilie nabob, ami tjie prevailing .sf' in ins o!, 

of the connect ion lie desir(*d. it has been held out that the ^u^t; 
iadiflerent to the pretended advances of the naltobs ; att ir it ^ n 
^ttsked, wdiat benetit could he possibly hope from sucli a eonjK 
'Why should he be hOlicitous to contract ties w ith j)er.sons si> > n 

USsist him as the prinet's of the Carnatic?- — TheipiC'tioi' 

^tprily answered by th(‘ (widcnce oi Aii Hheza Khan, lu* • : 

■liyas the sultaun's olqeci to unite ail Mu.?salmans for tn<' « 
‘‘^i^tjrparing the brnglish. It appears, too, that thongu e.n » * , 

|5ty on this occasion was administered to the Mibjed^ ol 
^yet that an exhortation w'as addressed to allwlio were* jnv 'en. . ‘ 
intention ofitwas to attach the Mussulmans to tlu‘ sun. aja n 
tjtem for adhering to those of a didcr(‘nt persuasion. I a i n\ e . 
if thesultaini did entertain the object thus aserihetl to Imji, liu 
which is beyond dispute ; if he eondeseeiuled, as stall d in thi^ : e 
appeal to the lowx'St of out' subjects, with the vienv (*f sulno rlun' .eii 

^IKgiauce, and of attaching them to his cause, must it not l)(' < ' at 

that he would be most anxious to win <)V(t, by eviu’v Jiieans in liu j invt '*, 
?iot only a most coiisi(l<irable member of Islamism, hm a I’rnu i \,1', 
influence extf'iided over iliosc very pcf)plc, whom he lind line. hi- 

desire to enlist inuler Itis standard, and wlio possessed such mc e.r' Idr 
aiding, him in the prosecution of the object m'arcst to his h- int i C ii 
credible, tluai, that he would have slighted siuK a prie.ee, .nul neg- 
lected the prc)f!er(‘d advantages of his IVieudslhp ami assistant ? 

The delivery of the hostagc.s, and the reiurii of l!u* \ak(‘e!s to llu'ir 
master, took jilaee in the interim between ilie daU‘ of this ietti r and 
■that of the one* whieli ^oI]ow^s ; a letter, iu sonu' points of vi('w, oi'eoii- 
isulorablc im[Jortanci‘, it is addressed to flltolaum Ali, under the iicii- 
tious sjgiuiluro of (jhoiamn Hussein, but wTitU'n iti tlu' band ofOuKlut 
Til Om rah. The dilhculty and <langer of commimieatioii snihi lenlly 
accounts for the purport of it being so Jitrk' dc'ta.iled ; but those who 
have atteiidcd to ifie [irecedlng letters, will easily trae<‘ in it a continua- 
tion of the former expressions of attachment, founded on tli(‘ sajnc basis, 
the maintenance of the Malioniedan faith, so well adapted, aiid -o ( oii- 
ciljating to the Sjiirit to tvhieh they were addressi'd. Ih pi-at tins 
couplet, he sa}s, on my pa.rt, to the sullaun : 

In ihe preservation of tfnf person is the pei petuai pernfancncc of the failh. 

Ijet him nol. remain xi'h'o Tcisheth not tin/ preservation. 

How unlike is this ro the coldness of the avowtsi letter of form, writ- 
ten on the same occasion, namely, the marriages of two of the sons of 
I'ippoo, ctud transmitted through the Hritish government. 1 haxt^. 
received,'^ says the nabob, younletter, informing me of tlu' c(debra- 
tidii ol‘ the weddings of .Abdul Kllaleh and Mohammed Muiz ud Dec-n, 
together with a dress and jewels, and I am made happy beyond mcasnri' 
by this^^iigTceable iiitejligencc — may the Almighty render this r;ytMil 
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happy/’ How impossible is it not to l)e stnirk with tlu' mark('(l clif-\ 
ien iiee of the scMUinn ijt of tlic couplet from the styh' of the let tor i, 
have jnst read -- and why thiii dittereuee r — AVhyr but that one is, 
int<ai(le(l *o convey \\hat the other is intended to conceal, ;f 

I \ th(‘ year tiie nalmb Wallah Jah died, and Omdut id Omrah'? 

^^uceef‘.'U^ci loriio inii'-nud. An embassy, charL»ed with tlie eomjdinuiitsfi, 
usuai on sucli ocM-a-^ions, was sent hy tlie sidtaiin ; tiu' letters, * No. IS" 
..nd ]<), ai(^ ircaii the ambassadors; hut there is nothing related, except; 
o,ii‘ ions*: ('onversalion about union and friendship, on wliieh liis high*, 
ne^s )> ^>:iid lo lea\(‘ (*n pal i;it(‘d with great warmth. It is, indeed, statedj]^ 
that t'ne vakeds einjdoyed on this occasion weie not persons to whom a' 
iK‘g(/ciati()n of mncli delicacy was likely to he entrusti'd ; — at the samef;! 
time, \\i' must oliservcy that the following letter from Oindiit ul OniYah'^ 
Uiake- a. rcjereiiee to Ids communications with them, as if soriK'thing ' 
had passt'd eomu'cted with tin' former inleri'ourse.. This letter is/f likci"' 
tin* «)du‘r, inarked with the tietiiious name ('f (diolaum Hussein, and. 
addressed to (iholauni Ali. The introduction of it is material only oil/ 
eccoiiiit oi ihe 51 r<‘ji<‘ne(‘ 1 IvaM. st.iled, and as it earrie- <»n the c'xistencij:^ 
of the < ot rv'^pondenee to so late a period pre'ceding tlu* \l \sor(* wj\r. 

llie impiession ol' llu' lutlure of that reii'ter.i'e* is U>r(‘ihly I'ouhrmod' 
by ilie suhserpient I k Iter IVum Kiiader Nawii/ khan, the conlidi ntial 
,tniid'!ter lu tdu' i/'haleil to, aluev name appears more dnm fmet‘ in the' 
t hanut'l o!’ commuuu'atJon helU(cT« the nalK)i)s and the vakei'is. Ad* 
A( rtin‘; in liiis t:» his previous services, he eougralulati s liini-cif, and 
thauu'v thi' AhniL-hiy, that the sYstian oT haimony and im;»m hetween! 
t/;r tif' Uh' Lnrd {meaning ']ippo{» Sultaun an<l Omdut td 

Omra’n), taleuiauti to pronKJte th(' hap]niU“«s of (iod's ])eople, and 
which his Juhou^^ had }>een i'lnplccyed in esUd)ii^hing, had Jicipdn'd the 
vo<](dsil{‘ de/i\<‘ ot' stabililv and firmiies>. Tlu* aullu’nticity of this 
' letter is fdiv s'ip['o'*ti'd hv llu* oral te■^timonv : uor is there' any thing 
that has ;i tendency tt* mvalulaK' the c.hvioiis infere-nee' resuiting front 
n. it staii(k«, tin n, a ('onvineing tcsiituony, that wdi;ile‘vcr lltat my.s* 
ti'i'ious and cneiiuaiieai i'oniU'elie>n, (‘stal)hshe\l under the name of 
^ union and harmi>ny, re^dly was, it was iti fou'c and e>peu‘atiem up to tlie 
year J7ft7; that die sanu se'niimenls which impelled Omdut iil Omrah 
to partie'iptui* in, a'ul ei>ndiiel tin* iiitt'reoiirse during the hie-time of hit^ 
fatlier ; the same ■^e.ppo^ed inrerestvS — tlu* same atiaehmemL to the 
cause of the* snltaun that had pn*\i(»usl> governed and animated hiti 
eveations, aeeom[)anie“d iiim, undiniini'*he*d, to the throt;e, where he 
wjiited onlv hn' an opporinnity I’avammhle' te> Ins Irieudship, and’ ari 
<-mergeney, in whie’li the iidelity he had solemnly promised could be 
^ nianife'sUrl with etleet. 

Tlioiigli many aiklitional remarks on the I’ontentsof the several papers 
of the (‘orrv'spondenee, obviously present themselves, I will not furllua 
('xhaust the patience of the lunise by continuing tiu'tn ; and in her<! 
concluding this pari of tiie subject, l^ouly regret that a sense of jnstidc 
to the qiu'sLion hefori* us should have made me feel i^ a tiuty to il\v<‘ll 
» on it so rnneh at ieiigih. But, Sir, on the di'gvee of conviction resulh 
ing from tJu*sc documents, much must di'pcnd. Tiu' infereiiees i hay< 
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ideduoed, the conclusions 1 have drawn, the imjircssions I have endea- 
j^oiired to entbree, 1 must leave to the judgment of the house. J cim 
say, that to mine they are decisive; and tluit each suspicion the 
|iistouce of such a correspondence excites, appears to me to derive 
Sifaiidity and cOnHiiiiation from every step we adyaiK'c in examining its 
it^nleuts. All tliefacts they discover arc so l*ar from being weakened hyi 
the oral cwitk'nee (if, indeed, such evidence could weaken the authority 
of any w ritten doenments), that they arc more di^tiuelly eorrohoraled 
^nd established. Without troubling you l)y dw'elling pariicularly on 
the evidence taken at Vellore, but leaving it to those observai ions winch 
i^ust strike any mind from tie* most cursory altont ion to il, allow ing 
Jabo to the witnesses whatever credit can be claimed Ibr them (niul some 
^redit, I admit, must undoubtedly be given), tliere is still notlnng of 
^onioiit that can be eolleeted from them, tliat either in fact, or by ndb- 
iSf^ihee, goes to refute.or w^eaken any material part. By what has ))een 
Wate(l fr<un llie papers, as w’ ell as by the concurring testimony ol‘ the 
!^'akcels, it is proved, that a correspondence t'rn bracing [»olitieal ohjods 
carried on; that a connection, luuler the mystc'rious and iudoiiniu* 
iterms of union ami liarmony, wm.s projx.'^cd on tin* p.art of the nabobs cd’ 
:the Carnatic, and accepted by Tippoo Sulraiin ; that ibr the purpo‘‘e of 
idontimiing tlieir eorresjiondcnce, when the dc^parlnre of tin* liostages 
ibould remove the existing channel of it, a cypher w'as iu^iitnied , thiiti 
in prosecution ol’ this connection, asJStiranee.s of lidihl v hiul hei o giv<‘n 
:,to Tip})Oo, and inleHigvn<‘e conveyed to liiin, accompanied wah advice 
■for the n'gulation of ids eondiiet ; that in tiicsc tniusaeiions tlie utmost 
>pfecautions of secreoy had bt'cn deemed nee<\ssary, and the inleiNiows 
held \yith the vakeelb had been covered with Hetitious pix'tem'es ; and, 
ijbrstly, that the (.oniieelion, wdnuever it was ( r(>r (>1' its ita lure. 

, little doubt can be entertained), actually subsisted in full force, iiite- 
;^dy; and operation, in tin • year 1707. 

' It been eudoavoured to defend this e(n rosptnuiema*, and to rescue 
it from the impressions it is ohviou dy caleidee.ecl to produce, by an 
i^xplanatioii nstmg in ])a,rt on a conmx-tion olbslmple rueiidsliip, and in 
'fart on an aliianee by marriage, at one time in agitation between the 
‘families of the sidtaun and of the nabob VVallali Jah. On tlu‘ fidlest 
TOUsidcration of this cx[>iancitiou, 1 own 1 have found myself imahl(‘ to 
ta,ceed<' to it: the diifi<Hilties it presents appear to me iusunnountable. 
If it be possible to sup])()se a desire of mere friend.diip, without an 
object, betwaxMi persons so situated in relation to each other; if Tippoo 
tSuliaun and \\hillah Jah wan'c likely to feel the iiiflmuK-e ot‘ a pure, dis- 
feterejte(l, sentiimaital attaeljinent; it is y(*t hardly prohabl(‘, that a 
jiobnneetion, <>n this ground, should have been solicited with so miudi 
earnestness and anxiety, as is manifested ]>ythe nabob in the first pro- 
position of it, oi' an intercoiirs(‘ eritertxl into by liim at such niiglily 
'yisks ; nor is so imio('ent a view of the subject quite consist eJit with the 
$acret meetings, the various preaautions for eoneealment, tlie inteili- 
^etice conveyed, and, above all, with the pix'paration and transmission 
ipf th% cypher before adverted to. If, indeed, it is that union and 
Iriend^l^ which, as it is said, ought to bind together the Mussulman 
jpbwers^^* it nirniit to describe alliance and co-operation, mutual sup- 
"porwauP inexpiable imstiiity against those of a diiiercnt persuasion,-— 
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ho nearer thef’aet, and remove these ineonsistciicies I have statetljj] 
but if it do(!s so rernovo them, it lU'tnoustrates, by their rcjiioval, th0,^ 
tiesiiibiishmeiit of tliat sort, of eoimot-tioii, wliieh, no one can deny, wasi' 
ess(aiutially repugnant to the spirit and sense of every engagement lindet^ 
which the nahol) stood, and directly subversive of tbe interests 
t>afely of the British cnq)ire in India. ’ 

iiut tb(‘n there is tlie marriage ! On the discordant accounts,, 
of the origin of tliat aifair, as stated by the vakeels, f shall sajf, 
Jiotbmg. 1 will admit that a marriage might be in agitatioji ; but as 
r^narriage, ii it he allowed to have made any part, on thiar (ovii shewingj^ 
^ can account lor u very small part only of the cuirmniuications that arfe<' 

I elated. It confessedly did not come into question till alter the rctum^- 
of Ah Juie/a from Seringa{>atam ; but before he w ent there, it must 
iem< uihered that this union of liarmony and friendship bet ween tlie suj;^ 
laun and tbe nabob, had been prop.^sed, accepted, and established;’ 
and, for the purpose ol' continuing it, a cypher had been already trans-|, 

, milled, (»f which Ali Uheza Khan wasaeluallY the bearer. In addidoii; 
to tills, Sir, iLh tile frifauLdiip and harmony commenced before the 
riage was agltate<l, so it <'ontiiuicd long aiU r a connection of tluit 
had (‘('Used to Ik thought of. M(kv. ud .()(‘cn \va^ tlieonly son (d'Ti[)po6, 
whose nllianee was supposed ever to Inivr* been the object of a neg<'cia-' 
Aon of nuiii’iage. 'I'lu' marriages of this ])iince, howtwci’, ami his bro^i* 
^ thcr, Abdiil Kliak'b, are rerorde<l to have taken place in the year 1794^ 
' ,at which lime wc find ceremonial lelteiN from thi‘ nabob were conveyed, 
to'l’ippoo, congnituiating him on tb(‘ event. I'nnn that moment, tlten, 
all uka ol'allianct' by .man ia.ge between Uh‘ lainiiies rmist linve valiisbidf 
!>iiL it Jippears from ih<' leiter of Kluuler Kawax Kluin, the eonfi:^ 
denliiit miuistf'r <;f the nabob, that the other eomicction, whlcli lui4 
lietn estabiislietl, w’as still carried on, and possessed, as late as 
year 1797, wlial h(‘ ('ullcd, the sfahifify, i nec'd not sity, 

more to make it tvidtmt, tlian that neither ttie marriage on tli0’ 
one han<l, nor simpie friendship on the other, is sulticient to explain 
the s[K'cie's of coiiueetion lluise‘;la! lisheil, to r“c<»neile tiie di{lieuincs, 
or to disApate the suspicion and the ohs<‘uvily in whi(‘h it is involved, ^ 
It \< aihnned by the Kiiansy^and also in Ali Hussein’s letter to hi^' 
agents, that no corresjiondence was carried on hv the nabobs, contrary' 
to tlu'lr engagcmenls ; if a ilirect correspondence with 9'lppoo is meant, 

II may he iitc'rallv true, and consistent with these jaipcrs, for tliev may 
be comfuicred a^ an indirect, and not a diivci, concspondencc. But so 
d(‘s}>icahlc a suhterrnge is not voiVth dwelling upon, or evposing. it i$ 
sr.id, loo, iliat all that was dom*, was (Ujoc in confonnity with the 
wishes of Lord Cornwallis, who was desirous of preserving peace 
and coneilialitig, if possible, the irritated and vindictive feelings c 
the sultami. That this correspondence should have lioeii carried oi 
with any knowledge or approlialiou of the govornor-general, I vei: 
lure to pr(>nounce absolutely inijm^sSile. \Vhate\c: the pokey an 

^yuishes of Lord C^oriuvallis might be with res[)ect to 'fijfpoo Su 
(«‘um, that he should cncoiirnge a se])arate correspondancf^ bet wee 
this prince and the nabob, at the very ti nehe wais changing tlie cxprC: 


Appowited by Oindut id Omrali mhistcr^ to Ali IIu ^cin. 
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^lons of tlit‘ former tn^ary of 17S7f for the very purpose of mcste 
pjetely and eficcuially precluding any such intercourse, is, I say, abso^ 
lately*^ impossible in itself, as it is inconsist<3Ht witlj l.hc counsel conveyed 
:^o the sultaun, in one of Uie letters above referred to, to pause in the 
.prosecution of liis hostile measures till ibe departuix' of Lord Ck>vn* 
-Wallis to Europe. Hut, JSir, had the nabob felt^lliis lo be the tuise, luuF 
;he felt that lie was acting in support of Hritish views, - - in aiiiant‘e with 
.Sritisli interests, why all this mystery ? Why all these multiplied [>re- 
jCaiitions to avoid detection? Why the cy])herr Why the meetings 
ymder lictillous pretences? Why the hazards incident lo all ti k‘sc [»roi 
[ceedings? VVdiy disguise that which, if knowui, would have bci ri jiraisr- 
, worthy — vvhieii breathed nothing but firm atta<dunent, loyalty, and 
^ aHbctioii to the Hritisli power, and zeal for its service, under ilicma^k (d* 
deceit, perfidy, and breacli of faith? — Is it, then, too much to assimu3 
tliiit. this (30Ulii nut He? that instead of holding a conduct so ri'pugnant 
lo common sense, and disgraceful to a rational being, tlu' nabob dal fci ! 
that his ul)j(‘cis were of a nature to require eoneealuuMit; that, If do, 
tected, they would have excited the utmost jealousy and iudignaLioii of 
the British government ; that they would have hrought liis stat<; aiul 
iituation into jeopardy ; and that they were, lh(U*efon3, of a nature sub- 
versive of bis alliance, and iu violation of every obligation towards that 
‘power which had raised, supjijorted, and protected Inin. Admit thi^ 
supposition, ^Und every dilliculty disn])pears, every eontradicl ion 
^ vaiiislus -^ull is plain, simple, rational, and consistent. With -this is eon-* 
Aisli'iitilie anxiety with which a connection with tliesuhaun was desired 
*aud .solicit(‘d, — VVilh this, all the ardent profeshious of z('al for ilu' sup- 
port of the faith — With this, the undisguised reprobation of tlu‘ wai 
and our allies — With this, the iiitelligenc<‘ c(mv<y e(l, and the advice 
'that accoiupnniful it — With this, the assignations under feigned pre- 
tences, and llu' solemn adj II rat ion to scm'eiy — "Wdih this are consistent 
thejiraym of VVallali Jali for the trium]>bs of Tippoo, and with ibi'-!, the 
.assurances of lii.^ sou and successor, lliai when the o(“c:isioii should 
arrive, his fidelity to him should he iiianifesled ; and, with this is con- 
sistent all the suhsequeul condiu't of Omdiit ul Omrah, wdicn, in the* 
course of the Mys(jre war, in his eonlt inplation, the anticiputeil occasion 
did arrive; when the exigencies of our situation, when llie success of 
tlie contest, and the safety of our empire, demanded cv(;ry exertion, and 
every proof of iiis Zealand atfachinciit ! At that moment of pressure 
, did lu' witlihold his resources; at that moment rlid his oflicers impede 
the supplies of the army, in some eases resorting e\en to force to 
' obstrm'tdieir passage ; ami at that moment tlid they ereaK' every cm bar-, 
rassmenl, ami <)p]) 0 '-ie ('very obstacle within the extent of tlioir pow'cr, to 
the progri’ss of our arms. In short, Sir, such was the conduct we ex- 
perienced from \\m JaithJid ami devoted friend ^ that, during llie existence 
f;df hostilities, and long previous to the discovery at Seringapat am, the 
governor-general, as it appears! not ^^^'dy cntertaim.'d suspicion, hut 
repeal edly and pointedly declared, that the pervcu'sencss and disafrcctionjj 
ft!is[?lay(‘d by the nabob, w'as reconcileable to iiullung l>ut a connection, 

sci'ri t midei>taudlng, with tlie enemy. 

It has ])een asked whal interest the nabob could have in such a con- 
duct ? J dv.) not fe('I, -Sir, tliat to infer the reality of the conduct, I am 
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e(i to assign to it an object of sound and rational policy. It is toi 
mucli to jnvsiiine, alter all that the times in which vve live have, exhi 
hiled, that ])rojc(‘ts may not he formed, and designs pursued, that api 
not wananted i)y a true and enlightened wisdom. But if the policy* 
llu‘ nahol) wns not to aid the efforts of the sultaun ; if, on tlie contrary 
\v<‘ admit uiiat is slated, that he had little to liope, every thing to fea: 
‘Trom tla^ir sue<*ess, it must follow, that it was ids real interest hdthfulh 
to adheuN* to our eaiise, and to contribute, to the utmost of tji.s means 
ill promoting and 1‘aeilitatiiig the triumph of our arms. That lie dit 
tia^ very re\ ei se, is iiK'ontestably jiroved; and, if in so acting, swayci 
‘Dy any imaginary iiiteiebt, he trampled on every principle of true polid 
and <lmy, by which he ought to Imve been governed, may we not jire 
Mime tliat, swayed also liy the same supposed interest, he may equalh 
]ia\e eaiiitd on a eornv-pondenee, and formed a connection, at onc! 
liosiile to his real welfare, to the faith of his engagements, and to 
cau‘'(* he \va> boinul h\ every tit* to make his own. ; 

\V hat beyond a general and mutual aid, as occabions might oflfei 
wert* tlie pret'i.se expectations of Tippoo on the onc hand, and of th< 
nabob on tlie otlier, 1 Avill not detain you by an attempt to explain oi 
tiiat the (pieslion does not turn,-— and I venture to ^call, with soilli 
degree til* confidence, ujion the house, to eousider \vell the ease laid befuP 
them, anti, after adverting to the relali\e situations of Ti}>poo Sult^au® 
and the nabobs of the Carnatic, t>nc ataltunlly preparing war against n? 
the oilnr our most intimate ally; looking tit tiie eorrespondenee jtsejj 
• coniirmed as it is by the oral testimony, in ail its facts, with all tliepr 43 
cautions for eonct aluieiit that pervade and ciiiivacterize it; rec(>lle<^ 
ing tlie solemn ]>le(lgc of the nabob OmdiU ul Omrah, itud the maun^ 
ill A hieh, when the occasion was presented by the exigences of a war ^ 
wdiieh v;e iverc called on tt> defend the existence of our empire in Indii 
tiiat pledge was alti*r\vards redeenu'd. J^ct any man, I say, conside 
these things, and pronounce, if he can, in the face of God and hi 
country, a conscientious belief, that the nabobs of the Carnatic wef 
faithful to our cause, tlie duties of alliance, and their owm engagement 
— that tlu* eharge against tliem is without foundation — that the treath 
by which tlu y were bound were ?io/ violated — that a correspondence c 
a political nature w'as not carried on, and a conduct resuiriug from i 
pursued, hostile to the just righf5t, and affecting the security of th 
Jiritisb empire in India. 

If, Sir, the conclusion 1 feel it my duty to draw, and, as it appears t 
my ajiprcliension, the only just one that can he drawn from all that hs 
been stated, is the direct Reverse of this, ^ — The rights accruing from i 
. [o tlic British government, become the next subject of enquiry an 
consideration. 

1’lu‘ situation of the nabob may be. considered ip Iwm points of view 
one with reference to the original dependency of his station, under th 
Mogul ('oiistitutioii, and the opinion that, in releasing him from 
allegiance to his ttaUiral superior, wcVpIy transferred that allegiance t 
.* ourselves, as w^ell as wirti reference to tlie revertible coiulition on whi^i 
he received the Dew auneg,and the state of practical subjection in vvhifi 
he stood controlled in his foreign relations, and indebted to us, both fc 

» 
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external defence, and interna] security, of all lie enjoyed — regarf* 
ipg him, in a word, as ti mere feudatory of the British power. 

K , Jn the otlior point of view, he may he considered as relying, indeed, 
us for his safety aiul ])rotectit)n, but possessing, neverilieless, the 
jg^hts of an independent prince; rights deduced from the circuinstance 
iui the condition of his engagements wliich have been alluded to, havings 
Ibecn, on his part, repeatedly infringed, and tliat infringt ineni iie\er 
having on ours, been made a pretence for rcstnning wiiat our friendship 
had conferred on him — from repeated treaties having been concluded 
with him, both subsequent to, and in couteinplalion ()f, these \( ry 
hreaches of engagement, and his having on these occasions, both lrc.'itc<{«, 
l^nd been treated with, in the character of an indcpcmU'iit prinec, I'lius - 
it may be said, as lar as related to us, though maintained by tin' pouiT 
and proUrlion of our govermnent, lie was invested willi all tlu' ])oiitical 
lind personal rights iiicident to real sovereignty and iiKlepeiKlene(\ 

To litis latter opinion I own myself inclined to accede, hut i cannot 
idniit tliat the trouly of alluded to in the l^estdutions, has any 

bearing or e (Feet on this question. The article in that treaty u hlch ' 
^lone mentions the nabob, was introduced for the sole jiiupuse of ter- 
Uunating tlic disputed claims of Salabat Jimg, and Malmuu'd Aii, in 
support of which respectiv(‘ly, France and Inigland had carried on liu* 
yrar in the peninsula of India. 1’hey therefore joined in recognizing,, aj 
•far as the// were coneenied, the farmer as sonhah of the Deccan, the latte r 
nabob of A root. What the yiowers and ])ri\i]eges of each were’ in 
.■tjyeir several situations, was a point left wholly untouched, and to 1 k'/ 
^Ictcrmined by the laws and usages of the iVlogiil empire. 

The character, then, in wliieh I am willing to consider the nahoh, is 
that of an independent prince under the proU etion of the British ])ower; 
por liave I a wish to insist on any right, or to a[>peul to any huv in 
favour of what has l>ecn done by our Indian govenunenli whieli might ^ 
not bt?c(pia]ly aj)pcaled to, and insisted iqion, towards a jirinee wlio \\ai» 
^exempted from all reliance on our frieiidshi(i, eitlu'r for his defence or 
security. All 1 ask, in nMurn for this admission, is, that ho may he 
Considcri*d in one only of tlicse capacities, and that it nuiv not bi) eou- 
4ciided that he was at once enliilcd to the rights o{' a subject, and to the 
immunities of a sovereign. 

, It is snperrtuous to argue that the nabob Omdut ul Omnili wa,^ in 
oonj unction with his father, a party to llic treaty of 170-, not merely as 
bis future sueocjssor, recognized in that treaty, but individually in his 
own name and person. He was, therefon', from the period of it^> con- 
clusion, bound to the observance of all its sti[>ulations ; and had, in the 
‘$ame degree with Insfathm*, conveycicl to us what is ealk tl a pcrji ct /7g///< 
To the benefits they eoiderred. If, therefore, the oblig;itir)ii eontrueted 
not fuifdletl in both according to its tenor, we aiajuiii'd, with n spi't't 
lip l:!U>thj I a]>prelu*iul, tin* right oJ‘ eiiforeiug it, if it was desirable it 
'j^bonld he (Miloreed ; of coinpellmg reparation for titc violation of it, if 
rcjairation was deemed beneficial f or of avoiding the treaty aitogetlier, 
Ti liiat should be ii:ost consistent with our view’s of expediency- 

1 ttipst, riir, I eannot he so much miseoueeived as to be supposed to 
contend, dial, every little failure in fulfilling fhe strief letter of a treaty, 
is ’“to be a ground I'ur resorting to the exercise of these rights — far 
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‘from it. In my conception, the infringement must be not of the lett'e^i'^: 
only, hut of the spirit and intent of the engagement, that, too, in point0| 
not trivial, but essential and important. iSueli are the points that prd4,: 
sent themselves in the giant of assignments, confessedly made, althoughl^ 
expressly prohibited, which involved both the violation of the treaty,|i 
and the destruction of the resources on which we depended: andalfk),,' 
in carrying ou political correspondence with a foreign powder, even 
dcsiitntc of any sjiecial aggravations. From infractions of this kind^ 
thci’(‘ is no doubt, w e should have derived a clear right to demand present ^ 
reparation, and future security; and from the relusal of these demand^,) 
an uiHjuestioiiablc riglit of war would liave accrued. Were it requisite, ■ 
it Would not, porliaps, he a dillicult task to prove, that, under all the 
circumstances ol‘ tlie (‘ase, what we have actually obtained in the Car-, 
natic, does not (‘xeeed the hounds of this necessary sceurily ; but this ^ 
discussion would here he mere waste of time. ] li^ive adverted to it only V 
to mark that even the accuinulaU‘d injuries w^e suffered, have not carrje(l'!|^ 
us materially beyond what the infraction of the nabob's engagements, ? 
without the aggravation, might have well warranted. 

If it is not such infractions alone, but if, in addition to such infractioits;^ 
of the suhsisiiiig treaty, there be shewm an association with a prince not 
smiply unlViiMidly in his character, and opposite in his interests, but in j 
the actual pix'paration of w ar, tlie object of which w'as our utter extir^ \ 
pation; if it ht^ shewn that this association betrayed itself, not only wdiite ? 
w ar wa^ in contemplation, but coinimied and operated, during tlie whofe " 
fV)m>e hostilities that ensued ; no one, 1 apprehend, wdll contend, 
that iVom the instant such an association existed, the respective parties ■ 
did not assume the position of enemies, and tliul ail the rights which a^ 
stale of wuir can convey, did not accrue to the injured powi.r ; rights 
co-exiensiv<‘ with tlu’ (Uanaiuls of permanent and effectual security, and ; 
Jimiled only by the great principles of humanity and justice. 

l'h(’ siiddi'ii irruption of the king of Prussia into. Saxony, in the vear 
17oh, in tin* midst of u[)parent!y profound jieaei', is a I'acf with w^fiicK • 
every otu' must he aeijuainted. U hat w^as his defence? he had reason ; 
lo liciteve that Saxony participated with other jiowers in a confederacy 
foi his destruction, and that tills gave him the right of immediate war. 
On this rigiit he acted; and though there were circumstances in the 
inannt r in v^hich he conducted his measures, that excited clamour 
against him at the time, tliere is no man at this day, 1 believe, wdio . 
does not admit, tliat the act of carrying war into Saxony w^as fully jusi* 
tih(‘d. Such, tlien, is the right towards a jiower wholly independent. 
\V liat is the difference in respect to a dependant and protected one ? It 
is this — tiiat in the case of an iudepcudenl power, our rights can only 
be realised through the medium of succtssliil war; — in that of a pro- 
tected one, we are already in a situation in whicli successful war would 
place us; hut it will not be, therefore, contended that oiu* rights arc 
less, — it will not be contended that consistently with every 

may be justly pursued through all the hazards atid calamities of war, we 
.arc forbid to attempt when those calamities arc dissociated Iroin the'J 
acquisition of it — that, the measures wdiich it is our un(|ucslional)ie - 
right to take against a foreign foe, we may not, legitimately, resort to, 
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P 

ja^nst a traitor in our very bohom : the rights are the same, thoitgli' 
fpl means ot* them arc widely diilerenl. 

these principles arc ju^t, let tbcm be applied to the case before us ; 
MU if gentlemen agree wiili me, in tlie conviction that ibe documents 
combined with sid)sc(jncur circurastaiices, ck arly prove a con- 
ijftetion to have been established, on the part of the nabobs, vvilKl 
liroaim, at the very time he was meditating liostilitiog against us ; cmd 
that, in prosecution of the purposes of tbi.s connection, ho w jis liot only 
j|urDished with intelligence and advice, bnl^ diniiig the content in which 
very existence was involved, Ornrhit id Dnna.h adli' ied to his cause.^ 
||ld aided him to the extern cd‘ his ])owcr, hy tjv:'clu ronsly ohslructing; 
Mill* supplies, and embarrassing tlic progress of oar arm lluy must 
Md also witli me, that every engagement laMwecn us and iii wa,- abro- 
SjitCjd ; and so abrogated us, at the same time, to constitute that case of 
&ury, from which, according to the usages of nations, the righis of 
pfair legitimately result, 

Ha<l the deiexition of this corrcsporulcnee occurred ])rcviou^ to ihc 
l^li of Serihgapiitam ; luul we, during the actual existence of In; -a 
j^tscovered the course of inhdclity by whudi the nabo'o wa^ ‘nej»-a\ 

>^ur cause, and countcracling our measures; bad we at once, in tl* 

g foment of indignation, repaid his ingratitude and ]>eili(ly, by (h iving 
im from th(-‘ throne, and assuming his country, win re is the man that, 
ijpbdd have hesitated upon the justice of the acl r Jhit, Sir, neither (hd 
discovery take place under these eircmnslanecs, nor, v }u*n It da! nn,,- 
|)lace, did the governor.«generid so act upon it ; on the contrary, a \y i a *<1 
time was suffered to elapse hefon* he availed liimsi If of miv of lim 
'j*i^hts wdth which the disafl’ection of tlie nrd)ol)s hud investi^d him. Ami 
•^rb is supposed to create a new and cliflcrcnt case ! \\ hat r(‘a] dideremHi 
can be found in it is beyond my comjnehtnsion — but so it is con- 
tended ; and being contended, I (‘anno! pass it b)^ without notice. — Tin 
'aright of \var is one thing, and the exercise of thai right is another ; the 
<^rinciple of the first is justice, of the latter cxpcdif'iuT* l Aerv um 
figure to himself situations in wdiich n nation may stand, \Ju*re 
lights of war, the most clear and incontrovertible, canrvot hv acted ujxui 
fjirithout the greatest hazard; and vdiere the sense of the deepest injure s 
be (as it often is), for the time, suppressed or dissembh d; but 
ibre all the rights arising out of such injuries thus destroyed r or will it 
"Ibe asserted, ihat^ in the c\ent of a country possessing riglils, uik|1!1’s- 
-tionably just, it can be placed in this dilemma, that it nnisl either (consent 
;,t;o abandon them entirely, or immediately to act upon tbcm, at the 
^imminent risk of its own destruction? Is it possible tltis can be so? 
:i^and if not^ the exercise of tlu^ right of wuar nect^.^arily resolves itself 
a question of pure expediency, wdiieh the circumstances of each 
jiri(}ividual case must govern. At the same time I am far from saying, 
these rights are such as may be laid aside, and stored up for ages, 
r^iimed at any period tluitfunbition or interest may dictate ; if 
upon, they must be acted upon within certain restrictions, and free 
^roux the inlervciuion of any acts of confidence and friendship which' 
the rcliiiquislmicnt of every hostile intention. Mere delay, within 
fjgive'ii limits, cannot, I apprehend, be assumed as a grouiitl on whicli 
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lilonc lo prcRumc such a Ti hnqui.shmait ; niicl wluit bcshlcs took pla^ 
that could jjuioiiuily alVord tlu- naboi> gmundfi fov a presuinpliori, tliait 
die iijnilt of u}il< ii he was conscious, and which he bad reason to belief 
Ictcctcd, would not Ik- fuMcd upon, I do not know.' if any acts frosi 
.vlu'iice such an in fcrcni'c could he drawn, <ii(l oci'ur, 1 iniisl confess ntji 
^£.tnor;ui(.*c of them, d lu* causes of tin* delay ai peai* in die documeiitSi 
beiorc you — 'tlicy an^ to he found in ihc<‘nth*ai slate of iinportatU negoi 
ciatiojjs with other juuvei-, — the condition of the ncii»h[K>nring pro» 
\ in<‘<'s, in Avhich relx Uion wa-- raging, — the desire the governor-gerierl| 
naturally ihlt lo in\ esiigjileruliy the partieuiars of the ease, — and 
receive an iiitliuai uuw «it least, oi‘ llu* reelings of tiiose to whom he 
rcsponsililc, Ix ioc; iu* procivdcd lo take tiie ineasures which the situ^ili 
Mon of liic count r\ . and llu‘ permanent safety oi’ tise interests it tvas hi 
hiiy lo guard, oiivi' ju.sly (Icinandcd, These, Sir, were the con'^idcratiow 
u-M, fora limo, ^i!--pcndt‘(l the exercise of our fights; eonsideratioS 
' ; ■o'v.t, to e\(‘i‘\ uiihiasM d mind I if the evereise be as 1 have stat^ 
' H'( '^t!oi‘ of cNpodjeneyh sutisfaeU'Hly warrant the delay, wit^^* 
5 riA aiidating tlie right, and ju.tify the hnal orders Avlu ii given,'^^ 
!'] fioni Oiiulul ui .uu -ih the semirity avc r.'iuuately obtained 
i:n sccurilv, it IS srud, howt'AiM*, wis not, in point oi faet, delnand<?ai 
) Oauhn ui Oiurah, iuu I’roin his unotli'udiii'r successor. W h y \vk 
, . i " At the- juomcMt v’lu u tiie order arri\ed, the nabob, who liai 

* II long in a suit-* (»{’ declining hcallii, a]>ptared to ho fast ajijiroachiiq 
lin,;l diss^>iuri^^^. ln*>en'<tid'e and olivhiralcg iiuleed, must be tli 
’ ft. an tit, it f-aon ii sytiipadii n'isi the last h.ot rs of lunnati existenee. ?so 
such ail one ’u.m irat < f i-ord ( live, lie did Icel all tin* compassion tb 
Muaidum of liui tu.hnij was caieulatcd to hispire. lie respected the invi 
olaliic juiviiigcs of a dcalh-hed ; and Omdut ui Omrali was pcniutted % 
close his eu's in pca('e, neiThcrnitil -eiid hy aeeusatiou, nor (iisf|ui<He 
h\ tie.' eonseipieucf's (>{' his perlidy and ingratitud<*. (Jan it lu* argue' 
that rights so suspended weix* Uierehy extiuguisluTl Was liie eon 
di.Ei ol a ]»ii,ie(' uu-raly pi'rsoual, tins might l>i‘ tiue, — and on tW 
gromui, 1 juesitruc, it is slated, iuo>t unjustly stated, that tiie Britis 
govenunenl punished the innocent for the guilty. — I dtaiV that p|] 
ntsiuiienl in any respect, however tlagraully provoked, was the olijei: 
of i!u' ih'itish guivcnmu nt: its olijeet, its sole ohji'ct, was sechril 
for it.s oAvn legilimatA' righls ; security which the violation ('f thtjs 
rights, and tiie pei lidious and hostile etuKlut t of tlu' nalxibs, had ik 
[lused on us the duty of enforcing, anti the claim to which, aecordin 
to the best jirineiples oi’ juihlie Jaw, applied as strongly to him wll 
inherited, as to his guilty and faithles.s predeet'ssor. “ It is one of 
^ hrs! principles,” says a distingui.^hetl aulhorily on these suiijeets, i 
general (Kpiity laid down by tiu* writc^rson tlial law, that, an heir orsui 
tiessor, from the very ciroumstaneo of his |H)sscssing tlu* inlukitance, 
not only bound for the engagements of tlie person whom he succeed 
hid cannot he discharged from the ohligation to repair the dauio ge which p 
deceased map have occasioned hy his ar offences neither under tl 

jirelext that, he derives no beiu*iit from the.se crimes or offences, fn 
hctause there may have heen no accusation cr condemnation ngaimt U 
deceased"' ♦ It is a doctrine, as new, as contrary to reason, that ti 

* Domal’s Coinpciidium of Civil and Public Law. 
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.^SOnduct of princes by whom states and nations are represented, should 
considered as the acts of individuals, and perishing with them. As 
prell might it be contended that the enmity and aggressions of Tippoo 
pultaun were obliterated when he fell upon the walls of Seringapatam,and 
Pfji.our claims to reparation buried in his tomb; that nothing remained 
us to do but to places his innocent son upon the vacant throne, witl| 
imdiininished power and dominion of his father ! If the principle 
't^iplies to one case, it applies to the other. Our rights were tlie same 
'^n both : in tlic one, indeed, wc were obliged to establish them by sne- 
|;'^^ful war ; in the olln r, we bad happily the power of securing thein, 
^Wit'hout a similar struggle. 

f ^' The proposition od’ered to Ali Hussein has been adduced in con- 
J|fetalion of this principle, and as an acknowleilgnu nt, on our part, of 
l^e right that devolved to him. A right to wliat ? J do not enter into 
question of his legitimacy — I am ready to allow him to be the legal 
^heir of the late nabob Omdut ul Oinrah. And what then ? bo could 
Jjpossess no further right by inheritance than that of assuming the siwia- 
'Sion his deceased father possessed, rendered subject, by tlie condui i of 
that father, to the claim of whatever might be necessary to the effectual 
[^(leburily of the British interests. The very proposition made to liiiif, 
.Expressly included the condition of his accession to this claim — the 
place in which he naturally stood — the wish on the part of the governor-^ 
, (general to accomplish this object by the forms of treaty, rather than by 
immediate and painl’ul exercise of our just rights, designated him ns 
the person to whom, if any proposition whatever was thought cx[)C(licnt, 
it should he made in the first instance. But that proposition, dictated 
Its it was by a generous impulse of humanity alone, when refused and 
rejected, could not have tiie effect of limiting those rigliis, which, if they 
^.xist at all, are as extensive as the interests they are intended to protect. 
In fact, Sir, if the conduct of the nabobs was such as to place them in 
the situation of public enemies; if the rights of war, as it has been con- 
tended, justly attached upon them, every hcreditciry claim was extin^ 
guished, and the whole state was submitted to whatever disposition 
the securky of our interests, and the prosperity of the country, might 
prescribe. 

W Tlie principle of humanity, and consideration for the family of Arcot, 
which dictated the offer to Ali Hussein, presided also over the dispo- 
sifion that was finally made, and limited it to the necessary objects that 
^yv^erc to be attained and setnired. Wliat but this, and the recollection 
of onr alliance w'ith the nabobs of the Carnatic, subsisting almost from 
first dawn of our political power in the peninsula ? — What but the 
'Reluctance to expose to disgrace and humiliation those whom we had 
^a^pted as the partners of our fortune, and raised to sovereign dominion ? 
-^What but the ge nerosity characteristic of the British nation, could 
led its to forget that from the nabobs we had experienced little but 
and ingratitude, and |thc people committed to their rule, 
tkOmiJig but misery and oppression^ — ^What but these sentiments could 
luaye stifled our just resentments, under the aecnmnlated injuries we had 
,$ustaine9, and produced the efforts that were made by our government, 
to obtain by friendly negociation, what, as a right, it might have at once 
<«>afideatly assumed ? What but these, to coniiime to dieir families, 
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liave done, the enjoyment of all the affluence, dignity, and splen^ 
dor, which helouged to their station, and to wlilcli they liad ever beei^;.; 
jiccustomed ? li 

On the next point, relating to the manner in wdiich our rights wep«i| 
exercised, and the duty of exercising tlicm to the extent we did, 1 aij^ 
happy to think tliat little doubt can he entertained; indeed, 1 shall ba 
siiurprised if, in any part of this discussion, it should be contended, or nt 
least contended by one acquainted with tlie stale ol the Carnatic, that any 
thing short of the transfer of the whole civil and military udministratioi^. 
of the country to the British government, was capable of providing 
-i^fFcctiially for the rights we were bound to maintain, and for the pro^ 
perity of the long oppressed inhabitants of a country, which it now 
became equally our duty to watch over and protect. 'I'liough I do not*; 
admit the state of the Carnatic, deplorable as it iniglit be, could for^ 
any ground on wliich to found a right to adopt the measure that has beCii 
lesorU'd to, yet it can scarcely be denied, that wlfen the circumstance*' 
of hostility and perfidy before stated, did place the whole country at ouy\ 
<dispo.«,al, we iK caine responsible for the effects of whatever dispositioUif^ 
we should make, and for the happiness of the ])eople, no less than 
our own security : from that nioniont, on our heads must naturally resj^ 
the odium of every abuse, injusUce, and oppression, tliat was suffered 
prevail, tiud, that it was in our power to avert. — And was there even a 
possibility of averting them otherwise than by the eoin])]eU‘ transfer of 
the adminisiration ? Did not the state ul things, and long ( xperience, 
.alike deinoiistralo that every fiope of c»bviatiiig the recurrence of tlie 
numberless evils wdth uhich the Carnatic tvus atflieted, founded on any 
other basis, was but visionary and delusive? - 

There are many gcutleincn in the liouse, w ho, from local knowledge anq 
personal observation, are much better able to detail to you, than I can be, 

* tfte slate and coudiliou of that unha})py country. The documents them- 
selves contain abundant and melaiiclioly pronU ol the sufferings ol it$ 
inhabitants, under tiu^ operation of assignments made to those, who, 
having no intere.st or object but to repay themselves, with usury, thq 
money they had advanced, let loose every species of cruelty and extortiott 
in accomplishing it ; nor less under the immediate managers a])pointe^ 
by the nabob, wdio seem to have been commissioned only to exhaust 
and ruin the provinces committed to tlieir charge, and to whose uncou- 
trolled rapacity, tlie insatiable wants of the circar, delivered over, witbj 
out remorse, an unprotected and unresisting people, l or' the first, I 
beg leave to refer to the sickening detail given by Lord Hobart, in onq 
of the papers on your table (it is too long to read, and it is scarcely 
, possible to make selections), in which, after describing the progress ol 
these transactions, through all their cin'umstauccs, and tracing a truly 
afflicting picture of the iniquity and barbarity tliat acconipaiued them, 
he concludes a part of his statement by observing Atier this ^^xpo* 
ftition, no comment can be required to shew, that this species of govei^*^ 
ment, if it deserves the name of government, contains die iiK»st grievoU^ 
Oppression of the people, the certain impoverishment of the country, 
and, consequently, the inevitable decay of :he revenue. hi aiiotbei 
passage, speaking of the effect of the system parsued, upoii the resomges, 
as connected with the state of the country, he says, “ Whatever 
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Ijiutioii (and it is considerable*) in value the security is gradually, though, 
sustaining, carries along with it the destruction of the luuliaii 
Itace, and the desolation of the (‘ouiury/’ 

I , W ith respect to the latter, I sliall only beg leave to road the account 
the collector of Trichi lu^poly. Alluding to the inanagemcnt previous 
^ ,the transfer of the administration, he writes, — The kite manage- 
I^Sent, whether considered in a speculative or practical point of view^, 
^feents, generally speaking, as its distinguishing fcaturi's, a total want 
system, where system would have ^heen hencficial, a most haueful 
Spirit of extortion and o])pressioii, and an indillcrcncc to the happiness 
Mhd welfare of the people, as senseless as inhuiiuui. The p(‘o|)lc nevCr 
'^iicw wdieii their dinnands on them were to cease, nor do the managers 
to have known when their extortions were to stop. The ussess- 
gj§^cuts, called seem only to have been calculated to j)oiiit out where 
f|te,Xtortion might be levied and increased, :md to induce the inliahitanis 
k^o cultivate, in the. vain ho])e that no more than the fixed assessment, 
Whether in grain or jnoucy, would be taktm from them ; a hope which 
Si3fetnliicd with e^ery season, hut which returned only to blast the pro-‘ 
i'\‘^pects of those who too credulously indulged it. I will venture to assort, 
i^pat if the revenues wore, in any one year, collected according to tlu' 
jSi^stahlishcd rates of asscssitient, it was only to induce the inhabitants, 
thy this apparent moderation, to increase the cultivation of the succcod- 
rjing year, and tints afford the managers, or renters, an op])ortumty cJf 
;^dbubliiig their jdiiiider.’" 

' . Tlie conviction of tlie house must anticipate any observations of mine 
^'bn il)(i effects of sueli a system, under which, no country, how'ever other- 
j^visc blessed by the hoiiiity of Providence, c()iild flourish ; rapid decay 
itiust have reduced, and sjx'edy extinction impended over, the resources 
pu w’hich our dejjondence rested. 

;; To arrest the progress of this evil, would liiivc been, in itself, a suffi-« 
lipient motive, were we. even incajiable of feeling the more noble one of 
'"rescuing a suffering jjcoplc from such calamity. That the transfer of 
:;^e administration, and tliat alone, could accomplish these objects, I 
will not endeavour to make out in arguineni. iiy relying, for the proof 
of its necessity, on the highest aulhorilies, to which, on Indian sub- 
jects, we are accustomed to refer, I am sure I shall serve my cause more 
effectually, more complelely, and satisfy the miiidspf all who hear me. 
Nor does it rest alone on the authority of every governor who has pre- 
sided there, hut of every individual whose judgment has been of real 
value, w ho fell or understood cither the British interests, or the inte- 
irests of the eoiuitry itself, and w^lio has been free from the participation 
and taint of the abuses and corruptions knowai to exist — abuses, which 
had lung and siu'cessfiilly combated every measure, and baffled every 
attempt to ivsirain or conv(‘t tlicju. I wdll select only the testimonies 
of Sir Eyre CooU\ of Lord Macartney, and principally of Lord Corn- 
as stated in tin* papers on the table. — Sir Eyre Coote marks, in 
ihc.strbngest terms, the eflects of the nabob’s government on our affair^, 
whole of the argument of Lord Macartney on the subject of 
|ering the as.5igimK‘nt, proceeds upon tlie necessity of our pos^*^ 
tlie whole administration of the country, if we would ImVe any 
6^|i®Je ol‘ security for our interests on tlie coast, — The opinion of 
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^liDid Cornwallis I shall read at length, as I am aware it is one 
deserved v^eigllt in this house, and wherever the name and character 
tfiiit <;reat and <!xcellcnt man is known. ‘ 

i have long seen (says his lordship), with very great concern, thSfeJ 
various defects of the system of the government of tlie Carnatic ; anii'^ 
hieing cxlrcniely anxious that some plan should he introduced and csta-^I 
hlislu d tliere, that should he better adapted than any that hius yet been ^ 
tried, for securing the country against external enemies, and for pro-TQ 
nioti ng its general prosperity, I have been hitberto prevented frotJa^^: 
snaking junposiuons to the nabob to lliat effect, more by my distance'"/ 
from the scene, or my other occupations, tlian by the consideration of 
iiK- ohsiaeles that might occur in tlic negociatiou with hfe highness, or . 
of tlu‘ disapproliation that interested and disappointed men might afteis 
w ai iU express of my conduct. ' v 

'J. I'iie disadvaniagt* and danger arising from. the separation of tlie| 
iutcnial governiiKMit, and management of the revenue of the country; | 
fiom the rcsp(msibility for its defence, is so obvious, that if there had^’ 
aj>|>c:iic(l to he the least chance of obtaining the nabob’s voluntary acqui^^' 
esc'cnee, 1 should, without hesitation, have been ready to propose to him; 
as the plan best calculated for promoting his own interest and comfort,’ 
and liie )ia[ipiness of tlic. inhabitants of the Carnatic, that he should 
Hritnist the C<uupany with the entite management of the coimtrif^ in addi- 
tion to the rcsj)onsibility i'or its defence, under an engagement on their 
])art, alter allotting ccTtaiii sums for public purposes, and for the gradual 
licjuidation t)f liisS . private debts, to pai/ to him, regtilarlp^ a liberal portion^ 
of ' ita rvvvnacsy f (O’ the maintenance (f his familp, and the support of his 
lUgnitp'^ 

0\\ aiiotltcr occasion his lordship c::))resses himself as follows : — 

1 must iVeely own tliat I could not vejiture to pro|>ose any plan, ou ' 
the success (>r \vii!( h I could have any firm reliance, unless the nabob/ 
could be induced, fa/ a large annual revenue regularly paid, and properly ■ 
secuK'd to biiu, to surrender the management of hh couuirp, for a 
term of' years, to the Cninpany. ' 

Tlie nabob's o.go, his long connection with us, his rights to thepos- ; 
session of the country, which, horcever, uitlumt our assistance, rcould navel, 
been of lit fie \ alvv to him, and exaggerated accounts of hh former services^ 
nia If furnish fopic<t for popular decfaniafion, and map possibly engage tkel^ 
nation, upon mistaken ideas of human ily, to support a system of cruelty an^\ 
oppression. Ihit, whilst I feel conscious that I am endeavouring to pro-''| 
moU' th(‘ lia}>pincss of mankind, and the good of my eountry, 1 shall 
;givc very little weight to smdi considerations ; and should conceive thati 
I had not performed the duty of the high and responsible othce in which^^5 
you tlid iuv tlu' honour to place me, if 1 did not.declare, that the prescnli^ 
mixed government cannot proper, even in the best hands in which pour part k 
(fit can be placed: and, that, unless some such plan as that which 1 have 
proposed, should be adopted, the inhabittkutsofthe Carnoiic must continue f 
be V UKTciiKi), the nabob must remain aw in dig cist danisuuft, and] 
the country an usuLiiss and kx pensive aurthen to the Companp 
and the nation,'" 

The state of the country was, indeed, deplorable ; and it is with grief ' 

i 
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1 edd, diat our Idlow subjects appear to have had but too 
rfaeiitja ^hare m eouthbuting to produce that state of things^ and not 


less in rendering abortive every, attempt to improve or correct it. With 
nefecence to this |)oint, and. also with k vie^ to the condition of the 
the*n©cessity (if not of th^preciae change that took place) of 
ii|rm>c»dification of our rektio^^^ the nabob, and a new and mor^ 
^^dctual arrangement, in c^er to reaibe the objects of our connection 
iiwitli hiiin> I adduce/as my last authority, one which will be certainly 
/^lieemedAismtea'ested, and to which I -am persuaded some gentlemen will 
inay a degree of 4*080^% they may be disposed to refuse to any othej 
ffOslfemmity thm can be offered, I mean that of Omdin ul Omraii himself, 


5feitmw>ity that can be offered, I mean that of Omdin ul Omraii himself, 
‘!Afe purport of whose conversation with - Lord ilobart, is given in his 
:I|j(Sasd8nip^s minute of the 24tli of November, 1795, on the subject of the 
‘^odiheation of the treaty of 1792, then proposed to him, of w hich I 
^WiS take the liberty of reading the following extract: — 
f i'v f* it has been with the deepest regret that 1 have found the nabob 
hnmoved by my entreaties and remonstrances upon this subject ; not that ^ 
% has hem insensible to the justice and expediency of what 1 have proposed; 
rbut^ as he has candidly confessed at several interviews with me, that he 
^8' not the.resoludon to comply; infoiming me that his native ministers, 
Ettropcan advisers^ so perplexed y plagued, and intimidated him, that he 
eauid not venture upon the measure, notwithstanding his conviction that he 
^wughttodoso** * 

: Long experience, not less than the preceding authorities I have 
tfuoted^ siiniciently pointed out tiie only change that could, iu the' 
nature of things, prove successful. If it was our duty, then, to regard 
the preservation of our rights, and lo fix the ha])piness of a people, 
whose fate was placed in our hands, could it be otherwise than our duty 
lo enforce the transfer of the civil and militaiy administration, as the ^ 
only security for those rights, and the only remedy for the evils cud n red 
\ky the country i 

: The vtdue and the benefits of a measure of this nature, had been long 


;jmd universally felt, both at home and in India. Tlmt they were so felt 
ianot to be denied, nor da 1 desire to deny it. ‘-t- The feeling breathes-^ 
tbrongh every part of the documents on the table. I am aware it 
^iaaay be argued !(as, indeed, it has been argued), that this feeling alone 
i dictated the meas|ure we are discussing. But, Sir, there arc happily 
fets to be referred to, that amply refute such an accusation. Had tlie 
\^nse of advantage, independent of the principles of right and justice, 
Jbeen the governing spring of our conduct, why the long-permitted con- 
- 4^ of the miseries or the Carnatic under our eyes Why did the^ 
l^aaious attempts made by us to correct the inadequacy of our relations 
'with the nabob, as successfully as they were perseveringly resisted, prove 

the restoration of the country to that iron 
y^^j^which bad so abused and oppressed it, in the several instances 

B under Lord Macartney and Lord Cornwallis, it came, into our 
Wn, and when policy spoke at least as decisively iu favour of 
as it could ever do aft^ards feu' its acquisition. These are-^ 
[' it was not to the suggestions of interest alone to which we 
till «u oepasion actually arrived, in which justice 
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ariunted die measure wladi 
sekes, as I e<mtend 

afforded, to effectuate an^^object too iong/unaecomplished. 

I demand iben, Sir^ of die house ‘—1’ demand even of those who i^fl:" 
most vehement' in their cxmdemnatlon of the transaction before 
^vhether they would have found reason to applaud a gpvemor^gai^rajL; 
to whom die care of pur interests was delegated, who had noi.atailOT^ 
himself of the coiitin^iSKjy; that arose;; dae i&isposi^^^'-^:^ 

country was relinquished ot»r 

had again put th harvard pur r^omce»^ bad deliberate re^ 

"already expermhbed calamities of fluctuating and conflicting authorideiii* 
had restored thutbfestihg and inhuman tyiaimy, wdiieh before 
and again delivered oyfer the inhabitants of the Carnatic to that 
of slavery, extortion, barbarity, and Oppression, which, to use the 
pliatic words of I^rd Hphp^vin diminishing pur resources^ fearifod 
w ith it the desthictiod of tim human race, and the desolatbsii oi‘ the 
^ country. ■ ' * , ' 

It is urged, howwer, that measures which, even in point of pPlicjlJ 
might be necessary towards a prince, whose misconduct wc had eiit|ye^y 
rienced, were not equally so towards an innocent, uno^nding, untri^,t^ 
young Ilian. In a matter of uersonal consideration merely,, the ja^tiGe^ 
;t>f this observation could not he disputed ; but in determining our judg# 
men t of the prvipriety of the conduct pursued, w^e must look, uof to 
the personal quaiitieaof Ali Hussein, but to bis political situation, and 
*to the circumstances In W'hieh he would liave been left, had a diflerent 
line been adopted by the British government. If the calamities fk the 
•Carnatic had their source in a divided and fluctuating authority, that 
divided and fluctuating authority would have rmained ; for I do' not’ 
think any man is romantic enough to eritertaih the. idea of pdf aban^ 
doning the coiuitry entirely to the ifobob,. or, indeed, thatit v^ safdis: 
practicable; if from the influence of that confederacy of European aiiis|' 
native harpies that bcaet the Dhrbar, and combined to obstruct, evei^ 
effort towards correcfion or rCfonh^ what probability was there tliat he, 

• young and inexperienced a$ be was, would have hepn aWe 
shackles which his father had confessed himself uUahle to stfugglp^wil% 
and was forced to submit to?; With respect to his cohnpik, to 
had not, indeed, made it a testamcBtory -obligation upon feto to ,p 
for the enemies of Great Bntiiin ;,hu^he bad done more he had €pd|!;^ 
mined him to foe care dud guidance of those,, with whose asslstonce*i^ 
the oppressions , of tbi Carnatic had been exercised ; who, having been 
^n his own coufldence, and that of, his pfodeeesfor, mUff have 
buted to, and partaken in, ail the project of faithlpssni^f ami disaffeo^^^ 
tion of which they Weiye/ guilty. Wfeefo, foen^ 
rational hopfe* thOt arty one evil would^^i^^ been corrects ? any onp 
danger averred? ahy attaphnient found that wmld tov©^^rranted tfep 
reliiKjnishmettt of ,foc part of fo softoity, W’hfoh alone could 

be effectual and peimghent^^;'^''' '-u, , ‘ 

But it may teask^y even allowing ^fhis, vifoy^ jjegrode the imha|^y^ 
prince ? why not, the submissa^^that was at last affefofo,,a«^ 

conclude with All Hui^^in the engdgcasc^it ypu ultimately 
with Azeem nl Dowluh ? I say, Sir, we did not degrade him; hisdiis^' 
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feerisoli (as it is called in the Resolutions) was his own deliberate act ; 
it %vas the conset|uence of his refusal to admit the incontestible rights 
we were called npon to realize ; those rights were again and again 
esfplained to him ; the consequence of his resistance was again and 
again announced ; ho again and again rcjecled the condition otihred lo 
him, and trusted to his fate. Enough was given to humanity ; enough 
Onr own character and his inexperience; and tlie treaty was closed. It 
Was not, then, to us, but to his voluntary adherence to the fallacious 
hopes and delusive eonhdenc^ with which he had been insidiously 
inspired; to the j)ermcious impulse ol* diat cabal which held beiniytd 
h^ progenitors, and been th<‘ bane of his house, that he owed ilie 
change in his fortunes, and the disappointment of all his natural 
prospects. Under this fatal influence, he flriniy pronounced his own 
sentence, and drove us, reluctantly, to the decisive ineiisurc of raising 
another prince to the musnud. It was possible, undoubtedly, that not- 
withstanding these circmnstauccs, we might have still given to him 

E ossession of the throne; but would it have been \vis(‘, woulil it have^ 
een consistent with our tranquillity or safety? lie bad retused our 
offers, rejected our favour, impeached our justice; and his wlirile elVorts 
and resources would have been employed to subvert tiie order of tilings 
we had established. His nieans, perhaps, to aflTeet us, were not exlen- 
sivc or powerful; but his object and mind \vould havf* been cerlaiub^ 
hostile, and wc should have creuterl, in the very heart of our empire, a 
counteracting influence — a centre of disafleetion, around whieli all tlu-^ 
dissatisfaction, intrigue, discontent, and turbiiieru'ci of tin* eouniry 
might gather and aceumulate — where every hostile movrnient uoulii 
find a promoter ; every enemy, foreign or domestic, iiidian or l airo- 
|)ean, a friend, an ally, and an instrument. I'his surely was sutlieieui 
to have dictated to us the prudence of consigning the sceptrt', noiuinal, 
and barren as it appeared, to safer tmd Jess doubtful haiuN. 

It is with sincere regret T V(‘uture to rccal toi the rceolle(‘tion of the 
bouse, an event so afflicting as the late mutiny at Vellore, but, Sir, 
nothing can more forcibly illustrate my avgumt'ut. If a son of 'fippcK) 
Suitaun, a prisoner in that fortress, without ])owcr, without wt iiUh.' 
without means of seduction, could be supjiosed to prodtu'c siu b elloeis, 
as, by many, are attributed to his intrigues and exertions, what miglii 
hot have been those produced by the prince of the country, vvitli siimJar 
diJ^posilions, and means infinitely more extended? 1 will only add,tlu>ngli 
they would not, perhaps, have sliaken the foundation of our empire, 
they might yet have given birth to such scenes of convulsion, horror, 
and bloodshed, as wmuld have been long to he remembered aiul dc plored. 

It now mnains for me to say a very few words (very few, I unsure 
the honscj^they shall he) on what T own is, in my estimation, a com- 
pai^^velK^ibordinate part of our consideration — 1 mean, the ciTcuni- 
sfat^^ tap attended the execution of the measures in question. Indeed, 
Sir, for ^ detail of them T am 'inclined to rest simply on the contents 
of the documents on the table; and I do so with the more readiness, 
hijeause 1 feel I have already trespassed niueh too long on the patience 
of the house, and am certain, whatever I shall omit vnll be amply and 
more ably supplied by others, who are likely to take a share in this 
discussion. 
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The circmtiBtances me stated iu the report of the coinmisnloners, aiadi 
very different!}^ hi a letter, professing to be written by Ali Hussein, andv 
addressed to his agents in England. On that letter some, reliance may: 
probably be placed by those who shall follow the lion, baronet in the^ 
debate upon tliat letter, therefore 1 wish to make ,a single obscrva-' 
4ion, without entering into any particular refutation of the statements it 
contains. 

It was originally produced by a itiotion of my own. Having heard’ 
that parts of it had appeared in the i^ewspapers, and that it might j^V 
produced entire, if moved for, I w as desirous of having it before 
house, as well as every other document tliat could hn supposed to be^^^ 
upon, or elucidate the measure under our consideration, in moving 
for its production, however, 1 certainly did nut in tend to convey any 
opinion of its authenticilv ; of that I know nothing. The style auS 
sentiments of the letter certainly betray the eliar^cter, rather of Euro-, 
penn, than of Indian origin, and do not at ail wear the semblance 
the unassisted performance of a person of the age of Ali Hussein, Th^e j 
is that in it, besides, vvliicb is so averse from all iho principles of Eastern * 
governments, that the idea of it could scarcely have entered into the 
imagination of an Asiatic jirince : w hat 1 allude to, is the recommenda- 
tion of an appeal to tlie Eriiish people. \et, Sir, it may, nevertheless, ^ 
>b(? authentic ; and, if it is, 1 only entreat tlie house to allow'' it the 
weight it deserves, and no more. Jwen if authentic, it is but thostafe- 
meut of an iiiclividiial in liis own case, suggesting to bis friends uppli-V 
cations in his behalf, to every quarter w litre application might ,1^* 
sup})osed to be ndvaulagetnis ; supplying them witli grounds of apppal\' 
to every heeling, every st'utinieiU, every interest which eoulcj he coii^,\ 
ceived capable of creating dispositions favourable to Ins cause. They 
are directed to address tlieiriselves to the king, to the prince of Wales, 
to the board of control, to the court of dire(‘tors, to Uic house of epnt- J 
inons, and, lastly, to the creditors of his predecessors, the nabob^ of j 
Arcot, on whom lie ap]>ears justly and confidently to have relied, as his ' 
best allies in overturning, tlie present arrangement in the Carnatic, and 
eli’ecting his full restoration to the inusimd. 

That in such a representation facts should be disfigured, and eveW 
to})ic should be insisted upon that could move compassion for pinr^icrited 
sullering, excite indignation against injustice and cruelty, or fix npon 
the measures of the British government the odious imputations ':pf 
oppression and tyranny, is not to be wondered at; hgt it 
follow Unit, because such statements are afiecli ng, they are, therofpre, 
entitled to our implicit confidence. It must be rginemberetl, that severe 
truth is not the distinguishing cluivactcristic of liuiimi represetpations, 
and for the veracity of any one word in this letter, no respoiisi bilily 
whatever exists. On the contrary, the report of the . contmissioners, 
which is opposed to it, appears as an official document, authentu^atfd 
by men of the highest estimation ; for t /nth, humanity, and integrity, 
deputed by tlie British . government, acting under the eye of the British^ 
government, and responsible to it tor the coiTeetncss of every cif;i'uht+; 
stance and fact related in it. Although theae are several points . of dif- 
ference on which T should be glad to renrarh, I shall h ave , that tasli to 
others, and content myself with dismissing these diseordaajl accouips, 
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Hfiriih the .single obsm^tic^ I have made, in ^ faB conviction that 
liirhere c<mtrawtionSja{>peax cannot ^ape mny 0 ne jn the com* 

|«,mon o£ &e the boise wiB fed on ifbich side the truth 

fevbkely to rfe^tand io which it» c»B4denceiOughit it® incline, 

!; It ijs sebipdy within that, io^ii t 4 ’an<^U 0 n of this nature, 

Circumstances; of : apparent hardship should not be mcidept ; circum^ 
fences tOr teicii out best fedings, totcaU forth our compassion and 
j^mpathy,' and to afford the materials for much eloquent and impressive 
Jfcpkmatfon,;. but, before gentlema:i abandon themselves to emotions of 
^bis tind> , 1 ' ifoplore them to weigh wCh uad impartially, all the consi^ 
dwtibns connected with jthe caise before them. In dmng so, I am 
persuaded they will be satisfied that no degree of attention that huma- 
nity could dictate, has been wanting ; that every liardship that could 
be avoided,' was prevej 3 rt;ed ; and those which were inevitable, alleviated, 
ais far as Was compatible with the secure, accomplishment of the measure 
be efiected. Whatever, as a matter of unavoidable hardship, fell 
tlpion Ali Hussein, I unaftectedly regret ; his early death I regret also ; 
but in the compassion I may feel for his fate, I cannot forget justice, 
or consent to admit that his death has any direct connection with the 
measures that were adopted. Examine every circumstance of it, and 
ho unprejudiced mind will discover even a colourable ground for sus- 
|rtciou. If even his situation preyed upon his mind, and affected his 
health (^)f which, however, there is no proof), it may be a matter of 
concern, but can be none of criminal aexjusation against the British 
ffOYfifument. The . rigorous severity of restraint and confinement, so 
fondly ^complained of, appears never, in fact, to have existed, cither 
With respect tp Ah Hussein, or to the princes of the family generally ; 
on the contrary, it is proved incontestibly by the papers, that full liberty 
was afforded them of quitting the precincts of the palace, if they pr(‘- 
feiired it to yielding the usual obc-dicnce to their constituted head, liiat 
they were uoder the authority of the nabob, is true ; but, such were 
the precautions taken by Lord Clive, such ins constant communication 
with the palace, that no abuse of that authority, no outrage or violence 
Ofmld take place without his knowledge ; and in speaking of various 
i^eptescntations from several discontented members of tlic family, he 
diatmctly declares himself enabled to.state, that the facts described in 
diem, ajre, in some respects, exaggerations of trivial ©ircuxnstanoes ; in 
others, absolutely without foundation," 

The illness of Ali Hussein commenced, as it appears, in the apart- 
ments of his aunt, the Sultaun ul I^issa, one of tire most active and 
avowed enemies of the new arrangements, with whom he had resided 
for some time, and who would naturally watch over his safety with more 
than common anxiety and vigilance. There he remained till he removed 
to the Iiouse of his mofoer, a few days preceding bts dissolution, in a 
state of hopeless insensibility., The first intelligence of his illness was 
0oinmnnic4fod by the nabob Azeem ul Bowlah. Every medical assist- 
ance was imtnediately offered that it was in the power of the governor 
to furnish it was,, at firsts resisted .by the princess attendants, and, 
^vhen with difficulty admitted, proved too late to be Wailing. Not an 
dea Scemsr to.bavoh^n ^tertained at the time, that the cause of his 
k^uth wk%fl^liervvise than natural; there is no suspicion thrown out 4 
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even the letter professed to be sent, but eouH not be sent, by Alt j 
Hussein to Lord Clive, the day before his decease, confirms the inno-t '] 
cence of the nabob. The mention of spells and incantations, if they 
prove nothing on one side, prove much on the otber-*^ they indicate the j 
spirit in which the letter, from whatever quarter it came, was com- J 
loosed ; and, by a reference to such grounds of accusation* prove the total 5 
want of all that was more subsTantial and credible. — What benefit, 
truth, could be derived from such an act, compared with the risk attend-* ? 
ing it? The establishment of the new order of things was complete f’ l 
all rivalry was at an end ; the deiennipaliori of the British power wsd i 
manifested, and its support irrevocably pledged to Azeein ui Dowlah ; ; 
had he then felt the idle desire to make assurance doubly sure, by a \ 
crime so atrocious, could he have promised himself any advantage to ^ 
balance the consequences of almost inevitable detection — which mu^t i 
have raised against him the horror and detestatiop of all mankind, and j 
most of all, I trust, of those by whose favour he had been elcvattd, and 
whose indignation could in a moment have dismissed him 1‘rom the 
throne, of which he was unworthy, to the obscuihy fiom whence hO ’ 
w as taken ? 

I have now, Sir, tract J (I am coascioiis how imperfectly), tiie circle 
I proposed in my out '-cl. Jfi have lutd the good fortune to be at all 
successful in conveyini^ the house the impressions of my own mmd> 

I can entci tain little doubt of the result of this discns.-^ion. If 1 have 
failfd in so doing, convinced as { am of tlio truth of those inqires^ions, 
i itave the coiiftolation of knowing there an* many present who equally 
fed, and bv tlcii supeiior authonty and oaiquence, are infinitely more 
capable of triving tlumi weight than 1 eati j^ietend to he, and who will 
do lustice to a cause to which my powers me, I am sensible, little equal. 

U ith the views 1 eiiteitain of the transaetion before us, it will not he 
wondered at that I should not have thought it nevessary to incpiiie par- 
ticularly wlience it oiiginated, whcthei in tin* oi dels transmitted from 
home, or 111 the unaided and spontaneous zval of tiic government in 
India i Ap[)ioved and sanctioned as it lui» been by the Anthortties consti- 
tuted to superintend the administration of our Indian a fiairs, 1 consider^" 
tlie measure as an act of the British government; what may be th^ ’ 
sentiments of the Ciiurt of directors f do not pretend to know', but 
must reinaik, that ihougii on nuiny other points Loid Wellesley has* 
iiieurred theii <*ensuiemio the calafogue of his faults or criors, thisha^ 
not bwn introduced; 1 am, therefore, willing to infer, that in actingwith 
zealous solicitude for their interest, he may have been felt to have 
desf rved, tliuugh he has not received, the cvpression of their appro-* 
Datioii. Ill that scivtimeni of approbation, wliether participated in j 
oy them or no, 1 cxnxliaily concui. Ln my ofiieial capacity 1 haVe 
ciieerfulJy deciaied it, and here, as a member of jnirliameiit, wdth ' 
equal satisfaction and sincerity, in the pic-^ence of my countiy 1 re- 
peat it, and rejohe in the opportututy once more afiorded me, oiVJ 
bearing a public, though feeble ti'siimony, to the iraimv-iidmit merits of ’ 
the late governor-geiiemk ---- Under his auipiccs tliis gioj-t and desirable*^’ 
measure was accomplibhed. Under tl\e same auspices thj British powet(! 
ut India has attained a height that w ill be the admiration of future tiinesi 
when the rraasieut feelings ot this day ai^e past and forgotten. • I rather^^ 
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wish, for the honour of my country, to dwell on the services he hftft ’ 
rendered, than that return of bblotjuy and persecution with which they 
have been rewarded. It is true, Sir, m assuming the government of India 
Jbe found a great and powerful empire; but he found it encompassed 
;#ith perils; expostnl.to the rivalry, and tjirea toned hy the designs of 
Surrounding powers. — Tippoo Sultaun, cherishing iinplacahle hatred 
against ns, was maturing his projects of vengeance, and preparing, as 
>iie, thought, our destruction. The extensive it sources of the^lahratta 
confederacy, induenced hy councils hostile to our empire and interests, 
were formidable and iiijbroken. The nizam, subjugated by a nninoruiii? 
force, under the command ol‘ French ofheers, was a slave in his very 
capital. A more considerable, and almost inde})endent French power, 
fixed in Doah, and in possession of the person oi’ the mogul, menaced 
our most vulnerable frontier on the amIo ot Oude, allied with France, and 
pr('pared to co-operate willi her, or any other invader of the British 
dominions. — Mark the change — ^Thc sultaun overthrown; his hatred, 
his name, his kingdom extinguished for ever. Thenizam emaneipated 
from J'Vench iailuence, amongst our closest and most attached allies. 
The M ah rat la confederacy broken, disjointed, and humbled by our arms, 
is no longer an object of anxiety or alarm. The Frttneh forc'c, in eve ry 
.part of India dissolved and dispersed, and seam' an individual of the 
nation remaining on that vast portion of tlu^ earlli, but by our sufTetv 
ance and permission ; the niKpicstioned predominanee of Britain 
established, without a rival throughout the Indian world ; and tlu: 
blessings of Britisli justice and government extended to millions of 
thankful aiul protected subjects! 

In (he course of these events mueli has ht?cn added to the British domi- 
nions ; miicii to the glory ami spleiuloiir of the Ihitish name ; tow'hieh 
no one has more contributed than iny right honourable friend near me.* 
— But, Si^ the wisjdom which guided, and the genius which inspired 
all theiiK^ires from which those cfi’ecls luive flowed, have not so much 
added to the extent of our possessions, and the glory ol’our name, as to 
the peimaucnt strength, solidity, and security of our empire. Con- 
teui}>lating our situation as th<; late governor-general found it on his 
an*ival, and eoinparinj ii with what he left it at his de[)artiire, we may 
well say, laleritiam hnenil, lummmxam rclUiuil, 

I siuill trouble you no further, than merely to acknow ledge, with gra- 
titude, the indulgeuce 1 Imve received, and entn at tlic house to believe, 
if I appear to ha,v(' ahustd it, that I have been indnecd so long to tres- 
pass op iti^ patienc(‘, in obedience only to the strongest sense of public 
dutyv^an I a t'onscientious conviction, that, in vindicating the acts of 
Lord \\'cllesj('y’s administration, I am defending the most important 
and? Nil (liable intiaests of my eoimtry. 

^^^ Lord Archiuald Hamilton contended, that the nabob’s father 
, find grandj^tlrer had lived and died in amity with the British govern- 
inent, an c^ji at, by tbc treaty of* 179^> the nabob was not precluded 
from a poritical association, or correspondence, with the native 

powT'rsJj^^ one act of hostility had been committed by the nabob, nor* 
Jiad proved, in any instance, to have violated his engagements 


Sir Aitlmr WcllcBloy. 
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the Company, He could not agree in the view of this subject 
y the right hou. gentleman who h^ just sat down, because it appeai^P 
ly the papers, that the general governmeht in India had the intentic^^ 
annex the nabob's territories to those of, the East India Companj^if^ 
Iphg before any charge of perfidy was imputed to him. What musigi| 
*have been the fidelity of the nabob, if the governor-general couid 
^from the year 1798 to 1801, find any pretext for the usurpation of 
territories, for an usurpation he considered it ' '01 

After the clear and able statements of the hbn. baronet, it was unn^? 
cessary for him to say any thing more on the subject.: He was awi^l 
how little the house was inclined to entertain a question of this kkidi .; 
If any thing was calculated to rouse the spirit of that house, the static :j 
incnts lately made in it, relative to nabob of Oude, must have done so^ j 
At that time the house must have seen the honour and interests of tlie ^ 
country sacrificed ; and after the same had been passed over withillS'3 
the slightest notice by the house, it was impossible for the people 
look up to its justice with the respect and reverence it had betm 
tomed to do. He thought nothing but the most cogent and satisfactory'^ 
reasons could justify the prcH-cedings towards the nabob; and that, iSi * 
yet, nothing but reasons the most frivolous and inc*onclusive had ! 
prodiicjcd. He should certainly support the Kesolutions. ' 

Colonel Allan felt that, having on a former night ventured to 
his Opinion upon a question of a nature similar to that which was 
brought before the house (the Oude Charge), he should not dischar^^ 
Ills duty with satisfaction to his own mind, were he to bo silent upoti a^ 
motion that rclaled to transactions which took place in the Carnatk;,, 
where he had resided for an uninterrupted period of twenty years ; hav-? 
ing, in the course of that time, held a confidential situation under 
noble friend Lord Buckinghamshire, during the whole of his adtninv. 
stration in India, he had opportunities of knowing many of the fact®;; 
wdiich were stated in the papers before the house. As the nabob jpf 
Arcot bad never wanted advocates (as they had witnessed even 
night) to assert that he was an independent sovereigHy and as 
lion, members might not have had leisure or inclination to peruse the 
papers laid before parliament upon this subject, he wished shortly 
draw the attention of the house to the origin of our connection 
Mahomed Ali, and to the foundation of his pretensions as nabob of 
Arcot, in order that a Correct idea might be formed of the title and 
vileges ivliich he actually possessed. He thought he could shew, that k 
w^as during the contest between the English and the French, who hiid 
gained great infiueuce in the Dcccan, and aimed at the exclusive 
session of the Carnatic, that Mahomed Ali first introduced himseljj^# 
our notice, not as the acknowledged nabob of Arcot, but as the co^il 
petitor of Chuiida Saib, wliose pretensions were supported by 
French. He thought lie could shew, that In that war, which terminal^ 
in leaving fbe English masters, of yie Carnatic, so little did Mahona®!!'. 
Ali of we think of conquering merely #or himy that the British coIcm|^| 
w ere regularly hoisted the forts Whi^i surrendered to our arms ; 
we obtained from the mojgiti the siwkdon of bis authority, under 
thlssion to Maliqmed All, as nabob of > A /cot ; that that office was 
of deputation and dependence of a military nature, and ^uite 

K 
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'i^om tbe administration of tlic revenues, vvliich belonged to tli^ 

Pewan ; and that, through British inttuepce, those two offices were 
^ipiiited in his person, under the express couditioti, that the nianagement 
jEiiithe revenues sliould revert to the Company, rin the event of his being 
Jfiiilty of any secret practices, or of any failine in his pec'uiriary engage- 
l^ents. But he thought he should best con.Hilt the wishes of the tiouse,^^ 
and certainly his own jnclination, by abstaining from these details * 
should therefore content himself by observing, that the nature of oiir 
connection with the nabob of Arcot would be found accuratolv (((‘sertbed 
by Lord Macartney, in a letter from the government of Madras to that 
p^‘3engal ; in which letter, speaking of tiiis indiyendmt mvereigtt, his 
Idrdship observed, that he was no more reckoned than the nabob of 
lOndc, among the native powers of Hindustan; that they wen; both 
fJEttropeans in connection and dependence.” . 

^ He vvas aware that it was irregular to repeat the words made use of 
% any hon. member in a former debate, but he hoped he slioiild not 
fe considered out of order by slightly alluding to them. An hon. nieni- 
who took a different view of the Oucie Question from that which 
he did, having adverted to the situations of the vizier of Oude and the 
Inibob of Arcot, brought the latter below the level upon which Lord 
;'|^acartncy had placed them ; observing, that the vi/dcr was more of an 
{independent sovereign than the nabob of Arcot. He certainly was so 
resided in his own capital, at a great distant e from the seat of the 
'British government; he hud numerous armies, and his forts were gar* 
;nsoned by his own troops ; but he wished to state to the lioiise, anri to 
to the recollection of some hon. members of it, the opinion of that 

r ut man, Burke, regarding the indepciidency, even of the vizier. 

the 4lll Article of charge against Mr, Hastings, presented by Mr. 

\ Burke to the House of Commons, in April, he says, “that tlie 

‘xeigning nabob of Oude, by taking into, and eoiitiniilng in his pay, certain 
Jhodies of regular British troops, and by having afterwards admitted the 
I British resident at his court into the management of all his affairs, foreign 
* and domestic, and particularly into the adinini.stration of his finances, did 
Igradiwlly become, in substance and effect, as well as in general n'putc 
'pnd estimation, a dependant on, ora vassal of, the La^t India ('oiji- 
^pany.” And he would beg to refer hon. gentlemen to jMr. Burkes 
speech on the nabob of Arcot's debts, for his opinion regarding the 
independent sovereignty of Maliomed Ali. “ The nabob of Aa'ot,” 
:^y.s Mr* Burke, “ has, in truth and substance, no more than a merely 
authority, held in the most emire ckpcnticuce on tlie Company. 
SSie nabob, without military, without federal capacity, is extinguished 
potentate.” On this topic, he could also (piote the scntim<*nts of a 
'Wr.son nliose testimony would always be entitled to consideration. He 
p^nt Jjord Macartney, who, in a letter to the secret oommitiec, July, 
observes, that “ to conciliate the nabob’s mind to his real sitiia- 
which he seemed -willing to foiget ; to revive in his memory, viith- 
wounding his delicacy or his pride, the step.s by which he liad riscri 
lo elevation ; to lead him to feel his obligations to the (Jomjumy, that 
•fchatever rank or territory he luid ever possessed, eitlicr by his paper 
plies, ,j^b y actual occupancy, he dcrivotl from their arms, their mn«-^ 

Mild tbar l»i«i :ind worp mix 
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^volvod in that, to jpretcnd to a distinct, separate, indepetidei^ 

^fipyereignty, he talked tot/ or tto imagine that he could exist aithtodji 
the Cto*tipany, 6 y, to expect that the Company would go on defending 
the coimtty at their town ekpence, vvitliout an adequate share of th^5 
r^ epues of it, were absurdities; that, though in some measure warranted' 
}jy former friendship or citonnlVtince, he ought no longer to indulge in^ 
they would pmve a fatal deceit upon himself, and must soon end W 
his total destruction, and ih that of his best friends on the c^oast. — 
engage the naboVs mind to a calm consideration of these }K)iDts, wa^* 
not fin easy task, but it was a necessary one, and was perfurmed withi' 
siVeess ; the residb w^as, his assignment of the revenues” — The vie#^ 
►taken by the goyenimcut at home of the relative situation of the nabobS 
and the East India Company, corresponded with that taken by Lord' 
Mac artney ; they say, in the month of June, 1735, We are ready tbi; 
admit that Mahomed Ali is the lawful nabob of the Carnatic ; at 
same time we must observe, that he acquired that title by our meaii^^ 
f?nd is now supported in it by our authorit}^ nor have we the smallest 
i^ftention of withdraNving that support; but it must be remembered, that 
the sword, that most prominent and essential mark of sovereignty; i» 
exclusively in the hands of the Company ; ll^ nabob can form no alii- 
iUKie, either offensive or defensive, with foreign powers* — Even in the 
last treaty with Tippoo Snltann, who had invaded the Carnatic, he is 
im^fcly t'ecognized as the friend and ally of the Company, and under 
jjlbctr protection,” The bon. member contended, therefore, that, aft^ 
what he iKid taken the liberty of stating to the house, he thought tt 
Could not V>e asserted, that the nabob of Arcot was an indepcndciit sove- 
reign ; in fact, he Was in a complete state of subordination, add totally 
clejfendent on the British power. , : 

; Cndcr ihe view of tliis relation to the Company, the hon. member • 
he would examine vvhat had been the nature of the conduct of the ' 
r»ahol»s of Arcot, in fulfillhig the dhligations of their alliance, with ; 
British power. ^Ldiomod Ali having failed in his first engagements, byt 
which he was bound to liquidate the debt incurred by the war, whidn 
j\fl cstahlishcd liim as nabob of Arcot, he was called upon, in 1763, tto 
Kviigu to the (k)mpanv certain districts caniiguous to Madras (now 
^filled th(! Jagiiirc) ; at first he refused, and washed to annex some con- 
fer ions on the part ol’ the Company; but Lord Pi got, then governor,: 
nformed him, that “ it did not become a man, who owed to the 
uiny tfie situation he enjoyed, to make any conditions uncler such, cir- 
nnistan<*es ; that tluy did not take any thing from him, for .that dtey,: 
1 fae;, wtjc the givers, and he the receiver.” — After this transaction, 
o.)miterial clumge appears lo have taken place untU Lord Macartney’# 
dm inist ration, w hich eoiruueaced in 173E iThat noble lord ftound our 
Hairs in the peuinsalti of India in the most critical situation.^ Hyder 
li hafl invaded the Carnatic the preceding year, and it required the 
ccrtiori of the greatest talents to cxiricadb tis from our difficulties. — • 
ord iVlaciirtney soon discovered, that the sole cause of all our embar- 
iftl^ncnts proceeded from our having most unwisely committed to the 
tbob the uncoutrouled mana^ment of the revenues. In a letter to the 
cret comimitcto,! dated in January, 1784, to which the hori. nieinbeitf 
as anxious jtQ dravV the attention of the hou^se., his lordship observed, 
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** iJbe firsjt thing that sitnck inyom* i^yatem, Wa» 

nature of the Company’s connection with the itahoh, by trhi«^ 
""onroes of a province^ ^arri^oned and defended by your forcfes in 
I war, was altogether m the control of his highiies$, under a sUtipk 
jid insecure engagement of reirabuti^lhg, by instaWents, the Current 
Mmiges of a certain oroportion of those forces.. This stipulation, ©veh 
^ peace, was, from the constant failure amj baOkwardnoss 6f tlie nabob, 
sourct* of perpetual alarm to government, which often found itself 
Ijftbsolutely unable to pjo\idc for the payment of the troops when it 
flbeeame aue : but if such tire the inconveUicncics of this system irt timepf 

fe ce, how totally unprovided, weak, and defenceless, must be your siiua- 
i under it in time pf war.” Lord Macartney, therefore, prevailed upon"' 
nabob to confirm the assignment to the company of the revenue^ 
the Carnatic during the war, and until his debt was l^fuidatcd. Uu** 
J^jfortunately, howetei, the assignment w^as surrendered back to the nabob; 
'^but two years had scarcely elapsed, before the embai’rassmenfe of 
government were greater than ever. The court of directors, alarmed tvt 
Hhe accounts from Madras, sent orders to Sir Archibald Campbell, then 
governor, to make a treaty witli the nabob, and to stipulate for a sub* 
sidy of ton lacs and fifty thousand pagodas. A treaty w as in conso* 
i|uence concluded in 1787, by which the nabob voluntarily agreed to 
pay nine lacks; but, in Jess than eighteen months, he mWm in Jii® 
engagements; and his arrears, at the commencement of the War, in 
1?90, were so enormous, as to oblige Lord Coriiw^uHis to assume, once 
*inore, the management of the countiy : certainlv on the principles of 
justice, though not provided for by treaty. The assumption oi' the 
Carnatic in time of war, aftei wards became an article in ^divaty of 

S Zf upon which occasion, the nabob having represented to Loid 
nwtdiis the inadequacy of his re^sourccs to discharge his peeiinia^ 
^engagements, an indulgent modification of the treaty of 1787 wjs 
H ad the treaty of 1792 been adhered to with that good faitli 
which had a right to expect from the nabob, the cotintij would ha\e 
^ ^nnd in k a somx'c of increasing prosperity ; for, by its wise provisions, 
,ia considewible poition of the Carnatic w’^as exonerated from those 
vatc aswgmuents, which had ever been pioducti\eof oppi-cssion and 
^ distress to the inhabitants ; but the expectations justly entertained froip 
^ the (Operation of that tieaty, were disappointed, and the evils of the 
administration of tlie rarnatic, if possible, incixjased after the death of 
.Mahomed Ali, in I7p5. It now became necessary, continued the hoii. 
member, to examine whether nabob adhered to the treaty of 1792, 
and he thought he should have no difiicwlty in fehewing that be had yio^ 
kted, not^ply the spirit, but the fetter, of that treaty. In the yWi 
1794, his noble friend, Lord BucUugh^mshire, assumed the govern- 
«meat of Madras* It.was notorious, at that time, that the nabob had 
Mufed assignments on the djstrfetj* mortgaged to the Company. In 
the minutes in council of his noble friend, the miaebiefs tgsuiting from 
that pr^^ weie fully explained, and the system was turaoed through 
all its intricacies. In a letter to the court of directors, dated in Sept. 
17^ Uosd Buckinghamshire observed, that the consideration 
important sumcct, with the contemplation of that nik in which 
ISffl^boos breach of engagement is involving the Carnatic ; the daily 
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ipbowts w^ch be recejv^ oj tne opprmion ana miseries of tbe rafpr^ 
inhabitants ; and the cpnv&uon Which heliad of the progresslir'^ 
jjj^mMl&tion of the rcsoijri^of so strongly impressed 

!nis mind Mrith;^e necess% pf > dhahge of system, that he hod no hesi* 
tationlji sayiiig, if there h^iao,4oubt (and it is not possible for any man 
in India to doubt it) pf'fb4 treaty of* 17Q3' having been violated by 
the nabob, there can be no question of oiif right to ava I ourselves cd 
every means in bur power to enforce such a moaification i f the treaty, 
os will guard against the fatal consequences of future’ vioii tion ; and he 
was not afraid to hazard his character upon the policy, th ; justice, and 
tlie himuinity of the mea«u^,” ^fahomed AK, the non /inember' 'isaid. 
was apprised by his noble friend, that by the infractrbn of one of the 
main articles, the whole tieaty had been cancelled ; and Lord Bucking- 
hamshire endeavoured, buMvithbut success' to prevail up^n tin* nabol- 
to agree to a modiheation of the treaty, by {dacing tinder the Coiu- 
panps management a permanent territorial ^sbcurity, ^u»l to thi 
amount of the subsidy ; and, an inducement, offered to give up i 
, claim 3 ^Wcb die Coipiuiny bad oil for about tllirty lacks o 

\pi#pdas» -T* de^'th of Mahomed Ali, Lord Buc kirtghamshir 

iin^e a similar proposal to the habobi^pnidht b? Omrahj to w hich h 
likewise refused to accede, Ohidut d Ptorah also infotnied 
jbbr4: Bttclungbamshire, that he' considered the granting asaignmeh’t 
on tiie mortgaged districts, a vicdati<Wi of the .fk'paty . ' And the govern 
moht at lioibei , in July, I79d)i the nUbob ot the do aseqitences c 

such conduct ; but tlicie is strbh^r evidence d1 ' the nabob 

violation of the treaty, for the nabob ihb 'r d^ive^ed t 

Lord Wdlesiey, in May, 17S8, says^ ** Ha^V^ coh^|>ia^ *4 that, 
tiie present art’angement of my ibonthlyr^iith, I was co uiphlled; at , 
jiarticular period of every year, to .faise/%>ney for tlie .yaaentqf . tl: 
Company's military subsidy, which money iras reimidfi 
tries in the following inminer ; viz. supposing a kfet of a & 
was to be paid, we icceivcd sixty thousand from iKc' ^qiii 
rowed the remaining forty thousand frdin somh p^i^ioh } 
an order on that country for that amount, which * ne rece 
well known that these assignments extended to the' distrie 
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the treaty, for it wh^s recorded by I^rd Bocking^amsbira!^ inf mh 
in cpumnl, that the sdutKcrn diatiictk of the nabob'slamdiryi' 

on*_ ‘ _ I I;.*' I..’ _ . 1- . • ut i.. ^ • i - c ■-» ^ 


.yinniyeliyliTi particMilur, as being ftiqst disjtaiit from ‘tfce p^sfde 
;have bccn\ the theatre in wltich th^e soen^haVe been cljlfey 
but it is notoiioiis that {dmilftr' pjiwytiqcs befen iut^qMl<; 6 d;^’an 4 '^ 

now , actually cartfod ' qn sEfchd T 

houfe w'duld rtjcqfleet, tlml oiie dlRhosfe wps Specified ' 

the treaty. But it had; been attempted/tSbe ^giifed;^^^^ tl^e nabob, ih 
his granting assigninenlS ah ihi^mortgag^' distil rjiot a violati« 
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of treaty ; and that t& only permby for "s< 

, those distrfets.*^mg Bssifov^ ^ 

should Ije of ho f ald^ ood 6f no ! 

^ , The 5jdi section of t^e 8th article of the treaty of 179^^ €vas as (6Sa\ 
and with the Ibave of the House, Cdibfd Allan said,^iieiw’cm 
lu conscqjience the wlftrieby huroifoned in t 

-ISchcdiilejj 3\o, 2, hecQjme Te.<po{i8^defotan^ arrears itot jiiliLay Ewjcrue 
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|hc payment of the above stipulated kist?, the said naboh agrees that hp> 
^^ill not grail); tuncaws, or assignments, on any account, on the revenuca 
thereof ; and, if, contrary ti* this condition, any turn avvs or assignments 
should exist jv\ hen the haid districts, or any ok ihcin, shall be assumed 
by tin* said 'Company, such t uncaws or assignments shall be declared, 
by the said (|'ompany, and the said nabob, tn be of no value, nor shall 
they remain ip enei't/’ lie would not, liowever, attempt to argue what 
should he the Ij list construction of this clause, as he had no doubt that, 
if it should be necessary, it would be ably and smxessfully argued by 
oersous wliosc opinions would have more weight in the house than his 
I'oultlhavc; but he must say, that he thought his noble friend, Lord 
|t5ti ckingham diire, had]uit that construction upon it wiiich was intiMided 
p y Lord (^>n iwaJlis, who framed tlie treaty; and that it was, at the time 
i>t' its conclusion, so imdeistood by the mil>ob. That he might no 
mis-state liiss nolile friend, he should make use of his own words, con- 
|inaed in a pi iblie letter'to the court of directors. Th^' 5lh section of 
jlic Sth articli^ of the treaty of 17!)C,” says Lord lUiclvinghamshire, ^ is 
Jflade to afTee t two parties, the nabob, and the money-lender ; if the 
|ormer grant s assignments on the mortgaged districts, he is liable to 
Such jvnahies as generally attach upon a breach of engagement; if the 
l|ittcr advance s his money upon siruritics upon the districts in question, 
;K‘ hazards tin 2 lo'^s of it, on their falling into our hands ; how a claubC, 
^istiiiclly aflei -ting two separate objects^ con justly be construed to exo- 
‘^rati' the one from all piumlly, because its final operation upon the other 
s[>eeilieally provided for, is beyond my capacity to discover/’ Upon 
, Js authorit 3 V, then, lie had no hesitaiion in asserting, that the nabob, 
/ granting u ^signmeiits on the di^tiicts mortgaged to the Company 
^)r tlu' securit y of the subsidy, \iolat(‘d the treaty of 179^. That thV 
’ jo\crumeiit at home were deci<l<*dlv of that opinion, is evident from a 
Itter to Mac has, in June, 1799, iu which tliey observed, 'Mliat his 
li^'hness Juts I distmcily aeknowledgt'd, that lie Is in the practice of 
ising n^on^5^, annually, by asNiouments of the revenues (»f those dis- 
icU winch f( U*m itie security for the pnymeut of the ('ompauy's sub- 
% ; us this, j practice is iui(|ue-tioiuibly contrary to tlio letter, and 
, of t he spirit of that trinity, we direct, that, immediately upon 

receipt hei ’CO f, you ndiqit the neecNsary measures for taking posses- 
j, in tlie 11 pme of the Company, of the whole, or any part of the 
districts, I which shall appear to be so u-.signed/’ 
ilon< 1 Allien then said, that if he had suece(‘fied in slmaving that the 
.. '[y of 1792 ,had Iktii violated, the justice of the latt^ arrangement in 
^ Carnatic up ust be admitted Hut die nabob hud not only violated 
tre<i! vby jjj,runtiug assignments on the mongag<>d diairictH, butako 
I <*iitenng ji pro a eorrcspondenee with Ti,;poo Sultaun, without the 
.ow ledge am \ coiK'ut of the British governmeu I . Il had been asserted, 

^ It an eager 0 |xaminatiou of the papt^rs of Tippoo vSultaun, was amongst 
te fiist acts jof tlie general stuff affer tlic tall of Seringapatam, It 
lanerd, tlic h-ou. colonel said, to be his lot to be the lirst British officer 
at entered th^e palace of Tippi>o Sultaun ; he was on the general staff, 
id in the c<mi^*idencc of the commander in cliief, and had opportunities 
knowing wli^at was done. Ttppoo having been killed in the assault, 

3 .SOILS and gi^jmerals, who Commanded divisious of hi^ aiiny, as soon 
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sus they were apprised of his death, si|rrendered t!)em'?elvcs to Oepem 
ilanUi. Measmes were immediately ta)«oa to secare tiie quiet posse^ 
«ion of Tippoo’ s dominioaa. 11m reconh of the Mysore goveraraeiu wei^e 
earefuhy pre>served ; they were examined ; and the conx'^fiotidcnec of thjft' 
nabobs ot the Carnatic ha\it!^ been dlsco\erc*d, it was ^1' course, tians--^, 
^^^nittod to the govenior-generah Of the natme and object of that cor-^ 
respondenoe, he admitted, that diiTerent opinions might he 
but wT knew that, by the treaty of 1792 , tJie nubol> wiu bound not m 
eiilci into any political correspondence with any native power withoijit 
the couscnl of the British go^einnient^ and \ve aUo knew that the 
habob, in complianee w itU that stipulation, was m the practice of send-^ 
iiic- to the govemtnent of Madras thtii uppiobatlon, not only llm 
' (hafts of the lottcf', which he pioposed writing to I’lppoo, but cKo the 
ietUis which he leceivcd from the sultaun. Keeping this in then recoi- 
Jeclioii, gentleuKii would obseive, that among the pupeis before the 
housi*, arc numerous Icdtois l.oin the nabob to lippoo, on the most 
^tihicil occasions, merely conipluncntaiy, all suhuutud to the inspection* 
of the government before tliey were dispatdied, clearly shewing that 
the nabob did not consider hmiself at liberty to liold any ('ofrcsjiondence 
■wdmtcvcr, without the know ledge and (‘omcntol the British goveniincnt. 
What were wc then to infer, when, on the occasion, perhaps on the 
\€\y day on whitli the nabob had sent one of these compiniuMifiry let- 
fm to the govoniment for their appiobation, we found that lie had also 
wiitten a Icttoi of a secret, and, at least, a mystenoiis natuic, w^hich 
he dispatched to Tippoo without their knowledge i* — Some of ilie epuif 
muiiications made by the nabob, ihiough TippooS ambassadors, were 
For the purpose of ajiprismg the sultami, that he was suspetHed by th^ 
British go\crninent of earning on an impro|KT negoemtum ^vith th« 
\rHhiattas, of advising him to suspend hi<plaiis until a moic faV'onrabb 
q)})ortinnly occurred, and of recommending him to be more gimrd<'t 
n his intci course with the French; and We must not forget, that^lippot 
lad, ou his puit, sent ambassadors to lhance tuul to the Mauritius, it 
udor to picwail upon the Fuiich to afford him military assistance 
sVlicii, then, asked the lion, member, aic wc to inter from the secre 
ic'ctingsof the nabob with the ainhassudoi^f Tipt>oo Fioni the com 
HI ni cations made only under a oatli secieoy ? From a eyphe 

vidcntly intended, if* not for hostile, certainly for }>olitiea], purposes 
aid all this at a time, when, it woukl be recoll(H‘ted, that Tippoo wii 
iideavomiag, by cry" means, to unite all l be Mahomed an princes h 
[industan, for the avowed purjiose of expelling the English from India, 
ait was this tl.e extent of the nabob’s treacheiy i By no means ; for 
t* aic inforintd, that in a convcisation heki bv Mahomed Ali witli one 
’ 1 lie ambassadors, the nabob repiohati'd tne war cuiried on b>^ Lord 
oinwallis, a® a war undertaken fur the subversion of the Maht nwvhm 
ligiou ; by tliat war, Tip]>oo was reduepd in power, wounded in piide, 
id be determined on rewnge 5 he, thci*etorc, detemuned to ^^^poU 
c faith, and to exterminate the infidels, memiing the English. \\ uh 
vli feedings on bis ifiind, what was the, language of thenahob*>oi 
Tot, the allies of the C^oinpany ^ It will be found in one of the letters 
>m Omdut ulOmrah, which contaiinod this rqmaikahlc passage, which 
desired might be repeated to the suUauu : lu the plcscr^ atioii oi 
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TCorntiRjillifi, ** that I could not venture to propose any plan, on the suc^ 
cess of wMoh I could have any firm reliance, unless the nabob could hi 
mduced by ^ large annual revenue, regularly paid and propeiiy secureii 
io him; to surrender die management of his country, for a long term cr 
yearns, to the Company. The nahob's age, his long connection with 
^us,^ his right to the po&sest^ion of tlie country, which, however, witlv< 
out our aasistancse, would have been but of little value to liim, and 
exaggerated accounts of former services, may furnish topics for popular 
dcclauiatiou ; and may possibly engage the nat ion, upon mistaken idetat* 
of huinanityi to support a system of cruelty and oppression ; but whiUt 
’I feel conscious that 1 am endeavouring to ]M*oiuolc the happiness of 
mankind; and the good of my country, 1 shall gi^’c very little weight to 
such considerations; and 1 should conceive that! had not perfonnedthe 
duty of the higli office iu which you <lid me the honour to place me, if 
1 did not dcckr(‘, "that the present mixed govermneut caiumt prosper in 
the best hands in wiiicli your pait of it can be placed ; and that, noless 
some such plan as thtit which ! have proposed should be adopted, the 
inhabiUints of the Carnatic must continue to be wrcudied, the nabob 
must remain an indigent bankrupt, and his country an useless and 
pensive Uirthen to th(‘ (Company and the nation/' This was not the only 
proof that this subject had engaged the most serious attention of Lord 
^^oruwallis, for, in a letter wiitten two y<*ar> afterwmds, his lordship 
'(Observed, that, “ If tliere had been the least chance of obtaining the 
nabob’s acqun‘sccncc, be should, without hesitation, Jtave been ready 
to lui\(‘ proposed to him, as the plan he*-! calculated for promoting his 
own interest fort, imd the happiness <d‘ the inhabitants ot the 

Carnatic, that lie should enliust the (.’ompany wjtli the entire manage^ 
ment of tlie country, under an engagement to pay him regularly a libe^ 
rai portion of its u*vemies, for the maintenance (nf his family, and th6 
support of his dignity.” The hou.^unnlxT saiti, that he need not 
remind the house, that this plan (‘xacth’^ corresponds with that which 
was proposed hy l/ud Tow is to Ali ILissein, Of tlu* practical vvisfloiii 
of that ])laii no luati could doubt, when w'e find, notwithstanding all 
that bad b(‘eu doiu* by Ijoid Macartney, by Sir Audnbald Campoell; 
and by Lord C’ornwallis, that the evils of the nabob’s adiuiuistratioii 
still continued to exist as late as 179o, and to require correction. Lord 
Buckingbaiiishiie, lu his minute dated in October, obscrved| 

That no comment could be lequired to shew tliat tliat species of go- 
vernment, if it d<*served the name of government, contaim^ the most 
grievous oppressions of the people, the certain inipoverishuient of the 
country, and tlu' inevitable decay of revenue, ” Jun>rcssed as his lord- 
4«hi|> was with a serious conv lctum of that truth, be looked with extreme 
anxiety to the nature of the security provided by the treaty of 1792; 
and lus lordship stati'd his o[)iniun, that tlure w as no other remedy than 
placing the districts pledged for the security of the subsidy, in the bands 
of the Company. I’ho conduct of hk noble friend was btglily approved 
by the court of directors, who sincerely lamented that the nabob could 
not be prevailed upon to adopt the modificat on td* the treaty proposed 
by Lord Bucfeingliamsbirc, which, they observed, was founded upon 
principles of sound policy, humanity, anc’ justice; tiny tlu're.lo^ 
directed his noble friend to renew the proportion in tbeir name. So 

L 
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indeed, were the court of directors und the government at home? 
ihipressed with the absolute necessity of this arrangement, that they 
requested Lord Wellesley to make a short stay at Madras, on hiwS way to 
Bengal, in order to prevail upon the nabob to agree to the plan pro- 
posed by Lord Buckinghamshire, But these were not the only testi- ; 
monies of this branch of the question to which he could refer the house^ 
We find, said the hon, member, in the papers before us, that as late aJ 
the year 1801, the opinions of Lord Powis strengthening and confinn- 
ihg those of his predecessors: his lonlship observed, that it was inaie- 
fial for him to repeat, and with impressive earnestness, that no security, 
sufficiently extensive and efficient for the British interest in the Car* \ 
natic, can be derived from the treaty of 17DC ; and that no divided 
power, however modified, can possibly avert the ruin of that dt'\ (utd < 
country.** The hon. member declared, that, after the opinions of Lord 
Macartney, Lord Cornwallis, Lord Buckinghamsliire, and Lord Bowis, 
publicly recorded, and to which he hud endeavoured to draw the atten- 
tion of the house ; after the fullest enquiries on the spot, possessh g 
^Iso, as Lord Wellesley did, every means of acquiring correct infonua* ‘ 
tion, he could not feel surprised, that Lord WellosKy shoultl leave 
considered the late arrangement in the Carnatic as founded in the wisest 
policy. Its impolicy, however, had hcen argued upon grounds, in Ids 
humble opinion, quite erroneous. It had been rornarla d by those w;)^ 
differed from him on this bceasion, that formerly we had no invidionJ*^ 
duties to discharge, that the nabolfs govmnment exa(‘ied the vevtMuie 
and inflicted the punishments, that they were regavtled as the oppiw— 
sors, whilst w'e were considered us the benefactors of tl^ coumry ; init 
that now w'c bad changed places with the uaboh ; anl| Ve v ere then 
gravely asked, whether it was wise to have pikeii ,«|pou ours(dvcs a ta>k 
which must render us odious to the natives? 'jl’d tltis point, the Imji. 
member said, he could speak from bis own })crs()iuil knovvledgCj for he' 
was employed for seven or eight years making surveys of tlie eounlrV, 
and traversed every part of it, and he believed he, might venturi* to say, 
that, at the time he quitted India, no European had see n mon* of the 
Carnatic than himself ^ he had many opportunities oi‘ learning the 
sentiments of the Inhabitants, and he had no he^iraiion in d(‘elining, 
that they invariably spoke in praise and admiration i>f ll\e system pur- 
sued during tlu* period that the country had bciai undiT the manage- 
ment of the Company's servants ; and with detestation and ahhorreace 
of the nabob's managers, whose opprcs.'>iou ami eriu lty were so great, 
that he had known all tlie inhabitants of a village fly from the nabob's 
territories, during the night, to seek protection in those of the Com- 
pany, or perha[)S to retire altogether into ilie dominions of the ni/.am,’^ 
or of Tippoo SuUaun. 

' It might be argued, however, (and some had already made the 
attempt) that, although the late arrangement in the Carnatic was 
founded in justice and policy, thi‘ family of Mahomed Ali had strong 
claims on the liberality and indulgence of the British government. It 
may, therefore, continued the hon. member, be wortli while to examine 
how far such claims are well founded. From our earliest connectiou 
with Mahomed Ali, we had reason to be dissatisfied with liiin for his: 
want and honour, instances of which had been recorded as far 
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feacli as the aditiinistrations of IVtr. Hoiichier and Mr, Dupre ; and thd 
^s^overntnent of Madras luwl declared, that the nabob^s conduct was sucht 
i)*' to destroy all confidence in his engagements. Lord Macartney 
i>bs<‘rvcd, that the recoids were full of essential failures on the part of 
the nabob in his jiecunlar}' engagements. In the war with Hyder Ali^ 
ui 1780, we applit'd to the nabob, in vain, for assistance; the same 
’iidien we were preparing for tlic war in 1790. In the w^ar of 1799> the 
gov eminent was compelled to call upon die nabol> for pecuniar}^ assist- 
«mcc, Ibr when Lord Weiicsley assumed the government of India, he 
loimd an exluiustc'd treasury, and our credit very low. The nabob pro^- 
ini^^d three lacks of pagodas, no very large sum ; but it will scarcely 
he hi iieved, that he ad\anced only 16,000 pagodas, or 6,400/./ private 
indniduals siif wed meue 7-cal, and, to the honour of the Britisli com- 
meo lal hou^^Cb at Madias, they afforded every possible assistance, and 
eiKibl<‘d the army to lno^e from our fiontier to Seringapatam. But this 
want of attachment to his allies was not confined to failures in his pecu- 
iilaiy engagements ; the nabob actually shewed an indifference to the 
Biitish aiteie^ts, which might justly be attributed to disaffection. In 
a better fiorn the Madras government to the court of directors, Augtist, 
171/9, tht \ observed, “ \Ve aie concerned to inlbnu you, that this i si 
not the only instance in wduch wx’ have had to lament an indifference to 
the success of our measures on tho part of his highness, for, instctid of 
ealhiig forth the rosoiirc(‘s of the Carnatic, for the supply of your army, 
his inglnu*ss\ manageis, in (*vei v province of his dominions, not only 
w ithheld all a-'sistaiiee from their respective distiicts, but opposed every 
possible object to the passagr* of supplie-*, pnxMircd for the use of the 
ann\, bcvorul the hums of his hi«hmss^ dominions.” And the govern- 
ment lit home, in a Ictier to lUngal, dated ih<‘ 4th of December, IBOO, 
im*titum '({ tlic particulars of the tiaholfs conduct regarding the fort of 
< iiundcrnagheiiy, and observed, that a inoie decided instance of dis- 
atn'‘\on could scaively be imagined.” — Under all these circumstances 
(4 thi’ nabob’- icp< al( d. he might almost say constant, failure in his 
« irjagenu'T.ts ; (4 lus indiffeienec to the British interests, an indifference 
onounine:; lu ailv to di'affeeiion ; of his violation of the treaty of 
mU onl) In gjariling assignments on the districts which were mortgaged 
ro lie Uoinpanv as tiu' sominty for his subsidy, but also by entering 
into a sM‘it i eorresponcleitee w ith 1’ippoo Sultaun, the implacable enemy 
of the IhiHsh name m India ; the hon. member contended that wx 
w< le jiistifn d in eonsuleiing the treaty of 17(12 as annihilated, and 
in adopting whate\<'r measmcs wc deemed neeessaiy to secure our 
lights in ilu‘ C’anuuie. W ith this view', it was the intention of the Bri- 
li-h gov( inmeiU to have madi' a eomuuiuieation to the nabob, Omdut 
III Oiniah, of ilie proofs which tin s had obtained of Ins having carried 
oil a ^eerit conespondmice with Tipi/oo Sultaun, contrary to the stipu* 
jations of the tie.ity of 1792. He luid pnwiously been apprised of his 
violation of th.it treaty by gianting assignments on me mortgaged 
distiicl^. Ciieiinistanees ot expediency, bowiwer, interrnpleil thiscom^ 
inuuication : it was piotraeted by the nabob’s illness; and his death 
frnstiated the wash of the British government to obtain fioni him sati$- 
fa<noi y seenriiy lor thidr riglits in the Carnatic. Beleased from 
treaty of 1792, whuh had been repeatedly violated by the nabob, wilh 
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the recorded opinions of Lord Macartney, f^ord Cornwallis, Lord Burk-» 
Inghamhhirc, and fxml Powis, that no divided power, however m<»di- 
fied, could possibly avert the utter ruio of the Oamatic, the opinion of 
i4>rd Wellesley was» further strengthened in thcscj sentiincnis by a letter 
from the secret committee, approved by the bonixl of control, trans- 
mitted to biiu in June, !?<)<>* In this letter the secret committco 
jObservod, ** Jn the event of a war with Ttppoo Sul/aun, the respective* 
rountricH of the nabob of Arrot and the rajaS'of Tun jure, wdl, of course, 
romt» under the Company’s managemenf, mul they direct that they be 
reiitmnished without special orders from its, or the court of direc- 
tors.” Without entering into any detailed examination ol‘ the ('<mieiiis 
of this let h*r, he would be satisfied with men'ly begging the hou^e to 
remark, that even ujion a genera] priu<dple of expediency, and without * 
my knowledge of the secret eorrespondeuee found at Seringa]>alain, the 

f overninent at hovne ordered Lord Wellesley nut to r(‘iitu)uish the 
Wnatic, even upon the eouelusion of a ])C*aeC with 'rip]M)o SulKuni. 
Therefore, he was elfearly of opinion, that, under all these eiicunistaiwcs, 
it was the duty of Lord Wellesley to form siuh an ariauiicuuMit Ibr llu* 
future administratiou of the affairs of the Carnatic, as hhouid lesult 
from a full conskleralum of the relative bituation of the nabob and the 
East India Company ; the ruinous consetjuences of the n^peated \ iola- 
tion«i pf the treaty of 179^2; the inteiests of the inhahilants of tin* 
eountry ; the sceuriiy of the Jh'itish government ; and the orders that 
had been received from tbc court of directors. A didiculiy, 1 k)\v(‘\(m-, 
aro<ie with respect to the p(U‘son who was t<j succeed to whaieier degn'ir 
of power it might be tlecined safe to place in the hands of the -ueei -(sur 
of Omdut 111 Omrah. Ifis kgitimate and adopted son was eonsidiitd 
cjntitled to a conditional proferemv; but when, um'er tin* suggestion of 
those who had been the advisers of his Failu'r, he lefusorl to aeec'de to 
the terms wliic]i it had bt‘Come necessary to annex to the ‘situation of 
ina!)ob of the Carnatic, tin* succession, sid)|t‘(‘l to the ‘'tipulalions 
required, was oH(‘ied to, and aeeejited by, tlie next legitimate' luir, ihr 
ison of Ameer ul Omrah, and grandson of IVI.jliouied Ali. Ihil it had 
been said, that that arrangement in the (kinmtie was heeuu, eoutimud, 
and concluded, with a rapidity ivhi<*li was obscrvatik' m all tin* ton ign 
transactions of the 13<‘iigal go>ernment: it was, no doubt, lasy to make, 
bur it certainly was as easy to refute, suelum a-.s(*ition. S<d*ai irom that 
rapidity with whieli tiie heugal go\ernmenl was imjustiy ehaigid, it 
appears that Lord V\k'lk*slcy iniestigaled the business with ilie most deli- 
berate caution. He appoint ed eommissioners (ol whom, in eonscijueiuH' of 
what had fallen from the lion. bmoiK't who opc'iicd the debate, he should 
say a few wouh Ix'fon* he sat <Iowu) to examim* tl# persons eonecrn<‘d 
in the eorrtspoiuk nee, and to aseiTlain the nature of the eonncN'tion 
between tlie nahohs of the Cainatic and I’ipjioo Sultauii ; he reported 
thc])roceedings to the seer<*t commiltet' and to the board of control ; and 
it was not until f-oul Wellesley w^is jiiformetl by those high authorities, 
tijat their sentiments pc'rfeetly coincided with his own, and with I^ord 
Powis’s that he gave bis final iiislruetions on the subjec't, two years 
■after discovery of the correspondence of the nabob wdth Tippoo 
Sulr|ij||the charge, therefore, of precipitancy, was <}uite unfoiimlod, 
Thcll^y with Azeeiu ul Dowlah w’^as concluded iu July, 1800 ; it w^is 
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immediately transmitted to England, and it was now only necessary 
slicvv that it was approved of by the government at home. The 
would, he flattered himself, agree with him, that a luinty decision 
not been pronounced upon that important measure. In Seplembef^t 
1B02, fourteen mouths after the treaty bad been concluded, the secret 
committee having liad thepapers along tunc under consideration, wrote 
^iiOrd Powis as follows : VV"e do not feel ourseivijs c^^illed upon to cntei^ 

into the detail of the cireimistances connected with tiie case, or to shi^' 
at length the reasoning upon iliosc circumstances, which has led , 

conclusion we have come to, after the fullesl and most deliberate cautiohiJ^ 
It is eiiougit to state to j’ou, that we arc fully prepared, upon the 
as at present Wfore us, to approve and conlii jn the treaty in question 
and we are of ojiinion, tliat, acting under the insnuctions of the 
governor-general, you stand fully justilied (upon tlie evidouce, writteni . 
as well as oral, on which you proceeded) in deeinhig the rights of thfe 
family of Mahomed Ali, as existing under former treaties, to have been 
wholly forfeited, by the systematie perfidy and ireaehcry of the lai^. 
nabobs of the Carnatic, Wallah Jah and Omdnt ul Omrah, in hretich 
of their solemn treaties with tiie Company. The elalms of the family; 
having been thus forhdted, and a riglit having aeenied to the Company 
of making provision, at their discretion, for the rnluiv safely (d* th^S 
Cariialic, we are furl her of opinion, tluit the nature of the seeuriiy 
which has been provid<‘d hy the treaty be* tlie deibnee* and pi\‘.servation 
of our interests in that (|uarter, of a satisiaelory deseviplionf' After 
having so long troubled tlie liouse, he vrouid merely observt;, that the 
view which he iiad takeri ol' this •'iibjeet was iormed u[H)n an attentive 
perusal of the [mjiers laid Ixdiu'e pariiatm nt, iqnxii whk’h alone vre could 
form onr jndginenl. Indci'd, the substance, almost tlic wdiole, of the 
speeelj with which he liad presianed to irouliK' tin* house, was loumh'd 
upon those doeuinents, and he should thert fore oppose the Resolu<ioii$ 
moved by the hon. baronet, '.riu* hon. baronet, however, in s})eaking 
of the eominission(?rs, had us(‘<l an epithet, which, the hon. inembetf 
said, he w'as sure lu' would not liave done, if he had been personally 
:ie<]uain ted w ith th(‘m ; and yet a very slight examination ot the papers 
would have enabl(‘d tlu* bon. baronet to have known those gentk'rncn by 
c]iaracl(*r and reputatiiin. WhateviT opinion tlie hon. baronet might 
have formed of tliose gontleuKui, he could assure him that there were 
not in th<^ house, noi m tin; (‘ounlry, two men of a higher sense of 
honour, oi‘ more eonseientious and honourable feeling, (k)ionel Closer 
so highly distinguished by his talents, his 55(*al, atid integrity, was resi- 
dent at the eourl of Poonah ; if he were in this country, lie shcaild have 
wisliod liiin to have he<ai examined at the bar ol the house, and he was 
persuaded that the hon. haroiu't would have lonued a didereiU opinion 
of the secret corros])ondenee IVom that which he entertained. With 
Mr. AV'ebbe, late chief semcl ary to the government of Madras, the 
hon. member said he had been in liabils of the most adectioaate friend-^ 
ship ; unfortunately for his friends and liis country, this valuable public 
olheer was dead ; be saevifieed his life in the service ot his country t 
he was a man of the nicest sense of honour, justly looked u]> to as one 
of the highest characters in India ; he could truly say, that Dir. Webhebs 
memory was uuiversally revered. His noble and independent mind 
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ifopld not have allowed him — [Here the feelings of the hon. member 
so overptiwf iTfl him, that he ^\iis unable to proceed, and s^t down.] 

on account of the lateness of the hour, and the 
iitJimher of hon, members who had yet to speak upon the subject, pro- 
'j^sed that the debate should be adjourned to Wednesday, June the 1st, 
Which was ordered accordingly. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


IVednesdm/f Jtwe 1. 


CONDUCT OF MARQUTS WELLESLEY. 

On the motion of Sir Thomas Tnrton, the order for resuming the 
udjournid (K hate on die Cainatic Question, was read. No person rising 
to speak, the question was put on the first Ri'solution, and the gallery 
w’as cleared for a division; but Mr. Sheridan liaving suggested to Sir 
T. I'urUin to withdraw his Resolutions of fact and distinct charges, in 
order to bring the wliole mailer more satisfactorily to issue on tlic 
general quest ion, whether fiOrd W^'lleslcy’s conduct in the transactions 
willi respect to the Carnal ie, was or w'as not eonsistent wdtli justice, or 
with the character and honour of n Ih’ilish nation ? a debate arose on 
tills pro[)osition, on which strangers wore, again admitted. When the 
gallery was n’-opened, 

Mr. WuT.LESLUY 1^0 UK was speaking. lie had no objection to 
come to issue this or any otiu r night upon any charge the right hon. 
gentleman, or any other person, might have to prefer against Lord 
Wellesley- lie would not sit silent when it was insinuaU'd that his noble 
relative or his friends w ished to stifle inquiry. It was no evidence (rf a 
disposition to blink the question, that Lorri Wellesk^y’s friends were 
desirous to come to the vot(' provoking a fresh debate. Tlie 
debate on tlie former night hail closed with a spi'erh from an bon. mem- 
ber (C’olom I Allan), who liad been an cye-witncs.s of the transactions in 
the <Airnaiie, and who w as in no way connected with Jxird Wellesley, 
declaring tin* whole of the matter contained in the charges, to be gross 
and nnlbundi'd calumnies. In the full confidence, not only of the inno- 
cence, but of the bighly meritorious conduct of Lord Wellesley, he W'as 
ready to meet any tiling that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) 
bad to urge, how ever aw ful it ma^ be to contend wdth the great talents 
and elocpu’nre of tliat right hon. gentleman, matured and methodized 
by a six yi^ars' preparation. He knew' the magnitude 
ot th(^j|Hcrs bo should have to contend with, but in the cause of truth 
he '^ItBWM’mt he deficient in boldness. He knew he expressed himself 

during the last six years, and more parti- 
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(Cularly diiilng the last three years, he had exhibited, as every one 
allow, no small stock of patience. He did not pretend to be so callous,’ 
as not to feel indignation when the lioii. baronet who brought these, 
charges, said, that Lord Wellesley’s eoiiduct in India had been such as 
to eoiivince him, that no man could retain honour or honesty in that 
country. The lion, baronet, in thus expre.ssirig himself, only u.sed his 
*^)arliamentary privilege of freedom ol sp<‘ech, but he had to the 
full extent of that privilege, in u&ing language winch he dared not use 
elsewhere. He contended, that the jndgineiiL of the hous>e, iiowever 
pronounced, after the discussion and investigation that had taken place, 
would be decisive of the case. If the decision siiouid be imfavoiirable 
to Lord Wellesley, he would bow to it as a iair condemnation ; if it 
. should be favourable, be would rely on it as a full and fair acquittal. He 
was convinced that Lord W'ellesley had been actuated by no principles 
but a regard for the honour and iiUerest of his country ; and in this con- 
viction he boldly met those accusations, which, if he thought them at all 
founded in fact, In* should shrink from, and hide li is face at a distance 
from this house, and from the society in which he had the honour to 
associate*. 

jVlr. Shkiudan regrett(*d tliat the hon. gentleman had so totally mis- 
conei'ivetl him. He Itad never said that that hon. gcntk iiian, or any of 
his friends, were anxious to blink the ([uestioii ; but lie had said the 
very reverse. He bad Miid, too, wdiat lie would rt peat, that moving Hie 
previous question w^as not the way to obtuin for tiu; noble marquis, the 
honourable and satisfactory investigation so nnieli w ished for by his, 
friends. It was not diiectly me(*tingllie very serious eharges broughtagainst 
that noble lord. As to llu‘ part he took in tlie prt'sent question, tlie boa. 
gentleman knew well that he could not be intlnencf'd by any other 
^motive than a sense of [uiblic duty. As to the IVaienial intemperance 
of the hou. gentlcMuan, lie was willing, if not to approve, at least, to 
overlook it ; at the same time he denied that any tiling had ever fallea 
from him that wi*nt to impeach the private moral character of the noble 
manpiis ; though he always thought, and w'as still of opinion, that that 
noble lord betrayed, too often, a misehievous ambition, tliat might be 
ultimately ruinous to the llritish interests in the Last. He would repeal 
* his wish, that the worthy bax'oucl would wave bis antix-edcnt Kesolu- 
'^lions, and come at once to the immediate ])oint cit issue, as to Lord 
VV^ellcsley’s conduct witli respect to the Carnatic. 

Mr. Wkllf.sley Pole stated, that when tlu; bon. baronet had 
opened his Resolutions, an hon. friend of his (Mr. Wallace) gave 
notice that he would move the prt vious (juesiioii on tlic Resolutions of 
'fact, and a direct negative on tlie criminating Resolution, for which he 
proposed to substitute a resolution of approbation. 

Sir John Ansthutheu tlumgbt it a most extraordinary proceeding, 
that after the course just stut<‘d sliould ]tave been laid down in the pre- 
sence of the right lion, geiuleman, a fortnight since, and la* had heard 
it, and was ready to speak on it without exeepiion, he all at once caiiu* 
forward this niglit to reverse all tliat had been done, and substitute a 
general question. Nothing but the previous question would bo a proper 
proceeding on some of the Resolutions, The others were to be met 
directly ia the most decided manner. 
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Mr. Wailacts felt liimsclf warranted l>y llie practicf^ of parliament 
in proposing tin* previou's quesiion on tlu‘ liesoliitioris of fact. 'I’o the 
criuiinatorv liesolution he jjroposed a direct negative, to be followed np 
with a Uebolu lion of approbation. There could be no question that a 
decision on these Kcsolutions t\ould fully convey the sense of the house. 
The hon. haronct who opened tlic charge, and every other person whq 
$poke on tiic question, trcatc‘d of it in its full c\leiit. 

Sir Thom A s Tckton eoiibidered that his Kesolulion ought to be 
agreed to w'ithout a question. On the fourth Hesoiution, vhiehwas 
criminating, lie thought tlie hunse ought to go into a coininitteo. Jhnd- 
ing that the Resolutions were to b<‘iu(‘t in tins manner, he sliould ilivkle 
the house on every one of them ; and on the fourth, eliminating Lord 
Wellesl(*v, not personally, but in his ju'ls, he should again .state to ihc’ 
bous{> hi.^ reasons for eonlinning the Ue^olulion, 

The (juestiou being called for, the house dividc'd on the lirsL Resolu- 
tion. Two divisions then look ])iaee in suec'essioii. That on the first 


i(.e.solutioii was 

J'or the pr(‘Vfous cjiu^'tiou - - Wi 

I’oi tlie Ki'solution - - - - IS 

jMajonty - - - — 84 

On the se<*ond Resolution, tluMiumbers vseic, 

I'or th(‘ jnvvious qutsiion - - t()<) 

3\)r the Rcsolutnui - - - gj 

Majority - - - — B-; 


Tor about an hour aihn* ibis, sHangers wvre ( xiduded from llie gal- 
lery. On our leluni we (blind 

Ml . CL J on N s I o N i: addie.-'^ing tlu house, and (‘ondeinning, in strong* 
ti’nns, the e(Mi(luet puisiK^d tovviirds the voung prinec' of the ( 'avnalie, 
AU il ussein, V, h< had been, for no eiline, punishc d with griatcr seve- 
rity tluui wa^ inerii(‘(] by tiu* guilty perM>n who liad pie(vdal him ; and 
no man could enierlain a doubt as to tin* inannei in wbieh lu' came by 
ills end, after lie bad been given into the powc'r of another punci'. It. 
had been U'^ked, whether the govemnient of India woukl ])Ut a young 
man upon tlie throne of the (’arnati(‘, who was susp(‘(‘ted not to be cor- 
dially tb( ir fiicnd ? If there was any hmndalion lor that argmnenl, if 
Was out‘ ofmueii greater validit\ tor excluding Oindul ul Oinrah. The 
faliier, wlio posse^‘'ed his inlu’iiiaiu'c in the greaKs^t splendour, had 
jmieh more means of doing mischief than his son. An hon. gentleman 
uliospok** oil ;i formei debate, hadgreatly inisre[)rcs<‘nt(*d the fact, when 
b(‘ said iIk nabob of the Carnutu? owed bis power to tlie East India' 
iaunpaiiv. At one lime it was owing to tlie assistance 1 lie C Join pany 
r(’ceivc‘d Innn the naiuil) A\'ai!ali Jab, that our existeiiei* was preserved 
along tlie coast lan-dering on lys teiritories, when the French attai^ked 
Us near fort St. David. It wa> said the nabobs W(*rc only a sort of lords, 
and that they had no aiUhoiiiy m the luuulry. I’lu* very eontrarv of 
tln^ was the fact. The nahoh was a legitimate sover(‘ign, and the East 
Indm Company aekiiow lodged him as such, by bolding territory from 
luin|— Tlu* hon. gentleman tlu*ii entered into a history of various trans- 
actions iu India, to shew that it was contrary to the principles and 
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|^ra(Mcc of t/VJ' goYf muK'iii, at formrr pmocU, to kc\]) 
t}u* tcjiiloiy of uau\o Al the coucliisic’U of a wai vsith Ti|y{^ 

Soltaaii^ Ui» toriilUjii<s wliicU \\v liafl taken }»ovsC'-Man ol chuint? liosf<j|w 
ueie u ^itor<*d to likn. In o}vj)o^iUon to this*, and other acts of % 
^iiTuiar kind, \uis our own roijvenienc< to ht ^et up aS4 a pk*a for 
li<^e ^ 'Fhe iel{( T'- of Lord Cornwallis had be. n cpioled, during a foim^ 
^Uc})a(o, in j>idcr to justify this procet ding. Jiul the eonduct (f 
CopnviJlis wa^ that of ill's aetuaily giving up tiio tenitory he 
ai> ]>eloiu}ing to tli<' iribob ; an<iwni> it not cxlidordiiuiry that tins 
should Ikuc 1)1 cn (juot^'d lor tlie purpose oi jn-'til'Mng an opposite 
diu-t ^ loo aet to whicli tlie atuiitiori of tee iioiihe v\a'. noW' calltef, 
juou (u»i of a eoindetiou, tiiat to estabiisli our dominions m the Ew# 
no lull of the tenilories hi longing to the native jutnee-^ ^bould be 
f(‘r((l to H'nmiu in thdrluiiuis. Hut he would ask if tlfe svsteui 
iinswcnd in point of poih'y f Were we gaiiu'ts by it, even m 
} .ifit r \o : the very reverse was the fact. As soon as w e got pciw 
session of any additional teriitoiy in Ituha, the estaWisiunent uccmaiy 
to support ft iuid eal(jr-up Uu pioht ; and n was now a \\ell-knoTfii)ti 
(ad, that W(' reo<‘ived l(ss iiiomy, hi point of revenue, from the 
sive dominions in our pO'*s(‘s^w>n, than we Kxmved when we htld theia 
fr<im tin* nabob, ll Wtis evident, then fore, the sy^U niliad not answered, 
t ith<‘r in ]>oliey, or in [>ceuniaiy advantagi. As ro seei^ov, we hud 
ac(|unvd none, for everv day proved, thrt tin* \jsi extent ol out dond'- 
iiioiis III the jaist made the siciirity )es*» and less. If tin* Iioum* want^id 
»^ni c X in I pie, lie would I'all to their toeoik cMon tlio inutinv at 
It Inul alwa^'s been tlic sentiineut <ff Lord I'onnvaihs, luai it vvas ofthr 
by inodination and justuT dial wc could ever <‘\[>eet to n‘nder ourdoila^ 
nion> in Asia seeuK, and prevent those passions nnd beart-burniii^ 
nhieli so fu'queutjy oeeiim'd in those distant possessioiw. 

M 1 . H i r s n i: li Ki' k n K entei ed into a defence of the governnient o£' 

India, in depiiving the nabob of his dominions , because he had 
a ilmnife^t dispontion to fav our and aid the Fiench. Tlie greatest 
he Mild, cxi^t<»d in tlu Carnatic. The hon. member then wmt «o 
back into the history of the ('arnatie as the year 176B, and fwihited 
«iuch abuses as. he tliought inukred tlie tniorfeieneeof the Imlia gov<5|^ 
meat higiily necessai} . ile >poke at eou^ideruide lengtli in ov<‘ulpal|i^ 
of tiie nobk uiartjni$, and in favonr of the iwevious quesliom lie 
merated tlie impoitiiU feevviees ht hu<l rendcretl his conmvy, whk'h 
mnniiest from the documents upon th(‘ table of the bouse: and he vmsf 
convinced that from a f»}r ronsidci^ation of tlu subject™ the house mftlt 
ivqqidt the noble marquis of tin criminal pait of the (‘narge. ile 
imted tJte conduct of other gpvcmoi> o( India, who had relni nod vvt^' 
tuubtaincd charsictetj with of the nobfe marquis, and ntended. 
tliat he, sm wellrts they, w as eiuitted tu tlie approbation of * h cenniryt^ 
ile wub well persuaded tliat no ofluTmemmi’es than those e ’ i by 
noble marquis could hau‘ iccund tluMiSelltv 'of the m/ Axki4{^ 
amt li^dhought, from the peculiar circumsta icts of tin « / atry, be 
Inlly uatjimited m i)u* hue of couduet he pmsm^d. An\ b. ttv who 
liace the Otrlgin of our coinuction with thp i.abob, wv.**! . ob^crx^C, 
the actions of lUo tmble marquis wete mafkid by a degree of pvudeneo 
and highly becoming hh stiuation U India. 

M 
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, ; Mr. Grant saiJ iuj was rcbirlaut to tn>ub](‘ ijjc lionsc on a MiljjccJ, 
winch hafl alrcauly received so ample a di^’iission ; imt he oonceivoc) 
that his situation as a director ot‘ the East India ('oinpany iinj>oscd on 
him llicdiily of otlering liis sentiuKMits on the oreasion. As lie under- 
stood, however, that several other jj^cntlernon, ns well as fiimseli', wished 
to dcl>ate ilie last Resolution, he should [woj.ose, iVoni lh<' lateness of 
.the liour, to postpone llie consldcnuion of that branch of th(‘ (|u< stioi^ 
iill an early day. (A cry of go on, go on ; on wiiiels the hon. nieinber 
resinned liis spc'Ci'h.) 

' Tile chief (;ause^ assigned h\ llu' govennnent■^ id‘ India for {!;«' d'']io- 
Bition of the family of Alahomed Ali, had been llu' alicged h.o;;n!iiv of 
the princes of that bouse towaids us and ai>o a eero'-poiulcic -■ 
thc^’’ wen^ diseover<‘d to ha\<' nuiintaincd with tin' sovcnc'ign^ ei vK^ni'e, 
whiolt eorresjiondenee wa< .stalerl to liasa^ b \ n nitc rlv >iib ^ . i , e of 
their existing engagements with ifie Briti^li povona lUii tie* ea^e had 
been argued in the Ifouse on scmK'V.hat dilVcrcni grounds. I'in* nabul) 
of the Carnatic laid bemi reiirevcnted as llu- linalaiorv and vass.d ol'ouv 
go\ernm(‘nt, as liaving abused tb.e t'baig“ i uuniiit ted h» him !)\ a seiii's 
of gross mi.s-gov( nnnent, nbieh bad iv'duei'd ibe {‘ouii:rv to a ^tah* of 
the most dreadful ilisorder, and as having, ibercfore, ja-hiy l’oriv‘il('d (dis 
exalted situation. In order lo inecT, as lar as possildc, tlie dilieicnt 
views in wliic'h the cp-esiion iuul been eon -idcied, th(‘ lion. fUn^'tor "iidti 
he would hrst eoneisely n'vicw ihe nuti re and jnogKss of our ct/uncc'- 
tion witli till' nabob ; lu'xt, ]i<‘ w<udd consider ibe ^'freer*; of lidis eon- 
inection on tbul jirina^'s adminisir.iiion, siu'iuMi'tg u.xler ib • '< ad ibo 
disorders uitlr*niiieb Ins administration sIochI eijniged : be v,i\ !d then 
comment on the accusations that liad been hiau’.gbt agam-t iniboh 
of a breach of faith; ami, lastly, -VNould sIkuiIn e\anii!R how laranv 
of the eircuiTi stances imaitioned laid autlimiHal us in our la.te a^:oim[t- 
tion of his territory. 

Anwar u l>ieii (’awn, Mr, (irant sa-h, th(‘ gnud'bLther of tin' lat-- 
nabob, had beiai appointed to ilie nabnloJdp of ibe C’:n'i>'0 le by llu 
gixal Ni/.ain ui Muiek ; and, timugb In nii iiU'au.s ai' iinuiaeulan ehn- 
nutter, bad yet been, in ib.is re^|H‘e^ superior to the geiier dii;. oi imiian 
princes. Tliis ]>erson Imd perl-bi'd in a luUtlea ,n'n.a tb.e ibenej, and 
Cbmuta Salu’b, v, ho was a pri'tendi'S to tb. * mduibship ol' ihe (. • untie. 
*ri)(* (‘IdcsL son o{ ^\jUsar u IHen o a> taken orjsuu.er in lb.*' eng-.M.n > lent ; 
hut his second son, Mahomed All, luiviug esea’ped, a]>pl!e«l for a^o Mne(‘ 
to the Hrilisii. Tlic' iiiordimne ambition of tin iueiuh haf{ in this 
timi' <‘omj)b‘lely alarmed lie? fbjgh.di ^'mnjiacv’s govm-inueins m the 
East. It was evidc'iit that, imdi‘r coiner of ting i I k* ]'r'‘i<.“U'aoiis 

of a native pitnce, t!i(‘ f'roj>eh were i’ormiug ihcmos' ambitious '-ei omes 
of territorial aggyaudisi'nient in India, 'i'ids \*,a->a |u\>spee: in the last 
degree dan geroii- [o our Inl'a’cst and notliieg- remained for u-^ but to 
contend agaiu'-t lb()^e jsowerfui (nuanies with Hxdronn weujious ; tliai 
is, l>y supporting a rival eaiubalath fo*’ llu- rule i/f ih'- i'anialie. Actu- 
ated by tlu'se vieus, w<- embraced Mahc'rned Ali'- piojiosals, and took 
arms ostensiiily in his eaiNo-, but really in ear own. Such lied been t!‘'C 
origin of our intimate eoniu'etion with the nabobs ol' Ar(-ot. 'Hie 
general^^TectnCss ol' thU slalt-ment, Air. fjruut said, would ap]uNu- 
from ullpi' hisioricai accounts of these trausacthms ; amL indeed, would 
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hi\ aiiowcd bv every p(Mso!i who was coinpetenily informed on the 
^iibjvcL 

'i'iu'sc atlniilted facts h was material lokccp in view, because our late 
a[>ju(>})riaMon ol' the Carnatj<‘ had been vindicated partly on tlie ground 
that the nabob was ojiiy the creature of our power; and that, consc- 
apieiilly, our removal oi' liiin from his high station was the mere resump- 
tion of an e\is{encc winch we had ourselves he'^1owed. Could these 
]♦^crnises he even t-stahiislicff, it was far from (‘l<*ar that tiiey would war- 
lani tih' e^;ne]usion that was attempted to be drawn from ihem ; mid, 
<‘eriainly, wl]at<‘S('r might have been our (len«aiicls on the gratitude of 
the famib of M ahomed Aii, we had, at length, exatned a payment in 
tub; huTtlu fact was, tiiat the promises themselves were notoriously 
false. It wa-. eerUunly not likely that, without our aid, Mahomed Ali 
would (•'. c r lja\e hecn ah{(‘ to <\sLahlish himselt in the sovereignty ot Ids 
patt rnai dominions; but, undoubtedly, it was as bttie likely that, with- 
out those advantages, and that hold on the opinion of the natives, which 
an ailianee with th/ family of Ainvar u Uien Cawn had aiforded us, we 
sinujld c.wer have laxii .sncccsslul in a siriigglc, which, in spit(‘ oi all the 
iicijrs that we (‘cndd command, and the mo>t powertul taicnis to direct 
Old rt*sourecs, had, it was well known, long been doubtful and perilous 
in tile extreme. To say tlie tiUtb, b\ far tlu' greater part of our poli- 
tical and tcTritorird rights in lie* ('arnatic, liad prolc'sscdly been derived 
tinongh the title wiiieh Mahomed Ali possessed to the nabobslilp ; the 
^verv liiie on whieh it was now found convenient to throw' a slur. How 
(a! tlie nabob miglit lx* obliged to us for seivn'es which were confessed 
io !)(' pel tdniied tVoin iiitcncsti d motive s, the lion, director said he would 
not dererinine ; bur cd' tins he was Mire, that the obligations on our part 
were, ■'! Kao, eniially grt‘at, and, eonsccptently, that the argument 
diMwn fiom I ! le fav ours w iiieh we had forme liy conferred on the nabob’s 
laiin!}', wa‘' c \at‘t!y as just as it was generous. 

W'haUwer miglu have' been the dei’e(‘ts of the uabob’s title, we had 
pi’eehidt'd (.iirseivc"^ from any notice oi them, by hitving fully aeknow- 
d biin as Jaw Ini nabtjb of the C arnatic. His title* hud also Ijecn fully 
ix'cognised by llir i'rc'in h, m tlie treaty of Varis, I7f)d; by the Siiba- 
had.n- ol‘ tin 'Dc'ccim in 17 f>d; and by the Mogul in 1773. The import- 
ance of his iitli* to us was evident from the stress whieh the Company 
laid on the r^’ognition of it by the I'reiieh, as would appear from the 
(<»lloW'ing v'(!id>, in a letter wiilieii by the directors to the gov<Anment 
of foil St. George, and dated Mareli 9, 17()3. A farther advantage 
we ho]>e to dorivt* from the recognition of this prince (the nabob), and 
of Saliduulzing, whose title, you will see, is likewise iiekuowdcdged, tliat 
// /> (r cotffirmalioH of our title io ilie ierritorieti zc>e hold under grunh from 
those princes^ and a farther security to the peace oi the coimtrv, leaving 
tlui French no colour to interpose hereafter in favour of any other pre- 
teiuki's to the sovereignty of the i)e«can or the Carnatic* ’ la 1709# 
w'c made a treaty wilfi i'iydm* Ali, in whieh the nabob refused to be a 
)>mty ; nor was it then thought competent to us to insist on nis partici- 
[uitimi. Subs(‘C|ucntly to our original acknowledguient of the iiabph, 
we had \niulc two treaties with him, in the years 17S7 aod 1792, in both 
of wiiich that original acknowledgment had been cuidirmed. 

In full and indisputable possession of those rights, it was ucces^sary 
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.observe wbat the sltuatrenof this prince, in process of time, becamr, 
'pkt the commencement of our comiectiou with him, he was the principal 
|h;^he w^ars oi‘ the Deccan, and wc the auxiliaries ; the parties also were, 
sort,, on a footing of equality, were involved in a common dan^ 
g#., and lh(‘ir alliance was retiipvocafly valuable. The course of event's, 
'5c>wever, insensibly altered their relative position. Our growing terri-; 
jbry, wealth, and power m the East, gradually exalfcvl us above our old 
IfeUy, and threw him into the shade ; "and this inequality, by necessarily 

! Producing a depressing sense of inferiority on his part, and the contrary 
deling ou ours, had a perpetual tendency to increase itself. By degrees, 
we became the principals in the wars of the Carnatic, and he only an 
jitjatiliary ; and, what was more, an auxiliary, who, thouglt he mig.ht 
Itiddrfrom our losses, could acquire iiftie or noUiing by our compiests, 
and who, therefore, could not be expected to i*ecl any very warm or 
lively interest in our success. At lengt^b he was prevailed on to dismiss 
bis own troops, and to trust the defence of the Carnatic entirely to the 
Company, who were, for that purpose, to asstmu; the entire mauagc'inent 
«>f his dominions in time of war, allowing him a certain stipulated por- 
•tion of the revenues^ By these steps, which it was unnecessary to 
describe more in detail, the nabob sunk into a state ol' political iu'^ig- 
^Dihcance; and, thmigh still possessed of very important and valuable 
lights, becatnc, virtually, dependent on our good faith and power. 

\ .Now, what was likely to be the eflcct of thi.s order of things on the 
character and conduct of the prince in question r It whs plainly his 
interest, and would naturally be his nish, to j^reserve peace with aiihiH 
neighbours ; war not only would give him nothing, but would, while it 
lasted, deprive him of almost all lljal he possessed. SubmiHsion, in a 
certain degree, to his Britisii aJlie.s, liis circ^umstan ocs naturally pre- 
scribed to him; at the same time it c<Hdd hardly be cxpe(‘tcd that 
hb friendship towards them should be exiremely zealous, or that 
the services to wdiich it called him shoubl be performed with grcui 
activity. It even (‘ouJd not be consi<lercd us surprising if his ohedieriec 
should be not only languid, hut mixed with some feelings of jealousy 
towards those by whom, under the name of allies, he was so completely 
overtopped and humbled ; and this the more especially, bc^cause our 
occasional assumption of a part of his dominions, and repeated propo- 
sitions to him to fe^gn the management of the whole, cOiild not but 
sngges# to him some uneasy anticipations with respect to the jirobable 
event of these encroachments. 

With ail this, it did not ibliow that he was likely to be disaffected to 
us in any sense which would imply an endeavour to shake off our alli- 
iuce ; and for this short reason, tliat our alliance, with all its attendant 

S conveniences, was palpably a far smaller evil than a rupture with us. 

e had no means, nor eouid liave the faintest hopes of bettering lii.s 
condition by any change. In point of k could not be disputed that 
he hud acted up to the principle of a common cause, at least till after the 
peace with Tippoo in ]784» An attempt had, indeed, been made, as 
the papers on the^ table would shew, to prove that Mahomed Ali had 
ip^ n^y gaged in; a ^perfidious negocialioii with llyder so early as the 
feall^felSI.y Tliis ' attempt was well worthy of observation. In the 
re('ojB|c)f SerinjSfapatam, there bad been discovered some letters 
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atklressed to Hyder frowi his aruhassador at the court of Mahomed Alij| 
iu which the writer reported various complimentary and friendly 
sions iisr d l)y the nahob towards the sultauri. h^^^taJltIy the Bengal' 
government began to stigmatise tliis shameful breach of faith in Maho*. 
mod All, and this Hnti(|iiated correspondence was used as illustrative of; 
jhe systematic treachery charged on the unfortunate family of thai'i 
pritu e. jt had, liowcver, since appeared, that all those professions ap4i 
ovcTtiires of attachiuent towards liyder had sprung from the snggestioiii^ 
and vvis|Ks\>f,ihe British government of that time, whose most carnet, 
desirt' it was that the nabob vvoukl so far overcome l\is rooted aversiotl' 
towards the Mysorean as to maintain a pacihe and friendly intercour^^ 
with him. The lessons i<i he drawn from this incinorablo fact were top 
obvious to re(|uiie any parti(,*nlar conutieni. But even bad the nabohf 
at that early period, clierished any ex}>ectiuions of emancipating him-^ 
self from the yoke of our alliance, it was iiupossilde iliat lie bhotild have 
perscv(*red in sucii projects, when his means of realising them u eio 
every tlay declining. Tin- Ihiiisli powxr was bc<*Oiniug more and more 
preponderant ; and Tippoo, the only potentate of any ecnsequenci^ 
his neighbourhood, \\a'» divided from him by a niost rancorous her^i-i. 
taw hatred, berist, of all could we suspect hini of having indulged hi 
those alleged proi('cts afier the wa» of 1 Jp poo had t lien betm 

despoiled <if half his territoiy, the Fomch urre entirely destitute of 
resouiccs in India, and die himself hatl no army (if his own whatever. 
Ills rally object, then, <’oulcl be to, retain pca^n'able possession ofwhttt 
he bad ; or, at most, to com'iliiUe, by bis conduct, the good will of his, 
neighbours, with a view to liis security, in case, after ail, the chancefirJ- 
«>i“ war should at any time raise up ‘<oine new preponderating power iiy 
ib(* East. ! ' 

It had, however, been argued on a former night, liiat if the nabah 
could so far o^{‘rl<K>k his true interests a» to view with iudiilercnce the 
elforts of his best fricmls, liie Briikh, iu dtfcnce of their commoti 
('uiisc, and cvcti l»y his extreme tardiness in uft'ording them the assisi> 
ance which he had prouii5?td, to impair and thwart those cJforts, theti 
it was perfectly coubistent to ascribe to him the furtlicr impolicy and 
folly of conspiring against those friends with his natural eiicniics. Unt 
there was no Ihrce in this reasoning. It was not clear that those whil 
were in sonic one respect unw ise, might tiierefoi’C Ixj ration ai ly 
pccted of every sort and degree of madness whatsoever. In the, circwi^' 
fctances of the nabob, it was natural enough that he should fall into, ^ 
habits of ind(deacc and Miis-govcrninent ; hut it was by no meam 
natural that he should be guilty of the palpable and uus|Kfakahle imnd*' 
hey of risking aB thai he j[K>ssesscd on a speculation of the very Wt 
extravagance. The, carelessness and weakness of his conduct were 
far from justifying .the supposition of his having really ionned the 
arduous and desperate prcjjccLs imputeid to him, that they rather coiuitcjt 
nanced the contrary opinion. 

in the situation of this prince, Mr, Grant saul, u sulheicut explana^i;! 
tiou might be found of those disorders which had bt'cn stated to prcvigp| 
in his administration; Wlial, in fact, was his nterest in the welfare ^ 
bis dominions f In pro^xtrtion as those diiiminions sliouid hourislh 
was liable to an increase in the demands of Uic Company w|)on himv - 
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Fearing the power of our go verm neat, and of tliosc possc^sising influ- 
icnce in it, and IVcling liiniscif unequal to a contest of strength against 
such da'ided KSU[>eriority, he was led to fortify Ids interests by intrigue 
and arliiu c ; — hence liis lavish grants and his debts. Fj oin these causes, 
jn a great niciihure, tlie disorders of his countiy lukl proceeded. Those 
disorders liad been i'nfncientV deplorable; hut it was necessary to recoK 
k'ct {.sKit, lor thti system which had given birth to theju, we w^ere at 
least ;;s much to blame as the nabob. The divided aovern nan of wltich 
sueh bilter eomplaints luid been made, and which we Iukl now taken 
Care coinplc tely to supersede, by approjn-ialing the entire govornincnt to 
ourselves, liad beej\ one of our own creation; and it therefore seemed 
hard tha^ its fauitb should be visited ('xeJusively on the nabob. 

From this review of the ])rogre.ss of our coimectiou witli the Carnaii(’, 
thehon.rnemlKTdid not think it dilHcuit to appreciate the general naiuri 
I'foiir relation:' with the nabob, or ihe justice of f>ur lute assiiinj)lion oi 
vvinde territory. It was of very triliing eonsecpionec, and indeed Avas 
ui idle dis])Ute about words, to enquire wlieilur the nabol> had 1 ecu a 
kpcndenl or an imlependenl prince ; epithets, neither of vdiich was fully 
ipplieahle to his situation. His situation iiad, in fact, been one of a 
fjfualijiecl dependence, tlte terms of that depeiuk nce be ing adjusud by 
formal treaties. The treaties having been framed exjnessly for the 
purpose of determining the mutual relations oi’ tlie two parties, it was 
plaiii, if any thing ever was plain, that in all tlieir mutual trausaclions, 
tltey w'cre to hold the provisions of those insirumeiils sacred; and that^ 
anydnterfeK’uee on either part, under any pretext, beyond the limil> 
marked oat by sueli provisions, was altogether unjust, and a bieaeh oi* 
faith. Lf, with a view, ])reteniled or real, of rectifying the disorders of 
the Carnatic, wi' arrogated to ourselves a ])o\vcr which a solemn com- 
pact, IVeely entered into by om>.clves, direelly withheld from us, w^e 
acted exactly like a man who shouki forcibly possess li’iiriself oi’ his 
neighbour’s fii'ld or gaolcn, on the alleged ground that ins neiglibour 
eultnatcd siu'h field or gardfn \erv badly, aiul that he liimself could 
cultivate it ia-rtt r ! It was impossible to xhulicato the loreible absump- 
tioii of the f’ajnaile by eiunneraiing the various ami successive eonec's- 
sions previously made to us ])y the sovereigns of that n^gion. Thost; 
eouee^^ioris hail been either extorted or voluntary, if extorted, it wa> 
idgii time that extortion should have stopped ; aud, at all events, tlie 
snial! T violation <d' plighted faith could never be considered as a pre- 
cedent for the larger. If, on lh(' other band, those eoneessions liad 
been obtained only by the methods of simple persuasion and remon- 
.straiu'c* (which Imd generally been tbc ease), tiny formed a body of 
^tromr ]Meeeflciits in j>roof of tlie injustice of the last and greatest con- 
cession, whieii was admitted and avowed to have been wrung from the 
]>arty by force. 

The hon. gentleman ( Mr. Wallace), however, who, on the fonner night’s 
dt bate, bad first defended Lord M’cllcsley, 1 1 ad admitted that tin; dis- 
ordors of ^be Carnatic, however great, could not of themselves justify 
so sld|B||fc measure as uur assumjition f>f tlie country; but his argu- 
nie: ri, tiiat when once the perlidy of tlie nabob himself had 

al)-|ffflp|||s from our (‘iigngements with him, it became our duty tocou- 
''idfi 'lh^sordMvd state of the coimtry, and to push the rightis uccTuing 
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US to tlie utmost. This argument, to bo .suro> assuiiu^cl thopt^rfidy of 
the nabob, of which lie (Mr. Grunt) would say sometiung prc^culJyi 
hut this at!initU‘cl, the principle might ]»orhaps ubsirucUxIly bo jusi. it 
was, however, in all rases, a principle \ery clangorous to act u[^on, because 
highly liable to abuse ; and, in ihe [»resent ease, there u ero <'onsiciora- 
lions which made it tol.alU’' inapplieiible and pre[tO'?terous. I'he^e were, 
that we had ourselves lu'cn mainly instruiueni;il in ]>rodu(‘liig the -lysteiii 
which had' oc(*asione(l all th(' iriiseries of the rarnatie ; lluu the remedy 
which \\c proposed tor those miseries Wiw one* l>y which we were ouV-^ 
selves to be the first and the, greatest gainer.*>, and that tlu‘ adoption of 
the [(‘riiedy ecuild cost us no other trouble tluuj I'lerely i'^suing an order, 
it was monstrous to assert, that a pow't‘r so situated, and aotiug tinder 
,suc h pow'ertul temptations to its <‘upidit\, should be allow etl UuLt scui of 
discu'Clion claimed for it hy tin* hon. gt'niieiuan, of’pusbine, with what* 
ever purpose or prett ne.es its clemaiids lo the uUup,si. \\ iien wr made 
ail arraiigcmetU (such was the mild ajipellalion givtm to it), by which 
tlie nabob siirrondevod every things and we gained e‘vm v thing, it would 
he ridiculous to imagine that a by^tamU r woui<l r!\m^irnc tliis riiui.-sa^r- 
tion, however it might Ih‘ dcsejlbed, in any other light tlam us an 
instance of lh<' most rriininal amhiilfin ; and, what wte wor-', the con* 
structioti would piobabiy h<* rigln, 

BeloiS' he proceeded to coiei{l»'r the ■•.liegn^’vl inhaetion^ i>v die nabob, 
of the treaty of 17!)2, the lion, (tire- 'tor saul he would adw rt !n tjais 
])Iace to t]u‘ .sii[>po ^edi policy of uur nmc'-.iK's on dm.' ocKa^ion. An bon. 
gt‘utlenuni ((’ol. Alia i) had, in tlK‘ forme i di bate on da* subject, taken 
grt'ul pain.s to sluwv dn- poli(‘v of thos<' from ihi > com-ulera* 

lion, that, in the opinions oi‘ tlu Vvi-et and la ^'i-infornietl p' I'soiis, 
some <n‘ which opinions tieehon. gentleman had quoted lo tlie liousc, the 
di\ision of govennneui in tlie (farnatic vvas I'ne great rcourge ol' that 
country. All this niigiit Ixmdlowed; and yet, iii the only admis&i hie 
S(Mne of the word, the policy of om mea>mes still lemaimsl to be 
prosed; for tiuM|!ie‘'tion was siill to Ik* answered, whether they wore 
jusl. dhe hon. memiicr, to w horn lu' a’habd; had cited tlie testimony 
of iau’d C'ornw’ailis, with rcspt v t to the incsiuveaiencic-j ol‘ the disided 
systi ju ol‘ gosennuenl, and tiie advaut:ige> wincii ufigltt be expecud 
from a super><N->ion of it. lie (Mr. Grant ) w lsiied that the bou.gentlC" 
" tnun itad read the rest (d' tin* paragra(dt, with u j.xot of which lie had 
pre.^v'nted die liouse, iVoni Lord CornwaUiA; letter (if tlie t.ltii of July, 
1 79-* AfU'r strumg lus wishe-* to liavc the entire ei'unlry placed undei 
- the i'ompauy^s management, his lordship tims procecvls: Uiit tin 

iKibo )\ own (iispo.sitiou, and the iidlueuce of a nnmlK'r of interested 
jK opic, of a variciy of dr'seriptions, left mv n>,> ground l-o hope that la 
('oiif i he hroiiglil to gi ;v his frr iconstuit to an aiTangenu'ai of that nature 
a!;d (t regard in ju'^.the and /therff/dj/ toicanh ua old e fn/j (i.< :{'Ji Ui hi om 
o:>'a /(•; >ifafioa ia Indki, equad^ ]>rei-hi.k<l the dhiant klai of inahin^ 
me {f (U{f/ other oiCfias (hd/i those (f petsiaoiva, wliicli i kn.esv would bt 
iuedi clua!.'’ "Ih.e fia t vva;:, that tin* late revtdmiois iu die gt'S’cnmien^ 
of the (aiinatie might haa, been as (*asily effei led )>v Lonl (Awnwallh 
us by o'\y stK'Ci;e#ding vgovciiior; bis pow^T \\;h e<|uah and if he, htu 
soiiglit ‘/.ealousiy for a pu'ctext, one iiiight umhuibtcdly hav<^ been dis' 
covered. It wais very true that Lordllobatt. w!uie g./v-.ruor .dAvIadr^s 
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proposed to force on the imtoh an nrrangment somewhat i^imilar 
'to tl]at of Lord WellcskH"; he. would have had the Company take pos- 
iessioa at once of the districts pledged for ihe security of the nabob’s 
»ubudy, and this in spite of the n»l>6Vs rejection of the measure. His 
|j:^piship justified fbi^ proposal on the grounds deisciibed by the hon* 
Mentlwiun (Col. \llan); but the hon. gentlennut htid irot infouned 
bouse that the supreme government of J^ctigal had overruled th^* 
uJan of forcing the nabob into such an arMrigemeat, as being totally 
ipeonsisteot with the faith of treaties, and that their conduct had met 
Irith the approbation of the atithoriticb at home. Tlie expos^c of the 
supreme government^^ rcbpccting this subject, was so excellent, thm, 
'Mr. Grant said, he Wouhl make no apoiogy for troubling the house \Mtli 
»^;an extiact from it. 

Extract from a PoUtUat Letter from Bengal^ 4&ted the lQ,th May, 1796. 

Par. 24. We closed our observation -j on tlie subject to the Madras 
government uith the following reflections, suggested by i he opinions ' 
and propositions in the documents vvhich they had transmitted to us. 

2^. That to prt'serVe the public faith inviolate, was a principle not 
only inculcated by youuhd‘by the prescriptions of the legislature, hut 
by reason, policy, and justice; and that w^e should date the arhuission 
orargumentb in deviation fipom this principle, as a certain prelude to 
the subversion of the British power in India. 

26- That we should not go so far as to assort that no circumstances 

could exist to justify the <icprivation of those rights which tlic nabob 
holds by treaty; but befoK we assented to such a measure, we shoubl 
require the dearest ptoof of their existence, and that they were of a 
ratine to justify to the world the violation of those sanctions wdiich wc , 
w'Ci'c bound to observe- ^ 

27- That we sinccidy regretted with them and the Company tlu' 
^abadministiftion under which the .subjects of his highness had long 
bufihred ; but that if miiis-munagcmCnt w^crc to be aS^^umeil as a plea foi 
the introduction of the admiiiistratiou of the Compuy over the tein- 
tories of the nabob, in violation ol‘ the iTdaty of 1790, the Fame argu- 
ment would ccilHudy apply to the dominion^ of the nabob vizi(n, and 
probably to tho^»e or Ihe rajah of Travimcorf*- 

28, Tli^t what was morally wrong could never bo polilicnlly right ; 
and that a conduct directed by the principles which we were combating 
would have a tendency to impress the powers of India wntli an idea 
which t bey have a temptation to adopt, that our boasted adhercnc’c 
to jHiliticai obligations was limited by our power Or convenience. 

29 . ** That the observation hfijdf hcdn made Jong ago by the late 
Madhagce JSciudia. 

60* That the nab<)b of Bengal tms often beeii^quotefl in j>rt)of of 
it ; and that it had long been the endeavour of this government to coun- 
teract it$ impression; and establish another more favotiiable to tlie 
interests jf the Compny, by the strictest attention to all existing 
engsigements^'^ 

The c<^u of directors Imd entireV^oncurred in tlmse arguments. 
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andjj acscordingly, m their gemstid letter of the 18th of October, 
to fort St GeorgC) aiW expfrefiiiag their hope that Lord 
might he able to ei&ct aa arrangement with the nabob of the 
similar to that which had heexi projected by Lord Hohmt, tjicy 
expressed thCmselves : — But, feeling, as we do, the hecessity maij^ 
taming ota^ credit with the muntru powm by c(n e$mt olmrvc^nce oj treatm^ 
\ principle so honourably eatahhsaed under Lord Cornwalli^V adminiii^ 
trution, zse cannot author m his lordship to, exert other powers than thme0^ 
persuasion, to induce the nabob to form u mw arrangement*^ These extract 
might suggest what was die true view to be taken of this ouestion^ ailil 
illustrate the policy of avoiding ali lax interpretations of o|ir treati0 
with the native powers of India, whatever good ends such interpret^ 
► lions might, at first view, appear calculated to answer* ;; 

The hon. director proceeded to consider the alleged violations of thil 
treaty of 179^ by the nabob, violations tvhich we had been pleased ,10 
consider as leasing us from the obligation of that engagement. The 
priucipai of these were, his having granted assignments on that part of 
his territory which w^as pledged as a security for the payment of 
subsidy to the Company; his tardiness and negligence in affording 11 $ 
the supplies which he was bound to procure, during the wars hr tte 
Carnatic; and lastly, his clandestine correspondence with Tippoo* Wi% 
respect to the former, by the fifth section of the eighth article of the 
treaty of 179^, it had been provided, that the nabob should not grant 
any assignments on the revenues of the responsible districts ; and that, 
if any such assignment should l)e found to exist on any of the district*, 
when such district should he assumed l»y tlie Company, such ttssign^ 
ment should l)e declared by the Compahy and the nabob to be void> 
The nabob having, in fact, granted assignments on some of the distrio^ 
in question. Lord Hobart, in justification of the arrangement of the 
affairs of the Carnatic, which, as had been already stated, he had 
recommended, declared that the nabob had violated the treaty, and, in 
fact, reduced it to a dead letter. To be sure it w as obvious that, by the 
treaty, the nabob was bound cither not to assign the revenues of 
rospunsible districts, or, having assigned them, to dieclare those assigjpittt 
ments void, whenever the districts should fall into the Company s 
If lie did not ibis, he violated the treaty. But that the simple act ol 
assigning the revenues, when done on pain of having the a^stghr 
ment avoided, should of itself be consitfeed as amounting to a 
lution of the treaty, and as authorising us to re-model the whole of tbit 
tiugageraent, seemed to be a very questionable <loctrine. Lord Hobart^ 
however, bad contended, and nis arguments had been repealed on th€ 
[vesent oet^asion, that the avoidance of the giant waa evidently a 
iirJty atiaehiugi not on the nabob, but on the money lender ; aW, conse* 
queiuly, that the tbrmer must be liable to some further penalty, since 
the treaty never could have intended to. exempt him from all blame in 
the event of his making the obnoxi^s grants. These arguments, whf^ts 
they were first urged by Lord Hobart, had not convinced the BenguJ 
government of that time, nor the authorities at home; and it was % 
the house to judge whether such a construction of a plain imtrua^ail 
was to be endured, or whether it was cemsistent with British ci||doiir, 
liumanity, and justice, to quibble away the entire dominiona of a pntim 
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^ such pretcncc$. To say nothing more, it seemed strange that the 
^voidancf. of a sovereign's grants ^uld be represented as no sort of 
in}ury to that sovereign; and besides this, Lord Hobart, in arguing 
lliat the assignments by the nabob, being breaches of his engagement, 
<Wht^ to expose him to some farUier penalty, had assumed the very 
tinng in dispute, which was, whether the mere act of assignment, so 
long as that assignment was understood to be oonditional and sublet* 
tp avoidance, was, in fact, a breach of tlie nabob’s engagement. But 
it was unnecessary to discuss this matter further; when the whole ques* 

; tion was, not whether the nabob had in all points strictly adhered to 
t|ie treaty, but whether he had so violated it as to incur the enotmous 
, jjjBnalty which had .been exacted from his family. Now, on a point 
which, to say the least of it, turned on a very doubtful oon^^t ruction, 
how could so monstrous a proposition possibly be maintained ? 

As to the tardiness and negligence of the nabob m supplying us with 
money, provisions, and carriages, during the time oi var, this the 

f ovcrnor-general had represented as a decisive symptom of systi matic 
ostility of mind. This charge, however, like the rest, was not con* 
fined to the nabob Omdut ul Omrah, but had been made to reflect back 
on his father Mahomed Ali, Both diose princes were repiescntcd as 
havine been hostile to the full extent of their active poweis, and 
accormng to their means and opportunities." The hon. dircctoi reloiitd 
b^e tso what he had already said respecting the peculiar circumstances 
in which the nabobs of the Carnatic had been placed by their connection 
with the Company; and argued, that their conduct had been such as 
we might naturally have expected, and ought to have forgiven. What 
|iad been harshly called ** systematic deception in the provision of funds," 
was nothing more than was common to the Asiatics. When wr entered 
into treaties with th^ nabobs of the Carnatic, w^c were aw^arc of this. 
We were, in early times, perfectly well acquainted with the Asiatic 
character, and had been extremely tolerant of its known defects, so 
long as such tolemtion had suited us. Surely it became us to perse verc 
* in the same liberal system. As to the systematic hostility of the nabobs, 
^ the charge was unjust and cruel. They bad been backward to pay, be- 
* cause their plain interest was to pay as little as possible. But was this 
be swelled into a proof of hostility? In 1779, when there was a 
* confederacy entered into among tlie native powers of India against the 
I Company, w^hat was the conduct of Mahomed Ali ? Had he been before 
that time inimicaily disposed towards us (as had been alleged), he w ould 
^ have hailed this as an excellent opportunity of gratifying his inclina- 
J tlons. He would, at least, have connived at the plot. He would have 
} suffered it to ripen in silence. Did he thus conduct himself? On 
I the contrary, he no sooner rei^eived a hint of the existence of such a 
i fximbination, than he communicated it to the govcruor*general, and 
J strongly pressed on him the necessity of instant preparation* Mr. 
} Grant said, he held in his hand the letter written by the nabob on this 
memorable oecasion. With respect to the alleged perfidy of Mahomed 
^ Afi in 3773, the hon. director said he bad already sufficiently explained 
^^that m^tcr. Wliat could be worse, than thus to traduce the characters 
^ of our departed allies ? 

But there was another pretended breach of the treaty of 1792 on thf 
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part of the nabobs* He alluded to their daridestinc cotrespondcud^ 
ivith Tippoo* On the correspondence itself, Mr. Grant said iie vrouWf 
remark presently, but there w^re some preliminairy observations 
suggested themselves. It was plain from the papers, that for some^^ 
time before the discovery of the tetters in question, the government 
India had been strongly inclined to a very decisive and authoritativR 
lUtcrference in the afiairs of the Carnatic, and, indeed^ to an sissumptiaxl'' 
of a good parr, at least, of that country. Now, with this bias on thetf ' 
minds, it might be expected that they would be disposed to Seek etei^ 
possible colour for the measures they were projecting, and, consequently^^ 
would be far from impartial judges of any thing in the nabob’s cOndut^* 
that aflbrded the slightest ground for suspicion and complaint. 
truth was, they had read these letters with evil eyes, and ha^d conducted: 
the whole affair of the assumption witli such an utter disregard of juis*' 
tice, as was quite inexplicable on any other supppsition than that of 
prc-deterini nation on their part to seize the country by some means oir 
other. It wus allowed on all sides, that the letters contained no direct, 
or pat}>able proof of the nabob’s having conspired against the Company^ 
Those who thought the worst of them, were reduced to a great deal W, 
circuitous construction, and of inference from obscure allusions. It waSi 
true that, in order to throw light on the subject, some persons, through 
whose hands this correspondence had originally passed, and who, indeed^' 
had themselves written some of the letters, haci been examined. It 


perfectly notorious, however, that this examination had brought nothing 
of au}^ importance to light, excepting so far as it had satis&torily ej? 
plained some of the most suspicious parts of the correspondence. Thi^ 
had been distinctly allowed by the governor-general himself, whtiW 
words in one of the documents on the table (letter to Lord Clive of SSM' 
May, 1801) were, ** The tendency of those examinations is of a naturev^ 
in Home vnportant parts of the evidence^ rather to weaken than to confirm 
the impression wade on my mind by the written doi-umentsf This was cu2' 
rious, and it was curious also, that, notwithstanding the knowm servili'iji? 
of the Asiatic character, and the strong and manliest indications whiefr 
iiad been given to the persons examined, that the discovery of thetiabOb^i^ 
guilt would be highly agreeable to the British government, not one of 
liiose persons admitted the critninsd plots ascrib^ to the nabob, thouglir 
Sonic of them at least must have been privy to such plots, and thona^' 
they were not, nor ever had been, in any way connected with 
nabob’s family. Under these circumstances, it was impossible fbt thd' 
wu] rmest advocate of the late arningcmients, to assert that the case wmJ 
free from difficulty. Indeed, an hou. gentleman (Mr. Wallace), in it 
f ormer debate, had allowed that the evidence against the nabob w^as not 
such as might be requisite in a British court of justice; lie* had, how- 
ever, added, that it was such as nations were compelled to act upon, 
they had any regard to their own ^fetjr. Conipellmt Nations in generi^ 
might be compelled, but we catahUy nad not beeii compelled. We hm 
voluntarily and deliberately stopped short in oiir inquiries, at the veij^ 
moment when we were admitting that sOme important circumstances of 
suspicion had been completely explained. ' We had not asked a single 
question of any person connected with the nabob, not even of hts 
Ulster, Khader Nawaz Khm, who Was liinasetf deeply impUoated in 
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suspicions attaching on '^c nabobs and was residing at Madras at the 
Viery tinre of line examination. But, what was infinitely worse than all, 
we had, iu contempt of tfie very first principle of justice, altogether 
TOfused to hear the accused in his own defence. When the Bengiil 
government had first issued their directions to Lord Clive, to negociute 
’the transfer of the Carnatic into our hands, on t lie ground of the nabob 
Omdut ul pmral)*s treachery, tliat person was himself alive. Thosi 
directions were on the table of the house ; and, incredible as it might 
^eem, it appeared that the nabob, so accused, and so to be pimislied, 
was to be addressed, not with remonstrance, not with a demand of 
explanation, not with a single question of inquiry : no, the very first 
comraunieation to be made to him was, that, by his treachery, he had 
irrecoverably foifeited the whole of his dominions, and that iho deten- 
minatioti of the British government was final. The instruelions ol‘ tlie 
governor^cneral on this head were peremptory, and, in fact, they were 
obeyed wdth a scrupulous exactness; for, though Omdut ul Ouirah 
had died just before the fatal blow was struck, tlierc could be no doubt 
that his son and presumptive successor, who then stood in his place, had 
a perfect right to be heard in defence of liis father s fame aiul ins ow n 
rights. This, however, was refused. The two khims, imder wliose 

f itardianship the young prince had been placed by the late uahol), un- 
ertook (as the report of the British deputies mentioned) that, njxut 
being furnished wdth the proofs of the supposed rrcaclierous intercourse 
betwwn Tippoi> Sultaun and the family of the nabob Mahomed Ali, 
such explanations should be aflorded, and such anstvers givi'n, as lh<: 
different cases mi^ht require, and that, the proofs being compared, the 
Company might form a complete judgmeuT.” Ti)is most equitable pro- 
position was instantly stifled, and the klians were iiddrmcd, “ tiuu in 
cases of disputed points between independent powers, tieuiur ])ariy 
could erect itself into a judge of the miidiict of the oiher party.^' Tlh* 
deputies, therefore, in strict conformity with their in.'virueiicms, refused 
to hear nny more on the subject, and insisted on the immediate transfer 
of the Carnatic into our possession. Was it possible to conceive a 
more sliameful proceeding than this, or a more extraordinary jdra than 
that which had been employi^d in defence of it? Undotibtedly, inde- 
pendent poW’Crs couki not ordinarily sit in jildginentun each other. 'I’he 
misoii w^iis, because i«dej»eadent jmwers would not ordinarily submit 
their conduct to such an inquest, or, if they submittetl to the inquest, 
they W'Oidd probably not submit to the deciskm. Still the judicial me- 
thod of proceeding w^as alw^ays adopted so far as was prac ticable; for 
was it not always expected that rcinonstraiice should precede hostilities? 
or w'ould it be endured, except perhaps in cases of the last necc'ssit}', 
a pow er, having reasons, how’^ever strong, to suspect another of ill 
feitli and perfidy, should summarily proceed to destroy tliat other, with- 
out a single previous wwd of exposmiation or etiquiry.^ Bui, in the 
present instance, we had a powder voluntarily surrendeiing itself to judg- 
ment, ftnploring to be put on its trial, and at the same time notoriously 
unabfe to offet a moment’s resistance to any sentence that might be 
pronounced, how harsh and tyrannical soever; and then we had this 
power completely aimihtlatcd wdtl)out a hearing, on the pretence that 
independent powers could not sit in yudgment'bn each other! Not the 
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least extraordinary fcutnre of this transaction was, that we had for 
i)uce, that is, at the only lime when oiir convenience rcrjtiired it> 
admitted the nabob to be an independent power. But, however 
inconsistent this mi glut seem, it was exactly in character. 

The hou. director tlien went on to make some comiuents on the clan^ 
destine correspondence hetween the nabobs and 'Fippoo. in considering 
il, he said, it was curious to observe the contradictory explanations 
given of several juirts of it by those who wished to extract from it, 
proofs of the disatlcction of the nabobs to the British, and also tht 
manner in which some of those persons hm\ bc‘en forced to abandon 
several of tlie grounds on which tliey had at hriit relied tlu* most iimily. 
'J'he iifst pa})cr in the correspondenee related two separate conversations 
between The nabob \Valjah Jah and the vakeels of I'ippoo; at the latter 
of whi<'li conversation:, Lord Cornw^allis and General Meadows had 
been present. In bolii, it appeared that the nabob had expressed his 
good will to 'ri|)poo in tlie wannest terms, and his aversion to the W'ar 
just coneliul<‘<l; and, on the first occasion, he had expressed his earnest 
'wish for the i stubiisliment of a perfect friendship between himself and 
that prince, whom lie com yd i men ted as the supporter of the faith. The 
fVrsiau translator, Mr, LdmousKme, had laid the greatest stress on 
these conversatiuiis, and had asseiied it to be his belief, tVmt, though 
Lord CtJrnualii:^ and other Lnglbh gentlemen were present at one of the 
two confert nees, tiie discourse referred to between the nabob and the 
vakeels must iiave btea so conducted as not to he overheard by tliain. 
lit even added, tliat it <‘ouki not ire supposed that tlx? nabob ** would' 
have uttered sucli sentiments in the liearing of any person who nnder.-^ 
stood, and might coininimicatc tliom to Ids lordship.^’ Dnfortunately, 
however, the very letter referred to shewed, iiiU only that these sentiments 
had been uttered in the hearing of his lordship, bwithat the nnlx>b had 
appealed to his lordship for the truth of what lie had uttered. It bad then 
become necessary to take a new^ ground, and accordingly an hon* meiriH. 
her (Mr. \^ idlace) now discovered a great difference between the cx*- 
pKJssions used by the nabob on the two occasions. On the first, when 
the English genilemen were not present, he had proj^msed a friendship 
witli Tippoo; of which y»roposial he made no mention on the second,^ 
Why this difibience: the lion, gentleman asked. Why, for the plainest 
of ail reasons; because rlic proposal meant nothings and was merely : 
one of tbose hypcrl)oln!al complimentiiiy effusions, which, according to 
the hon. gcntlcmurfs own admissioti, were the ordinary language of 
ceremony iu llie East. But, in the presence of Lord Cornwaliis, the 
nabob had not complimented Tippoo as before, on his lieing a pillar 
of the faith. Accident or politeness towt .rds the English present might 
have occasioned this variance; but Uiat no importance could be 
attached to the mention of tlie religious union subsisting bet\veen 
Mussulmans, was sufficiently proved |if, indeed, any proof were nci- 
ecssary) by the circumstance of Tippoo^ more dian -cnce dwelling 
.on this religious union in his public letters to the nalKib. letters cona-^^ 
municated to the British government. Thus, one of these letters 
contains those w’ords : St^eing that the princes of Islam are connected 
with each other by the ties of a generous and zealous follow ship, aceortW 
ing to the apothegm, that hem^s it^umced the mme re^Hgion «rre beUer 
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talcitlaied for mutual kindnessy so my friendly and orthodox heart, sus- 
ceptible® of your goodness, reciprocates your kindness/’ Thc^ same 
observations would apply, in part, to the rest of the letters. What, in 
fact, did they prove r Absolutely nothing. Nothing but what was 
easily exjdicablc on the principles already laid down respecting the poli- 
tical situation of the nabobs of the Carnatic. They had wanted peace ; 
they liad taken pains to recommend it. They had felt the extreme help- 
lessness of tlteir condition, and therefore sought to conciliate all from 
whose enmity they had any thing to apprehend, or who might, in the 
changes of time, eventually become their masters. This view of the 
matter, and the negociation about a rnarriagey might serve as a key to 
the whole correspondence. The letters were palpably hyperbolical and 
insincere. There was no evidence that they were for purposes 
dently repugnant to our security and honour,’’ or that '' their tendency 
was to support Tippoo Sultaun in victory and triumph over his ene- 
mies.” Much had been said of the transmission of secret mtclii genre 
by the nabob to Tippoo. The nabob, apprehending that Tippoo me- 
ditated a renewal of hostilities against the Englisli, had desired tiie/ 
vakeels to inlbrm him that his conduct had incurred suspicion; and that 
he would do well to wait at least till the de})arture of Lord Cornwallis 
for Europe; and some months after he caused it to he intimated to the 
sultaun, that he would act wisely in suspending his intercourse with the 
Trench, grounding his advice on this circumstance, that France itself 
was about to be partitioned out among several other European powers, 
and that Pondicherry would soon and inevitably be taken by thti 
English. Who could not see, that to advise a suspension of Tippoo’s 
connection with the Frencli under such circumstances, was, in efleet, 
to advise a complete relinquishment of itr And this was in exact con- 
formity with the obvious policy of the nabob, whose great object was 
pctice, and who knew that, on tlie breaking out of a war, the whole 
government of his country would be taken from him ; only it was done 
with that finesse, and that hypocritical affectation of friendship and good 
wishes, which were natural to an Asiatic politician. The dread of the 
nabob, indeed, lest Tippoo should perceive his true object, had seemed 
to discover itself at the very time of his making to him these secret 
couunuiiicatioas (which, by the way, it was very possible, had been 
so far from secret, that they had been made with the concurrence of the ‘ 
British government); but the nabob was represented by the vakeels, as 
having, in the very strongest terms, conjured them not to misconstrue 
views, or to impute his conduct to any motive but tlie warmest 
friendship for their master. The only suspicious circumstance in the 
correspondence was the cypher. 13ut what, after all, could be 
|ta^&.ted from it ? No use had ever been made of it. It was remark- 
m^lll-calculated for use, because remarkably deficient ; and if it bad 
been seriously intended for use^ why it should have been left so defi- 
cient no possible reason could be assigned. If it meant any thing 
more-tlian one of those idle pieces of Oriental cei'Cmony and affected ^ 
mystery, which it w^as difficult for us to understand ; or if, at the worst, ' 
it had any character beyond that of a false and inefficient token of an 
attachment merely pretended, still it was impossible to draw from it any 
sqch strong presumptions against the nabob as we could safely anti 
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fiwrly act upon. At the most, it could only be a subject of inquiry and 
tliscusbion, not of extreme and exemplary jmnishinent. 

Mr. O rant said, it was unnecessary for him to rt mnrk how many 
expressions in this correspondence, wliich had originally appeared suft- 
picious, now coafcescdly stood explained from theaSair of the marriage, 
end how completely the deductions, so triumphantly drawn from those 
expressions, had failed. On the whole, indeed, what could be made 
of this pretended conspiracy between the nabobs and Tippoo, when, 
u]»wards of a twelvemonth after its alleged r-oinmcncemcnt, and just 
before the departure of the vakeels, w ho were supposed to have con- 
fiucted it at A root, we found Omdut nl Omrah only then proposing 
the establishment of a cordial harmony betw'ceii his father and the sul- 
iHun ? An hon. gendeman {Mr. Wallace) had contended, that by the 
cordial hnnnony, for the establishment of which the prince seemed so 
anxious, something much more extensive than the expression ordina- 
rily conveyed must have been intended ; otherwise, ns he thought, the 
passage would be nonsense ; that is, to prevent tlic passage from being 
iionseriae, he chose to understand the w^ords in a sense wtiioh they bad 
never been knowm to hear ; a contrivanee, certainly, by whith any 
sense might be adixed to any passage. The fact was, that the passage 
«'as nonsense, and intended /or suck ; it -was nothing hut a colkvtion of 
unmeaning and extravagant professions. Thci bon. gentk'man had 
asserted, that he was not hound to assign tmy rational cause for tile 
supposed conduct of tlie nabobs in conspiring with fne mortal enemy 
\n tlieir own family and their allies. lVrlKi}»s tiot, if the fact of the 
conspiracy were fully and fairly proved, hut ii‘, as was the (asc, thia 
fact w’us only presumed from the papers,- — w%as coni’es<edly a matter of 
inference, and of choice b<*tween opposing probabilities and difhcul- 
ties, — then, surely, ail those wdio professed to believe it were bound 
to re<‘oncile it witli all the circumstances of the case. Among other 
circuinstaiu'c^, too, they had to roconeik' it with this very extraordi- 
nary one, tliat a conspiracy which lasted for ytars should have tu ver 
ostensibly proceeded beyond vague professions of mutual friendship. 

To compensate for the ])alpah}e deticiciicies in the evidence, another 
sort of argument had been resorted to. The have circumstance of a 
coiTCspondcnce, however imu)c*ent that correspondence might be, 
Ix'twecn the nabobs and the sultaun, tvas, it seems, a hrenclr of the 
treaty of 179^’ Now% the true question here was, wlicther, supposing 
such a correspondence to have taken place as all would allow to 
be evidently iiiuoeent, any one individual would have been feund to 
'maintain that we should have been justibed in punishing this venial 
breach of treaty by disfranchising the nabob of his entire dominions f 
If not, what was llui use of this argument, until it should previously 
he proved that the correspondence which had taken place Avas actually 
of a treacherous and treasonable nature .? "Why, the argument failed in 
the only case in which there was any necessity for apidying to it. 

Mr. Grant then commented on "the treatment which tii^ nabob s 
family had received, which, even admitting the truth of tliC chargee 
brought against them, and! much more when the ])roblomatical nature 
of those charges was considered, he stigmatised as arbitrary, unjust, 
and cruch Suppose Mahomed Ali and Omdi t nl Omrah to have re- 
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duced themselves, they were said to have done, to iho condition oi 
public enemies, was it an usual practice among nations to anniliilatc 
their public enemies ? To warrant such severity, n \cvy strong case, at 
least, was re<piisitc, instead of the miserable, constructive, and, at the 
best, doubtful ease, which had been made out by the autlio»‘s of this 
Jtrausuclion. After all, too, that had been said, every mind must feel 
^that it was harsh to enforce the punishment on the unoil'ending sou of 
the nabob; and, at least, that Umdut ul Ornrah’s death imposed rni tlif 
British government a strong additional obligation to investigate the 
circumstances of his alleged ofl'ences. But it was siiid that these of- 
fences had not been personal ; and that the heir was bound to make to 
tis that repjirationj'and to afford ns tliosc pledges of security, which we 
had had a right to demand of his ancestor. Ue|>aration for what ? The 
utmost actual injury which, even according to the elaborate, and ctT- 
tainlv not very iiiduigent reports, of the Bengal government, we had 
sustained, had been an habitual dcia3^ in the piovi^ion of siipplie*. ; aiH, 
by W'ay of reparation, we deliberately seize the whole country! 
our * seenritv/ — \Vliy, what was the amount of the danger ? Suppo^ ‘ 
the late nabob to have been as hostile as he is icpiefcscnied ; make, 
too, the iniquitous assumption that his h(“ir was equally hostile ; still, 
how far did tlieir hostility cndang(T us ? 'i luy had not a regiment i 
their service, nor a pagoda in their puldie trensurv. But tiny might he 
tardy in providing us with supplies.” And, to ctuani against tins dangei, 
we hurl them at once from the throne ! No doubt tiu ie might lx* oe< a 
sions when a delay of supplic.^ might be a very gi (*at < v il ; so ilu re miL ♦ 
be occasions, when the smallest particle oi power in the liands oi i 
foreign slate, nay (to put a very strong ca<sc ind<‘ d), wlion six-h .i iiu 
inockoiy and name of power as we had now left to the nabob of ll* 
Uarriiitie, might, by a stiange coneurreriee of events, pro\(‘ most s<'n ^ 
ously detrimental to our interests; and, thmefoic, if the doctrine o. 
our being justified in securing oiirsehos against ( very possible or eon- 
ecival)!( danger wa:» to be tolerated, tve should he jushfied in leseliing 
and flcstroMiig every thing within our reach, and elfai-incr, as far as ur 
could, every vestige of other independency than our own throughout 
I he world. 

A great deal had been said on a former night, as a great deal w^as 
«aid ill the papCTi* on the table, of the e.xtroiiie moderation of tlie Bi i- 
tish government, both in their arrattgementj as n was called, for tin 
Carnatir, and in their having proposed to <%'irry it into rdlect by tin 
nio<ic ol' (rirndly negoeiation. As u> th(‘ former, we had avowedly 
mluced ih(‘ nabol) to the condition of a mere puppe t, wiiiiout a suit 
shred of Ills foiuicr power; as to the latter, we had authoritatively an- 
nouneed to him this anangement, and, refusimr to listi n to any objection, 
had insisted on his immediate and unconditional acquiescence, on pain 
of having the very same arraiugement I'arried into efll‘ct without Ins 
consent, and losing even the name of power into the bargain. Such 
had been our moderation! such our lenity! qualities W’hieh we migb 
parade, out for which wc shoubl probably gain as much credit, as w 
sbou|cl for having acted from a pure and disinterested benevolcnc 

S will dstlic inhabitants of the Carnatic in determining to make th 
!iofe'of that large territory our own. 
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Oii the tlir diic'c’tor said, lie was t]o<’I(.lcdly of opinion, 

tiof. only was ilioio hoihiin^ hkr li‘ga! evidence of tlie blieru'cs im-r 
puud to f ile iaie nabobs of the Cainaiic, but even no snob presuinptio^i^ 
a an iadivitiiial or a nation could act u[)ou with any regard to justice; 
tboT, at ieast, u!i ibc iiujuirv practicable should lutvc been made on the 
o^ ^ asioii, and that the onns''ion of such inquiry left a snsp'iciciU very 
luifb vourabic to llie authors oi' tlte late arrangcincni ; that, at all evern:^, 
mcae j)i(?siiinpiioti, and prt‘sumptioii so funned, could be no 'warrant for 
(?'^-{>ojjiug a liuuily of a kingdom ; tiiat so strong a mca-urc, c^cn liad 
it been oliieru ise justifiabic, was not retjuired for our security ; and that 
it uuiiid be generally set to the account of unprincipled rapacity-, and 
u'dound to tiie dishonour of the ibitish name in the Knst. For these 
onim'hi-, though lie did not, in every jioini, iK'rfectiy aec<trd vyitli the 
terms of tiie Kesolutioas proposed, he enlnciy aetjuifsec'-d in the scope 
and sai>stanet‘ of tiu in, and would support thciu J>y his vote. 

Mr. S. JF liU Mi i N (/J ON . iMr. Speaker ; rliflering as I do entirely 
from the huu, nuniiher who has ju^t sat down, liom tlie lion, baronet who 
opemsl the cUd)at(' on a Ibrmer night, and from tiie hou. member (Mr. 

jMfifistone) wlio -poke irotu llie floor, 1 sluid ‘•tate the reasons for 
that (hiVereiu (', f«)i the (sui^ideraiion ol‘ tlie liou^f*. Vv ithoul following 
each of those iuea. numbei-^ through liie Iciigiluaied detail of their 
•^jfceclics, I shalt eu(Ua\oi:i' to reply lo th<^ propositions they have 
liibourid to < ^{abh h, and whieli 1 belies*, in abstract these: that 

in liio beglnniiig (d‘ ihe eonneciiun h(‘t\\e«.n th(‘ Fast india Conipa iy ut;d 
ti'ic familv oi .\iahoiiit‘d Aii, th(‘ I'ompanv wtre indi'bted to them for 
thiir [itesei vatlon aiul j>rote<*liun in lh(‘ Carnatic; that in the progress 
oi'di.ti eonneeiion, llie (’ompany received from Mahomed Aii repeated 
proo*^ of kmdncss and gen^ rosity ; but that his government and that of 
tii*. st.»n and siu'ce^st)!-, t)m(iiit al (Jinuili, was distracted by the inter- 
li reue(‘ of the f’oinpanv, afid that war and misery resulted to the people 
froiii tlie amhitioii and usurpation of their governmenu : titai after a 
iorm <*oi(ise of faitldiil and lioiiourable aliianee on the part of tlio.se 
nabob., tludr posterity have been degraded without cmise or justice: 
ibar dlls ju l of violence has eankd ns own punislmicul, fur that \ve 
Ki i rvc fewei rcsouia’<s by oui possession of the ( sirnati(‘ than we for* 
UH'ily d( rived from the willing hands of the nabob, hir, believing, as I 
eon^eieritiouslv do, that the exaet leverse tlie^'C jiropositions is the 
truth ; liiai the Company owe iK>ihing to tlie father of Mahomed Aii ; 
tliai to liiinseif they were uniformly* bcnefaeturs and protectors; thitt all 
tin: faith in tlie alliunce with iiiiii was on their part, and all the treachery 
on hi^ ; and that alter a long course of sufRnng and distress from hi« 
evil counsels, they have done what tine [)oli'*y, a just construction of tlie 
law^ of nations, and liumanity to the people of the Carnatic, fully sup- 
j)ort ; 1 shall explain to the "house ih<' grounds of this opinion. The 
misrepresentation wliieh lias been maije of otir situation on tlie coast ot 
Cmromandel during the admitiist ration of Anwar u Dien Cawn, renders 
it lu'cessary for me to trouble tlie house with a short rcft recu e to our 
condition at that early period. M hoevvr Uis any knowledge of the 
lecords of the Fast lodia Company, or of our general histi rv in Indiu^ 
must know, that lyr more than a century before the arrival of Anw'ar u 
Dien Cawn in tlic CarnatiC; the Company had carried o i a lucrative 
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! 01) UK' coast of CWomandcl. The iMdgiantCfl to 

I Span u {t;ivv vilkges in the viciuity of Madras and foil St. David ; and 
; teal officer, the nabi)l> of Arcot, \wis bound by the omp^'ror’, simniuC 
! did actually protect thetn, in their pcaeeiiil occupation^ 

I integrity of tlieir detffing# excited the confidence of the natives, anri 
1 security eujoved ip diw possessions soon attra(‘lcd a nmncrouv pop?i* 
lotion ; ^'cumed in this tranquil manner, the Company coveted no oilv r 
>ns; ttad4^ was the sole object of their iiutitution, and their eii- 
5 vverc confined tb its advancement. But vvh(‘n Anwar u Dim 
rrived in ihe province, the Company were drawn fiom the^p 
pursiiits, and coinpclled to engage in tlie turbulent sceiuN of w at . 
i Dicn Cawn^ the father of Mahomed All, was charged hv th( 
ith the guardianship of the minor nabob of Arcol, Sc*rfl Malio- 
jvm This youth was basely murdered in palace, in mid-day, 
a very few months, after he \\ix> confided to the piotection o*' Anwai 
te^DienCawn; and this atrocious act of violence so soon sueeeed’n^'^ 
mHrtk'r of Atnlaiia, cast a yet deeper stain upon the charaetci ol 
lAiJiW'ar u Dieii Cawn. The |^»opIe of Arcot beheld thi- aciioji wirli 
jpoiTor; they recurred \v ith gratitude and affe ction to the mild and gene- 
vas administration ot the family of Seed Mahoine'i (\'ivsn; ami tliev -aw 
^ the violent death of this beloved yomh, the termination ol‘ ili.n to^n i > 
long protected them ; they apjuelieuded iVoni tlu 
.littji’us'on of a stranger into tlic govcrnmeul of the piovinet*, that spii it tit 
fiavage which too eoimnoniy distinguishes a violenl and lupnsi po-^es^iou 
tjulortunately lot the unoffending pcoj>!e of llu’ Carruitu*, thes< fiu*- 
proved too true; for, from that moincnt until the hour in which Lon. 
Cjiyc *'igncd the treaty vvhuh is now the Mihj('el ol oer deiilieiaiion u 
perkxl of near sixty years, the ptopleof the ( aniatic have been '-f ouigt d 
Witli tlnj plagues of war, famine, neglect, and oppl(^^sIon : bet to ila* 
jEuglish lva»t India ((Jumpany tiie succession of \nwar n Dicn (\iwn 
^proved, in its very beginning, nouilv fatal. Dujih i\, gov( iiioi of roii- 
vdacheny, ^oon discovcr<‘d IuhI avarfee vuiv thi' lubag jiii^sion oi‘ Aaw.n 
tn dheii Cavvn, and he succeeded in ohtuinaig hi^ conidvance in an attar, 

I upoii Madras, which terminated in its capture by tiir rrein h, when , 
tl;prge treasure, a vft^scl kvden witli valirable cloih'», and all tivcir shipping, 
cIcU into the hands ol ihtdr enenxies. In \aifi were remon^tranci . auO 


siutrealu'i addic:!iscd to Anwar u J)ieu t’auu; la* adopted no ellcctiui' 
ia redrejis tho^e misfortimcs vvhicii were aetnnnulating upon tin 
|jKugIid]i under his eye; for he witiihcid that protection which lu' ua- 
f Unmd by tlvc sunnnds of the empire to extend to them. 'Hk* only lar- 
which Tcmained to ns wj"; fort St. David; and although the arui) 
Amvar n Dieu Caw a undei hib two »ons, Maphooy. Cavsii and ALi- 
Ihbplpd Ah, HJairhod towards Pondicheriy ujioa the ph^a of punibiiinc 
iubult offeiiii to live eniperorV ainUomy by the sci/uie of‘ Madras 
^q|f(iA^gt|5iiy made an attack upon^a pibty ot tlic tro(>ps in tin 

it^ykinity pf loil St. David, IDuplcjx soon contrived to puiehase thtii 
CO A<’oOt| and carried into excciUiou his of attacking fort 
Daviwn tn vain wns the nio<»t moving appeaf agiiin diiectcd tc 
t CaWH Ai«i Jllithuincd Ali in this rxtreoiity of tlic English 

bfTairsT inefl'efittjaljy n-eit such sums of money as mare then left, offered 
‘ fo; :l'p(r eontinujm«« iu the nriglibotirhood until the English fleet should 
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or e\m for a period of ten days. The Frenqh usec^the treas^i'i^ 
?licv hud seized ut Madras in brihmg higliqr, and the anny of Anw'af j* 
Uiuj reiunied to Arcot, Happily, however, the English Aeet, tlf 
iiuiiuii’^ best lK)|;e in every crisis of her afiiirs, appeared In the roads n 
fort St. David, and dispelled tlie gathering destruction. Surli was 
nature of the asshtaiice and prota'tion which the English received fro_ , 
the first of the family of Mahomed Alt, atid wdiicli the honourable 
Ik r ( Mr. Johnstone) has spoken pf iti subH terths of approbation ; bii^ 
v.hoii iic siiall hav(‘ c-on.siiltC'd the records of those times with more 
aicc, he will Bud that the confidence of the Company servants, 
tli(' trearheiy of Anwar u Dieii Gawn, involved them in almost Irrciii^ 
diabic au'-fortnne, from whlclt he left them to Extricate themselvcfe^ 
Anwar u Dien had, however, very soon reason to re{)ent his dcsertio{|^ 
of the Rjirlish ; it left the French at liberty to combine wdth the rela4'| 
tioiis of Seed Mahomed to avenge his murder r and in a battle fpugM 
against a corifode^ratcd force finder Chunda Saheb, supported by 
hrench, Anwar u Dien was slain by a soldier in the French service, 
army routed, his e ldest son Mapnoois Cawm taken prisoner, and Jhft| 
St * ‘Olid son Mahomed All tied, witn a single attendant, to the fortress of 
Trichinopoly, one hundred and fifty miles distant. At this desppriai^ 
moment iVlahomed Ali, who was only the second son of his father,. 
out upoii tlu‘ speeulativc idea, which ihe turbulence of the times induc^ 
Ihm to form, of' sueeeeding to his father ; but possessing neither 
suros, troo[)s, nor title, he had no reasonable prospect but to defeW^ 
'rrichinopoly with the few adherents whom he could collect, until 
should he able to make some terms with his enemies. They were 
ported by a ^il•to^ous army, ample funds, and powerful connectidii^)* 
u hil^t he bad no chance of succour but from the English ; and even ttal 
support wbicli he might have expected to receive from their known 
tiiiiy to tht* Frencli, he could hardly hojie to derive, after his 
dcflcriioii of ibrt St. (icorge and fort St. David still strongly impressed 
on the minds of the suhen r^. He applied for aid to the Company’s ; 
verniiK iit with doubt and dilfidcnce, and it was at first granted in iai 
Ihijifcd degree; but Mahomed Ali^s poverty and distress, which slj 
out e\ try other hope of relief when disappointed of the assistance 
Miubaii, together with the progress made by the French in the CamMiSi 
induced the (Amipany’s servants? to espouse his^causc more warmly. But 
outwit iistiiiKling the aid he derived from the Company, the ill success 0 
hi.s »mdis('ipUiK d rabble, in some excursions which they rashly mad<q 
iVoin 'rriehinupoly, rendered his prospetns of success so hbpekSs, thSi 
/ e form.'diy proposed to retire from the cotuitry^ and Telinqutsh hiS 
prcitaisions to lUe Company ; he oflered |o deliver over the v Wfe of 
countries to the (’oinpuny's sole disposal, provided they would allow* fiMi 
nil annual income of two lacs of pagodas, and that he w^ould bind 
and his heirs to the agreement for ever* Bnt fUe Uompanv refused 
take iidvantage of an ofter which was urg^d by his distresses ; they 
rather to preserve iriviolaic tlicir reputation for uprightness and generosity 
(which ill the languageof the nabob was * as the brightness of the day’); 
they trusted to his gratitude for leimthemtron when lie should 1^ Uberati:^ 
from his ciiihc*ultics, and be free td act from i!)e spontnhct'»us impif.^^e ^ 
his mind. They accordin^y rendered him every a isistan<:c wdiich fbd[l 
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;C<>aas€l, their troops, j^nr] their treasures, could supply ; aad ar* 
j^yeutfiil war of fifteen years, lh(^y established him iu the govonimcnt. of 
lihe Carnatic, at u vast cxpeuce of British hioud and treasure. I shall 
now, Sir, advert to the manner in which Maliomed Ail discliarged this 
4ebL of gratitude. The ambition wliicli had only slumbered in his bven.'vt 
during adversity, awakened wilb renovated strengrb after be had sub- 
?4|ied all his enemies, lie avowed the design of becoming soubahiidar of 
^he Deccan ; and when he found that to assist scliomcs of foreign eoiujuest 
aggrandisement, and of internal oppression, was coiitrarv .to tlic 
wi^e policy of the Company’s local governments, lie endeavoured lo un- 
dermine their authority by bribery and intrigue. In iht: pursuit of this 
purpose he bought <over the worst .servants of the Company, with the 
revenues of those cfmntrics w'hich the Britifth arms hiid act ju tied and 
delivered up to him j and he obstructed the eounscis and conduct of rht ii 
■better officers by every sort of counteraction and defamation. On one 
f occasion he raised a faction that destroyed the lawful govcnnnrni of the 
! Company; and the uniibrm principle of his was, to puy tbosc 

who were too low in pride or in principle to refufc money, iji I’vafu pro- 
; portion to tbe^value of those interests of the (Jompany which it w;U' in 
'their power to sacrifice, in elucidation of lids btateuuMt I siiaii here 
read to the hou.se a record of the transactions of those times, heibie which 
-the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Windham .seeomied the speech of 
Mr. Burke from which the following extract is made) in us c. bow with 
4^erence and respect. Every man who opposes the g'o\( nimeut and 
, its measures finds an immediate countenance iVojn the naht)l> : « ven our 
discarded officers, however unworthy, arc received into thi,* iKib(?b's 
service. The nabob is in a great degree the cause of our ju'osent inabi- 
lity (Oct. 11, 1769 )j by diverting the revenues of the Cainatic through 
private channel.^.” In speaking of the nabob’s conduct, 'iOlli J uly 1 77 H : 

: “ No sense of a common danger in case of a wai* could prevail (ui him to 
furnish the Company with what is absolutely necessary to astern l)le an 
army; though it is beyond a doubt, thatintmey to a large amount is lunv 
hoarded up in his coAers at Che[>aiik, and luukaws arc* granted to indi- 
viduals upon some of liis most valuable countries. 'I be creditors inspired 
^into the mind of tin* nabob of Arcot (then a dej^cndani on the (’oni- 
ipany, of the humblest order) a .scheme of the most vile and despeiato 
ambition that J believe ever was admitted into the ihoughi^ of a mtm 
so situated. Idrst, tliey persuaded him to consider himself as a princi- 
pal member in the jxditical .system of Europe; in the next place, ihc*y 
held out to him, and he readily imbibed, tiie idea of the* general empire 
of Hindustan, In pursuance of this project, they extinguished the Com- 
pany as a sovereign power in that part of India; they withdrew the 
; C^jinpany s garrisons out of all the posts and strong holds of tlic Car- 
iiatic.; they declined to receive the ambassadors tVom foreign courts, 
,^Ud remitted them to the nabob, of Arcot ; tliey fell upon, and totally 
^destroyed, the oldest ally of the Company, the king ofTanjore; and 
yulmt<jlered the country to the amount of five millions sterling, one after 
fa noth^r ,, irrthe nabob’s name, but wdlh English force, and brought 
|iii|||HRperable ^servitude all the? princes and great independent nobility 
! <i|M|MiMbunt.ry. in pro])ortion to these treasons and violences, which 
people, the fund of the nabob’s debt grew and fioiai.shed.” 
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/Vud not the v\liiole odinm of tliose measurcf? fall upon tV creditor^ 
to the exclusion of his hi^huess ; they were iu perlect concordance witll 
the ieellnirs and wishes oi’ liis mind. Upon this subject let us asrain hear 
wliat Air. l>urke has said. “ Rut the gentlemen on the other side of the 
house" know as \\e;l as I df>, and they dare not contradict me, that the 
nabob of A root and his creditors are not adversaries, but collusive par- 
ties, and that the whole transaction is uiuler a false colour and fate 
names. The struggle is not, nor ever has been, bi*tucen their rapacity 
and his hoarded riches : no ; it is between him and them combining amt 
ro>dederaiing on one side', and the public re vemies and the miserable 
mh ihnanis ol‘ a mined ommtry on the other , these are the real 
pja'iuliti^ and the real df fendants in the suit. Rcfdsing a shilling front 
his hoards for the satisfac tion of «any demand, the nabob of Afeot is 
a]\wi\s nsaly, nay, he earnestly, and with eagcrne^s anrl r»assion, con« 
tends fur dedivenng up to these pretemicd credkors his territory anrf 
suh|( els. It is, ihereluie, not from treasuries and mines, but from tlie 
f<) 0 <l oi your unpaid annies, from the blood withheld from the vein& 
and wldpped 4»ui of ti\e backs of the 'most miserable of men, that we 
arc to pamper extonion, usury, and peculation.” Rut tlu" most 
wreK'iied of the cimseijiienees whieh resulted from the iniatualed courts 
scK and inlrigtus of Mahomed Ali. was the sanguinary w arfare with 
Hvder AH ; and whieh the hon. banmet (Sir T. Turton) has most eiTO- 
neoiislv <‘hurged as one <ir the crimes of the (H>inpany*s government 
tow unis Mai loiiK'd Ali, as if his intrigues Inel not been the principal 
’cause < f ('alarniry, (Sir T. Turton here rose and appealed to the 
hous(> wiu ther he had niatle use of this expression.) Air. Lushingtou 
resunu'd : — Sir, if I Imve mis-stated the observations of tlic hon* 
baronet, 1 sincerely beg his ^mrdoii ; but when the house considers the 
length of that hon. hiirouei^s speech (more than four hours), it is as |>ro- 
hHhl(‘ that he should liavc torgotten some expressions of it as tliat I 
sliouid; <‘crtai!i, however, 1 am, that the statement vvliich f havLMnadc 
was the impresbiou whidi this [)art of his speech left upon my miml ; 
and tlie general impression wliieh his sp(it*eh made upon me was this* 
that imrler the guise of a meretricious seusii>ility, he was the pander td 
the nios>i licentious system of corruption ami misrule that ever disgraced 
th( naijiti and authoiity of this country. Sir, my opinion titat the inva- 
sion of llyder All wa'. in a great measure attributable to Mahomed 
All’s councils, is derive! from Mr. Burke, and I shall here read that 
passage ol’ his works to the house. Jnom that time forward a cottti- 
uiuid plot was <!arried on wkliin tire divan, black and white, of the 
nalxd) of Areot, hn the destruction of Hyder Ali. A\'!ien at length 
llyder Ali found that he had to do with men who were the deiormined 
trremics oj‘ human iuter<*ourse itself, ho decreed to make the Carrmtic 
an everlasting uionument of his vengeance; then onsued a s?<'eae oi 
woe, <h(^ like <if whieh no eye had seeuj no tiean (*onceiv'ed, ano whiefi 
no tongue can adequately toll ; all the horrors of war before know ii or 
heard of were mercy to that new havoc*” I will not wound the fedin^i 
of this house by qtiotiiig this description more at large ; but 1 can assiift 
them, from jiersonal olxservatioii, and from the sad tales of some \vh« 
survived tlie plagues of war and famine, that this is not the 
of poetry or liclion ; it is a real picture of the nio^t dreadful scrit% M 
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that ever afhieted mankind. And svhaf tlie coiiduci 
the nabob of Arcot, whilst this Innricane of misery was racing ? Bid 
iitoy compunctious fccUngB of i'onsoience for the evils uhich he had 
brought upon his people, produce any change in his infatuated counbclsf 
Bid he show any di'> position to repair his former wickcdne&s, 6r to re]j>o&e 
in sint'crc alU^noc and confidcjice upon the Company's go\ ornmen t ? I'la , 
Opjrmrtunitj*^ of returning to a better estimation of his duties and iiiteiv st^ 
tR'as peruliarlv favounihic^ for the nobleman who then administered that 
jj^overnment would have upheld him in every wuse and virtuou.> resol u- 
tiott ; tliis, however, did not consist with his highness's views. In an 
hour of alarm he had consented to transfer the management of his coun- 
try to Lord Macartney; hut Ik? soon removed every claim of merit founded 
tipon this collccs^ion, by^ system of counteraction that obstructed much 
Of'that benefit which had otherwho been derived from it. Sir, in^ lion, 
friend (Colonel Allan^ who spoke from this side of the hou^c in the 
former night's debate, traced with so much accuracy and abili y the 
course of Lord Macartney’s conduct and scntinidits hi regaici to 
Mahomed Ali and the Carnatic, that I will not ties[*ass upon tne time 
of this house, or weaken the force of his arguments, b) any furtlv r lefe- 
renccs to that period. I shall advance in my stalem^'ar to llu‘ yoar 1787, 
when our connection with Mahomed Ali assumed a more definite ^hape. 
In that} ear Sir A. Campbell entered into a treaty with the nabob, pu- 
scribing in ev]*li(‘it touas the duties of ibc two co'ntr.ieting parties. The 
Company w'^as solely intrusted with the military d(f< nee of the Carnatic 
and the protection of the nabob from all hi.s I’neniK*^. 'Jlio nahoh ; as 
bound to provide from the rewcnuci* an annual subsidy of niiu lacs oi 
pagodas, to be paid to the Company, and twehe lais imI aet'ount of his 
<!r^ditors ; and to put a stop to those mischiefs which had arisen from Ins 
intrigues and emis->aiios in the courts of native states in India, a clause 
was exjaosnly introduced as f<diows : ** His highness will not eater into 
any political n<‘gotiations or routroversics with any state or power 
without the* consent or approbation of the president in council uf fort 
St, George.” bioin this period tmlil 1790» Mahomed Ali held the Car- 
natic under this treaty; a1 that time Lord Cornv^allls engaged in the war 
against Tippoo Sultaun, and at tbi' close of it re.^lored the country to the 
nabob, subject to (he conditions of the treaty of 1790, which is now the 
object of our deliberation. With the permission of the house, 1 will 
read the preamble of that tiTaty, as the best explanation of Lord Corn- 
wallis's intentions in making it, Whereas a certain engagement was 
entered into between the hon. English East India (kmipany and his 
highness tlie nawaub of the Ckmiatic, bearing date 24th February 17d7, 
for the purpose of cementing an everlasting friendship with each other, 
and of contributing mutually towards the defence ot the Carnatic and 
countries (U^pendent thereon ; whereby it was stipulated that the said 
Comf'any should maintain a mtlitary force, and that the said nawaub 
should 'pay annually a certain sum ot money arising from the revenues 
of the Caniatic, and should furnish sufficient and satisfactory security, 
tmder cenain conditions expressed in the said engagement, for the 
regular payment of llie sum stipulated to the sUid Company; and 
whereas it* appems h^ the rciircsentations of the said nwatib, that the 
re oui e^of tb. C’arnaiic arc not eompotent to enable him to perform 
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tiu' stipulations in the said engagement; aufl whereas it furtlier appeaJCf 
that the security which the said navvaub agreed In the above-mentioned, 
engagement to furnish for the due payment of the stipulated sum to* 
the. Company, is in its nature inadequate t<> the end intended ; wherent, 
fore the engagement aforesaid shall henceforth be considered by the 
contracting parties as aimulled, and in lieu thereof the following arti- 
cles agreed to/^ From this pre amble tq the treaty of it will 
soeiii, tliat in forming a riew treaty with Mahomed AH, Lord Cornwallis 
had two principal objects in view ; (irst, the generous one of relievinjl 
tlic nabob from a payment which lie believed burihcnsomc to him, arm 
hi'j lordship iu'cordingly reduced his annual payments from twenty-one 
to fifteen lacs of sicca pagodas; secondly, to obtain a real security for 
ihe payincnit of the subsidy to the Company in fill time l^l come* The 
security provided was the mortgage of partiepiax districts, vvhich wcTj^ 
to be takt'ii by the Company in the event of failure ; and that tb^, 
districts might nol be injur^ by that sysim^ of extortion and u^ury 
by hich the people had been so cruelly oppressed, and the Carnatic sq 
much exhausted, it was stipulated that his highness .should not, on any 
account, grant tuncaws, and in order to render the breach of this part 
of the treaty inonMin pi obablo and difficult, it was further stipulated, 
that any tuncaws w hich might be granted should become void, in event 
of the districts coining into the Company’s hands; thus providing a 
double security against the violation of this article of the treaty: the 
first part of the clause pledging tiie nabob’s faith as our ally, the last 
ifiart t>periiting on the fears of the money-lenders. 1’he importance w hich 
i^ortl CornwaliU attached to the security provided by the clause of tire 
treaty la reuiliKh'd to, aqd to the preservation of that security from acts 
of injury autl waste, is sufficiently shewn by the rcliaquishnicnt of 
lacs of pagodas annually. This large cession bad been unjiistiHablc on 
any other ground, but if the nabob had fulfilted this part oi* the treaty it 
had been well Ix-stowed. ’fhe evils which had arisen from this system in 
past times were well known to Lord Cornwallis, and his humane 
anxiously desired to prevent the possibility of their recurrence. We know 
wdmt a sceue tlie Carnatic had presented during these operations; they 
i had bf‘en described by ilurke in the following words : In coase^gence 
of this double game, all the territorial revenues , have, at qne^ime ax 
other, been covered by those locusts, the English soucars; not oi3^ 
single fool of die Carnatic has escaped them, a terriiory as large as 
England. During these operations, wfiat a scene lias that country pre- 
.seartid J The usurious European t^sijjnee supersedes the nabob’s native 
farmer the revenues, the farmer flies to the nabob’s presence to cbdioG 
" his bargain, whilst Ids servanrs murmur for wages, and his^&ier^ mu- 
tiny for pay; the mortgage to the European assignee is riffle resumed 
and the native fiirmer replaced, Ugaiia to be i^moved on urn new cla- 
mour of the European assignee. Every man of rank and landed fqr* 
tune being long since extinguished, the remainmg mi^^ruhlc last culti- 
vator, who glows to the soil, after having bis back :^<jOrcd by the farmer 
has it again flayed by the whip of thf assignee, and is thus, bjy 
1 ‘avenoiis, because, a short-lived, succession ot claimants. lasbetL frdii 
oppi^essor to oppressor, whtht ^ single drop of blood is left Ru 
meutts of cxtqrriiifr a single grain of corn. Do not ilunk I paint ; far 
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v€i*y far from it; I do not reach the fact, nor approach to it; of^ 
respectable ^condition, men equal to your substantial English yeomen, 
arc dally tied up and scourged, to answer the multiplied demands of 
various contending and contradictory titles, all issuing from one and 
the same source. Tyrannous exaction brings on servile concealment, 
and that again calls’ forth tyrannous coenuon ; they move in a circle, 
mutually producing and produced ; till at ituigtli nothing of nnnianity* 
is loft in the government ; no trait of integrit}^ spirit, or manliness, isi 
the people.’^ It was under impressions such as are here described, thai 
Lord Cornwallis had written to tlie court of directors in tlie year 17fj0, 
in the terms quoted hy my hon. friend (Colonel Allan) in the former de- 
bate ; and after tw o years further experience and local observation of the 
state of the Carnatic, Lord Cornwallis determined toTelinquish six lacs of 
pagodas annually to the nabc^b, without acquiring any other concession 
for the Company thatv the following clauses, inionded to put an end to 
that clauflcstine influence which the ivorst Europeans had so long excr- 
<dsrd at the durbar, and the right to collect the poligav tribute at tiic 
Company's own expeuce aftd risk. ‘‘ In consequence of this measure, 
Whereby the districts mentioned in the. schedule No. 2, become respon- 
sible for any arrears that may accrue in the payment of the above 
stipulated ki’sts, the said nawauh agrees that he will not grant t uncaws 
or assignments on any account on the revenues thereof; and if, con- 
ttary to this condition, any tuncaws or assignments should exist when 
fliC said districts or any of them shall be assumed by the said (Jompauy, 
such tuncaws or assignments shall be declared hy the said Company^ 
and the said nawauh to be of no value, nor sliall they remain in crt'(‘ct.'’ 
It appears to me quite evident, as I have already stated, that the iiitcii- 
tioii of Lord Cornwallis In framing this clause was, first to bind the fait}> 
of the nabob against the breach of it, and secondly to operau* upon the 
fears of the tunkhudars, so as to restrain them from encouraging the 
nabob to the secret violation of it. But the men wdio had established 
ah usurious eonne<‘lion at the durbar, saw from the moment that the 
treaty of 1792 was ptiblislied, that the faithful execution of these clauses 
would destroy their profit, by putting an cud to that secret influeru r 
which had so long allenuied the nabob's confidence from the local go- 
vernment of the Company, and precluded the possibility of any reform 
in his administration : it was therefore suggested to the nabob, that a- 
the elau'^^ontained a specific penalty which attached only upon the 

B ^lender, his highness might break his faith with the Company 
ffit fear cd’ any evil consequence to himself; and as he had always 
Q^dcd with eagerness and passion for delivering up to his pretended 
ci^uitors his territories and his subjects, he again indulged in this inve- 
terate habi|. The calamitous process of these tuncaws has been most 
ably and minutely described by Lord Hobart, atIicJ was continually em- 
bf^cd with the durbar and its agents on account of the brcacli of this 
part of the treaty* Whoever has read the minute and the letter of Lord 
Hobart to the court of directors, riated l^th September 1792, will recol- 
lect, that Lord Hoban regarded the granting of these tuncaws by the 
nabob ai a fundamental violation of the letter and spirit of the treaty of 
1725. Nor was his lordship singukr in iliis opinion ; I speak from per- 
sonal knovviedge whefi j say, that all the best servants bf the Company 
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ehtertamea tlie swc opinion ; aad know that th^i government at boip^ 
and tlie court of directors, fully concurred in this condusion, *08 appem^ i 
from manv of their public diapatches, and particulaviy tbe foUowingl^ 
dated dth June 1799> to the governmerit of fort St. George^ ^ We haye? 
been advised by the Earl of Mornington, tlxat the nabob continues to. 
oppose a determined resolution to the.inodiEcation of the treaty of: 
1W2, which has been repeatedly proposed fo him. At tj^s same tithed 
we observe that lus highness has distinctly acknowledged that he is h| 
tlie practice of raising money annually, by assignments of the revenues, 
of those districts which fonn the scemity tor tlie payment of the . 
Company’s subsidy* As this pracripe is unquestionably contrary to thf 
letter, and subversive of the spirit, of that treaty,* w^e direct, that 
jnediately upon the receipt her^f you adopt the necessary measures ,, 
taking possession in the name ol the Company of the whole or ahf' 
[>art of the said districts, the revenue of which shall appear to be ^ 
assigned ; and that you continue to hold the same,* and collect the rent^' 
therof>f, in order that die Company may not in future be deprived W 
fhe only security which they possess unacr the before-mentioned treaty^ 
TO answer any failure in thg ixabob in the discharge of his subsidy: you 
will immediately couimunicate to the nabob the determination we have 
come to, and the orders you have received relative to this point/’ I 
have entered into this detail, to shew drat die interpretation subsequently 
put u]>on this article of the treaty (and the conduct of Omdut ul Omrah,. 
in regard to it) by Marquis Wdtefey and hy Lord Clive, was not an 
lubitrary or hasty construction of those noWc lords; but that it was dm, 
impiirtial concurring judj^ient of die, Company’s best servants at foff 
St. George, of Lord Hobart, of the court of directors, .and of the bo^d 
of controui, Ibr a period of seven years. , If, therefore, the arrangement 
made with Azeem ui JDowlaii upon the death of Omdut ul Omrmr, and; 
the absolute relusal of A|i Hussein to give the CJpmpany a security 
agaiust die future preach qf die'tr^tj* of had reked 
ground alone, I should liave; contended dmt it was , warranted by 
letter and spirit of tire instruetbps transinitmd by die court of directors, 
to India ( who had a}so expressly ordered that the coipdy shoi|ld not be 
rt^tored to die nabob in the event of war, until ajfetter arf^gemeni 
could be made with him) ; diat k was justihed law of iiakoriil^ 

and the duties of huinauity to our iyio\v-e|:egture$.— But the hD|se^ 
kuow that die arrangement made wldi Azeem issuppot^^. 

also upon otlier groups ; I mean of course the treacherous correspond/ 
enc<J discovered at Seringapatam, espied with the emharrassmejiCs 
opposed by the nabob to the GoJiection and mpvemeht of out ^pplie^i 
daring the last war with.Tippoa. f shall now briefljl ’^wih dmt mir 
dence. This part of the questtem has already letjeiyid h yery^ amiite 
discussion in India, where every argument and objection could bo 
felt and appreciated* It has been carefully investigated by men posses^, 
of that knowtedge of the Eastern laiiguagcs and mannei-s, which 
dered them peculiarly fitted for diis trust ; n en whose charactei-s 
never, tmnted by the breath of slander until die hon. baronet delivered 
his s^paech in dm and who, far fropi deserving sti^ 

treatment, are entitled, for their public honour a^ public us^^loe^, fli 
the pi^pteetiqa and apph^ qf tbta house. The right hbu* tqqmber whf 
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spoke second lii this debate on a former night, delivercfl his 
with so nnieh pcrspicuiU" and judgment upon the nature of thi& evideiic(\, 
that I shall coidine my vernarks to those impressions which local knovvV 
ledge, and a tolerable acquaintance with Persian correspondence^ have 
suggested to me during tlie examination of il. In doing so, 1 sludl 
follow the order in which the correspondence is recorded ; not imitating 
the example^ of the hon. baronet, who, in pursuit of his })urpo' 5 c (ff * 
throwing a ridicule upon this evidence, thouglit tit to postpone the bur.- 
den of examining the cypher (which he knew to be the document oi' tlui 
most hostile tendency, and essentially necessary to give the iruf: rncaniiig , 
of certain passages in other letters) until he had slurred over all thr 
other documents. Jn examining the first number, I aiJ» reminded that 
the hon. director, in adverting to this evidence, stated that nothing coid^ 
be more unjust than to attach any imputation upon the <;haract(T or ti Ltth 
of Wallah Jah or Omdut ui Onirak on acemmt of this convspondcnct , 
since the parts regarcled as most obnoxums were communiennd in ilu 
presence of Lord (Jornwtillis and Sir William Mcadov\ s. Si’*, il is ( vulcn 
to me that the honourable director has not accurately examined nn ♦ 
eorrespoudence. Those professions where allaii dah attempts t<; rai^^ 
himself in the estimation of Tippoo by a gross ( aiuniny against lii * 
British goveriiineiii, his ally, were not made in tJie pivsejif'c oi Lc l^' 
Cornwallis and Sir W. Meadows, nor was any part ol‘ lIu* eorjesiKmd- 
ence commanicated to eitlier of tliem. ’I’iie instance to wluen I alhid^ , 
is w’here Wallah Jah speaks of the war undertaken by Lord ('oniwalic^ 
against Tippoo Sultaiui in 1 he year 1780. W'^aiiah .bill knew perfec’i I y v. di; 
that Lord Cornwallis had engaged in that war from me generous ri' /hit ion 
of protecting our helpless ally the rajah of Tui\ai core ; .'tnd yet V\' nlluli .b<h 
tells Tippoo Sultann’s vakeels, May (Jod long preserve '1 qgooo Sidiaun, 
who is the pillar of the religion of Mahomed ! Isiglit and day 1 u^c.i 
to be absolved in this contemplation, and to [nay ibr his highrit Hds 
prosperity: I call God to witness this fact, beeau^e tlie confeikaiu’y 
the three allies was for the subversion ol’ the Mahumedan rciigiuu. It 
ii. solt^ly to be attributed to the divine goodnc.^s, thai the prayers of ii- 
sinners have been accepted; believe it true that I frc^in my iieart derbiv 
the welfare of the siilimin. Three day afterward s, w lien Lord C \ a n v. ;d fi'- 
and Sir 'W, Meadows were present with the vakeels, Wallah Jaii icadt 
OQif'asion to observe, “ that we (the vakeels) eon:bdered Iran i<> havij» 
been .an enemy; whereas he declared in the [presence of (lod dial be 
tvies not, and is not; that on the contrary he was a friend and \\e!i- 
wisher ; and that he h,ad opposed the breach between your majesty and 
the allied states to such a degree, [hat every one decided in his own 
mind that iiuvardly your majesty and his highness werc one, ; and lie* 
desired us to ask Lord Cornwallis and Sir W. Meadows, who wer-'* 
present, whether he said true or not/' Every pei^oji acquainted with 
the situation of Walkb Jah, knows that he did oppose the war, and die 
cause of that oj»posiiion, VWkriow^ he feared, if war did take place, 
that Lotti Conivvallis\yould be necessitated to assume the temporary pos-^ 
session of tlx^ Carnatic ; and rather ilian tliis should happen, \V'allah Jail 
was perfectly willing and aniiious tliat the rajah of Tmvancorc, like 
fiiiuself, a helpless ally of our government, sliould be abandoned by the 
British goveilirbent to: the violence of Tipjioo. Let those who are 
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!%,{“quainte(] with the mind oi' Lord Cornwallis judge what would have 
fecliii^H it' Wallah Jail had told the vakeels oiTippoo in lii^ lordship’^ 
prosenee, that lie liad attacked t heir master, not in defeticcof the rajah, 
of d’ravancorc, hut to subvert the Alahoniedan relipjion. This comnitt- 
uication was however made W allah Jah, but to the vakeels in secret, 
uot in the presence or vvitii the knowledge of Lord Cornwallis; far there- 
from considermg the oilensive nature of the first speech to the 
V j keels on the 10th of June, as done away by that made in the presence 
ot Loid Cornwallis on tfie 1.1th of June, or that any part of the crimi- 
luility of the wlv)lc of this correspondence is explained by any commu- 
liicaiion that, took place with Lord Cornwallis, it, appears to me that the 
i i l'er^ iiee made to Lord Cornwaiib and General Meadows in the presence 
the vakeels, was one of’ those studied contrivances in which his high- 
ness was so fertile, and by which lie endeavoured to gain, by general 
piofcssioijH of friendship for Tippoo in the hearing of Lord Cornwallis, 
tlie coufi(iem‘e of tfie vakeels in his previous defamation of bis lordship's 
UKui vo-i lor (*uiei i)ig into the war. In the few remarks which the hon. 
/Mitaiet bestowed uj>un the cypher, be doekred^that the lise of such 
Hi ^rruuu nts was a common occurrence in India; and that it was impos- 
Mbie to (NMiecavc a cypher like thib, so simple and limited in its expres- 
ca[^ab^(: of being inumdod (»r used for any treacherous or hostile 
j>io j H>se. I ce rtainly difi'er entirely from the lion, baronet in his opinion 
n) tin* fr(‘<]i»ent use of cyphers of this description in India; in the affairs 
of private life siuJi instruments never are used, and even in political 
tutubactions tin* use of a cypher is a very rate occurrence. But the hofi* 
baronel, would prove nothing by proving tlie use of such cyphers in poK- 
tunil (,orix*s{>otidenee in India, because Wallah Jah and Omdut ul Omrah 
were V isely interdi<‘le.d by the treaty of 1792 (as they luid been by the 
treaty of 17J^7) ^M'roin entering into any neguciations or political cor- 
lenpoudeiiee with any European or native powers without the. consent 
of the said (kimpauy,” It has, however, been suggested, that this 
eyj>iier was intended to conduct a maiTiagc bettveen the families of 
i ip'poo and Wallah Jail. I will not detain the house by ,^ing into all the 
reaseniing founded ufion other parts of the evidence, Written and oral, to 
shew the absurdity of this proposition ; but 1 will state plainly^ upon a 
vitav of the cypher itself, the utter imjiossibility of applying it to any 
pur[)ose of marriage. The only expression in it which might lead to 
• IK b a supposition in the mind of a person ignorant of Eastern manners 
anrl i.angiiagcs, is the word * ring; ' hut as a ring is not used in Eastern 
mfiiTbigc s, it can have no reference to that cere inony. Rejecting, there- 
fore, ibis absurd, irrational proposition, whicli is directly contradicted 
by the evidence of the vakeels, and all the circaunstaoiees so fomibly 
suued by tlie right hon. gentleman (Air. Wallace) in the former debate, 
I must look for a ditfercut explanation of the intentiod o( tivis cypher. 
(Upon the first view of this documeut, the opprobrious terms hi vvhieh 
ihc three allies are clesigiiated, cannot fail to strike attention; but it has 
Sitiil been asserted to be so liimted as to prerdude the use of it in any 
inatter of policy or ^ecsrecy. This assertion riade a due impression upoti 
me when i first heard k;‘anci I felt it nay duty to put it to the test by 
composing a letter that should describe an arrocious intenf ion (such as 
the massacre at Vellore),, and then endeavour to render it into the Ian- 
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giiage of tMs cypher, so that it would be unintelligible to a person ndr 
possessed Of it, and easily understood by a person having the cypher. I 
wn assure the hon. gentleman opposite that 1 found no difficulty whatever 
:in applying this cypher in this manner, and further, that this sort of 
idetapliorical cypW best corresponds with the genius and character of 
people. The neat document which was particularly objected to by 
thfe hon. baronet was, the translation of a copy of a letter of Tipp(it> 
jSuitaun to Wallah Jah, in wdiich some of the terms areactualiy used. Ti\e 
hou. baronet asked, as this was only a copy of a letter, who could say 
that the original was ever sent? it might nave been composed by Tippoo 
for amusement, and honourable members in this house well know that 
themselves sometimes composed letters which they did not afterwards 
send.** Sir, when i recollect the manner and the plac,e where this lettei^ 
was found, that it was discovei'cd in tlie office of Tippoo Sultaiin, and 
when I recollect the remarkable regularity of the sultaiui in matters of 
business, I cannot subscribe to the puerile idea of the hon. baronet, 
that this letter might^ave been composed for amusement. The. hon. 
baronet, and others or us, may write letters, or compose speeches in-s 
tended to be spoken, and which we have no opportunity of speaking ; 
but in affairs of state, when I find in an office of state a ropy of 
a letter sent, 1 cannot reconcile to my mind the absurdity of denying 
ell credit to it because there is a bare possibility that it might not 
have been sent. This sort of objection may be very proper in a 
court of law; but I trust that those who have to guard the s»f<‘ty 
of this country from foreign treachery, wiH not wait for this son (k* 
evidence before they act against impending danger. Tlie objo(‘tion 
made by the hon. baronet to the next number was, I think, of n 
nature equally unreasonable. It is a translation of a copy of a letter 
from Tippoo Sultaun to Omdut nl Omrah, the nabob of the Carnatic; ; 
and as this letter is dated ^^9th Noveraba’ 1792, when Omdut ul Omrah 
%vas not nabob of llie Carnatic, this circumstance made the letter look 
to the hon, baronet a forgery. The hon. baronet dwelt very largely 
lipon this point ; but, divested of all the inflated language in whicli he 
representen it, the matter is veiy simple. The title given to Tippoo 
Sultaun and Omdut ul Omrah, is probably not one tenth pari of the 
original Persian title; the title must be regarded as the arbitrary act of 
the translator, who did notchuse to waste his time in translating all the 
nonsense of these titles ; hut knowing that Omdut ul Omrah was nabob 
of the Carnatic at the time be was translating the letter, he gave him 
the title which he then possessed : such i« the obvious solution of this 

r t mystery. The next letter wliidh 1 sliall notice is No, 1 1 : it is from ^ 
vakeels of Tippoo to their master, wliere Omdut ul Omrah says : ' 
You will give my respectful compliments by way of remembrance to 
Ilk majesty, and inform him that he may consider me from my heart 
to him ; and that, please God, at a proper occasion, my fide- 
&ards him shall be made manifest to him.** Sir, I am disposed 
in tbe^xamination of this corresjjondence to make the largest allowance ^ 
for' the exaggerated professions of friendship which the natives, and 
parricularly Uie princes, of India, are in the habit of making to each 
Other ; but w^hen those piV)fossions are accompanied by actions, we can 
% doubt the sincerity of the intention. I remember what anxiety 
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British govei'nmmt suffered from the treaolierous coodmct oF 
>iil Onirah, in promising money wltkli he aftcrvyiirds , withheld, arnifrapi 
the hostile obstructions of his otticers to our supplies in the war agaiitsi: 
Tippoo in 179^F; and I do firmly believe that he did then fulfil the pr^^ 
fossions which he had made in 179^^ to the suitauu, to the utmost linut of 
his power, consistent with the pmdent concealment of bis purpose from 
*Lord Wellesley’s discernment. The hon. baronet tretited witu a consider-* 
able degree of ridicule, a t ranslation oi* a note written w ilh a pencdl upda 
a haif-«drcet of post paper, with an ♦:m<?Io|)te of English pat>er, by his high-, 
ness Omdut ul Omrah, appHrentiy addressed to Ghohmm Ali ^Khaii/' 
letter, tbougli signed Ghoiaum Hussein, was imputed to Omdut ul Omrali, 
and without any evidence was assigned to Ghoiaum Ali Ivhan. Th^ 
.^»l>ieciions of the hon, baronet arc easily removed : Omritit ul Omrab 
olleu signed th(‘ name of Ghokiunv Hussein to ius letters, and frequently 
made use of Engiish paper and a pencil. I have myself received m 
iettta* of this description from him; and Mr. Edm^stonc, the translator, 
than whom, perhaps, thej'c never was a gentleman in India more skilfril 
dn Eei^iau writing, knew Omdut nl Omimh’s hand-writing perfectly w^cll. 
In itgard to the letter l>eing app-arentiy addressed to Giioiauui All Khan, 
it is almost impossible to assign it to any other person. . Froiii the con- 
ti^nts of the letter, it was certainly addn^ssed to a syeed in the confidence 
cf Onnkit ul Omrah, about tire person of Tippoo, awl eoanccted with 
Ah hMie^a Klum : sucli was Ghoiaum Alt’s situation ; he was a syeed, and 
had been, jointly with Ah Rheza, the channel of communication between 
Omdiit 111 Omrah and Tippoo, and was still at fecrin|m[>a1am. The last 
letter which I shall notice ts one wnfuen by Omdut ul Omrah to Ghoiaum 
All Khan, in the year 1797, when ho was nabob of the Carnatic. To 
this letter and the contents of it the hon. baronet objected, as being> 0 f 
the most trivial nature ; and ia regard to the communications alluded to 
in it as having been made by two of Tippoo^s agents, Mahomed Ghyass, 
and Mahomed Gbosa Khmi, it was not possible to consider that tli^ 
could be charged with any coiiununications hostile to the British go- 
vernment, being men of low rank and character.’^ I am peifet‘tly 
aware that these men were verv different ki their qiiafities and ciigjiity 
from Ghoiaum Ali Khan and ftheza Ali Khan ; Imt I contend ftot they 
had enough of both for any purphse of treachery or violence against us. 
;T}iis is the sort of |>er»on generally employe<l in India upon si»ch occa-* 
sions ; and as a proof that such is the custom, I will here read to tlie 
house a passage from Orme’s history very applicable to this tiuestiotr* 
Orme says : The secrets of the princes of Hindustan are very difiicnJi 
to be discovered ; in affairs of consequence nothing except in the most 
equivocal terms is ever given by than in writing j anu whenever the 
matter is of great importance or iniquity, it is -trusted. to a messenger, 
a man of low rank and great cunning, who bears a letter of recom- 
mendation testifying tlmt tie is to be tmsted in all he says; so indefinite 
a commission reserves to the lord \^io gives it the resource of disi 
avowing the transaction of his agent, and tlxis he never fails to do 
whenever the iniquity is discovered.’’ Deriving my knowledge of Indik 
from this pure authority, and from a local res tknie xif eleven years, I 
deem it my duty to state to the house, that regard this correspondence 
as the evidence of a treacherous sjnrit of liostility' on the part of 
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I no 

; Wdlah Jab and Onidut ul Omrah ; and far from being surprised that die 
‘ ptoof is no*; oi tliat .lafure to satisfy die interested feelings of the par- 
^tisans of those nabobs, or the doubting rniads of some few of the 
\ gfendenien opj>osite, I am rather surprised that so much lias tiisco'- 
leered in writing; for 1 must re j»e»t upon my own knowledge, what 1 
i have alrcridy si:atcd u{>on the authority of Orme, that in matters of great 
> iniquity seldom is any thing committed by the natives of incha to writings 
^ they thoroughly understand the arts of verbal prevarication : in the 

• cjiamhiatioTi of a witness, so little does he regard tiie Uutli, that he will 
: vary his testimony according to his feelings and interests, and according 
. to the impression w hich he thinks his first assertion may have made upon 
J you. The exposure pf liis verbal contradictions he sear€‘ciY regards, and 

‘ never considers his case hopt‘less until a docimieiu a])pears against him.^ 
In this case I am satisfied from the evidence in writing, connected with 
' what I knew of the conduct of Omdut ul Qmrah during the war against 
< Tippoo, that he had cherished the counsels and intentions of that pnucw, 

' defamed the character of our alliance, and had violated tiie leiter tiiid 
■ spirit of tiic treaty ol* 171)2, for jiurposes hobiile to our interests mul 
security. It has been contended that, although llte hostile conduct of 
Wallah Jah and Omdut ul Omrah had forfeiteil their right to the Com 
pany’s protection, yet All Hussein, the innocent heir td’ the latter, jh ' 
having partaken in Ids guilt, ought not to have siiih red for it. JSU\ 1 eo, 
sure no [lerson could feel more sincerely than Lord Clive for the jk'cj >^iiy 
which called u]>on him to act against Ali Hussein; and the vviioh of 
the proceedings upon your table shew how anxiously a:ul humura iy 
noble lord endeavoured to preserve to Ali Hussein a situation of .ilhucnt^i 
and dignity. But Lord Clive was not at libeity to intrust ilu' rip ms mut 
security of the Company in the Carnatic to thoM^ very ndnisie. s no 
had heeri the ccmu&eiiors of Omdut id Omrah, and weit the guariiu.iis A' 
Ali Hussein; and therefore he exercised that which is tlie riuht ami dmy 
of nations, to call upon the son to repair the inischRi' o^ the futhor. 
The extract whu'h 1 hold in my hand, written by Mr. Doniat, upon tlic 
public law of nations, appears to me unanswerable upon this point, and 
I slmji, witii the leave of tlie house, read it to them. “ An iu ir or sue- 
eessfu", from the very eircinustauee of bis possessing the iuheniaiice, 
r- nor only bound for the engagements of the person whom be succeeds, 
but cannot be discharged from the obligation whieli the deceased may 
have oe<'asioricd by his crimes or ofiTencos, neither under tlie pretext 
that lie deriviis no benclit IVom their crimes or offences, nor because 
there may have been no accusation or (aiudemnation against the dc- 
S ceased. For though the offence or injury CM-inunitted by tlie deceased 
1 were of such a nature as never to have yielded any positive profit to 
’ lii»nseh‘, yet the heir or successor, as he reaps advantages hy the inhe* 

* rittUice, is bound for the reparation of the damages occasioned by 
; W offence of the person to whase possessions he succeeds.” — Having 
: thus shortly stated to tiw house wf ofiinions upon the evidence, founded 

upon a tolerable knowledge of Persian correspondence, 1 have no hesi- 
^ tiition in giving it as the unbiassed feeling of my mind, tliat Lord Wcl- 
:}Wc7 and Lord Cfive would have deserved the reproaches of this country, 
if, krjowing as they did how grossly the treaty bad , been violated in 
graufing tuncavvs, and in maintaining a secret hostile correspondence, 
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tliey had bef^n restrained by any fear of the personal enmity which it 
might excite from insisting upon an arrangement like that conbiuded with 
Azecin ul Dowiah. For nearly fifty years tlie Company had been wasting 
their oilier revenues, and a<*cuinuiating an immense dehl in support of tlm 
ex])(aK*es of their connection with Mahomed Ah ; tioin the year 1760 
mud 178(i, the Company were satisfied to }>rotcct the wliole of the 
Carnatic for a payment little exceeding fom lacs, leaving his Idglmess 
to not in corruption and personal ostentation upon a rcveruie of ^2fi0,000 
kms annually ; and wdicn at length this connectioti is broken, after the 
waste of the Bengal revenues, after the waste of torrents of British blood, 
there is a debt of ten millions upon the coimtiy . composed in some 
instances of bribes, paid in the shape of bonds, I'or ol)Stni{‘tiug the Cum- 
pany -5 government, and etjual in its amount to all the nabob ever paid to 
the (.'ompany for tlieir protection. Having already described, I'rorn the 
works oi‘ Burke, the nature of the nribob's government down to the year 
and sld>^^(|lKTltly from the opinions of Lord Macartney, Sir A* 
Camiibell, Lord Cornwallis, and Lord Hobart, 1 may assert, without atiy 
•apljcarariee of arrogance, Ujjon my own |>ersonal observation, timt all f 
evtr saw ol‘ his highne'^^'s government, either at Madras, where 1 resided 
siv year's, or in the interior of the provinces, where t eontinued five 
year<, has fully confirmed to me the literal truth of every thing stated by 
those illusiriou-i persons. Witii such impressions of the calamity result-* 
iug IVom this management, 1 could not but rejoice in the measure which 
extinguished the seourc.’e of so many evils, and as tlicre seems to be a 
‘Joubl entertained olAbc benefits which liave hcvn derived to the people 
from tile change (d‘ government, I shall exphnn to tin* house, in a letv 
words, in what great particulars this difteience between the governintmt 
oi tlu' (.amipany, and that of the nabob ul the ('arnatic, consists. And 
first i would say a feW' W'ordsiipon the petamiary eonscqiK nees of this 
arrangement, whicii have been so much mis-stated by the hon. member 
i Mr. CL .lohnstono ) who spoke from the floor. That hon. member has 
dt'clarctl iliat the Company have received, since their possession of the 
Carnatic, less, as a net revenue, than they before derived as subsidy from 
the nabob. I n the opening of his speech that hon. member avowed tlial 
he took shame to himself for not having studiedthe voluminous papers 
befuTC the house, so as to speak in the manner Inr desired tipon this grout 
"question; and eerta inly, Sir» the part of his speeidi in regard to the reve- 
nues of the C^arnatic, is a very perfect illustration of the justness of thi^ 
his confession. Had that hon. member read the statements which (a< 
my instance) have been laid upon the table of this house, he would havf 
seen that the net average revenues derived from the Carnatic since th< 
' treaty made with Axoem ul Dovvlah by Lord Clive, have been nearl) 
eighteen laes of star pagodas yearly, which is exactly double the ainoim 
received in subsidy annually from Wallah Jab or Omdut ul Omrab. Sucl 
are tbe hapny consequences of this arrangement upon the Company’} 
financTs*. The house will, I trust, pardon me, if 1 detain them for i 
short time longer in explaining the effects of the change of g<!»verntnerv 
' upon the people of the Carnatic. Sir, that country is refinsl ed hy fe^ 
living brooks, or running streams, and it has rain only at a season; grea 
part "of the cultivation of the lands (and of course the subsistence of thi 
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^lepentis upon die preservarion of these rains in large reservoii** 
oTianks, v^hichareto be fomid in every village, the sacred works of 
fer^ner princes anti bcndactors. To keep these tanks in repair, requires 
ineans far btyond the faculties of the common farmer, or cultivator of 
flthe Soil ; and if not repaired they soon fall into decay, whereby great part 
df the benefit tlioy were intended to dispense is lost. To these works 
Mahomed Ali and Oindut ul Omrah pmd scarcely any attention ; evei’^ 
ij^here the tanks were in a state of ruin, whilst the revenues,. which arise 
aWost entirely from the cultivation of the lands, wej*e rigorously col- 
lected according to the old accounts of cultivation in die villages. Hence 
the continual oppression of the people, whose miseries were embittei-ed 
by reflecting that their poverty was owing to the parsimony of their 
In the Company's districts, large sums have always been expended 
dpon the tanks; and I dP, Sir, exult in the prospect of that plenty 
which the repair of the tanks in the Carnatic will iinquestionabiy dis- 
pense through every village. The next great difference between the 
government of the nabob and the Company, regards the religious and 
^ari table establishments of the people. The hon. gentlemen opposite* 
are, I daresay, not aware that nearly one-tenth of the revenues of the 
^Carnatic are under various head.s applicable to these establishments. 
These are also the pious gifts of the Hindoo princes, and the due appro])ri- 
ation of them is regarded with die deepest interest by all the classes of 
litndoos in the Carnatic. Urider the nabob's government these religious 
allowances formed the fund upon which his unprincipled servants pirycd 
witli impunity ; and it lias been the wise determinatioii of the Company'e 
goveitmient to secure this sacred resource from fraud and peculation, 
and to apply it wholly to i|s original pious uses, the support and r(q)air 
of the pagodas and choultries, and the subsistence of thousands whose 
livelihood and comfort altogether depend upon the faithful application of , 
these grants. Sir^ I know what happiness this measure extends through 
ihose extensive provinces, and I trust diat it will ever be continued. 
The last point which I shall notice is the administration of justice, and 
this, in met, comprises every thing. Under die nabob's administration 
tltere Was no justice at all : it was an annual struggle between his tyran- 
nous exaetioiU and the endeavours of the people to evade them; hence 
the gloat mass of the people were discontent^, and ever looking to a 
change. llp(m the rumour of an internal commotion, or the approach^ 
ofan'invadingmJtoy^ they endeavoured to increase the general disorder, 
instead of feeling an interest in quelling it The Coim)any have esta- 
blished in part, and propose to institute througliout the Carnatic, a fixed 
Msei^sment of the lauded revenue ; and regular judicial courts, where justice 
is to be administered by a p^son liberally rewarded, and whose honour * 
and incermt it wifl be to decide impaitiaily and diligently. This system 
pftvtc^hifWith equal justice; the persons and property of mdividuils against 
other and against the government, and, if rightly administered, 
Will soon substitute die blessing^ of good order for the miseries of 
tymnny%|a injn&tiee. Upon the whole then, Sir, I rejoice in the treaty ^ 
made with Az^m ul Dowkh; 1 see that it is justified W tiie law of 
nations, k is in the highest degree beneficial to the Cemspany, and 
above aiSlEai it dispetises happiness to millions; I ihereftu'e cor* 
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dially vote against the hon. baronet’s motions, and in favour of 
previous Question and Amendment, as nroposedby the ^gh^hou. genij 
ilcman who spoke second in the former aebate, V 

’Flic liouse then became clamorous for the question, when a division^ 
look place ; * , 

j' For the previous Question - - ISB - : 

For the Resolution - - - - 17 

Majority - « ^ — i U .r 

Dedbrc the gallery was opened, the house again divided on the fouitk 

LV-solution, 

For the previous Question - - IM 

For the Kesolutiou - - « * J5 

Majority - - - ^ — IO9 

Sir TiioiMiAs Turton, onliis return into the house after this divisionF 
observed, that, the nuinberh on his side were so few, that he should n<?!t 
now {»ro(‘t'ed to move his other two Resohuions, but would consent to 
postpone them, if the right hon. gentleman (Mr, Wallace) would con- 
sciit to postpone his RcsokiUon of Approbation. 

Mr. Wallace said, that after the complete defeat which the cause 
oi' ihc hon. baronet had sustained, he might well forl>ear moving any 
Resolution of Approbation ; for what approbation could be stronger 
d>aii that lestifiea by the majorities with which the hon. baronet’s 
Resolutions had been rejected ? He saw no reason, however, for entering 
into any iurther discussion on a future day; but would now read the 
Rcsoknion wdili which he intended to close the business. It was as 
ibllovvs : That it is the opinion^ of this house, that tJie Marquis 

'Wellesley and Lord Clive, ih their conduct relative to the Cainaticy 
were influenced solely by an anxious zeal and solicitude to promote the 
pernument scjcurity, welfare, and prospeaity of the British possessions 
ill India.” 

^ Sir T. Turton determined not to proceed any furtlicr, but moved that 
the other orders of tlic day be now read, intimating, that on Friday, June 
the 17th, he should move bis otlier two Resolatious. The Cbanmlor of 
'.he Exchequer and Sir John Anstruther were perfectly indiffcient when 
the hon. baronet should move them. What had passed in the debate 
of this night, and in the former debate, had completely shewn how 
unaiiswerabie were the arguments wliich had been urged on their aide; 
. and they were confident that when the public saw the state of die 
“divisions, after so many boasts, and so many proct^^tmations, they 
would not fail to form a j,ust opitiism of the natui^ of the whole 
proceeding* , 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Frida Iff June 17 - 


CONDUCT OF MARQUJS WELLESLEY, 

Sir Thomas Turtox, in rising pursuant, to liis notice, ft lr ii tu ; c. - 
sary to premise that, whatever might be his individual iinj>r<vs^iu]!, ir 
was not his intention, in consequence of his deference to tlie de( L-in-i 
of the house, to submit any Resolution directly teiuling to eriiuii.ale 
the character of the noble person, wliose mea<urc.s gave rise to the 
Resolutions lie had to propose. But he considered it i)e(‘ess;)i y, ii; 
vindication of the justice of this e'ounlry, that that liouse should 
to some Resolution respecting the nature and eircumstaiu'e-- of (In 
transactions in the Carnatic, and also declaratory of its in ten lion 
discountenance sucli proceedings hereafter, ’t he hon. baronet, iIk rejiin-. 
reserving himself for tliat opportunity which would he afforded iiini Im 
the indulgence of the house in reply, should theii eontciu liiiie<v‘lf wirl 
moving his two remaining Resolutions, as follow : 

That it appears to this liousc, that liie person of tiu; [Hincc Ah 
Hussein, the rightl’ul nabob of Areot, was coinmitied to llu? (uistodv 
of the said Azeem ul Dowluh, who had, througii tlu.^ undue cM rei.s^* 
of the power of the Company, usurped his dominicm-i ; and ihat thv 
said prince Ali Hussein, notwithstanding the ficcpieni rcinonstram e-. 
and representations made to the British government, by hiuisi lf and 
others, of the humiliating and degrading state to which he and hi.- 
family were reduced by such <*onfineui(Mit ; notw iiliHtaiiLliijg hi- 
representations of tbe iiruniiieiii danger \o Ins liiu, which he autiei- 
pated from being placed in tbe power of his cueiny and tiie inuirpij' 
of liis throne ; was suflered to continue in such custody, until the 
(jth of April, IBO'i, wdieii he died. 

'Fhat policy, as wtU us justice, loudlj'^ demands the a indication of ilu- 
charactm* of Great Britain in India, from the rc])roach of the abov<^ 
transactions; and that the interests, if not the preservation, of oii;^ 
empire there, call for some public act, which wdli (‘onvince the uativi 
princes, tiiat a religious adherence to its engagements, wdll, in future, 
cliaractcrise the Biiiish goverament. t^onsistently with these senti- 
me]3its, and at a time when our implacable enemy attempts to justHy 
his atrocities and despotism in Europe by the example of our conduct 
in India, it is peculiarly incumbdtit on the house, in the name of the 
peo^ile of England, to declare openly to the world, that the Britisli 
parieiment never did or will countenance any act of oppression and 
inffe^e in its Indian government. And, evidence of its sincerity, 
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tins house* resolves forthvvitii to appoint a committee, to inquire into 
»he before-mcntioncii act of the assumption of the Cai Viatic, the 
alli'gcfl moiiveR thereof, anti the particulars of the treatment of the 
faiiiiiy of our late ally, tlie nabob Mahomed Ali, and of the prince 
All Hussein, the lawful successor to the inusnud of the Carnatic; 
and that it be an instruction to the said coinmiltco, to inquire into, 
and to re})ort, whether /tny, and what reparation can, or ought to be 
Luade to liio said family, for the injuries they have sustained by the 
usu relation of tlie said Azeeni iil Dow lab; and that they may further 
n [5ort their opinion what means the British charaeier can be most 
* d’eetnaily resent'd from tlie obloquy and odium incurnal from the 
above* conduct of its servants, and how the Britifsh interests in India 
may b<* best siciiretl from injuty thereby.” 

Tliefir^t Resolution being read, the gallery was cleared, and a division 


'>•>!; plaet' : 

Ayes « 1 ( 

jNoes --.----34 

Majority - — 23 


On re-entering the gallery, we found 

Sir Samuel Rom illy on his legs, staling, that although convinced 
(>r the culpability of M a rcj ids Wellesley, he did not impute to him 
‘•orrnjjt motives or p^'rsonai feelings/ lie had acted in a manner which 
h’e (‘oneeived to lx* for the advantage of the East India Company and 
the eoiinlry : imudi was he mistaken in so conceiving! But the ques- 
tion w'un not u]>on the motivi's by which the noble marquis was actuated, 
but whether vvluit he did was not prompted by a false ambition for the 
< aggrsmdisf'ment of his country; aivl whether that ambition was not 
gratified by rhi* violation of every principle of jiisuce. What effect 
Would such conduct have on the British character? It was said the 
gixnl i)f the country was promoted. It was for the house to decide on 
this , th(‘ materials were before them ; every paper was produced; thiy 
were masters of the subject; and it was tor them to determine whe- 
tlu r they should, or should not, make these actions their own, and 
^auction a policy^ as jt appeared to him, so remote from wdsdom or 
justice, 'rids wa‘* a serious and important question; and, tor the honour 
of the British eiiaraeter, he w^as grieved to witness such a division us 
hue just takim place. Of late years, many wicked and designing men 
had, by their waitings and actions, endeavoured to bring the parliament 
of tile country into contempt ; they had maliciously attempted to bring 
disgrace on the legi.slature of the empire; but he w'ould seriously ask, 
whethet all such persons could do, or any species of majice or abuse, 
hnd one-thonsandih part of the effect of such a circnmsiance as this 
g;oing out on a question which involved the national character, in the 
nearest degree, for policy, justice, and humanity, with only tour or 
dive members move than woe absolutely reqi isire to dt'cide on the most 
uriimjiortant business. This w’as not a sound for the inoment ; it was 
not a transaction to be speedily forgotten. The papers now before them 
would he read and considered by future ages. It was not tlu* chara,cter 
of the governor-general of India alone, it was the character of the British 
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' ^tion which would be recorded aud coraraented on by the hi.^toriarj. From 
1 |iis pen it would appear to future times, that, after a lapse of years, the 
! ItSktis of the Carnatic were brought before the British parliament timt 
j paper and species 6f information w^as in their view ; that t]ie> sub- 
had been frequently and amply discussed ; and that even siu h was 
” notoriety of the circumstances, that not a single mem l>cr could f)e 
J/e.scuscd for not being perfectly conversant with them. It w ould lium bb 
!;.$cen, that they had/Uot the manliness ,ti> adopt and applaud those mea- 
1 but that they endeavoured to get rid of a decision upon tliein by mi- 
; .serable previous questions, and other unworthy expedients’. It would he 
^een, that the very confidential ministers of the crown had never delivered 
. 'Itheir opinions on ?hese vast objects of policy and justice ; and thos(‘ 

; who read the story would^wohder what subject could pdHibly be of su(I' j 
^ ient importance for them to speak upon, Tiicy would he in amaze, 
and utterly at u loss to divine how they came repeatedly to vole, vvitii 
'.willing majorities, so grand a question, without ever luivmg the 
condescension td express their scnliuients, or offer their reasons fur so 
determining. When he entered the house, he had no design of being ihr 
‘ first to bring on this discussion, and w'as astonished to see that siu'h a 
task fell on him by the mode in which the question (on Sir 'ihu loif -i 
last lU.‘solution) was on the point of being disposed of. Thus sitiuned, 
ho might, perhaps, be guilty, of some repetitious, lie would not, iuuv- 
ever, repeat the subsisting treaties between ihe nabob of tlie Oaru idc 
and the East India Company, or debate the question whcdicr ho was a 
sovereign prince, or a vassal of the Company. In one jes]a.(n, at i('asr!, 
he was independent: he was put in the sil nation of a sovereign pnneo 
by the treaty Tiegociated with him by the Company. Even rdu r (be 
pretended neorefs of his treachery wefe discovered, he was not u^('(l aj. 
a rebfd wdio had thrown off' his allegiance, but, as an independt'iil qu ince, 
pquired to enter into a new treaty. The learned gentieman then wont 
into a detail of the papers found at Serin gapata in, and read extnu is 
from the letter from Marquis Wellesley to Lord Clive, on the oreasiun 
of appointing an inquiry thereupon, to shew that a resolution wui) fonu- 
€tl, whatever might be the result of that inquiry, to seize the civil and 
mill (ary gove^ment of the Carnatic. These letters were not considered 
as sufficient evidence against the nabob, or it would have been unne^ 
cessary to examine witnesses on the occasion ; neither did the evidence’ 
Cff All Rliessa prove that the nabob was hostile to the British ; on the 
contrary, it shewed that the most decided enmity subsisted between him 
and Tippoo. It was, therefore, monstrous to say that there vvas any 
thing in these proofs, as they were called, to affect the nabob. — lie 
then commentod at length on the instructions given td the commissioners 
appointed to examine the witnesses, and asserted, from the parts he 
vead, that they were intended to intimidate them to give such evidence 
as would be agreeable to the Comoany, upon whom they were entirely 
dependent. Such witnesses would not have been remvhd in this coun- 
try, and .Tie was glad to see his learned friend (the solicitor-general), 
taking notes of what he said, as, being accustomed to the justice of 
Britain, he would doubtless be prepared to shew that equal justice liad 
been di^^ibuted in India, This examination must have been cithei* 
jtHliciid^^ whidh case the accused person ought to have been heard in 
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his defence, or it ixjust have been for the ptirj>ose of pnblisbing to 
world a juctihcation of the future ineas.ii res adopted in eoiisecjucnce I 
it. 11 ‘ the latter, it was more than ever iin^sti^'bcnt on the commissioner's j 
to he ('^ireful that no grounds of doubt sHouM be left, ibu what tvaSs , 
the ease The examinations, though taken in the Persic ianguagc;. . 
were put down in Euglisli, and the reason assigned ibr this ivas, tiirsit , 
from tlie lirst question [>iit to All Rlie/.a, the examiuatioii, if was ff>und; , 
would not lake the turn (;xpecied. Thus, when every thing turned mt - 
the construc tion of an anibhrnous senTeu^'e, and whether eertaiii weirds , 
we re meant as compliments, or had some concealed meaning, instead of | 
wriiitiu: down thc'.se words, the comm issioners exercised titeir diseretidd, • 
ana t:a]islatcHi them into another langnage. Botli the witnesses exa^ 
‘/nuu?d fully e.\culpated the nabob. 'The ev^gnee of Ali lUie/a went to 
j>rove Tuulimg, and that of (Jhoiaum Ali Kbah Was rt'jMirted by tifc 
comuiissiomTs to be lull of contradielions. Put w hat was die roustrtic^v 
tion pul on these examinations by Lord Wchesiey ? He wc/uid not 
giv<’ up his iavourite hypothesis against the nabob <d’ the Tania be, but 
ho Laid, “ bcc'ause these wiiuessos will give no material e\idenee, th(?y 
must have a ktiowdedge of some atrocious iaet, which not cveii 
our assuraiu'es of personal forgiveIKS'^, and even renvard, w'ill induce 
them to disclose. ” He would venture to say, that '^ui h a eonstiuction 
as ihis was unrivalled in th^ annals of injustice. 'I'he collection of the 
judieuii .'itrocitlos of the darkest Umes, compiled by Vuliairc, did imt 
contain Mich a fact. Alrhongh it was known lo ihe v,dnnsse.s thm the 
yfiofe atrocious ih. ir discoveries were, the morr agrecalde it would be 
to thosr on whom they depended, yet, with all the pnnni'^es and throalai 
held out 111 ihe iiistrurtions before their eyes, they did not couHnu a 
single sus]»iek>ii entertained of the eontiection betw een Omdut ul Omrab 
and 'lippoo Suliami. There vverc other wilr4es'^(s examin'd, but because 
their testimony did not establish any fact consonant to ibe wishes of the 
governor-genera!, no noti<;c W'os taken of the facts they comnumii^ated* 
'i'he learned gentkunaii now turned his attention to the cypher, r-nd coiua 
inciitedon the vm*y great improbability of any such mode of eorrespemd* 
enec being ailopUid in a commimicalion on indillercnt subjeeis, if even 
it had Ixeii intended as the vehicle for secret matters. It mohwtroiis 
and ridiculous to say that there was any thing mystcrions in this, wln^ro 
'all the mystery consisted in calling Tippoo “ the pillar of the faitbfulf’' 
the English, the now comers/^ and \\ allah ,)ah, the weii- wisher of 
mankind. ” Py tire same rule Gibbon’s History might bc called a evpher, 
when ihe attributes of persoUsS wTte assigned to tin in Us names, as Virgils 
being called the and (Tmidius the cm])cror. ” If such serious' 

and melancholy consec^ueimes had not. followed from such proceedings; 
they w’ould have been more worthy of ritruMde than serious dtsciiNsion, 
and might, instead of having restunbled n tragedy of Racine, hove had 
the appearance of a foolish (ale. Wlujn tlie int]uirv wos Hist instifr.ted, 
the object was isaid to be, to gnnrd against ihe power and Ireaidiery of 
^Oradut ul Omrah ; but frc>m his d^iath happening in the interim, 
same design w^as executed against a child wdio could have .10 power, iw 
be supposed diaaffeett^d towairds ihe British. Before these measilre$ 
could he JttstiHed, it ought to be^ proved, That the son was a party with 
the father (if he was guilty), insterad of having rc<‘our.s(^ to that mon* 
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Stitts froposition which laid down to the unfortunate Ali Hupsehi, 
namely, mat Ouidut ul Omrah having acted in s^uch a manner as to 
become a public enemy, !ie, lus child, by inheritance, entered into the 
condition of his fatte r. But this curious and unfounded principle of 
tiational law did notenti’r into the conception of the parties, till occa&ion 
Called on them for some such apology. If Ali Ilusselni \Yould have con- 
sented to become the “ proper insiriiment” of the governor-general, 
would never have been heard of, nor would those delicate hints ofliis 
hot being the son of Omejut ul Omrah have l)cen circulated, Azeein ul 
Dowlah, now said to be ttm legal heir, would have been left to the 
poverty and obscurity from which he was elevated to the mnsnud. 
Twenty-four hours were given for the unfortunate prince to determine 
on the acceptance of the terms odered him by the Company. 1’his- 
Ivas called a treaty, but it was not so ; it might be a cession, or a sur- 
render, but could not he called a treaty, where one of the contrac'.ting 
parties gave up iiidependenee, and index'd every thing he possessed. The 
prince, young as he was, determined not to disgrace' the memory of his 
father ; he rejected the proposal : and if there was a heart in the house, 
not entirely devoid of humanity, they must feel in the most acute man- 
ner, when he read the narrative giving an account of his noble beha- 
viour. Here the learned gentleman read the description of the conduct ol 
prince Ali Hussein, as transmitted by Lord Clive. It bad been oft(’n 
observed, that there was hut a short interval between tlje deposition 
from the throne, and the grave ; it was verified in this case, iledid 
not mean to say that violence was used, only that so it ha]>])eued. 1'iiC 
defenders of the measure said it was good for humanity, and ibr tlie in- 
habitants of the (!arnalie, to have, au European substituted for a ttative 
government. If this tverelruc, it ought to have been (ione openly, 
and by force, and not hy having recourse to base arts, fab-.(; pnncnces, 
and a mockery of justice. He hoped some of the ministers would now 
break silence, and give a satisfactory statement of an afi'air which seenu'd 
so horrible to thos^' v. lu> agreed with him. Ibt could wish llie statesmen 
among them to defend its policy, and his learned friend (the soliciloi- 
general) to shew that it was not a perversion of justice. How could 
they reconcile it to their eonscienecs, to give silent votes on what so 
det ply coneevned the character of that empire of which they were cho- 
sen the directors? For this was not a vote upon the conduct of iVjarqtiis ' 
U'ellesk y, but upon the honour of the British nation. It was to declare, 
whether the acts of government in India were consistent with Britisli 
justice, and to give an example to all future governors in India, It was 
either to tell llieni that we were determined to be just, or that the house 
would sanction and approve of seizing the dominions of our allies, and 
of violating every principle of justice and humanity. 

Lord Castlereaoh observed, that from the manner in which this 
i^uestion was discussed, it might bp supposed that it was only in its com- 
mencement ; but he w ould ask gentlemen whether they could .so soon 
forget that the house had already come to a grave decision upon it?j- 
The homBiiad resolved, hy a great majority, that there was no ground 
wdiatf \WTqr the most material part, of the charges relative to the Car- 
natic (Jnestjou, and negatived the motions containing such charges, 
llie hous^^vas^then in the singular situation of being called on to give 
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"setires^ in a transaction, of wliicii it had already, by its vote, expressed 
its approbation. No question had ever met with a more niarl,ed decision 
on the part of parliament than the present, if he was tp take the sense 
of parliament from numbers. The learned genlieuian who spoke last, 
observed, that ministers had taken no part in tiiis tbscussion. That 
was not precisely the I’act ; but if they took so sinali a part, it did not 
swisc from any want of couvicliou as to the opinion they entertained on 
the subject. For liis own part, he entertained great doubts whether 
I he speech of the learned gentleman would produce any good. Did he 
think any publie utility could arise from the house of eonuiions reversing 
tile decision it had come tor and if he did, ouglii he not to blush at 
the idea of his friends not having brought the question iorvvard before 
this time f Did lie think that the liousc could so far forget its eiiaractec 
as to nn’erse a rlccision it had so lately made.^ If this was the opinion 
t)f the hon. baronet, lie ought to more than blush that no etfort hiwl 
Im-cu made, befojc this time, to call the attention ot‘ parliaiiient to a 
Iransactiou whieli had occurred so many years ago. 11' his object was 
blacken tin* character of the British parliauu*nt throughout Europe, 

\ to shake the faith of tlie country by tins posthumous elFort of his 
hies, ne\cr were faculties less usefully direeted. He Could not see 
tason of practical utility that rould have induced him to pursue 
‘t'*urse, uidess it was to esrabUsh a maxun, which had already been 
»’lh in that house, that every man who went out to India dis* 
}{ ideas of ]>ubiie virtue from his mind. He '^■oukl not suppose 
injustice, than to hold forth a notion tiiat individuals of liigh 
would so far forget every thing due to themselves and their 
; to abandon tlie principles by which they had aeti'd all their 
The house was now exaiiituing a transaction which took 
Five years agf) a charge was made against the iudivi- 
d ill that transaction. Their character was not to be 
ir iimoeeiice was to be presumed until ibe contrary was 
rs the (piestion remained asleep, until the lion, baronet, 
ouid he now contend, or suppose, that persons weze 
‘hat house, who would have pre.*^sed this subject lung 
f that tjuulity which some gentlemen supposed? 
gonileinan opj>osite (Mr. Siieridan) have sullered 
"St for lour years, if he thoughi he could have 
‘ right lion, gentleman had said, on a former 
' to interrupt the hannony w hich prevailed in 
supported. Did he mean, then, to impute 
{)ss negligence, and such au abandonment 
ce, as Lo suppose they would have passed 
"ausaction, were it so nefarious a <me as it 
the right hon. geuileinan liave sacrificed 
onveuience of a party: \\"as it IiNcly 
guislied a part in aln ost all otlier ques- 
'of gross injuslice against individuals, 
idonment of his public duty, as 
e national charaevn* r He w as not 
filling like {xirsonal authority., but 
^ad it been such as was 
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iibed, it woidd have been brought forward by others long before 
%Ufr- time. He had^, however, much better evidence : namdy> that 
was <*onhuiu d in the papers tbemsdves. To go into a detail oi 
pa|>t rs extend th^ discussion far b^ond the limits of a 
^fiigle (l<!bate. He would md?ely state his view of the outline of th^e 
business, without pressing on the patience of the hoisr^t;. The quest ion 
could otdy be argued on the ground of a treaty. He did not mean tc 
contend that the soverei^s in India were not possessed of rights whi'dj 
the British govefnmfeht could not shake, without cominitring acts oi 
imuittice. But the question now to be considered was a mere question 
of treaty ; and he \vas prepared to argue, tliat in the treaty made witii 
the Arcot government, tber^ were stipulations w^bich prohibited tlup 
liabob of Arcot from hplding any correspondence whatever with any 
native power, unless the Consent of the British government was prevL 
ously obtained. He suspected that the learned genUeman was not able 
to mtike a connected (fefeiice for die princes of the Carnatic, iit conse- 
quence of his having taken up the question in this manner, and of hi^ 
biivhig, at the emd of his speech, entered into a dramatic declamat* 
on the interval between the imprisonment and the death of ])rin 
This allusioh eould hot have applied to the question ; and thereiore 
making it, the learned gentleman could only have been wastirj 
itrength. He contended, that it was not the duty of Marquis Wc‘ 

I'est the safety of the British dominions in India on any rule 
reeding which might be laid down in parliament, but on the 
principles of policy and jurisprudence. The learned baronet hu' 
that the grounds on which the removal of the family of Arcot 
place, wwc contrary to the rules of^ evidence; but lie did ik 
that it v/as not a question betwmr one subject and another 
% Sovereign and a subject, but that we were trying a r 
a sovereign prince, with a co^-estate. Lord Wellesley, tl 
only act on the principles of the laws of nations ; on 
according to which a declaration of war would be just 
public safety required any particular mode of pror 
necesstW’ to have such evidence as would he require 
dee. When, during a period of profound peace*, ^ 
sent by Buonaparte to Egypt, to shake tlie found' 
liciil and commercki relations in that part of tb^ 
of commons, at the time the question of wv 
require any more evidence of that fact tha 
, merely went on the questioii of fair prC^umpt 
the view s of the enemy. When a trer 
carried on between certain persons in Ir 
Fdi'is, it did not require the strict rules of 
%hat were the circumsta'.'.ces that can 
yB^iildthe learned gentleman say, that 
table Had been found at S^eringap^tam ^ 
dM'acknow ledge tiiat they carried on f 
"ment of ;|kiysore; and he wished ptr 
of thi-J correspondence, and how 
tiiai existed betwtien the British 
' v1 at which the (xmespomi 
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Whatever the nature of the eoirespondence might be^ it must, how- 
ever, be allowed, that the same having been carried on at i|je lime <3^ 
the treaty made by Lord Cornwallis, it was am|dy suffic^nt to justify 
the jealousy of our government; and Mwqtns Welledey would havt? 
acted a strange confiding part, highly detrimental to our interests, if, 
«'fter the discovery of such correspondence, he had left the government 
if the Carnatic wnei'e he found it. Here the noble lord refeired to the 
several letters written by tlie nabob to the prince of Mysore ; and said 
he should prove that the nabob of the Carnatic knew^ these letters were 
direct violation of the treaty. They wore not letters of mere com- 
pliment, but they were communications of political importance, w^liich 
lie knew he could not openly convey without breaking tne treaty. But 
they were made privately ; and if the nabob only" wonted to convey 
expressions of mere civility, as were stated, that might be easily done 
upon giving a proper intimation to the government. It was said, that 
the correspondence was for the purpose of bringing about a marriage 
]}ct\veen the two families. If that was the case, what occasion was 
there for making use of a private cypher, which had no reference what- 
ever to a marriage ? It was a cypher by w’^hich hatred had generally 
been expressed by the native powers to the British govornment, and 
tiiat was a curious sign to make use of in negociating a treaty of mar- 
riage. Ahliough, when he first read these, papers, it was impossible 
Vor him to think that they Were an ini^ent correspondence, yet, from 
his ini i mate habits of intercourse with Lord Cornwallis, he inquired 
particularly of that noble person what w^as his private opinion as to this 
supposed treaty of marriage, and what his knowledge was of that transac- 
tion. He expressly statcil he had never heard of any such treaty of 
niarriage, although he was said tp have been privy to the treaty. It 
ad been asked what good or wbat object could Mahomed Ali have 
.ittained, by conspiring wdth the Mysore government against the inte- 
rests of Great-BrUftin v-^rticidarly so, w hen he w as a man of good 
underKStatiding, and must nave known how fruitless his attempts might 
be? It was no difficult thing, to suppose, that the family of Arcot 
^'oald have taken such a view' of their right to empire in that country, 
as might make them indulge a feeling that tlie effective dominion of 
that couniry ouglit to belong to them, and not to the India Company. 
They might, partly from a feeling of ambition or mortified pride, and 
religious prejudices, imagine that they, might have a more extended 
sovereigTity oyer the country, and shake the power of the Briti^ 
^^Qvennncnt. These views might induce them to correspond with the 
• tlysorc government. Mahomed Ali, in a letter Hyder, spoke pf 
arn>s ; here there was nothing about a marriuge,i,3[be letter talked of 
their long enjoying the prospect of the sea from an ^iminenoc. WhaCj 
could that mean but a tjecret wdsh that the English gentlemen (to use 
llieir own expression) should be expelled from the country, so that they 
might have an miinte^rrupted possessidn of tlte w'hole ? But this was 
not the only political correspondence that took pUce.heUvccti the Arcot 
jhmiiy, and the family that was Itostile to the English interests in India* 
A rooted jealousy and hostility of the British power could plainly be 
collected from the W'hple corres|;X)adence. It was a wise Jealousy of 
Lord Wellesley to take alarm at this correspondence. He was persuaded 

R 
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-Acre TWis most eviaent proof of bditffityi yet if did noft rest 
W41fisleS«B judgment atone, but was fbe faeTOurite opihlon of bve» 
ii&vfefndir iti that ^ount^, that the family Ar^i, asi hMeJI a^ the 
ll^ore, wei'fe piottihg thb owerthrow of the British potter. _ 

' '^iste Lord Macartney, took the goverriinm of Madras ttpOtl him, 
ho man could'act with mbre deliberate and disihiitested justice, nw^ 
' ttritb a greater desire'to conciliate the native powers ;'yf‘t he afterwaras 
declared, that the family of Arcot was hostile to us, and |pthiTig but its 
deposition conld prbduee' tranquillity for us in India. Such was hke- 
■vrire the opinion of Itord Clive ; aud atlast Lmd Wellesley ttras so con^ 

' vinced of u, by the evidence he had before him in India, that hc-pre^sOd 
jh council to«h> the act which was donfe. He saw that this femijy denied 
*B all stuscout! that they were acting with hostility in fevery instance ; 
add therefore his decisiOO diduot restoii the opinion of those governor 
liriro went before him, but on bis own immediate observation. 1 he 
/ arrang^m^t now SO mudh reprobated as injurious to the Dntisn 
isharacter, was the same 'which Lora Cornwallis had reconimendcd before 
that lime as necessary to be acted upon, arid as beneficial to both the 
s': patties. If it should be contended, that the pnnishmenf went beyond 
j ihc measure of fair security, there might be an argument as to the 

: V CornwaHis incor^'"^' 

Condition, that die W^hole administration of the (^irnatic 
iilaydfd, in case bf war, be takeri into the hands of the British. Ibe 
%'hole military and civil power of the state was to be in our hands. At 
length, w^ben the treason between father and son Came to light, did 
Lord Wellesley push the right he possessed to an extent that could be 
jfeaUed severity ? The only difference was, that he did that in time of 
ficacc w^htch by treaty he was entitled lb do in time of wan The defeef 
dve Stipulations bf the treaty perfectly justified them in their departing 
from it. 

The next question was', whether it could be considered as harsh to 
extend the severity exercised towards the father tb the sons of the nabob? 
The learned gcntlCtnan who argued so much on criminal law, knew very^ 
wxdi, that, in casbs of treason, under which principle this question must 
be decided, the innocent inust be involved in the consequences of the 
guilt of others. When the house of Stuart was driven from the throne 
of this coiintiy, the wBble of the desCendaiits were exduded also. It 
Cannot be supposed that, sribh descendants would hold different senti- 
ments from their bncestritk. Was it to be supposed, that the son oL 
IViahonied All would riot entertain the same hostility against us whieff 
his father had done? and Could t^d Wellesley suffer him, consistently 
with the British interests in India, tb remain on the throne frOm whren 
Ms father had been retnqved ? He might have had a disposition favouf- 
;i^le to the British, but he was sprrbnrided by a tribe of harpies, Who 
h^ cfeims and expectations upon him ; vrho altered hxk ^spomion, and 

t irsuaded him to think that justice would be done him in Englrind. 

ow was it possible, under such circumsfenfees, to expect friendly senti- 
mebfe from a prson so beset, and with interested defendants, sopet- 
yerted in his station ? He was sure, that if the right hon. ^ntleman 
Mad a just vieW'bf this ipiestlotr, would have induced him to let 
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sleep fat tUe spai:e of foui: ye^s. Afifer praetie^ d€psion :<^ 
parlian^pt was twice had op mis subject^ be greatly lameqfed it 

brougfit forward. It had the effect of lowering the dliaracter of tp4^ 
country and of the p^liament in the eyes, of, .foreign countries; beiisauW; 
foreigners were reputedly ^ tol4 the Britl^ goyerament wfsre 
^^supction to thQse.^^dncipies that characterised, ihe conduct df thfe 
^ pf France. It won® be a fatal moral to hold put to the woiJd# and 
besides, a gross injustice, to attempt to run down the cbar^ter of spr^ 
men as Lord Wellesley, ^ter they bad performed d tpost 4i|bculi pnb^ 
/luty, in high situations, without ^ving ib^ an opportunity of viddir 
eating themselves; and thus to represent tj^e Briitsb governors as having 
committed, and the government as giving d^uction to, enormities similar 
to those practised by our enemies. For a consider^iie time, the atteur 
tion of ^riiament had been occupied in hearing charges of this ki|u|f 
accompanied with strong allegations, which it \rii8 difficult to i:e%hp» 
Fortunatdiy, however, Lord Wellesley htd Whiplctdj vWic^^ 
his character; and he was now so completely in possession of the pubi^ 
opinion, that every possible degree of confidence might be reposed ill 
him, and his character stood higher than ever it had done before. , . , 
Mr. Sheridan felt, that after the personal allusions sp frequcn% 
made to him, he should not act respectfully tpwmrds the noife lord if % 
continued silent on the present occasion. The noUe lord conclud^. 
speech, filled with the suangest and most monstrous doc tfiities he }«j4 
ever heard, w ith a solemn appeal to justice of the home, cafiing* 
upon it not to establish so bad a moral as that of exposing the del^^ 
quency of public servants, for fear their cpnduct riiould be compar^ 
with the enormities of our enemies ! It was with reluctance he entei^ 
on any of the enormities committed in India. In making such a decln-* 
^ration, the noble lord was not aywe of the libel which he pronounc^ 
on an hon. friend of his, who was lately chief justice in India ! Here 
Mr. Sheridan quoted a speech delivered at the time of Mr. Hasting^s 
impeachment, by Mr, (now Sir John) AnstruUier, in which tliut geu^ 
tlemavi d>ye)t on the enormities practised in India, and insisted on 
necessity of investigation and punishment. But noyi' the house was to 
upderstaud, from the speedi of .thenqblelord, that no governor in Indift, 
let his ctjmes be ever so great, was to liave bis conduct at ah inouir^ 
into.; He maintained^ that the best way to bold out to the world that 
we ]»ractised no enormities, was to punish ^tbose who committed 
Trie noble marquis, whose conduct now tlie subject of discu^iouu 
had lately made an observation, that the attack upon Copenh^enV anp 
the seizure of the Danish ficetj. w as fmoventat whicb 
to rejoice, because it would grieve Buonaparte. It unwise in 
hoblo marquis to make such a declaiarion^ because he belfc^ to 
cntMcly: 4ic reverse of what ym tlm He sincerely j^ieved^ that 
'Buonaparte ney^r felt more joy juf* any than what this act of oum 

f ave him* Ihjf^t act he sgw. our q^acWr blqpd^^ lie 

mpd in it ait for p)ist,;]imd secuf^^^ the fuhrre, The 

noble Jofd^s code of political meuah^ was dbe worst he ha^J^eyer 
broached in tb^ house. His desul^ry term, ? Will p' the 
b^ not put down a single argument advanced by his Icamqd 
wbpm he felt grateful fox tbee^iixaimts he.h«d 
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a say aiiy thing uncivil towandi^ the n^hle lod, particttlarly 

alter ^be very handsome manner iti Miich the noble lard -spoke ite 
chiin Ae i^yening before last. Bnt he should have supposed, had he ncrt 
hiKKwn his as9Tcluiiy» the nohlcir lord had never rea^ the papers rdative 
•i*»p this subject. He had liaid dmt Aii Hussein his right 

Jsj .the throne, inasmuch as he inherited the trcasan^^ his lather. Ilf. 
.raduld never have been a party to a treason which had ndt been commii- 
nicafed to him, and. with which the father had not been charged in his 
life-time. He never .knew a more monstrous attempt than this to 
impose on the <n:ed\dity of the There was no analogy in thi^f 

to teat of the honae of : the Stoam, in which a country chose its 
' Magistrates, which eveiy, people had a right to do ; but here was an 
independent prince, who was an ally; atid what right had any man to 
jMy; that we should dismiss from tee throne of his ancestors the lawful 
to timt throne, ngainst^ whom no charge whatever could he , made ? 
,3&ut wlmt became of all teis’ argument,* when the feci was, that Azeem 
f Ul Dowlah was piit on tee musnudjover the son of a person who was 
.laM^ally proved to be an enemy tO the British interests ? The noble lord 
shewed the gror>se8t ignorance of tee. papers ; for the very correspond- 
Mice he referred to was carried on with the consait of the govcrnineiu 
of Madras. ;.^s to , the cypher* he appealed to the hon. baronet w ho had 
beep; ctnef justice in.india, and teuld ate, if he would suffer a man lu^ 
be'’ convicted on such, evidence ^Sir John. Anstruther signified that he 
would not], he was happy to hear his hon. friend say he would not. 
Vet it >vas on such evidence that an innocent young prince was deprived 
of ills throne, and placed in a situation in which be lost his life. Mr 
Shetidan teen reatl some correspondence, in order to shew that the 
British govern men t in India consideted it as likely to be favourable to 
th^ir interests,, tp' have an intimate correspondence and coimection 
pMrkd on hetw.e^ the house of Arcot and the Mysore. It was 
a.tteinpt^ to justify this transection, on the grouttd pf state nctressity. 
But teis <ect of injustice and robbery could not be au act resulting 
from state nccesskyy because there cMsteil no necessity for it, or 
at least Bpne Imd been slitewn, to influence their decision. 'I'he' 
right hon., gentkmpn . next mid somd papers, to shew the steaily 
Caubebment bf .the .nabob lo tee English ; and he clefied any governar 
to say, that there exited the slightest proof of tee hostility of the 
fether or the son, except; what was extracted from the trash found at 
Seringapatani. I'he arguments teat had been used to prove that tee 
pabobwas considered a^ a vassal to the India Company, were as untu.st, 
«ns they w^ere unfonndefh The important documents on the table put 
.tlmt quejation out of ail doubt, for it wouW appe^tr by an address actuaHy 
signed by bis majesty^ cottnter-signed by laord Cornwallis, and addr^esseil 
^te\teo juabab* dote^l the |3th of May*r i3W.> that he wii& considered not 
as an uidep^ndemt soveteign, bte actenlly calleti the/* faithful ally 
atte iVieiid ^ bf the iMlite gdvernm in Indfe. Her^tee right hon. 
geiltferoii^ .reiy A long extract from, the 'address alluded to, from wliich 
i t appeyi^d that the very firstocre of ground tee English bi^came 

possessed of ro^jl Madras, was acanin&d terotigh;tee frientehip of the 
nabob of Arcot’Wet, he ^gued, after such an unqualified declaration 
under his niujesi^ owp .hiuicl, of the independency of this prince, such 
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degrading language was to be held oat I Was it to be endured for bate 
single moment, that the . rights and laws of nations were to be ttwia 
trampled upon with impunity, merely upon the alleg'd policy of the 
sare? From a ^'ery patient perusal of rkc very ^important document 
on die table, diey established this proposition in his mind, that thefe. 
y Was no ground wluitevcr for anysuspickm of the faithfulness of the nab^ 
of Arcot and his son tovards the British goveriiinent There 
part of this question which he could not but consiifer as a great dercllit^ 
tion of principle in the noble marquis. It was said that he took cceA 
/possible care for the protection of AH Hussein, the deposed nabon. 
Could it be thought for a moment, tbht the deposed nabob w ould he 
safe in the hands of a man who threatened him wifch instant death if he 
ever attempted to regain the throne of this father ? From these dreuni- 
stances he concluded, that the yOnng nabob was not safe in those liainiR. 
He did not feel disposed even to enter into all the motives that might ha^ 
actuated the noble marquis in his conduct, mid he was less disposed k> 
argue the accusation urged against him of hU being actuated by petHi- 
niary interests in iiis/ aidministr^ion ; but looking at his general cemdnist 
as a governor of India, he most say there w^as iio parallel in the hisUw 
of that country whidi pTesenlcd' so unbridled an instance of insatiabfe 
ambition, ^i'he sum total of what the country knew of his conduct' 

. governor was, that he succeeded to .the govemraent after Lord Cofi*? 
wallis. He found India in a great aJid increasing state of prosperity. 
He found a system of equity and ecfmoiny in the public cxpenditufe, 
admirably calculated for the solidity of our establishment in thatcountn^. 
But when he left it, he left behind hbn an examples of the mostpernidciis 
prodigality and profnseuess. When be knded, he found a dlfipositioh'ia 
the Company’s servants to reverb the laws, and to abide by the decrees 

• his majesty; but when he left i% the utmost contempt prevailed of tbe 
laws and regulations of the Company. When he went there, the naitive 
powers of India placed the utmost confidence in the fidth of the-!BAf^)bL 
government ; but liC* left them entertaining in therr minds the most 3rr^ 
concilable sentiments of disgust and enmity, on arjcouht of its treoch^ij 
and oppression. In short, the result of the noble lord’^sudministra tion 
this, that when he went to Indir, He found Great Britain' without a 
and when he departed; he left Great Britain without a friend. Upon 
grounds he fblt nithself called upon to say thus much, not from any ]^- 
sonal enmitiy to the noble tnarqds, but from a piinciple of preservmglllfe 
own consistciijcy. He took this opportunity of defending himself irdBi 
the insinuation thrown mt by the nObk lord in the commencement fit 

* his speech, that lie hsod departed from principle in seeming to negli^t 
the cause he had so strennottsly undemken to advocate on former 
stons, by stating that his sentiments u\>on this subject bad never 

inf he leiist altered from the first intimation he received of th^ oppfe^i^ 
and tyihunou^rlethronefltcnt^f thOyopng naibob, and the ahbsequebl: 
information that arrived in ftiis country of hk ifehrddr. On that occasicii 
his mind was so hordtfied by the atrodty of the act, ^hat be resoled 
immediately to institute k^inquiiy into jbe causes of sp gross a vioktsoti 
of thekwsofciviHzatbn and bumkuit;^-' Gh'cnmstatices, however, had 
prevented, hhh from cartying the desijfeli pljecM completely into effea 
personally. He saw aO prospect then j^rsuing the invcstigatiCn In 
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thj^t adQiini^jtratioii, and from these consi^^atipiw di4 imt 

had^ Ivowevcr, moved from time to timi for ^ great d<?cur 

jsdtents, \^diich must remove at once every suspicion of his 6aving.cooled 
0tuse. He concluded by declaring his fixed dej^rmination at all 
i^mes never to shrink froih^^the task he had impt^ iipon himself, of 
representing the noble marquis's conduct in the plrna and unvarnished 
jnaaner in which he fully gersuad^ himsejf the various document^ 
the table exhibited the circuinst^ces elf bis adiidpistration to the 
'^6^ntry. . ■' 

Sir /F uller contended, that this was a most extraordkiary discusr 
$iM, and made on the opposite side a question of party father &9-n pf 
principle. 

Dr. Laurence supported the Resolution. The propositiosu of th^ 
imble lord, that this was held to be a grave question by tlip house, 
^ight well be doubted, if they were to judge from the mariher in which 
had decided upon the evidence adduced in support of tb^e charge>f 
against the noble marquis. Upon what principle It was tliat bouse 
intended to act in its decision upon this subj^t, he was at some ioss to 
conjecture. Although it might be lirgued in favour of the noble mar- 
quis, that he was not actuated by motives of pecuniary aggrandisement, 
yet there were a thousand other bad passions which ttiight actuate a 
minister, ec|ually as mischievous and destructive to the interests of a 
nation, as those connected with the most sordid motives. Inordinate 
arnbilion must on all hands be admitted, in a moral point of view, to 
be the most pernicious of all the passions that actuated the human 
mind. That such was the motive of the noble marquis in hisadmini- 
sltation, must depend upon what degree of credit the house would 
attach to the evidence of the papers on the tabic. In his opinion, 
formed upon the considcratioti he had given to those documents, the 
accusations were unanswerable. Here the learned gentleman combated 
rhe arguments used to justify the policy adopted by this country towards 
the native powers of India. Nothing was more unjust arid unprincipled, 
nothing was more opposite, not only to the Jaws ot nations, but those of 
nature, than the system of oppression practised upon the unfortunate 
nabob of Arcdt ; whose rights and privileges wx^re violated upon the 
liiost unwarranted and unjust pretence of having broken a treaty, wh^, 
in fact, the most barefiiced act 6f tyrannicaT policy' obtruded itself 
tliroughout the wlidle transaction. He related the history of the first 
transactions of the British government with the nabob of Arcot, until 
tlie period of his contracting his debt with them, and detailed the va- 
rious pretences urged by them for increasing that debt, which he consi- 
dered as the over-reaebing principle which universally characterised the 
conduct of tiie India Coinpany^s servants, and brought the nafradvo 
down to the period of their interposition hi the affairs of the Carnafic^ 
under the preienee bf the discovery of the secreft correspojad^ce 
with the neighbouring potentate's, for the purpose qf |ferming a con- 
federacy against the British interest. In considering the Evidence iq 
suppoit of the allegcition, that a violation of treaty was the grounij 
qf thetf interference, he contended that there was a previous deter-* 
iqteatioii of the government of India to adopt thaf measure lofig 
more any knowledge of such pretended cqrresppndence xp- 
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ieivedl Etc knew q5f rib Iw ornaiioas triat couJ^S warrant so uu^ 
m interference, on onr part, ppori presumed evidence oT daug^i. 
tie did not deny the principle of self-pre$crvatlon, as the first lanC 
rf nature; but the of real danger Be clearly justified nnd: 
mbstahtiated, befqife vre could pres time to violate every law both, 
biimart and di\niner'*" With resp^^t to tlie stress laid so strongly upb^ 
he mysteribus intormatlrin containd^ in the cyplier, he argued, 
that there was riothlrig in it, if the context was considered, that coidd 
justify such a construction as that put nppn it by the advoctues of thfe 
aoble lord. This cyjiher was to be uskl as a breach of treaty, and eoii^q^ 
^uen tly was not a sufficient justification for the acts of tyranny practised 
upon the nabob. The treaty stipulated that the nabob was not to go to 
war without the consent of the.Jlritjsh government. Now, aupposim^ 
even that this correspondence did contain sentiments of a political 
was it just or reasonable , to infer that any breadi of treaty witii thq 
British government was meant f He was persuaded that out of twenty: 
letters which had passed from the nabob to the other pow ers, bis 
not a single phrase had beeii u^ed which cipuld attacli to the nabob any 
violation of treat 3 ^ Taking the whole of llie evidence, and the argu- 
ments upon this question urged by the gem lemen on the same side of 
the hou^e, he was decidedly of qpiifiou lliat this. act was not founded iq 
justice of sound policy, which wore inseparable from humanity 
benevolence. 

Mr. Windham said, he was not disposed to eiiter into a discussion 
upon the merits of this question. He w^as restrained in doing so, n^it 
inerety from the lateness of the hour, but really from a sott of despohd^ 
ence he enUTtaihed that any arguments which could be offered cqhidt 
have any weight witli a majority of the hquse, who, seemed, in opposi- 
•tion to reason and evidence, disposed to pass a vote father of approbation 
than censure. He ci>uld not sutler the subject to jiass by without 
making a few oWrvatioijs upon some of , the v arguinents urged by the 
noble lord.^, The principle epntemted for by tlie noble lord ui support 
of the policy of the East,Ir|yia Company in India, ireiniuded him of tltC; 
Ifet Tine , of a song, vvritteh by Hr. ^wlft for a highwayman, 
irian i^otahd may fob if he pleases. In the annals of injustice, and m 
the rinrtals of romance, Wba^ could be more preposterous than this [irior 
cipte? In altridihg th the manner in which the evidence upon 
subject was forced from Ali Rheza, it was impossible to come at tliq 
truth Iwsuch a raodfe of, examination as that adopted on that pi^^casion. 
The effect of torture w as riot to produce truth, but to mtjduce only that 
which the person inflicting torture wished to be toldv. The coftstructiori 
riui uppii this evidence reminded hijai pf a passage in the works of 
Shaftesbnry, in reference to forturc, that he >Yould pioduce out of 
Words, * My son Tommy has got the pdes/ a very good plot against* 
the house of Hanover 1 , He regrctted»extrcinely riiV.t the liOuse had not 
the aiip bf his learned friend (the soUdtpr-gencral) on this side of tbp 
ihotiOn, who madfe sri' great a figure on the trial of Mr. Ilaptings; bu4 
it would seem, the principle by which wc were to bfe guided, was, tlriuj 
the natives of India had no rights, tha^we had np duties, and tliiat »| 
was to depend upon the decision of our majorities, ffe firndy belie voith 
that foir the enormities committed by the British |>i>w t r tti Inclia, in all 
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tiie enormi tiles under all the success ve variations of the French revolu- 
Itlhn, Und no means rccently under Buonaparte, no parallel was to 
he found. If, then, they could not find a parallel in Europe for the 
eirqrniities committed in Indra^ how could it be supposed that the votes 
^ the house of commons were to effect any refonnation ? He would 
#sh he could separate the man from the conduct, hut, unforiuniitely, 
bhth must be taken together. As to the motives of the noble marquis, 
what was the use of any inquiry about them? A man might have a 
motive to get money for his family, a laudable one, to be sure ; but, 
theQ> if the motive were carried into effect by a violation of all justice, 
were we to excuse him for his motives ? The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by lamcnting^inost sincerely what had happened; lamenting that 
ipen in the situation he saw could be found to defend it ; and lamenting, 
ifiore than ail, that a Britivsh parliament should sanction it. They were 
not to look at this affair with the qyes of others; the papers were bofbre 
them, and, from the decision they gave thereon, the world would pro- 
pounce sentenceaipon them. 

Sir Thomas TlrtoN, in reply, said — Sir, at this late hotir of the 
morning (two), wearied as the nouse must be with a subject on which I 
am fearful few' have bestowed any pains, and many have not even at- 
tended tp; I shall detain the house as shortly, as possible, in reply to 
the observations and statements (for arguments I have l)CJird none), 
mi’ the charge £ have brought against the government in India. I must 
previously, however, notice the complaint of an lion, gentleman (Mr. 
Wellesley Pole), whose fraternal feelings 1 can readily allow for, and 
to which I attribute that excess of warmth w'hich has cbaraeierisecl his 
speech. The hon. gentleman has been pleased to observe on ttie manner 
in vvhich I hove opened the charge, as combining, with the total ab- 
sence of proof, the most unwrarrantable epithets of abuse — that f have 
stated his noble relative, and all persons in his situation going to India, 
as devoid of common honour and honesty; and that, in fine, I have 
uttered such opinions, and used such language, under the protection of 
the house, that 1 would not have dared to use out of it. Sir, whilst I 
defy the hon. gentleman to produce a single instance on the records 
of parliament of a charge so serious, attended with circumstances 
so outrageous and wanton, having been brought forward with so 
much moderation in language or conduct, eitjier towards the act 
charged or the persons accused, I can assure him, that he has wholly 
mistaken my character, if he supposes that I am capable of screen- 
ing myself, on this or any other occasion, uiidcr the protection of 
this house; or that, what 1 have said in place here, I have not 
;)ften said ; and, when occasion may call for it, shall repeat any, and 
6very whore. But, at any rate, I cannot puffer myself to be misrepre-* 
seated. 1 never said that the noble lord bad neither honour not ho- 
nesty. I never attributed the absence of these qualities to any man in 
India. What I said was, that there appeared to be a kind of geogra- 
>hicai morality, and that I foimd a difficulty in accounting for the 
:;ondMc1t of persons in India, who appeared not to be destitute of the 
x)mmon feelings of justice and humanity when in this country; and I 
hen quoted an observfition of Mr. Burke, attributing this change to 
heir being dipped in crossing the Lifie.— -So much mr this charge of 
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the hon. gentkman, whose speech 1 shall no further notice, than to. 
observe, that if with the natural partiality attached to Uis view 
tl>e case, considers the dcflence made by the two hon. members to whoni, 
he has alluded; a,s unansweralbl*^ and satisfactory, It is useless to addre^^s; 
myself to him, Ktt to the liouse I shall venture to express my opinion,.; 
that never was so serious and direct a charge met by reasoning so in* 
^conclusive, statements so unfounded, and pretexts so unworthy as 
present. In my opening, 1 anticipated most of them, but, 1 must own,, 
not all. The defence which has been made, adds another lo the many 
instances \vc, meet with, that the most atrocious and disgraceful 
‘may, for a uaoment, he stripped of the horror they excite, by tbc aid, 
of sophistry and ingenuity. Indeed, the hon. gentlemen have had an 
hard and serious task, and their powers have been proportionably ex- 
erted; but, with the exception of the hon. gentleman and the other. 
IVicnds" and relatives of both the noble lords, is there one man in the 
house who will say, that, this act really merits any other e|>itbets than, 
thobc I have applied to it? Happy am 1 to find, that no one of his 
jcbt y’s ministers, except the noble lord (Castlereagh, himself implicated 
in Uie transaction), have chosen to stand forth in. defence of it. An<^ 
that noble lord will forgive ipe in observing, that whatever might hu.v4 
been his knowledge of the facts at the time, he has wholly forgottem 
them since. We heed only refer to tlie documents of early date 'oA 
your table, to be satisfied thai his statement of the ancient hostility in 
the old nabob to the British .goverament, evinced (as the noble lord, 
says) by Ills lettcis to HyderAli, is an entire misrepresentation ; lie 
will there find, that at our request only, t^d against the advice and 
remonstrance of the nabob himself, he was compelled to commence a 
coricspondeucc of civility with Ilyder AIL indeed^ the noble lord 
appears not to have liad leisure to read through half the papers on your 
I ihle, for, if lie had, hts statements would bq inexcusable. 

The right iion, gcntieinau opposite ( Mr. \YaIlacc), vvhu has gone into 
the defence of this act at great length, has commenced hi.s speech by 
observing, that I have erred .in my staleniertt of historical facts, and 
asserts, “ that our first crmnection in the CVvma/ic was with WaJkh 
Jah, whom we raised from the dust.” Is the right hon. geullemaa^ 
really serious? is a member, of the board of cpntrol ignorant of Our. 
c'uriic.st rchitious with the powers of, ilindustau? What was the cdm- 
liiereial civartcr granted to us by Ferucksere ? Did that form nq conuee-f 
lion b(>tvvv.en us? Had we no connection, no cprrespondenctf with An^- 
\a\r u Dicii himself. f' Did w^e not owe to him and his assistance the 
safety of St. David’s, after, JVIadras,. was taken in 1745 ? TVhat, theU;,' 
does" the right hon. gentleman .by raising Wallah jaU from the 
dust ? Doc.^ he mean to llio house with the idea, that *tbis family 

w as created by the bounty of the Com])any? Does he recollect, that in 
l745,„v,Aiiwar uDIon wqs powerful euoqgh to;cq??imand the British ile^ 
under Commodore consistijig* of two sixt) gun ships, aliftyi 

uikI a frigate, not! te^>4>inmit hostiUtiijs agiumx tlie, Trench at-Poudi*^ 
■ cherry, he (Anwar u^ieti) having pnga^^^^ to observe a perfect 
lily ill Anvty aud^fltat, ^notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
dras government;, 1 ^ 0 i^rsLsuAin. his resolution, and threatened, in cai| 
of disobcdjieuce, thif^ 
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' sisted from oor attempt. But does the right hon, gentleman merely*' 
%ean, WaJlah Jah him.self, experiencing adverse fortune, was 
; assisted by us ? 1 have before stated, that he was under no obligation to 
' we espoused iii.s cause, because the French adopted ll)al of Chanda 
S^ob; and if we look into the parliciilars of bur assistance, it will ap- 
f|>ear,, that his obiigabOhs are not increased by tbb manner or oxtciU of 
When, after the bauic of Amboa, in which Anwar u Du n hii, ahd 
■bis eldest son was taken prisoner, Mahomed Ali lied to 'Friciiinopoly, 
and applied to ns for assistance, what was the h>rce vve sent u> him ? 
620 European soldiers : whilst we suffered Boscawen, with his deet full 
of troops, to sail to Europe, leaving the French inlerest in possession 
of the Carnatic. So, when his trihutary, tlu^ king of Tanjojc, applied 
to m for aid, we sent him (i think it was) tweriti^ men; ljowe\er, a 
mere nominal assistance : and, when w^e talk of raising Mahomed Ali 
from the dust, we have surely forgotten our noble exploits at the- battle 
of Trivadi, where, by our desertion of him, he lost the battle. It was 
not to us, but to Nazir Jing, sou of Nizam ul Mulck, that the family 
' of Anwar u l)icn owed its restoration to the musnnd of \rcot. We 
shall be able to judge from this, of the correclness of the historical 
knowledge of the right hoti. gentleman. But now for his reasoning, if 
we can tiignify it by that name. He is willing to admit iliat the evi- 
dence on your table is not legal evidence; but he contends, lu-verilieless, 

. that we ought to admit it ; not for the purpose of grounding a remont 
strance to the nabobs, if alive, or of requiring an ( xpkuuiritm bf any 
conduct which mi gilt have appeared doubtful in them, but for that of 
dethroning and imprisoning their innocent and lawful successor. — I 
should have been glad to lieur the right hou. gentleman’s defiuiiion of 
this crime of the nabob’s ; 1 think he calls it, somewhere, an h.Xitife con- 
spiracy against the intercsls oj* the British govcrnmenl — by w hom ? bv 
sovereigns he acknowledges independent. — 1 would ask him, in w tun 
page of the code of the public law of nations he lincls tViis crime in 
a Sovereign; and of a crime, loo, which he acknowledges was only in 
emhrvo, and though conceived for several years, he decs not pretend 
was ever acted upon. — 1 think the nlmost wliieh that right hoti. gentlcr 
man attributes to these poor soviax-igiis, who had sinned beyond for- 
givem^ss, is, “ a cormpondence cxciling suspicion of sini^fer designs ’' — 
Ah! iSir, how must the right hon. gentleman have .stret^-iied iiio inge- 
nuiiv, to have framed tliis l>iil of indictnient ; and what a jury must he 
have to hsid a verdict of guilty! Hut, let it he rcinemhered, tliat the 
right hon. gentleman argues the whole of this case, as if the messages 
and letters said to be sent and written, were sent and w^rltten by th^ 
nabobs. Here is the fallacy of his arguihejit. So far from this being 
pn.ved, they dared not attempt to prove it. 'They had the means in 
their hands, either of proving Or disproving them. Khader Nawaz 
■iJKhan could iiave ex|Mjuued the wholte business of the cypher, and of 
the messages said m be sent atMiffiirent times by him to Tippoo’s am- 
basSsadors; and there was no reason to fear his partiality towards the 
nabobs for this was the only khan who howled the knee to the usurper, 
:.and, of course, he was a fit object for pur designs ; but him they dared 
Tiol examine. Is not this of itself a sufficient proof that the govern 
ttyat did not believe one word. of theilleged conspiracy ? After lhi«, 
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\vho will credit any part of the story ? But we will leave the^e disgust-* 
ing pretexts to themselves and their authors; and 1 shall only observeji/i 
that if the sacred names of justice and humanity were ever prostituted? 
to disgraeei'ui and wicked purposes, it is where the right hon. geatlemani:' 
uses them as applied to our conduct towards the dying nabob. — ln-» \ 
sensible (ijc says) must be the heart which could not feel foiHhe nabob, , 
extended on the bed of sickness.*' — And does "this expression of sym-^ 
patiiycDine from tlic actvocatc Of this nefarious act? Can the right' 
iion. gentleman forget the orders of the British government to Colorfd ' 
ATNeil, at the time when they knew the nabob's situation, and whioliv 
liis huniandij alone, on tiie representation of Major Grant, induced him - 
to disobey r' But the right hon. gentleman surely js not serious, any = 
more tlian when he grave ly inlormsus^ that \\\e piinciples of humanitif 
and regard for the prince n fa rnii^ regulated the proposiak made to him** 
Can we licar this statement without a conviction. that the right hon. 
gentleman is laiiglnng at us? or can wchear the reference to DomaT 3 i,, 
Compendium of Civil and Public Law, to justify the deposition of the, 
prince on tlie ground of reparation (and which I bad anticipated), with- . 
out feeling a rc*gret that doctrines so monstrous, and as applied to the ; 
present ease, so extravagant, should meet countenance from a quarter r 
so respectable. It is impossible that the right hon. gentleman cun serl* : 
ously think them applicable. There is" only one observation more that 
I shall make on the speech of the right hon. gentleman. — In his jus:*i- - 
iicatiau of this act, he has alleged the sanction of that respectable noble- 
man, Lord Cornwallis. Docs the right hon. gentleman mean lo iusi-: 
nuate, that this outrageous act received the countenance of that revered 
poison ? Does ho mean to state, that the general administration ol‘ Lofd 
Wellesley met his approbation What a censure must he then pass on 
the no hie lord near him, and on that administration who sent Lord 
Cornwallis to heal the wounds which Lord Wellesley had inflicted on ‘ 
siiHering India. Need we the testimony of the papers on your table to ^ 
know, that, from the moment of Lord Cornwallis’s landing in India, his 
efforts were solely and exclusively directed to the subversion of that 
system, vviileh aimed to estab!i^h the greatness and power of this coun-^ ^ 
try on the breach of public faith, and the sacredness of treaties ? that 
ainongt the last instriu'tion.s given by him, were those to the residenti^ 
at Pomiah, and IJydrabad, flirecting them to abstain from any further 
interference with the respective governments? that respected nobleman, 
expressing his apprehensions lest the natives should be led to believe, , 
from the "system which had lately been pursued, “that the English 
iiimcd at universal dominion in India.” His exertions to undeceive 
them \V( re the unceasing objects of the short remainder oi his liie. I 
trust his <‘xample will not he lost on those who snecced him* 

An hon. gentleman, who spoke from the floor (Mr. Wliicshed Keene), 
talks of the happiness of millions being insured by this act. Whilst I 
do not admit otir right to overturn a giverumeiit, even to improve . 
the situation of i(s sulncets, I must ask the hon. gtmtieman if he is 
quite sure that this is the case? If I qm not mistaken, as far as pecu- 
niary impositions affect happiness, the itate of the coinmy* instead of, 
being improved, is deteriorated, I ihpvqd for an account ot the revenue 
collected since we hsCd the civiT adiuinistrdtton into our hands. 
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Ltcclion, is at ifSwhilst under lheg«''en..m » t 

limes the sum in 'i J 1 i’e under-rated ^i'tYtnH'uni ol 'u . 

;4ts ancient masters. I know that 1 to bt 


,t5'3r';bc> f fe.f"!r:”;- 


>> * M'- '•J! * ‘*“'S 

‘ve hi.s Moniteurs, 
til nation prevails 

- .r ~j '«v..^w4«i.»if0 M.iijio iifj,vt.T lUKi waste y tlic (.j(‘'^l!‘C 

uns, 1 daro say, been in this case equidly sincere; liow, otlKT\vis(>, earn 
Me account for the letten’ of reinoiist ranee writt^en by Lord ilobart lo 
the nabob, on his permitting the subjects .oi* , the Lritisli (.{overninent, 
, residing in the Jaghire round Madras, to settle in bis (the nabob’s^ ' 
riiorics ? pie tiling is wholly unnati/*-”‘ ■“ * 

<pe.s not justify the atrocity of the 
favour. 


- - lu ii.iuttus) tri- 

MS wholly unnatural, and improhuble; but, if true, 
act. or add jaie artnninMit in tie 


Sir, I thinlc that I have shortly noticed all the main points of defence 
whiefi the defenders of this act have brought forward. I slmll oniv 
obs<'rve, that, however respectable these, hon. gentleintM'- may lie, they 
are, iieverthdoss, connected either with the, act or the actors, and I ain 
0 ot, theretore, surprized at the line of argument they have lalom ; hut 
I am not sure that the doiciiee of the hu,n- gentleman (Mr. K(^ene) is 
not the more manly and honest of them all : he says, India is not to 
he got enied but by the .sword; you can have no dependence on tin* 
Imth 9f these sovereigns of Hindustan; viohnice alone will do wiih 
them. One can understand this; and if. wo cannot subscribe to the 
reason or policy of it, we do to the franltness of the avowal. Indeed, this 
nas been the sad and abominable system you have pursued ; whilst it 
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iias made us bankrupt in diaracter, has it even enriched our pockets! 
A-^k the East India Company; they will tell you, that the iToble mar-, 
tjuis has increased th<‘ revenues of the Ctmipany seven inilUonS;, and 
the debt sixteen more ; that your wars and conqin sts have occasioned 
this ; but seven this I deem a very subordinule eoruideratioa. The great 
^:|ucstion is, how^ itas your policy aifected tlie eharacier and hit crests of 
(ireat Britain? IVue, you have greatly extended your territories, you 
have added twenty millions of subjects, hut you liave done it at thie j 
ex[>ence of every sacred principle of moral obligation or national faitm| 
.Have you not reduced your allies to he slaves, your tributaries to be 
mere cyphers of state, and when you had no nune sovereigns within 
yoiir grasp to dethrone, no more provinces to devastate, no more lorts 
to \aze, no more chiefs to hang up, or nobles to expatriate, unsiitiated 
With the \vrt*Tehed havock of desolation and blood you bad occasioned, 
in the \vanl<uinoss of malice, in the plenitude ol lolly, you determined 
to attack their rellglotn p 7 (jit{HceSf their aneienl and venerable customs ; 
thi)se prejudices, which had resisted with elTeet the enthusiasm and 
cruelty of the Mahomedau conquerors, who soon learnt the wisdom ot 
institutions, v^hich, admitting no proselytism, presented no clanger, it 
was reserved for tlic mildness, and liberality ol C’hristlans to attack. 
Those oar rings, and marks of cast, wltich, if ueareto believe Pliny, 
/Vrrian, and liercHiotns, lui\c osi-ted more than two thousand years, it 
was received for Britons in the ninolecnth century, to tear from the 
forehead and ears of the patient and ine^‘k Mindtx). Wliat! were the 
conquerors of Idassey, ol (1umar, the heroes of Scringapatam, and 
Laswurree, encrvated’ljy tliese baubles, or unlit for military ser wee if 
their whiskers were not cut to a pattern ? Hue te (icmenlUt cepih But 1 
vs ill dwell no long('r on tills hated subject ; on our conduct, there cau- 
;jc)t be two opinions — you must alter your system, or India is gone. 

Sir, 1 have done; wdlatever is the fam oi' these resolutions, and par- 
ticularly of the last, I feel I have diseitarged my duty ; and 1 know, if 
only liiose give their votes who have made them, '-elves masters of the 
subject, an<] bring an impartial judgment to its decision, I shall attain 
iny object. I mn, however, far from sanguine, when I look round the 
house; yet lot me in treat gentlemen to retlect, that, by cru.^hing this 
ijujuiry hv the previouij question, you do not wipe away the guilt from 
the accused ; you only declare, that the parlunmail of Great Britaui, 
where alone th<* wrongs of India can he inquired into, >])iits its ears to 
their cries. AV hat will be the <‘ifect of this proi eeding in India, I 
shudder to think I (Vriain it is, tliat if the means sliould be afforded, to 
llic natives to resist your power, yon have not one native prince vvho 
WT>uld not rise against you, and extirpate yc>u from that land, where 
your pi ogres'^ Ims' been only marked by tyranny and injtnticc. Once 
more do 1 c^)lliure the house; again do 1 intrerit bis Majcsqy’s ministers 
to pause, bi'foVc du-y vote for the previous question ; if iheirh'diags 
are fleadencfi !o the calls of humanity and jiisiice, they must be alive to 
those of interest : that will prompt them to do jusliee to India, and to 
join me in declaring to the world, that the British ])ai'liamcnl will never 
sanction one act of injustice, cuinmittedsin its name, towards any de- 
scription of persons, however distant their situation, wlio are entitled 
to its prolcctioiK Thiii sentiment will do ministers more credit, and 
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l^eventuallj move service, than any support they may derive from espouf:- 
SI cause which dares not meet investigation, but shelters itself under 
^e protection of a previous qucMion. 

f^Sir, I thank the house for its indulgence, and I shall no longer keep 
i^ froiu its decision. 

V , 

The gallery was now cleared, and the house divided ; 

For the Resolution . 19 

Against it - 97 

Majority — 78 

Mr. Wallace then rase and said, that after what had passed on thi^} 
and former discussions, it was unnecessary for him to introduce the 
Resolution which he a as now going to move, with any preface; he 
should content himself simidv with ^be tollow'mg Resolution; 

Resolved, ** That it is opinion of this house, that the Manjuis 
^Vcllesley and the ov\is, in their conduct relative to the Carnatic, 

appear to have influenced solely by motives of anxious 2eal and 
solicitude fo*’ permanent security, welfare, and prosperity of the 

British India/’ 

j^j^.^AMES Hall said, that be only differed from the right hon. gen- 
^i-^nan who Ipvd made this motion, in thinking it did not go Ikr ( iioiigli : 
itwas high time that parliament should do timt justice to this iliuMiious 
character, which the meanest, the most degraded subject of our laws, 
haci a right to demand. After submitting the conduct of the noble 
marquis to the severest scrutiny, during a long course of years, and 
after deciding, by very great majorities, that he had done notliing wrong, 
the house was bound to grunt him a deliverance, not only to free him < 
from the present cliargc, but to protect him from all future attempts on 
similar grounds. It would become the justice, the honour, liic gentle- 
man-like feeling of the house, to do a gieat deal more; not only to c'k ar 
the character ot the noble marquis from blame, but also to declare their 
high opinioti ot the services he hud remiered his country, in such a 
manner us to revive the recollection of those services, whicli seemed to 
be in a measure forgotten. If the consequence of such a declaration 
were to be w hat u rigiit hon> gentleman (Mr. vSheridan) had deprecated, 
were tlm noble marquis raised to a high station in the ministry, he should 
lejoicc in the experiment, by which there was reason to expect that 
our councils at home rniglu be animated by that astonishing cfliciencj 
wliicli Iiati shone so conspicuously in his, Indian administration.. 

Sir I’homas Ti kton said he had a trifling amendment to propose, 
which was, to knive out the words after tlie word ** influenced, ” and to 
insert th^follovving words: By a desire to extend the British territories 
in India, in contempt of ail treaties, and iu violation of the nuuonai 
characlcr/' 

Mr, S. Lt siiiNCTON supported the motion. 

Mr. M. hiTzGERALD felt extreme uneasiness in giving a vote on so 
j^^®<^^||jtoubjcct; but with ail his esteem for the private ehaructor of 
Marq^^V' eliesley, and looking only to his polities as a public officer 
m ind^ tie must give his vote against the Resolution. 
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The house thou di sided. 


For the Amendment * - - - 19 
Against It - -- -- -- Qb 
Majority — 79 


All Wallact thin rnosed tlic oiiginal question of the \ otc of Appro- 
bduoii , Uj on which 

Ail flowopjii addicsstd the Speik 1 tims Sii; the house it called 
u})oi t«> < lUiiiiint on tin nobli l<»urs mu *iveb then is no human Ui- 
huiiil (oinpe (lit to (fu ide on th< in. I hi uant^ol the noble lord iiiii&t 
be iiu I I Ills K tio IS ij vou t»v him DC thi hmilaiiK ntal U< sohUious 
ol tills houv , 01 b^ tUi law's oi liis <ou it s, slitw'*iuc tlic itsolutioi or 
ibi law w liK li ho Ins iu>t \uiktifl II \ou tiv him b^ tlu opinions of 
lU I'lKiiois, time IS scniilv ^in .u t ot his oron 1 nnu nr w In* h they 
ha\i not coiulcmncih «md such ii sons it)i*thcn opinions as w^re 

ui diisWf I ibit, ujtl tin icioii lhe> w< le siippiisstd fl >ou ity tlu* noble 
loid bv iIk (Ikctsol Ins uoM 1 miu nt, lit iis look it the Usidis, at home^ 

I ietn*\*d)lc rum, look to India, voii bud tlu it a teintonil riMtitCol 
fitlt 1 tmlhom, iallmj; stunt ol tlu 1 \])* lu t s oi its estabhshmt nts up- 
w nds two mdlions innulh, loaditi with a debt ol tlunvtwo link 
hot , lull d iiiv , till inlivt powtis ot liuh » d sr tketld tlK% 

Ml Ills dll ned witli p ilous .tppiehciisions ot ovi ainbdious < nci ^aeh- 
nmiis discHsud with 0111 bimiiiiai iri» contiol distrust ( wiiii tlu div 
.^lait id sulundiiiatjon m wlutli tlu > hl^c iKtnpluKi, and in thi» 
li t instanic, ot out peiiidious poluv to tin mis* ud 1 * \ *i m oi our 
iipant^, tlie uidoitun itc llns^tiii \ii, disgusti <l 'withtl' histmcs 0I 
oui m^i ititudi lluiiussot M ilionu thins in th( ( unatu au iiking 
onU loi ipcnod t<; thin suHcungs, in thi suhvu ion ul u initidi 
^oviiuniini and ism vour Sipov csiabiishnunt, thi hist nat've le- 
suuM ( \ou li ul to tiist uad\ to taki up iuih ij^anet ><>1 cmij 

It 1 um d lesouit c (xhiustdi lu t a nipic in \oin tifismus this, Sn, 

i" the stilt into wluih laud W tilt in<d- ulininisliitton biought 
Inch i , this Is the St it( in w Inc n lu Ic It it, and this is the st itt m w Inch 
Lmd C onntailis found it d lie iiobk loid opposite (IjOiti ( astleii luh), 
his ujx*atitlly intioduted tlu name ot laud Coinwaihs u to tlu tit bate 
of this ni^lit I would ask the noble lord, I would asK i)\ nu nibc i of 
the hou , toi v\haT it ison, ttn whit purpust , was siu h c man is Lold 
Coinwcilhs, at Ins advanced ptiiod ol Id*, not nu o tailcti upon, but 

solicited, entre ued, as t m ot tho gitatt st wm\u c lu tcuhi rtidci tQ 

his (ouirtiy, again to nndtitake tlu guveinnient of Indian' \\ as such a 
m.m w inted to puisiu the svst*m, and tu id m tlu stcqi'" ot Loici Web 
ksl ) ^ \o, fell, lu w is sent out tor \civ *Uhcicni pulpose^ I)ocs the 
house know liow that lanuntid noble man wasinnplo\td liom llu first 
moment of his arrival at Calcutta, to the lalc*st priiod ot his { \isttncc? 
JrJc was employed, Su, in leviisinj* *veiv nieasn* , in c uttnia; down 
ev*iy ]H)litual act oi his pre dec * ssoi, in endi nouJin.» to up in, 01, at 
1 ( Tst, to put cl stop to, the iniivtn‘-ai ihistliiedb jnodneed l>^ flic tneisures 
of lord Welltsky. This hou&e voted a numiinunt to Lmd Cc'imnallifi, 
If you approve ol the conduct of J^Kird V\tii*skv, be consistent, at 
least, and begin wheie, on this principle you ought to begin, b;y ordei*s 
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'ing Lord Cornwallis’s monument to be pulled down, and then on it?* 
iruins yon may erect a statue to Lord Wellesley! But, at last, we are 
iold, that the noble lord’s motives were always good, that his zeal to 
the Company was always ardent : I have already said, there is no 
tmman tribunal can Uike cognizance of his conscience, or penetrate into 
|iis motives, abstractedly from his conduct. In my mind, Sir, the noble ^ 
lord has done all with his eyes open, caring, as it seems, but little for^ 
consequences \ secure of protection here ; and so he has I'ound it ; 
but before this house proceeds to })ass a vote, which, as an hon. director 
(Mr. Grant) has told you, will be attended with incalculable mischief in 
India, I trust it will reflect, and 1 call upon his majesty’s ministers,’ 
before tlu'y lend their aid to a ineasiire so pregnant witli (hsgracc; to the 
British name and charat'ter, to reflect on those duties which they owe 
to their sovereign, to their country, and, in truth, to their own cha- 
racters. I thank tiio house for the indulgence it f»as shewn me, I shall 
trespass no longer, lAit shall give my decided negative to the; present 
question, — The house then divided, 


For the Approbation - « pg 

^ gainst it ...19 

Majority —79 


Li^t of Members who voted in the Minoiitics. 


Astell, W. 
Creevey, T. 
Fitzgerald, M. 
Folkestone, Lord 
Grant, C. 
Hamilton, Lord A. 
Ilcrner, 

Iloworth, H. 
Johnstone, G. 
Lushiogton, S. 
Laurence, F. 


Martin, 11. 
Moore, P. 
Gssulston, Lord 
Jiomilly, Si' S, 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, G. 
Turton, Sir T. 
Western, i\ C. 
Whitbread, S. 
Whiidharn, W. 
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Appendix to the Decoration of the Ri||it Honourable the Governor in' 
Council of Foit St. George^ bearing date 3Ut of July» 1801. 

No. L 

Extracts from a Letter from Gholaum AU KHan and Ali Rhejm Khan to 
I'lpjuio Sultaun, dated the 26th of Tuckee, 1220 (answering to about the 
16th of June, 1792). 

The following conversation took place at a visit made by the princes to tUo 
nabob Wallah Jah, on tlieof 2l8tof Tockee» 1220 (answering to about the 
lOih of June, 1792). 

pre<;enled nuzzurs of deven gold mohnrs to the nabob M^allah Jah, of 
which his highness took one, and ribing, embraced us, and said, ** May God 
long preserve Tippoo Sultaun, who is me pillar of the religion of Mahomed. 
Night and day 1 used to be absolved in tois contemplation, and to pray for 
Ills highness's prosperity : 1 call God to witness tbU fact, he^tmst the etn^fedi^ 
racy of the three allies reas/or the suhversitm the Mahomedm fHigion^ It i« 
solely to be attributed to the divine goodness, that the prayers of us sinners 
liavc been ac cepted. Believe it true, that I from my heart de^r^^the welfare 
of the sultaun.’* 

Wlu*u the piiuces and we took leave of the nabob WaUah Jah, ami were 
going away, he came up to its, and, with a great deal of wemth, derired us 
to stay, as he had something to say to us. We replied, we were ready. He 
then told us, that his life ivas now drawing to a close ; that for what had 
hitherto taken place between his highness and your majes^ there was no 
remedy ; but now, merely out of a regard to the wdtli ^of whm yoUr majesty 
vi'as a pillar), he was desirous a/ esttMehSng a cordial harmmy lotiA yoUf 
majesty; and if we, having in view the elaims of both mirtios (smonou?^ 
endeuvoars), would, tn the presence of God, exert oursmves Ihr ^is pur- 
pose, Uie Almighty would reward us, aud both parties would reap tht^ 
benehts of this event, which were great and numherjbn^ tmdi aldmgl^ 
his highness wanted to prevent the war between your miye^ and the three 
allied states, yet that Nizam Ali Rham at the latter pertod of his lile, 
was thus preparing for futurity, by exerting Vvm0 for Ifoe destruction of 
religion. It was $ofoly from a regard to the l^th that bis highoest did wot 
encourage the measnre, and that he now dieidare^ that, in a tJ^usaiid points 
of view, it was advisable that perfect barpiony should reign hetwOeii yoUr 
majesty and his highness. We replied, that we would undoubtedly rsport ell 
Uns to your majesty. 
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Further ExtracU , 

On th^ 34th of Tuckee (13th of June, 1792)> Wallah Jah, Omdut 
Omrah, and Hubhein Nawaz Khan, younger son of Wallah Lonl CoriJi- 
wallis, and General Meadows^ came to visit the princes. Tliey sat two hours \ 
(three quarters of an hour English)^ and talked a great deal with them. His 
highness took occasion, to observe, that we considered him to have been up 
' enemy, whereas he declared, in the presence of God,. Uiat lie was not, and is 
not; that, on the contrary, he was a friend and well-wisher; and that lie had 
opposed the breach between your majesty and the three aUied states to buch a 
degree, that every one decided in his owu mind, that inwardly your majesty 
and his highness were one ; and he desired us to ask Lord Cornwallis ana 
General Meadows, wlio were present, whether he said true or not. 

(A true translation.) < 

(Signed) N. B. EdnK>ii.stone, 

Persian Trans, to the S. G. 


No. 11. 


Extract from a Letter fmm Gholaum AliKlmn and Ali Rheza to Tippoo Sul- 
taun, dated the 3d of Snraree, of the year Sciiir, 1230, A. N. Mahomed 
(answei'iiig to about the 2ist of June, 1793). 

We had the honour to receive your majesty’s most gracious lettiT, dtPa d 
the H til of Turkee (almut the 38th of May, 17‘)2), giving cover U» a stlo fd‘ 
paper, upon which were written two couplets, on the 38th of Tnrk< t . We 
nave from the first understood the writing, your majesty knows of, as \onr 
majesty has explained it ; and, when occasion requires, will act in eoidoiith!? 
to your majesty’s c'oinmands. Your majesty has desired that we will not d:-- 
close this subject to any person. God is our witness i hat we have, from the ( om- 
meneemerit of our service to the present time, inviolably kej>t )our maj< 
commands, which we consider as a religious obligation; and weclecldteto 
your majesty that we have not divulged, neither will we divulge tluin to adr 
one. We are the servants of God, the disciplcK of Mahomed, ami tiie depen- 
dants of your mtqesfy, during our lives, and never will. An oiibervunei* of the^ 
secrets of ou* masters is enjoined, by the khoraii. B) the gra«'e of Cod, and 
through the blessing of the salt ol your majesty, the king of kings, we Imve 
never tnfringiHi, and never will iiifnnge, this injunction, in tiiei.ligi)testdegre^^ 
upon any occasion. 

(A true traublation.) 

(Signed) N. B. EJ monstone, 

Ac, Ac. 


No. in. 


Translation of an Ar^ee from Ali Kbeza Khan and Glmlaum Ali Khan tu 

Tippoo Sultaun, dated the 4th of Sumree, of the yearSohir, 1330, A. N. 

MahomAi (ansii^ering to about the 22d of June, 179^)* 

On the 14th of Jaffree*’ (about the 23d of July, 1792), we had the honour 
' to r^eive by two messengers your majesty’s ]<'tter, dated the 8th of Sumroe 
(about the abth of June, 17P2), inclosing a slip of parser contaimng acouplrt. 

were before acquainted with die meaning of the couplet, as explained by 
your majesty, and accordingly have, before this, written to )ourmajt. sty iu 
coi«fbrinity th^to, and will still continue, as occasion may require, (o write 
to yoUr majestyi Youj; majesty desires that we will not diimlge the eireum- 
itant^e to any one. Refo^ of the world ! we consider the concealment of the 


♦ Ifhere l» cVideotly mo arrOr ia these dstei. 
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rommancls and secrets of our superiors in tlie light of a religious duty : not to 
divulge tiie orders of princes is enjoined by the khoraii, and this is a duty 
impose<l upon nil servants by the. word of God. Who would be bo lorgetfulof 
his God, and regardless of religioTi, as to saerihee* by a disclosure ol' secreta 
committed to his charge, his [ncsent and future happiness ^ In the presence 
of Almighty God, we declare unto your majesty, that, from the time w^e * 
‘d > our majesty’s service to the present moment, a term of eleven years, 
none Imt Almighty God is, or shall he, privy to the commands with which you 
hfuf‘ cutrufeteci ns. Such is our fidelity, that Divine Providence may, perhaps, 
throiigli its blessings, prosper us in tlfts and a future state, and keep ussuj>- 
p<»rted in re spectability and credit near your majesty. AH furtlier particulars 
will be fully inad»‘ known to your majesty from the arzecs which we have suo 
rcssively dispatched to you. The princes, who are la healdi, beg to ofier 
4heir most humble respects to your majesty, * 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N, B. Edmonstone. 

No. IV. 

“Extract from a Letter from Gholaiim Ali Khan and Ali Rheza Khan to 
Tippoo Siiltauu, dated the Urth of Jaafrcc, of the j ear Schir, 1220, A. N# 
Mahomed (answering to about the 4th of August, 1792). 

On tlie Hlh of Tehejeh (2<)th of July, 1792) the nabob Wallah Jah sent a 
message to us by Mahomed Abdoolla Khan, that the following day, being 
that iiioccdmg the Eed, he would, if ive desired it, pay a visit to the princes^ 
as he vvas vci*y anxious to see his sons (as be called them). In reply, we 
begged lie would giv<; our respects, and represent to his highness, that the 
lioust's of the princes, and they themseUcs, were his own, and that the prince* 
were his guests; that he was their superior, and his company there would 
alibrd tiiem much happiness ; but that, if he wished it, we ourselves would 
most readily attend him* Accordingly, at One Pans of the following day 
(about nint' oMoek), Wallah Jah, accouipanied by Omdut ul Onirah ana 
1-1 usseiu Niiwuz Khun, paid a visit to the princes, and taking them upon hi* 
knees, for about two hours, blessed them, and said, May God long and j>ezv 
muiiently preserve the shadow of Tippoo Sultaun extended over you and 
slic e in this age the preservation of religion depends upon him alone, I have 
passed my mghtieth year, and in that time many are the things 1 have seen, 
and done, and experienced. What is passed is passed, and God only know*- 
wliiu futurity may bnng to light. At presemt, the maintenance of religioti 
rests with Tipiwo Sultaun ; and may God preserve and keep him victorious 
and triumphant. I do not say this niercdy in your preseiice ; but 1 say It, 
tukuig to witness Him who knows all that is hidden. Night and day, after 
the prayers of the day, anfl on Friday, after public devotion, 1 od'er up my 
pi iy^'rs (meaning for Tippoo Sultauo), and require the people also to do the 
same. His highness spoke to us also in terms of great wafmth and friend- 
ship; aiid, after sitting two hours, went away* As Wallah Jah had paid a. 
^isit to the princes, it became neceasaiy’ that they should return it, and, con-r 
sftcjuently, they waited upon liim the next day, which the Eedoo SSoha 
(or Feubt of the Camel) ; the nawaub, aecompanied I w Omdut ul Omrah and 
the other sirdars, came out to meet them, on the feast day, and having 
assisted the princes in alighting from their pa)aDquit|s> took them within the 
hou^e, where he repeatedly eweesed them both, and said^** God preserve 
the sultaun in safety, for tWugb him alone these rituals and observances of 
the faith (alluding probably to the Eed) yet reuwm** — He then observed to 
us, “ /n my first conowottem I spoke to mu vpon the subject of, 

establishing a friendship and harmony betwep^ me and Tippoo Sultaun* Have 
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mtimaied it to himit md have you received a favourable answer ? — Wej| 

Spiled, tU«t we had bet forth to your majesty, word for word, the friendlyf 
4 ^ntlmeatb his highuebs had expressed ; and that your Toaiesty had written,! 

; ih reply, that frieudshipi union, and brotherly reganl, had, from the hegin- 
w|dng, been estahUbhed among die professors of Islainism, as was evinced by 
the tcitimony of the holy book; agreeably to the prescriptions of which, your, 
majesty wished that cordial friendship and attachment should, without [>rci 
judice or partiality ^ be established between the followers of the faith, ys tiic 
; unmans of supporting thfe reli^on of i^aliomied ; and that your majesty added, 
God preserve the nawaub Whllah Jah, who is a prince, and one of the leaders 
of the raitlifuh nnd a pillar of the faith,” — At the term, ‘ a pillar of the faitb.^’ 
..the nawaub could not suppress his tears, and said, ‘‘ 1 am what 1 know myself 
to be. — Tell the suitaun that he is the pillar of the faith ; and may God ]>re- 
aerve him, and grant him a long life, since I and all Mussulmans derive support' 
from him; for otherwise the state of affairs here is evident — That which is 


evident does not require explanation.*’ — We also, in conformity to your ma- 
jesty’s commands, mentioned to hia highness, in a becoming and suitable man- 
^iner, whatever there was to state upon the subject of friend^ipanJ aU^i hment. 
yHis highness relied, In consideration of the complexion of the times, the 
‘ state of which is manifest, and that the support of the religion of JMaiionu^l 
in this countiT entirely depends upon the sultaun, my nightly and dtiily prayer 
is offered up lor Ids good/* He then said to the princes — “ Oh I my hoiih ! if 
; my life and property can be of any service to yon, God is witness that I will 
not refuse them to you.”— He men gave orders to the superintemlnnt of the 
gardens to cari^ every day fruits and flowers to the princes, before his (the 
' nabob’s) own children; and said to us — “ You are not acquainted with the 
itate and order of aflmrs here.. Consider me from my heart your well-wi^la r 
and sincere friend; and at all times be assured, that in whatever 1 may ht* 
able to effect your benefit, either by word dr deed, 1 will not decline my ex- 
ertions. What I said and wrote to his lordship upon the subject of making 
peace, God well knows who was then or is now desiious of it. His lordship, 
however, possessed uncohtrolled autliority, was a man of wisdom, and hiJ- 
tened to the advice of others,” and my observations made an iinprehsion upon 
him. God preserve you and me ffom tlte wicked designs of others. Major 
I>ovetou, and another officer, being of the party, liis nighneas apticaled to 
them, observing, that they had been present at the time, and could hpcak to 
the truth or falsity of what he s^d. Major Dovetou replied, that it was very 
true; and that several English gentlemen were consequently mucii rV>s}>lca8cd 
with his highness. That one day when his highness had assembled all the 
gentlemen, under pretence of giving tbttn, an entrainment, but really for 
&e above purpose, and had accordingly suggested pacific measures, the ex^* 
|>edi€aicy of which he Urged in a thonsan^|P||s, tlu^ were so displeased that 
tliey went away without partaking of th^^mterUinment ; nay, that to their 
,, animosity might be attributed the o^umptmn of his highness’s country ; that 
when the orders were received from the King of England tp restore the country, 
they framed the pretence among ffiemsebes that his highness was too much 
attached to Tippoo Sultaun ; and thatthe rastitiitioa of his country wquld, conse- 
quently, be an impolitic measure : but his lordship maintained his ofnmon singly, 
disregarding the animosity of all the others against his highness, delivt^ed 
^ him (his highness) the country, Agreeably to the directions of his majesty, 
story is very long., We have only written to your majesty a very small 
part pf it. At present, the*Uommanding ofiScer of the fort, and the other English 
gentlemen who are hereilbebave towards the nawaub Wallah Jah as if they 
Vere his servknh*^ The princes staid two hours with his highness, and at the 
lime of departure were presented by him with two khellauts of embroidery for 
die tenanch, two khulgus, and two surpaishes of the finest jewels. We made 
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endless apologies, and requested that he would excuse our acceptance of jf 
He said, This is a festival, and 1 have given to my sons and iv<y whole 
miiy new garments. These are also iny children, "and I entertain for th^ttii ! 
even a greater degree of regard, and 1 must. not neglect them; these thingii 
possess little value, and it is not your province to interpose between me and; 
my children.'* in like manner, ,;bi8 nighness present^l Gholaum All K.bau| 
with a khellaut, coussasting nf a khhlgUUnd surpaish, me with a stirpaish and*, 
kliellaut, in*d Shirkh Soliuum Khan with anotlier* He then took a hand 
each of the princes, and descending from the upy)er part of his house, accom-*! 
pauied them to the outer door of the Toshuk Honrtah, where he tevok leave 
them. Omdut ul Oiuraii, and hk other sons, attended them to tlie road»| 
where they left them, after seeing them into their palarn^uins ; and the nubobfi 
at parting, embraced them with 3iC greatest warmth. ■ 

\Ve liave ttius communicated to your majesty the particulars of the friendly ^ 
conduct of the nabob Wallah Jah and the other sirdars ; in tact, the dispdsi -*.4 
tioii of all ranks of people is equally favourable, for wheirev#*r tiie princes I 
out uny where, thousands of tliem stand in the street, and oiler up prayers w 
your majesty’s prosperity. On festivals and on Fridays, in congregation, all ; 
the Mnisbuhnaus first oner up their prayers for your majesty’s preservation. 1 
May Clod fulfil them 1 Upofiour return, dancing girls and musicians, ike. werci 
seiit with the prince’s retinue, and idter out atnval at the priuvjc’s house# 
and sitting there for two hours, danced, and were then dismissetl. 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. B. Edmonstonc, 

No. V. &c. ' 

E'^traci from a Letter, from Tippoo Sultaun to Ali Elaeza Khan arid Cdiolaum r 
All Khan, dated at Seringapatain, the ibtb of Hejree, of the year Bcliir# 
liiO, from the birth of Mahomerl. 

1 have received gnd uiideretoml the contents of yonrnrzee, intimating the 
distinguished kindness and regard with which the nawaub Wallah Jah treatl 
‘ my sons, and the sincere friendship which he entertains towards me. It it 
cvulent tlvdt the nawaub is a pillar of the Mahomedan religion, the elect of 
the Almighty, a man of dignity and worldly exf)t>rienCe : whattwer favour and 
attention iic may shew towards my sons, who are his guests, find you, 1 shall 
assuredly consider as a kindness confejTed upon myself. This circumstance 
If us afibrded me much pleasure. 

My hopes from Almighty God and his divine messenger are, that tlie nawaub 
will do wliateyer may tend to the jBU(q;)ort of the religioh of Maliomed, 
that iic will give tJje necessary attention to this point. You W'ill mention ^ 
him tlmt he must consider my s<ms as his own; that, in conformity to 
comuumd of God and the prophet, the improvement of friendsiup among th#' 
professors of Islomisin will be bendicial to various concerns both spiritual and 
temporal ; and that, deeming me attached to our common religion and to M» 

' highness’s person, he will direct hk attention accordingly. You will also stafe^ 
to the nawaub the oth^ points of friendship), which you liave repeatedly heard 
bum my month. 

\A true translation) 

(Signed) N. B. .Edtnonsfcont;# 

No. Vt Ac. &c. 

KEY to a CYPHER found among the Records at Serlngapataii^ toA 
received at Calcutta cm the SiA of March, 1 800 . 

* OH God, glorious and exalted ! Oh prophet of God ! May the Meiiing 
of the Lord he upon him. Religion. Bishteb. 

• Thc-^e word# are written by one of Tippoo Sultauu’i moousbeea 



Tfcft nabob Wallali Jah, 
lAe Frknd of Mankind. 

All Kheza, 
ahe Distinguished in 
Frui^hip, 

iTbc Power of God» 

A Saddle. 

HeaitK 

Sons. 


Translation of a Letter from Gholaum AU Khan to Tippoo Sultann. 

The departure of AU Rheza Khan at this time, in conformity to the orders 
of the presence, is very expedient, especially for the purpose of brinjjiujj^ to a 
favourable issufe the propositions of Lord Cornwallis, and the * Well-wisher 
^ ‘Mankind, which is most ardently to be wislied. 

There are many points which cannot be committed to paper, and ran only 
be communicated in person; at this time the friendship and ^ood-will of bf>ll) 
nirdars is from God, and the royal auspices: the particulars of this suinmary, 
which is an unlocked for goorl, will be made known to your majesty by the 
verbal representations of AU Rheza, who attends the presence ('S))eriai}y for 
that purpose. * Although it is contrary to the rules of rcspi'cl to presume to gi\c 
in opinion upon this subject, yet I am emboldened by my long atty< hment 
md my sense of the duty 1 owe your majesty, when your majesty shall Imre 
maturely deliberated upon, and fully brought home to your mind, the repre- 
sentation of both the sirdars, from a consideration of the chanj^eableiu'ss of 
the times, your majesty’s agreeing to this affair — (upon the principle recoin- 
tnended in the words of iiafez, of Shiraz ; the mercy of God be upon him ! 
With friends, cordiality; with enemies, dissimulation) — seems highly expe- 
dient and advantageous to your maje&ty’s interests, 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. B. Edmonstone, 

No. IX. &e. kc. 

Translation of a Copy of a Letter from Tippoo Sultaun to Omdut ul Omrah, 
the Nabob of tfie Carmiic. 

After reiterated praises atai unbounded adoration" to Uie Almighty, who 
hath adorned the multitude of the professors of Islamism with the gem of nj- 
Ugion, and lighted the torch of friendship for each other in the region of the 
heart ; and endless thanks worthy of^he last of the messengers of flod (Ma- 
homedi^vwho, with his prophetic tongue^ spoke this divine saying, ‘‘ That all 
Mussulman^ are brothers and wlio was pleased to take upon himself the tusk 
of intefcessi^ for all believers; arid after mtimating my desire of {mrsonal 
communica^on, and which* as it exceeds the i)ower of the pen to describe!, 

* The deiigimtion of the nabob Wallah Jah in the cypher. 
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llie nabob Tippoo 

The Lnglbh, 

Sultaun. 

JVitru’ amers. 

the D fender or Protector 

The Moan or Hespi* 

(f the Fmth. 

c.il'le, 

Kothing or Mooenthy, 

The Mahrattas, 

Fiiam ut Dowlah. 

A Flower, 

The V'^ictorious, 

A Present. 

A Scymitan 


A State or tloniinion, 

The Reiunor of thfl 

A Ri»g. 

Faith, 

The Faith, Keligion, 

Omdut ul Omrah. 

Gholaum AH Khan. 

Nawatib Saheb, 

The Spring, a FUmer 

Garden. 

A Letter, on Intervieuf* . 

@ 

Benevolent, the IJand. 

The Writing of 

A Heart, a Seal. 

Onuiut ul Oimab. 

(A true translation.) 


N. B. Edmonstone, 
&c. kv. 

No. VII. 
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Kiu»t be left to the heart to conceive, I set forth my ob j^ t. By the grace ot 
God, the most sincere attachment and perfect unanimity have, from the begin-^ 
fiiu^, ijecii established among the believers of tlie enlightened doctrine of Ma* 
hoiiied ; but every event has its proper season ; and hence, no opportunity ha# 
yet uttered for the external denmnstratioii of our mutual regard. ]Now, how* 
ever, the receipt of your kind letter, replete with the friendly seatiments with 
► which our hearts are mutually impressed, has doubly added to my sincere at- 
taeimient and cordiHl regard ; when I learnt also from the intimation of th« 
high in rank, the dhtinguiahed in friendship, the trusty, of your great and 
noble (jualitics, and the sincere friendship and cordiality you entertain towardi 
j me, my happiness was greater than language can adequately express ; may God 
realize this source of happiness ; that is to say, that perfect attachment and union 
among tiic followers of Islam, w'hich is the greatest gift of the Almighty, 
and tiiuu which nothing is more essential to the temporal and eternal interesti 
of mankind. iVIuy God render it attainable, and may he inaintiiia us tirin iii 
the i'aithof iMahomed, the boundless bencHts resulting from which wdll, by thi 
divine grace, be manifested. 

1 am conlidciit that \on will direct your attention to the adjustment of 
fairs between me aud tUc lydl-uisher of Mankind, who is the chief and prin- 
cipal of the prolesaors <»f Islaniihiu; and that, deeming me from my heari 
your wcU-wisl>er, you will always kec}> me in your recollection by your friendly 
letters.. All otlicr purtit ulars uiay be made kuownno you from the represen- 
tation ^ of the high in rank. 

May prosperity and happiness attend you ! 

Dated the ir>th of Zakru, of tiic year Sehir, 1“2‘20 (answering to the 2<)th o 
November, l/il-)- 

(A true traiHlatioo.) 

(Signed) N. B. Edmoustone 

&c. &c. 

No. X. 

^ Traiifclation of a Letter from Gholauiu Ali Khan to Tippoo SuUaun. 

(Without Dat<*.) 

C>n the second of Rehmany, of tlie year Sehir, 1200, Molmmmiidee (answer 
ing to aliout the I Itli of January^ ITfld), the nabob Wallah Jah sent a messag 
by Ivhacler Nawaz Khan to this eilecl. — Whatever auimc«sity and estrange 
uient formtTly existed bclwetjn us (meaning himself and Ti[>poo Sultaun), ar 
now, thank God, eomplcU ly removed. If the slightest trace of them remaii 
in my heart, 1 am no IMussulman, nay, of anoth<?T sect; and, on the part of th 
H ydere*i* Sucar also, 1 am contident the same friendly sentiments are entertained 
Ciod knows, and the ]»rophet is witness, on the most deliberate reHcxion an^ 
deep (consideration, 1 see no one sirdar who has at heart the interests of the tm 
faith, cxeept Tipfioo Sultaun, and after him this sinner (of whom the sam 
may bo said in some degree), in the second place, the sight of the princt 
‘ gives new Ibrcc to the attachment and regard tliat my heart feels ; indeed, it : 
snipcrfluous to express tins; hence I otter up my most sincere prayers to Go 
for the welfare of the snlteuu, and the prosperity of the aifaivs of the Uydert 
Sircar. F rom the impulse of these sentiments, it is requisite that 1 should cxnn 
miimcate some articles of intelligence, which are as follows : — I have alwuj 
kept stationed in Bengal several persons df tbc higher class, for the purpose 
collecting and transmitting secret intelligence daily, lu the pa}ier of intelli^ 
gtnee which came on the -iSth of liubuossaonce, 120/ (lOlh of December, 
1793), it is stated that Sit Charles Mallet, the English resident at Poonah, 
has written to Loid Cornwallis, that uumerotis me^engers from the lihodada^l 
Sircar dai-ly pass to and fro between Seringapatam and i^oonah ; whence i1 
would seem tiiat Tippoo Sultaun was endeavouring to form a close connection 
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I^is4 with the Pooh^h |;t>varriment, aod through that government with 

All ILhan| ; ^and that> deeming this iufonnatioa of i^npor- 
he |a^d written it to his lOrdi^ip. Thfe uimhers of eouhcil i» Benga], 
oii hearing this, are said to have stated their opinion to his lordship, that Tip- 
jpoo Sultami was inft*ingi«g tlie -settlemeut which had token place between him 
and his lordship, and was entertaining wars of a ainister nature ; that, for ex- 
ample, the sultauii withheld payment of the kisti^ as prescribed in tlie treaty, 
land retused to release tlie European and other prisoners, subjects of the (."om- 
pany ; that this sort of discourse imd excited some degree of suspicion, nay, 
evra of alarm, in his lordship's mind. Such is the prei»ent stole of aifairs. 
What, in the judgment of this well-wisher, now appears expedient, is this : in 
a short time his lordship will goto Europe; the princes, please God, will 
•oon return, aiid the kists we in a course of payment; after his lordship’s de- 
jpaitare, the liquidation of the kists and other points, whatever may be his 
fiighncBs’s (Tippoo’s) pleasure, will be right and proper; at present it is better 
to be silent upon e\'ei-v thing, because at this time his highness’s honour would, 
at all events, be called in question. When another shall arrive from Europe, 
the imputation will, in every respect, and in every measure, full upon him. 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. B. Edmonstone, 

» &c, Ac. 

ttoie, The following extract is preceded by an account of the nabob Wallah 
Jah's having invited the princes to an exhibition of fire-works, on occasion 
of . the Eedi or Festival* The governor of Madras lent his garden for tlie 
’purpose. 

,No,:5fI. 

Elctract from a Letter from Oholaum All Khan and Ali Eheza Khan to Tip- 
poo Sultaun, dated the a^d of Ahmedy, of the year Schir, 1221, A. N. M. 
^answering to about the ad of May, 1793 )# 

. The princes hiving arrived at die garden, the imwaub "Wallah Juh sent 
Dmdut ul Omrsh. to them, dasiring him to remain in attendance on* the 
as lor^g as they should stay at the entertainment. Omdut ul Omrah 
i^ieudihgly attended tlie princes at the exlulition, of fire-works, until nine 
d’dlock at night, when he took le^ive, and went away* At parting, Omdut ul 
Omrah said to us, “ You will give my respectful compliments by way of re^ 
membi'ance to his majei^y, and inform him that he may consider me from my 
leart attached to him; and that, please Gksd, at a proper occasion, my fidelity 
;owards him sliall be made manifest to 

(A true tranatoion.) 

(Signed) N* B* Edmonstone^ 

&c. &c* 

No. X U. 

Extract from a Letter from Gholnum All !10an and Alt jUieaa Khan to Tip* 
^noo Bttltoun, di^d the .^5thof Behauree, of the year ^chir, 1221, A. N* 
M^cnned (answering to about the df^^^ 1793)# 

Bef uge of the World I Y esterday the ffsH-^wisker (^“Manfeind sent the follow- 
ng message by Khader Naw ae Khan : At this time a complete rupture has 
aicen place betw'een the English and French* Tlte stoiy cf the king of the 
^reiic]^, and their domestic coaimotions, are well known* Six or seven European ^ 
lowers have united for the destruction of the French, and you will soon hear 
liat the whole of the French towitory has been divided amongst others. The 
English (troops) here at Ma<lras, will proceed in a day or two agaanst Pondi- 
herjpy. jlAltbough there is a body of troops \a that j»lacc, dia*: 
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sf'ntlonB liuve risen to the utmost pitch there, and notliing will be done, andt; 
the place wiH at length be taken. My object in mentioning this eveitt is 
The vakeel of tlic Ahmedy Sircar, who was at Pondichern', has lately, it, 
seems, returned to the presence (Tippoo Sulbiun). Please God, there is no 
doubt that the sultaun kee.ps in view all the ups and downs of the time. At 
this time no kind of assistance will be afforded; bnt out of that friendship 
Which 1 fee] for tlie sultaun, i recommend that the vakeel remain a short time 
at the presence, and also that epistolary correspondence be discontinued for a 
sliort time. Although a friendly connection has long subsisted, with the French 
on the part of the Ahmedy Sircar, yet, considering the circumstances of the 
?/nnes, it is not advisable (that is, to maintain an epistolary correspondence 
y/ith the French) ; should there beany point of urgency to communicate, there 
is no object ion to do it verbally. For God's sake, let not the sultaun ascribo 
what I sav to u wrong motive; I am actuated solely bj^ my good wishes in 
making this communication. ‘ Since the day that a cordial union took place 
between us, let me be no longer a Mussulman, nor a servant of God, it 1 have 
not always oiiered my prayers for the sultaun’s good, and afterwards ibr 
my own. May the A linicbt y^ ireserve firm and uninjured the Mahomedan 
chureii, and the safety of thMRltaun. 


(A true translation.) 

(Signed) 

No. Xlll. 


N. B. Edinonstcne» 
&c. &c. 


Extract from a Letter from Gholaum Ali Khan and Ali Rbe^a Khan to Tip- 
poo Sultaun, dated the loth of Sumree, of the year Schir, 1221, A. N. M- 
(answering to about the 23d of July, 17^3). 

The nawaub Wallah Jah has repeatedly senl word to us, by Khader Nawajt 
Khan, that he had sometliiug of a secret nature which he wished to say to ut 
in j)rivatc ; adding, that if we would go under preteuci- of seeing a mosque 
»^dnch his highness has built, he would send Omdut ul Oinrah alone to meet 
hi. Accordingly, on the 17th of Tuckec (answering to about the twenty-first 
of June, 1793), we went to the mosque, whither Omdut ul Omrah repaired 
also. On the left of the mosque is the tomb of a celebrated devotee (by name 
Futtah Shah), who died about six months ago, erected at his highness’s expenee, 

1 1 ndcr prete nce of performing the fautehah (or prayers for the dead), Omdut 
ul Omrah took our hands and carried us into the tomb. When there, he asked 
us whether we had full powers from your majesty, or were under the necessity 
of making reference upon every subject. We replied, that we had i>een a year 
and more in attendance here, during which period many points of busiuesa had 
been iiegociated, and continued to be negociated, by us; and that, please 
f Jlod, our proceedings were and would be approval and confirmed by j'our 
lajesty ; and that with his (Omdut ul Omrah's) knowledge of this, his ques* 
t On appeared very extraordinary to us. That it was proper to put vakeels, 
t lat we were only servants and well-wishers of the sircars; and that we had 
powers to act any thing that appeared to us calculated to promote your high- 
ness’s interest and welfare ; but in the other case, not. Omdut ul Omrah wa» 
much pleased, and, smiling, said to us, So it ought to lie.’’ He then de- 
livered the following, on the part of the nawaub Wallah Jah : — That for a 
very long time there had been, without a 'Cause, a veil {or want of cordialityji ' 
between his highness and your majesty, .which had been productive of injurjet 
to both ; but now that, by the favour of God# aavstem of harmony, siich m 
is becoming among the professors of Mami^m, l^u taken place, l>is highpo^a 
confidently hoped from God, the prime cau^e of atl^ that the time past mig^ 
lie amply redeemed ; that for his highness’s own part, considering from hui 
lieart, himself, his country, and his property, to belong to your majesty, he 
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kad made it a tetitamenlary injunction to hia children and family, taking God 
his hoi*} prophet to witness, to pray ni^ht and day for the pillar ot faith 
(that i& to say), your majesty; and to consider their prosperity and welfari^ as 
$it 3 eparably connected witli your majesty; that we must dscertain yoin ina- 
|esty’s wishes on tliis liead in a manner satisfactory to both, and if jonr ma- 
jesty should be, fi-om your heart, solicitous of this proposed cordial harmonv , 
ids highness would, under the testimony of God aud his prophet, detail to u-< 
Ids s^entimcuts fully at the time of our departure, which, please God, would 
noon take place. May it please your majesty ! his liiijlmess is in expectation 
of a.n answelf from you to these points, and we shall represent to his hi^rhnesi 
whatever reply your majesty may direct us to make. Please God, vve shall* 
hereafter have occasion to address your mi^sty, notifying our suix lssiou , the 
olfiTairs you know of. 

May the sun of prosperity, ^cc. &c. 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. 15, Edinonstoue, 

* 6.L. 


No. xn^ 


Extract from a Letter from Gholauin All Khan and Ali Rliezu Khan to Tip- 
poo Sultauu [without date). 


Prior to this, we communicated to your majesty the circumstim < s of the 
nawaub Oindut ul Omrah’s coming to the mosijue; our imetmn thue, and 
his commuuicatiDg to us several points, with winch particulars joni 
must ore this have been acquainted. On a subsequent day, tin third ol 
Suniree, we sent a message to him, purporting that we wue going to tlio 
garden to see and arrange the elfects we had with us ; and that if he aKo would 
come there, under pretence of taking the air, we sltould be vcit happy, /ic- 
cordiugly, on the next day, we went to tlie ganlen with Omant u! Omrih. 
We sat together for four hours (about an hour end a half En‘gljsiq, and Oiiu ut 
ul Omrah discoursed, in the nio«t undisguised manner, on the part ot the 
nawaub Wallah Jah, as well as on his own, of tlic sincerity of their frituidshij: , 
«nttaohment, and regard. 

He also made use of some partu’ular expressions of his att'ichinent, recpiir- 
ing U8, upon oath, not to commit them to writing, but to defer the r ominunica- 
tionof thjem until our I'eturn to your majesty. “ Since,” said he, i lia\e 
expressed myself as I have done merely from my regard foi the t.nth, ao.l 
from iny friendship aud good-will towards tfie defender for proieciorj of tie 
faith* l^lease Ood, )ou will shortly be with his majesty, whf'u you will com- 
municate them in person,** We answered, that we would act as he dis.r.d, 
and not divulge what lie hiid said to any one. 

Protector of the wWld 1 concerning the aifair with which your majesty 
acquainted, we have, under suitable pleas, and a proper iiitroduction, pre- 
vailed upon Omdttt ul Omtah to lay we foundation of it, and he Is exerting 
tiins#*lf with zeal in this bu&iness. Please God, we will inform your uiajesty 
nf the result. 


(A true translation.) 

(Signed) 


XV. 


N. B. Edmonstone, 
^c, &c. 


Extract from a Letter from Tippoo Sultaun to Gholaum Ali Khan and Ah 
Khan, dated the 28th of Huinree, of the year Scliir, 1223, A. N. M. 
(ansj||ing to about the August, 17^3). 

t J^^^gderstood what you have written relative to the conferences with 
: I desire that you will privately commit to paper his dis- 
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•fjiirse v/ith you, the same to me. You will also 

tioii of the trausactioii with which you are acquainted* 

(A true translation*) 

(Signed) N. B. Edmonstojiiy 

&c. &c, 5 

No* XVI. I 

Translation of a Letter from Ghplamn Ali Khan and Ali Bhexa Khan toj 
Tip];K)o Siiltaun, dated the 24th of Jaafrec, of the year Schir, 1921, A. N. 
(an&wering to about the 31st of August, 1/93). 

[After the usual form of address.J 

We have had the honour to I'eceive your majesty two gracious letteri* 
[giving cover to a paper containing a form of obligation,^ and a question of dr^ 
ihodoxy, by the hands of Mahomed Dewan. ■— We assemblerl all theservantj^ 
ligh and low, belonging to the sircar, and communicated every thing to theni; 
md enjoined them, that on the next day, which was* Friday, they should 
:>athc, put on their best clothes, and attend us. On that day Gnolauni AH 
Kiian was indisposed (as he still continues), and therefore 1, Ali Rheza, car- 
ied all the servants of the sircar with me to the Jaumah mosque. There were 
present the canzy of the city, the khuttub (or preacher), Syecd Mahomed, % 
[>erson of great learning, and others, to the number of 'm»r a thousainl ; an4 
likewise the sons of the nawaub Wallah Jab. As it happened, the kostba was 
ivell adapted to our purpose. After the Friday's prayers were over, 1 caused 
i!! of them to sit down, and first appli^ to the cauzy, and other persons of 
earning who were present, to have the kostba delivered in the Hindoostattee 
anguagc?, in order that every body might understand it. One of them ao 
"ordingly exjilalued the contents of the kostba, which comprised the command 
>f God to wage holy wars; not to take to flight in combating with infidels; to 
form iin union among all the professors of Islamism ; and omer obligations,^ 
:hc faith. 1 then asked the cauzy, what was the law if any Mussulman act^ 
oiitrary to the»e commands ? to which the cauzy replied, tliat, according ^ 
^hc duties and obligations of Mussulmans, whoever neglected to act up to tfid 
xnnmauds, was a sinner. Upon which 1 remarked, it was very extraordina*^*' 
hat, notwithsiaiKling the notoriety of this, and the great plurality of Mus&ul^ 
nans, they should so depart from the obligations of the faith as to take up th«|^ 
ib«»dc in such a place, and choose to render obedience to those of a difPereipit 
:)orsua8ion. God grant it inoy turn out well for the Mussulmans ol‘ this placeT 
[ then said, it is written that the prayers which are oliered up in tOe kostba ,iii 
hvour of a prince who fights for the fmth, are accepted of God; but tlbie 
prayers in lavour of those who do not, are rejected. Either reconcile the 
his instance to the care of him * in whose nam^ name you have rend the kostl^ 
else conrorm to the law ; why are you knowingly guilty, of sin To tliis hd 
eplieH, All thingsdependupontheirappointed season/* After this, 1 asked, 
mcording to the law of the faith, what was the duty of servants ? he answered 
the sentence of the Khoran is plain, Oboy God and his prophet, and tho^ 
3f yourselves who are placed in authority over you.” —In other woiris, the 
Host high God hath blended obedience to the sovereign with obedience to him«* 
ielf, and to his messenger ; hence, it is incumbent upon all servants to do that 
vhich belongs to fidelity, and to the interests of religion* 1 answered, that * 
ilthough this, that is, obedience to the prince, was a duty indiscriminately- 
finding all Mussulmans, yet f wanted, after prayers (the blessing which 
[ prayed might descend upon every individual), to take an obligation from the 
iCrvants of the Khodadad Sircar. Accordingly, after 1 and all the servants of 


write me inform^^ 


* ShahAliutn. 
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tile Ahmcdy Sircar had finished the prayers, in conformity to yonr majestv*!* 
commands, ('4 addres&pd all the people, and said, The error of winch you 
have hitherto been <^iulty, is, for the sake of God and of his messeager, forgiven 
<m the part ot In s majesty/' — L'ponthis, they, one by one, arose and declared, 
that since, all their errors had been forgiven ou the part of }Our inajostv, tlic}'^ 
how, under the testimony of God, his messenger, and the holy book, bound and 
thenibolveto, that hereaiter, as long as they lived, their t'ouduct olunild 
manifest nothing else than fidelity, <levotioii, truth, and zeal ; that tht‘y would 
ii^er be guilty of flight in the face of an enemy, of theft, of hdng, of injuring, 
wishnig ill, orof enmity towards those who wished well to tbe'Khodadad sfDtc, 
tior ot any tiling that belonged to treachery and ingratitude ; adding, tliat they i 
would never swerve from this engagement a hair’s breadth; that tliey would 
cultivate iriendbhip and union witJi the followers of the faith, and among one 
another; that they coiSsidei'ed the honour of all Miissnlinaiis as an oliject of 
individual concern, and w'ould never commit oppression and violence upon any 
one, either by word or deed. After this, a fautehah (or service for t)ic souls ol' 
the dead) was performed, and prayers that the Khodiubd Sircar might be tri- 
tirnphaiit and victorious. VV e then came out of the inosfjiie, and halting in the 
area of it, I took an engjigement from the Hindoos with me to this effect: 
.1 hat as they derived their support from tlie Ahmedy Sircar, Ihevengagctl ujmii 
oath, and upoii the iaitli of their poorauus, that they would be faitiifnl to tlie 
duties committed to their charge; that their conduct should ever manliest fide- 
lity, without their ever being guilty of theft, or false speaking or wriiinu. '^J'o 
this they added, that if tliey departed a hair's breadth from this VMigagi nient, , 
^ey should consider it tantamount to their having killed and eaten ol’ a <’ow 
in the holy city; and that they should be coiisiderod as delinquents againsl 
the sircar. 

Protector of the world! Mahomed Dewan v(T)>al1y coniniunicabd to ns 
ypur majesty s commands, that we should not su.ler olirselves to feci any a])- 
OTeheiisioii in fuililling this ceremony. C'herishcr of the, world ! VVe can* only 
feel ayqifehensiou and hesitation in not obeying the orders of the presence. 
l^'What apprehension can we cutertHin in obedience and submission tot oimuaiiHs, 
'iauch only is tbe appn hciision wo felt in the present instance. The eoimnands 
of the pieseucc are imposed upon their servants, not upon others; [irmces an<l 
'^feovernors who entertain servants, do so for the purpose of exjiericnclng from 
;theni ol)edieD<'e and devotion to their interests; and if they exact from tiiem 
the obligations and conditions of obedience, fidelity, and di'votlon, what harm 
Is ihiny ill it? others, who every Sunday assemble in clmndi, and, according 
to their law^s ami regulations, deliver precepts and admonitions, who cntcvtmn 
' troops, ami i xcrcise them daily, do so with a view to the adjustmt'nt oi tlicir 
own concerns. If whj also, witii a vlew^ to the arraiigcmeiil ami adjustment of 
our concerns, take obligations and engagements from our servants, where is 
I the objectioii ? Please God, this ineaiiure, which your majestv has suggested, 
j your having taken obligations and engagements from the servants in attendam c 
I upon your majpsty, and your dinx-tiug us to do tlie same here, is highly proper, 

J 4 *xpcdieut, and ailvisable ; and in sight of men of understanding, the gf»od 
; ldfe< ts and l^nefits of it are endless and without bounds. The measure was 
t liect-ftsary too ; for what is die meaning there should not be an union among the 
professors of th(' faith ; that they should not devote themselves lo the interests 
of their masters; and that, disregarding the claims of gratitude, they should 
turn their hacks Uj||)n the enemy m tbe day of battle : these engagements and 
obligutidbs nrt^^^r^'ropev, and involve many advantages. Further particulars 
will be inade,;^^i^in:o your majesty by the verbal representations of Mahomed 

eye-witnesii to all that passed, A list of 
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servant? who are here present, and who entered into the engagements, it 
ein-'osed, ^ 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. B. Edmonstone 

&c. ike. 


No. XVI J. 


Translat'nm of a Note, written with a Pencil upon Half a Sheet of Post Paper 
witli an Envelope of English Paper, by his highness Omdiit ul Omrah 
apparently addresst^d lo Oholauni Ali Khun. 

(ioo<i faith is tli<“ U.w for {or practice of) syc'-ds. 1 comphiiu of frequen 
TU'gleels; li t me he sometimes failed t > remem t)riun e ; at all events, the intel 
iigenee of the niarriage of the princes has rejoiced int. The presents usual oi 
fiucli occasions from my hdher will !»e sent, or (it may be interpreted) are not 
sent, iiepcat tl4i|^Uh>v\ mg couplet on iny part to the nabol> Tippoo SiilUiua 
in the preserv;ui%i of thy person is the perpetual permanence of the faith. 
Lt.‘t him not rcimnn who wisheth not thy preservation. 

iMake my eomplamls to ins highness of liis not writing to me: if permissio.* 
be veipiiri^d (for stating those complaints) you will obtain it. To the prince® 
respect; to Kheza Aii Khan lomphment. Clholanm ilnss«hn. 

i)at'*d the 1 Itli of jlohurrum, liOJ), (corns ponding with the l^ithof Augnsty, 
r/D4J, 

(A true copy.) 

(Signed) N. B. Edmonstone* 

ike, &c. 


No. XV HE 


Translation of a letter fnnri Mahoineil (.ihyan.'< and Mahomed Gho»e Khan, 
ambassadors from d'ip]>oo Sidtaim to his highness the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, dated the ()th of lakree, of the year Shuud, 1223, A. N, Mahomed 
(answering to about tlie 17tli of December, 1795). 

'Fhe humblest of tin* servants of Ins majesty, the shadow of God, TippO<> 
Suliiiun, king, dcl’cndei* of the faith, may his dominion endure for ever ! Mai 
homed (.diyauss and Alahoined Ghose, ait'T peri'orming the ceremonies o 
olieisancc, humbly ri'prcst'iit to those wlio stand in the enlightened presence, - 
Prior to tiiis, wt' hud the honour to forward an address to your majesty from 
Kyacottuh, wdience wt proceeiled, and, by regular stays, aivived on the 28th 
near Tirmnlkerry, 

Err»m that place we wrote a note to Kbader Nawaz Khan, wliich we dis* 
patched by liircarrahs. A reply arrivi'd, signifying that the nabob Oindut ul 
Omrah was much rejoiced at our approach, anil dekired that we v\oulil procei&d 
w ith all possible OKpedition; adding, that, an habitation was prepared for our 
reception. At .about three o'clock in the afternoon we arrivi tl tlic'v, and imine- 
fhately a gentleman waited upon us, and told us he was coim' to perform the 
> rights of ho,piiality. We answered, that it was perfectly conibniiable to big 
highness the nabidfs known kindness and urbanity. He then cuused firc-wood 
and earthen pots to be brought, and told us he had brought a hundred riipeea 
for our immediate ex peaces. We answered, tluit we w tere. conn* Oii an occasion 
of conilolence, w !uit occasion was there for n oney r He was very importunate 
with us to accept it, but we made him carry it back. He returned with it, how- 
ever, again, and again vfc semt him back with il. About eight oNdock at night. 
Khader Nawaz Khan himself came, and told us that the nabob was much dis- 
pleased ; however, if we would not acce[>t the money, he wonid send us drosse^ 
provision!. We replied, that, as we w'cre bis highness’s guests, he might dc 
ISO for a day or two. After paynng Khader Nawaz Khan the i ompliment of the 
paun and ottur, we let him take leave. In the morning, h^s highness sent m 
provisions from his cwvn kitchen: this was coni' nued for three days, and wai 
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longer, but we sent word to Khader Nawaz Khan, in the most 
mangier, that lor three days it wm very well, but if the practice was 
..^ntmtatd, we shouhl be under the necessity of sending the provisions back 

k we sent our compliments by a 

«hi»^ to the governor, who returned for answer, that he was happy to hL- 
^ui Wmb The next day m European named Grant, who cmnmands the 
IVemor s b^y guaid, came to see ns, and invited us to wait next day on the 
jremor, who would conduch us to the nabob Omdut ul Omrah. Ve ec- 
-^dingly next day went to the governor’s, to whom we delivered your majesty’s 

governor asked after your 
(Stv s health, ar^ we rcpli^ m suitable terms; after complimenting us 

I«rl er""’ rose w^r, he told us tliat he would inWuce 

leatly the next morning to the nabob. We then, took leave, and returned home 
.d.entnototoKhdder Nawaz Khan, tliat the governor had pried X’ 
nded visit ot that day, but that we were desirous only of consndting his 

i^ver “* 'night direct ; he returned 

answei, that it was bo matter, we might come the day following. Early 
next morning we went to tlie governor, and, taking him with us, we pro- 
X Dindut ul Omrah, and delivered the klielaut of mourning 

Sonw * cnn'inlencc; his highness was very much pleased, and conversed 

subjects. -n whole hour (iJ3 miimies). 
^ then coiDphincfite^i us mth and ottiir, aha^i»„yed us tr* dpri i 

our diking hands, and observed to us with a great dtjal oi 

guests, and it was not proper for us to decline receiving 
conjuring us for God's sake not to send back the provisions which 
,^ld be sent ua while we remained here. We resistetl as much as possible by 
argmnent, but his highness Would not listen to our refusal, and again conjured 
^'10$ by oath, not to i-eturn the provisions which should be sent to us \s^}ule we 
^ jfi^mained ; we could say no more, and returned home. The next day, bis high’- 
having sent for jSussur ul Dowlah, appoiided the next day fot our.agkin 
^ ^eiiding/and we then delivered tlie khelaut and letters which wej’c ibr him 
^%U8sur ul Dowlah). He also made enquiries after your majesty’s health, to 
’^ihich we made a suitable reply. His highness then gave us the ottur and 
and suffered us to take leave. The day after, we again went to the dur- 
taking with us the letter and khelaut of congratulation, tlie jewels, and 
‘^iorses. We delivered the letter and khelaut, presented mizzuiji of five rupees 
^ch, and sat down. His highness, with the highest degree of kindness, 
'^aced us close to himself, and launched out into great praises of your majesty, 
^Wd appeared delighted with the subject, telling us that it was his intention to 
®ii^d for us, and say what he had to say in^private ; adding, tliat our arrival at 
time was extremely proper. His highness told us, that lie had coimuittfjd 
■ ^e late nabob Wallah Jah's body to the earth, at the sbrhic of the saint named 
Mucktdoom Sahib, at Mylapore, to be removed in four months. 

May the sun of prosperity always continue to shine, 

I (A true translation.) 

(Signed) ‘ N. B. Edmonstone, 

&c. & c. 

No. XIX. 

tlfj^slation of a letter from Mahoiqed Gbyauss and Mahomed Ghose Khap, 
n f' J^ted by Tippoo Sultaun to the nabob of the Carnatic, to the former 

•r 

V%r^t’hing our arzeej; the nabob Omdut ul Omrah sent for us, and spoke 
^ the subject of friendship between the two states ; and then said 

" pth <mnie on the part of my friend, and 1 do not design to 
Wp rpnlipd. fKflt wp ppi'tainlv rnnkidered both states as 


I 




in 
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one ; but that at present some pressing business required our return, and there^; 
fore we must request him to give uHfeave to depart* Upon which h? said, thaiji 
please God, he would soon do so ; hut, said his highness, it is not proper iivyoife 
to send back the provisions, as you have repeatedly done so. 1 swear to God;^f 
that as long as you remain here, 1 sliall send you provision, and you must'« 
•Iso, for ray particular satisfaction, wear clotfife that 1 will provide you; you. 
hiust not return them, said, in reply, what appeared suitable to thfe ocea^. 
non ; bat his liighuess would not listen to.it, but renewed his abjuration, and^ 
giving us the ottiir and [»aun, dismissed us. llie next day, the Is^th Takrel^ij 
at three in the afternooiT, Khader Nawaz Khan came with cloth and tailor^t^f 
•'nd told us it was his highness's command to him, to see the cloth cut outhwBJK 
.‘ore us, and htted to us. We contested the. point to the utmost with KhadCf'' 
Nawaz Klian, but lie told us his highness had taken au oath, and that it w^J 
‘'not proper in us to refuse. At length he caused four pie(‘es of spotted muslilttl?; 
ind four pieces of * for each of us, to be cut out, and set the tailorfv 

o work, with injunction to get the wliole ready by the evening. 

From Sunday, during live or six days, the rams were ince&sant. On the? 
sixteenth, when it ceased a littli , Kliader Nawaz Khan sent a message, 
the ruin had latterly preventeil our receiving our distuibsion, but now the khe4< 
lauts fur your majesty, the elephants and horses, Hac. wmuUl be sent on that 
day, and that the following day his highness would scud for us, and give ua' 
our dismission. Accordingly, at about thn^e o’clock in the afternoon, an ele- 
phant aiul five horses, two khelautsof embroidery, and two pieces of jewellery^ 
one a khulgu, and tlio other a surpaish, besides ii large box, stialcd, in w'hieli 
were khcUiuts of spotted muslin, &c. and another box also sealed, (‘ontaining 
the ottiirdawn and pauridaun, were brought by Daood Khan, and the keepe^ 
of the wardrobe, &c* who desired us to take charge of these articles, and convey 
them sai'ely to your majesty ; that his highness had, moreover, scut two khelauts 
of embroidery us, and that he would send for us the following day; and 
after having communicated to us what he had to say, would give us leave to 
depart. At their desire^ we took a memonindum of tlie articles. The next 
day we were preveute<l from waiting upon his highness by tlie violence of the 
rain. On the 3d day, at about nine o’clock, A. M. his highneas sent word to ua 
to come in the clothes which had been newly made, as it would be a grout gra«i 
tification : to please him, we accordingly did so. After many salaams, his high** 
ness, with the apju-a ranee of great satiafaction, arose, and taking our hands, said* 
Now i am extremely happy, ^^'e tlien sat in a private place, when his highness 
exiiatiated during two hours with great warmth upon the subject oi‘ union and, 
friendship ; after which, he gave us theotturand paun, and buifendus to taka* 
leave, and we returnetl home. At three o'clock in the afternoon we received.* 
note from Khader Nawaz Khan, stating that his highness sent 1^,000 rupe<»a 
for our horses, and 300 rupees for the three dutfadars, Naik of Jlircarmhs and 
Dudadar (oi Jload) of Khidmutgaes, We, ia the presence of Ids highness*^ 
jNaik of llircarrahs, made presents to his highness’s servants out of that ^>000 
rupees. We write this for your highness’s iiAormation. 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. B. Edraonstone, 

&c. &c. 

iVo/e. — The original of the following transladon is written iu the same hand 
as the nabob of Arcot’s letters invariably are; but on the cover, in pia<3e 
of the seats, are written the name of “ Gholaum Hussein,” aiid in the place 
of direction, “ Gholaum All,” The date of its recseipt is the <)th of Rejcb| 
J2U, (corresponding with the 8th of January, 1797)* 


Manuwdpt effaced, 
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No. XX. 

TiHUsVdtion^of a LelttT from the nabob Orndiit ul Oinrah to Gholaum All 

Khan. 


After a lapse of time, and the moment iny heart was desirous of leannnp; 
^counts of your health, 1 had the pleasure to receive your friendly letter : 
Ipd I was gratilied by tlit; news of your welfare. 

V I have fully comprehended the several points contained in that letter: you 
vUl become acquainted with the cit('umstances alluded to from the ctimmuni- 
C^tions of Mahomed Gliyauss and Mahomed Ghosc Khain Deeming me 
desirous of re ceiving the pleasing aci‘ouuts of your health, you will gratify^ 
Hae by communicating them. 

[Endorsement on [he Letter by one of Tippoo Snltauu’s moonshci s.] 
Received the luth of Kohmanny, of the year Shaud, A. N. Mahomed, 

answering to tlu' qth of Rejeb, Pill, llegeree (corrtsponding witli the Hlh of 
January, 1797). 

(A true translation*) 

(Signed) N, IL Edmonstone, 

Mcc. &e. 


No. XXL 


Translation of a Letter, under the Seal of Khader Nawaz Khan, to (iholauin 
' All Khan. 

y , Deeming my desire of the honour of a meeting, which is replete with hap-^ 
plfiess beyond the power of writing or speech to express, I proceed to repre- 
•etlt the purpose of this address. 

Your kind letter, intimating that you had been indisposed after your leaving 
this place, but that your health was completely restored, has reached me, ami 
ItB contents have been understood. Although I am concerned at the account of 
your indisposition, in y thanks are oflered up to Abiiighty (lod for jour reeo- 
rery. What you write of the satisfaction of tlie. nabob Tippoo SuUaun Le- 
haudar, — may his shadow be extended ! upon the intimation of iny attaclnnent, 
Jias called forth my highest thanks and endless p raises ; and 1 beg you will 
present my respectful acknowledgments for his kindness and favours towards 
me. 1 haVe been from first to last endeavouring, that, through the favour of 
God, the degree of union between these two cbop*n of i\iv. Lord (ineauing the 
Wbob Omdut ul Omrah and Tippoo Sultaun), which is calculated to promotti 
tlie happiness of God’s pi ople, may daily be strengthened and cemented, and 
mutual friendship and attachment be conlinncd and established; and thanks 
to the Almighty, that the system of harmony and union has acquired the 
requisite degree of stability and firmness (literally, that as it should be, so it 
is). — Always believe me anxious for the news of your welfare, and constantly 
prajdng lor your health and happiness. 

[Endorsement on the Letter by one of Tippoo Sultauu's moonshees.] 

Received the 10th of Rehrnauny, of the year Shaud, 1223, A. N. Mahomed, 
answering to the pth of Rejeb, 1211, llegeree, (corresponding with the Bth 

of January*\i;^1797). 

[Superscription on the cover.] 

Be it lionoured by the respectful jferusal of Syeed Gholaum Ali Khan Be- 
haudaf, Musheddy (i. e. Mushud, a place in Khorosan.) — Be his*, favour per- 
petual ! 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. B. Edmonstone, 

&c. ^c. 
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SUBSTANCE 


OP T«« 

SPEECH 

OF 

RANDLE JACKSON, ESQ. 

■* ^ 


A HE Chairman (Sir Hugh Inglis) having inrormea 
tlie Court, that they had met agreeably to adjourn- 
ment from the last meeting, which had been sum- 
moned by the Court of Directors, who wished their 
o])inion and directions as to the course which they 
should pursue in the future negociatious on the sub- 
ject of tlie renewal of their Charten The Court, be 
said, was well aware of the unfortunate change which 
seemed recently to have taken place in the senti- 
ments of liis Majesty’s Ministers ; the papers being 
all printed and now before them, himself and his 
colleagues invited a full, fair, and free discussion of 
their contents* 

Mr. Jackson then rose, and observed, that the 
Court was met at a period of the utmost importance 
to its interests and its honour, but of greater impor- 
tance still to the best interests of the Country ; for 
tliose interests must still go hand in band; they 
were identified with, and inseparable from each 
other. Under this impression, the Company had 
unilbrinly acte<l, they even now soiight no advan- 
tage which thqr i^uld not show to be for the good 
of the Slate ; and he thought he might safely appeal' 
lo the first i^solution whi^i the C^utt had come to 
B 3 
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Citizens, and as such ^ confident that 

version on that conduct *. He was ^ 

1 rnurt of fl>e United Cnmpaaj 

• At a Geacrat Uourt or ,g, „ 

ofEngtaiid, trading J thi* cinwl having peo'sed li'.f 

R*»tred Unanimously. 1 »t Jh 

pa,ie« taid before them ^ ,Ue great ability. 

c*|iress.the high ^e^ « •«|' '^ ^ directors have maintained 

«al, and Company. They return them 

the interest of the East j j arguments by ivhich 

thanks for the pmverfol f i" oflncHa, niirl {he UrilW* 
they have sbo>’<''hiiJi ttie nation has derived, in strength, rcvei 
£j„„:^nilory, and character from the capital and the exei lions 


^ That alihuugh this Court will fed H their duly, on nil oeca- 
sioos, to bow to the determinution of the LegUlatme, they 
cannot but observe wilh extreme concern, that no j.roposiiion 
IS suggested of an increased or further dividend, either now or 
hercaiter, or advantage of auy kiud whatever, to the I>, oj.i i-t«rs 
ot Cast-IndiaStoch; nolwithstamling the negonalion for tl.e 
renewal of the Charter, in 17<)3, begun with a projx.sal for an 
increase of dividend of two per cent., which Charter ojx nerl the 
trade but 111 a limited and partial. degree; and h«ni(h,tan,li,.., 
.that, while such great and progressive advantages have he n 
oblamed for the Public at large, the Proprietors themselves liave 
iDiide httle more than CommsiiB interest for their money l'i,ai 
no«r to he called ujion to with an undefined proportion of 
a tfa<Ie Ihu'i ^svahlished, an¥ oiftiritained ^hitlierto at Uieir sole 

ex(,e..se. « ithoiit any consideration for this saoie, seems to them 
to be « holly inerpuiable; -Under these iBipressioos. this Com t 
confides to the Honourable COiirt of Directors the care of its in- 
terest, m the farther negociafim, for a uew Charter, trusting 
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he bhould be able to Ib^vv, that all their 

Directors bad so nobly conteuded far was warranted 
by the experience of ages, and |)ty the declared sen- 
timents of tile profonndest Statesmeri,= not except- 
ing his Majesty’s Ministers Uieniselves. It ;vas 
true, lliat by a recent recession frooi tbosQ senti- 
ments, they had. placed the Coinpahy in a very 
awkwiiifS and painful sitnatidn,; but he had ^ right, 
in argument, to avail himself of their previously de- 
clared opinion, and should do so, leavfng the world 
to judge of ilie validity of those motives^ to wliich 
they would most |)fobably ascribe the alteration. It 

to tlK‘ jwsvtice of tkcii ftlkw tilizt n**, asmdl as iD lib Mije&ty’s 
<^o\i‘rnnicnt and to Parii<iuif*«j^ that they shah iVeehe that 
Kbcrai treatiueiit, which dioy regard thetn&elves as «o emitttatly 
eiiliticd to at the hands of thoir Couiiny. 

And lliat the Direclors be rccpiesled to report their proceed- 
uig'i, friMJi lime to tipie^ tti this Court. 

l"hat this Court cannot coideiuplate the essential change pro- 
pusetl in ilie constitution of the Compiiny, by an unreslraiued 
trade to and fmiu India, without great concern and apprelien- 
js'ou ; not so much on account of the injury to which it will 
ii;]bjc<l the Company in their corntnercial privileges and piofits, 
aL- on nccouut of ih^ tendciicy which sjich a change must have- 
So a licet the system established by the begisbiture, for the civil 
ami goycrnniciit of the Coitipany’s Ivrrilor^l posses^ 

sions, whilst it is not at all hkyly to to the com nercial 

interests of this .Couotry the advantages expected from it , 
Sliould, therefore, the opening of the trade to India be the. 
ultimate determination of Paiiia pivot, this Court cannot btrt 
express its hope, jtjliat 3|U due care takeoJo Hrcpiopanj 

the cnlargenuDts,- which shall be giwo uitlividirids m 4he 
Indian t Hide, with regulations as shalf iiiost elf^uaiily 

guaud against the da^gers to. wliich might 

cxjKj^e lIic ei^istiiig systiifhi pf Indian 

li 3 
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was not surprising that when this change was first 
announced to the Proprietors at the last General 
Court, If they should have expressed themselves 
with warmth, at a conduct which they not only 
considered as a departure from those principles 
which were understood to have been agreed on be- 
^een his Majesty's Government and the Company 
ut as treating the Company on the part of the 
public with ingratitude and injustice. The Proprie- 
tors were now however met, finally to make ui, their 

of conduct they should adopt 
“"aeripiB circumstances in which they found them- 
selm, and with referende to the ivhole of the papers 

“yS pursue their deliberations with that calmness 
which could alone invest them with dignity; with 
that dispassionate and patient investigation which 
could alone give them weight with the public ; and 
though a question of high political consequence, he 
trusted that nothing like party feeling would be 
discernible in its discussion ; he had had the satis- 
faction of observing, much as that spirit might rage 
elsewhere, that it had not for many yeirs disturbed 
that Court, not that the Members of it could be sup- 
posed insensible to political predilections thej" . were 
in general persons too well educated, and of too 
hi^i a station in society to be Supposed free from 
such impressions j but they had always thought it 
most becoming to confine themselm. within the 
character which the State had been pleased to 
assign to them) and to limit their debates to the 
commerce and to tfie gbvernment of India. He 
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had no hesitation, for his own part, in avowing ttie 
sense wliich he entertained of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters ; he thought highly of the' endowments of 
several of them, and he believed their integrity to 
be unquestionable; but, upon the present occasion, 
he should speak of them as they appeared to him 
through the medium of the negociation before the 
Court ; yet, while he treated them with freedom, lie 
hoped he should not depart from due respect ; he 
would make no observations but such as the printed 
papers warranted, and as the resolution which he 
meant to have the 4;^onour of offering to the Court 
would be grounded upon those papers, he should 
have occasion frequently to call their attention to 
the leading points which they contained ; he must 
do this somewhat minutely, being anxious that their 
adversaries might not have it in their power to 
charge them with wandering either in their resolu- 
tions or debates from the known facts and recorded 
documents of their case. 

Before he commented upon the papers, Mr. 
Jackson said he would shortly notice the numerous 
petitions which had lately been presented to the 
Houses of Parliament; many of them undoubtedly 
deserved^ great respect and attention for the able 
and enlightened expositions which they exhibited ; 
while others of them teemed with every species of 
absurdity, mixing up the leading topics of popular 
complaint without order or discrimination, and that 
in a manner which showed to demonstration that 
they were the result of artful excitement, procured 
with the most malignant motives, and containing 

B 4 
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doctrines but understood by those who signed 

them. Som^ of them had indulged in the wildest 
theories, and instead of reasoning ujion the pro- 
bable t^xtent of Indian export and import, talked 
of the inalienable privileges of human nature, and 
the imprescriptible rights of man ! treating all co- 
lonial regulation, as at best but qualified usurpation, 
and contending that every British Subject inhales 
with his first breath, a right to trafle to everv part 
of the British dominions, and to traverse Bengal 
Bay, Botany Bay, or any other bay, without let or 
hindrance from the parent state ! lie vvas sorry to 
hear that such doctrines had found an advocate in 
an eloquent Member of the Upper House, a Noble 
Lord, who had formerly been one of tlie most 
ardent champions for social order; but who upon 
this occasion (such seemed to be the fate of ardcjit 
minds) vvas found ranged on the side of the oj^posito 
extremel These Petitioners, he was informed, had 
numerous delegates in London, who formed general 
and sub-committees, which had not been inaptly 
called committees of coersion, whose functions, 
besides procuring petitions from every hole aiul 
corner of the United Kingdom, were to canvas an<l 
cross-canvas Members of I^arliament; and when 
personal applications in London failed, then to pro- 
cure a broad hint from some of their constituents 
in the country^ as to which way it was expected 
they shonld vote ; so that there, 'perhaps, never was 
a great public questimt on which Members vvere less 
free to follow their own cool and unbiassed judg- 
ments, than that which related to the pi elongation 
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of the Com|jany's present right of trade. He him- 
self (Mr. Jackson said) felt less apprehension from 
the jjetitions than many other persons ; they would 
have but their day. Xhe actors* had over-acted 
their parts, they had already disgusted the audience, 
and, he had no doubt, would soon think it wise to 
^vithdrilw a great proportion of their pretensions 
from that sound understanding, and trut^ discern- 
mout, which he had never yet known to fail the 
British Public, after it had had time knd the means 
of duly examining both sides of a question. 

With regard to the documents on their table, 
Mr. Jackson said, he was glad to observe that no- 
thing more was said respecting the Indian Army, 
aiHl he hoped the fate of the Empire was not about 
to he tampered with, respecting'So mighty an en- 
gine of its defence ; he should, therefore, regard that 
part of the nogociation standing as it did va hen he 
had the lionour of addressing-them at the Court be- 
fore last, and consequently forbear any observation 
nj)on the subject.- As to the trade of the Coni- 
jjany, the main proposition of the Directors was, 
'J'hat the commerce of theCompauy, and the govern- 
ment of India, were absolutely insejiarable ; they had 
been batu and bred together ; they had grown with 
each other’s growth, and strengthened with each 
other’s strength; they had fed, nourislied, sup- 
ported, and considering th"te difficulties which their 
commerce had encountered and subdued, be might 
add, fSbgbt for each other ; united, they formed the 
grandest and most stupendous ediiico the, .World had 
seen; separate them, they wiU crumble and liili. 



and with them the resplendent glory of our Country, 
thus shorn of its brightest beam. Such he would show 
to have been the opinions of most able Statesmen, and 
such was the influence under which the Directors 
evidently wrote their letter of the l6th December, 
1 808, which might be said to be the first material pa- 
per. That letter professedly avoided any detailed 
specification” of proposal, but desired to offer sug- 
gestions of a general nature, as the principal founda- 
tions on whicl/a new agreement between the Public 
and the iSast India Company might be placed.’" 
It said in substance, but, as he thought, in less as- 
suming phrase than the facts warranted, It is now 
upwards of a century that the East India Company 
have acted under a charter distinctly defined, sanc- 
tioned, and continued by various acts of the Le- 
gislature : during that period, notwithstanding we 
have had difficulties to encounter, and expenses to 
struggle with, which must long since have over- 
whelmed and annihilated any other concern, or any 
other people, we have acquired for our Country, not 
for ourselves, for we have rarely derived more than 
common interest for our money, the most splendid 
territories upon the face of the globe ; we have ob- 
tained for you sixty millions of subjects, to whose 
happy situation, attachment to, and entire confidence 
in us, we refer you for the character of our Govern- 
ment ; they swell ourarmies, they venerate our laws, 
and choose us for their judges. These territories yield 
a gross revenue of sixteen millions, and Mifiisters 
have thought their capacity for, yielding an annual 
net surplus of a million sterling a moderate calcula- 
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lion. We maintain an army of 150,000 men, we will 
only say of them that by their means all India is 
kept in peace towards the Company ; however, the 
native Princes may molest each other, the name of 
England is its shield, the most powerful Sovereigns 
of India acknowledge our superiority, each Euro- 
pean Power has been removed in succession, and 
though it is not many years since Franco disputed 
with us the palm of Oriental rule, not a Frenchman 

remains in India. The domestic benefits which 

% 

we have been enabled to confer on our Country are 
of no ordinary description. We and those con- 
nected with us have exported through the medium 
of the Company, ^2,320,000 per annum, besides 
the privileged goods of Commanders and Officers to a 
considerable extent; and our imports have netted, in 
duties to (iovernment without risk, trouble, or inate^ 
rial expense, upwards of 000,000 j>er annum i 
Our tonnage amounts to 101,797 tons. Our trading 
ships are men of war, and so armed and navigated 
as successfully to have coped with the ships and 
frigates of the enemy ; their crews consist of one 
thousand six hundred accomplished commanders 
and officers, and of eight thousand seamen for 
whom our trade is a perpetual nursery. W e be- 
sides maintain in this great City a prodigious Esta- 
blishment ; and numerous, indeed, are the families 
who owe their i^eputable means of living and "their 
comfort to our well-conducted commerce. Is" it 
too much then to ask of his Majesty’s Ciovernment, 
(not, we repeat, so much for our own sakes, as for 
the slices of the thousands atid lens of thousands 



that depend upon and whom we are bound by 
every tye of honour, gratitude, and afieetion to ]>io- 
tect) that w’e may be allowed to continue our 
course, a blessing to our Country beyond all histoiic 
example, the wonder of Europe, and the eixvy of iti» 
malignant Master/’— -Such was the prayer and such 
the general pretensions of the Company on opening 
the negotiation. He. would, however, state the 
first proposition which that letter conlauietl, ter- 
hnlim^ in order the better to apply the answ er w hit li 
followed. 7’he Directors say, Tlie system by 
which the Ligislature has continued to the Com- 
pany the government uf the territories acquired hy 
it in the East, wifk a regulated monopohj vj the 
trade^ lias been held by the most ennuent })Lrs(>us 
convei'sant with that quarter and its affairs, to 1 h» 
the most expedient both for the foreign and do^ 
mestic interests of this Country 

Lord Melville’s reply is dated tin l?Slh IXw rnber, 
1808; to ibis ]>arl^of the Directoi s’ letter lie saj 
Conouning in ^uHtance with the jiropo-^ition con-^ 
tamed in the fii'-t article, 1 shall not enlaige uprui its 
details. I have not Mthoaid or read any arguments 
against the conlin nance of the system uiider which 
the Uiitish possessions in Intiia are govt rued, of 
suflioient weight to counter-balance the practical 
beiH (its? which have been den veil from it, m their 
nuTcased and increasing prosperity, and the gcncial 
^ H'lnity and hapj>me&s of their innabitants.” He 
adds, ‘ any alteration, therefore, which may be 
suggesUd in tins pai t of the system, will p.obably 
be only in iu Ihin it is plain, continued 
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Mr. Jackson^ that LojxJ Hfclville admits the in- 
creased and increasing- prosperity of India. The only 
alteration xvliich/ie oontemplato in the 'ir commerce 
he explicit])^ slates to be, 7 'hnt merchants and ma- 
nufacturers shai! trade to and from India asid the 
other co'jntries within the limits of the Company’s 
exclusive Charter, in ships or vessels hired or freight- 
ed by tliemselves, excepting the ihd doinwums of the 
Kmpire of Chhnt.’*"^ He concludes with an assu* 
lanoe, '' that it will be the earnest desire of his 
]\Iajesty\s Ciovernmeht to suggest to Parliament 
^ such a system onty^ as shall be conformable to the 
'^^uciplcs OH 7 vhieh the regiitatio} 7 s of 17S4 and 
7,93 were fotindeiL'* Now, the leading pi^inctple of 
17 8 4 and 1793 was well known to be the conducting 
of the trade of India by a well-regulated mopo- 
poly.’* The eminent Statesmen of those days held 
that opinion, and particularly the Noble Lord's 
father. Mr. Jackson said, he used the term ?nono* 
poly because he found it there^^and by rvay of dis- 
tinction ; but it was a soli&cism to call that trade a 
monopoly which admitted the wliole Country to a 
partnership in its eventual gains, as provided by the 
Act of 1793, and other acts ; and which allowed any 
merchant or trader toexport to, or import from, India, 
an extent considerably beyond what had ever been 
claimed. For the Act of 179 ' 3 , a fact not generally 
known, so far opened the trade of India as to allow 
Ih-ivate Merchants the privilege of tradings thither, 
aiul consigning to, and receiving from, their own 
agents, to the amount of three thousand tons per 
annum ; this privilege, he believed, w^as unk?iown 
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ta much the gfeatet of the Petitioners^ v^ho 
he apprehended, were still less aware, that out of 
this three thousand tons, «ot more than one thou- 
sand two hundred and eleven tons per year, on an 
average of eight^n years since 1793, had been 
claimed, aud of this, on an average, four hundred 
and thirty tons per year were of wine and beer, 
though Uiilimited^periOission was now so loudly de- 
manded: nothing appeared from the letter alluded 
to, to show that even indiscriminate e^iport was in- 
tended, or that the ships of Private Merchants 
should proceed from any other poii than that of 
Londonj and as for any other kind of import than 
through he believed it had not then been 

thought of; on the contrary. Lord Melville dec ^ared 
the principles of 1784 and 179 ^ fo be his ground- 
work, with which such mode of import would be 
entir"4^ incompatible, .This declaration, Mr. Jack- 
son said, had come from a man of no ordinary abi- 
lity, one who was»,known not to commit himself 
lightly, who seldom acted without proper delibera- 
tion, and who, however unaBsuming in himself, 
perhaps yielded to few in the wisdom of his conclu- 
sions* Mr. Jackson said, that before he proceeded 
to sboyr how inconsistent a late communication was 
with this letter of Melville’s, whose principles 
it went not to regulate, but totally to subvert, he 
would notice another part of his Lordship’s letter, 
which fully warranted what himself had said at a 
former Court respecting ait increase of dividend ; 
he had been much misapprdhen^ed on that subject, 
and particularly by andionoumble friend of his tMr. 
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tieo. Johnstone), who had treated his argument as 
if he had proposed to stipulate for an immediate 
increase of dividend, whereas the objection which 
he had taken was, that the negociation neither sti- 
pulated for any present or prospective advantage to 
the Proprietors; and as it now stood, they might 
go on for twenty years more without the legal pos- 
sibility of deriving any ; he had observed on that 
occasion, that the former negociation of 179 ^> which 
took but a small part of the exclusive trade away 
from the Company, commenced with a }>ropositioa 
of an increased dividend of two and a half per cent* 
which it grounded upon an expected surplus from 
India; it was evident that the same expectation 
existed in the present Lord Melville’s mind, and 
that he also thought that the Proprie^tors should 
not be kept thus out of sight. Lord Melville says, 
in this same letter, I think it very desirable that 
no measure should be adopted, in the renew'al of 
the Charter, which would have tlje effect of redu- 
cing the value of the capital stock of tlie East India 
Com}>any, and that due carei should be taken to 
cure their proper share advantage^ in any future 
amelioration of their affairs^ That his Lordship 
looked for such an amelioration w^as evident, from 
the following sentence: The most sanguine ex- 

pectations of a result even more favourable (that is, 
than bringing the expenditure within the iuconne), 
and of a large surplus revenue above your ordinary 
expenses in time of peace, have recently been con- 
veyed to you by Lord Minto.” In a subsequent 
letter is again expressed the confident expectation 
of a CO asiderable surplus; sui-ely then it was but 
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reasonable to tecjui^e that some provision should he 
' niadeinanyadt whkjh miglTt pass, that the Pro- 
prietors, the iri^lmercl’iant^wlventmiers, and owners 
of.ihe whole eonc^rnj .should ‘‘not be the only per- 
sons foi^etten in .tii^ larran^ment. He had not 
ni^nt^ ahs6liitell^', toeoT^n'd for a present increase 
of dwden<^.^^njtable asjt might be; but as the 
Indian debt liotorie^ly been contracted for 
poiit^al pttjp^'es^.^ Country, 

as wdl as by !its an4 tha^ (^en a jjart of the 

V profits bf- theit cdromerce had aided its liquidation, 
he thought it but common jastiee, that when a cer- 
tain portion pf it "h^ -been paid o^ say five mil- 
lions, an increabs “of dividend should take place out 
.of the next surplus, arid soon progressively in pro- 
portion as they shpufd di«Aarge that debt. As for 
a remissiori Pf . the prop^y^tax, he had not ap- 
proved of ibr it.upPn the present occasion ; 

he thought. th^- ..the saddhqg" it personally upon the 
Proprietor^; plight at thq first have been avoided, 
but .he thouglit it ijp^ if ipeqnt by way of satisfac- 
tion, jnntwqrth tlid^^ceptapbej^pd beneath their 
entreaty ; while the dther which he had sug- 

gested, was a broadband a fiiir proposition, which he 
slioH thi nk 4t, gfo^ly ui^f t to resist. 

Hb ha<I , before observed, thatt . althqugh Lord 
Melville had intimated, af A i^ua non, that the 
goods and '.ships pf private mercliants should be ad- 
mitted to trade with India, pp: demand had yet 
been njade that they sbpuld .be permitted to pro- 
ceed indiscriminately from i^ QutpQrts, a measure 
which the most i experienced persons believed to 
be big with danger to , bur Indian empi4; an 



v'Xception had bean made even as to their trading 
ill all willi tlic C?hin€'st» dominions, an cxreptioii 
\viii(‘h Lord linckino’h.nnshiirfAs letter had since ia 
fact ov(‘rruled, for u liether such iratle slnmld he di- 
Vi'cl or indirect it was the same thin;.^ ; if adnli'^sio^ 
lo thosi. seas were eouceded, the Couipauy could 
not iro ('ll vvitli propriety a twelvemonth longer. Mr. 
J.a l. '>on ^uid he would go regularly throu.'^h the 
]>:jjv'rs, which woulil clearly prove^ that the idea of 
hvi...(Tiniiiuil(j im]U)ri liad been but roc<?ntly taken 
up: bo\v prod nce<l, or under what influence, was 
nr/t for bun to say. 

'The iK'xt nraterial paper was the It tier of the 
Lhaninan and X>eputy Chairman, Messrs. (*rant 
a.nd Pariy, dated January I'L i it was quite 

imj.o5sJ>!<^ f>i' iiun (Mr. Jackson saidj to do justice 
to this jKipcr : it contained a most masterly review 
of the whole qiiestion, so much so, that no person 
who sliould read it, I’Oidd well ])lcad ignorance 
}*!ercidler. its roasonuig was so clpar and dispas- 
sonave, it (‘(’iitaiiied so inucli sound sense, and true 
Crilish jdiilosop! ly, as well to entitle it to tlie 
’naises wliicii it Ivid uuiversany received, and to 
the impression wlu<!h it was known to have made 
ii]ion retlc'cting and impartial men. As many <.d’ 
the projiositlons contained in that pn]>er were found 
among the subjects of subsequent discussion, he 
sliould r.ot then enter particularly into its contents; 
suilice it to say, that it seemed irrefragahly to prove, 
lliat the oiily safiz way of letting; the pn\ ate iner- 
^ bant info tlu; trade of India, was ihiougli the me- 
dium ol'^iO Companv^’s siilpping *:nid suhj^^ct tlr- 



^ wholesome regulations of the Company’s own com- 
merce ; and that any other mode, for the reasons 
therein set forth, would be extremely perilous to 
the interests of the Country ; it showed the means 
and the energies vvliich had been employed to force 
a greater export trade to India, and satisfactorily 
proved the moral impossibility of further extension, 
among^a people whose habits of life admitted but of 
so limited a use of European manufacture; it 
showed anj^ material increase of import tobeecjually 
unlikely, and exposed tlie fallacious grounds upon 
which hopes of a different kind were built, and how 
certain they were to end in disappointment, though 
perhaps not till irreparable nnschief should ha\e 
been done to that settled system, w hich had hitherto 
proved so wonderfully beneficial to the Coiintr}, 
that it would in fact be opening tl'»e tiade to all ihe 
world ; that smuggling would be the leading pur- 
suit, and rise above all control; that colonization, 
with its long prospective train of political evils, 
would necessarily ensue; that the China IVado, that 
staff of the Company, must consequently fall ; and 
that, in short, so completely would the indiseriniinatc 
opening of the trade subvert those primdjjles of i 78 I 
and 1793, which Government had professed to f*on- 
sider as its landmark, tliat with the j)rospccl, ol’ all 
these consequences commercial and pf>litical before 
the Court, it is impossible that tliey, as iaithful 
guardians of the interests committed to their care, 
or a£ men truly solicitous for the welfare of their 
Country, could advise their constituents to seek a 
renewal of their Charter, on conditions which would 
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despoil it of all its solid advantages, d^^'prive t^e 
Company of their most valuable privileges, and in- 
capacitate them from performing for themselveS;, 
and the nation, the part hitherto assigned to them 
in the Indan system,” 

1'his letter seemed to have had great and deserved 
nciglitwith his Majesty s Government, as I.or<l Mel- 
ville, in his next, dated December 17 , 1811, refers 
to it without pressing any one of those pr^ints which 
had been thus strongly objected to, but (h dares his 
readiness to discuss with the Directors the dc/ails 
of the system ; if they are willing, tliat the .ships 
as well as goods of merchants may be admitted into 
the trade with India, under such restrictions as may 
be deemed necessary.” This was the condition 
which he had laid down from the first ; to this he 
had uniformly adhered, but up to that hour it had 
been on no occasion required by CJovernment that 
such ships should be allowed to jn’oeeed iftc/Lso'i^ 
from the ootforts, and the Directors 
still hoped, tliat the evident peril of suc h a licence 
would j3revent it from being conceded ; indeed, it 
was evident that his Lordship at that time oontern- 
])lated only the single change of admitting the ships 
of Private Merchants, as w^ell as llu ir goods^ he 
makes it a preliminary to the arrangemc nt of the 
debt itself, saying, If the C^ourt of Directors are 
willing that these discussions, on tlie renewal of 
the Charter, shall proceed in so far as relates to tlje 
question of the trade^ on the principle ic zchich I 
have adeertedy I shall be ready to receive from vuu 

C 2 * 
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any sng’£»’estions you may have to ofTer on the sub- 
ject of the debt,” See. Sec. 

Tlie next paper of importance was a letter of 
March 4, 1812, from the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman, Mr. Bosanquet and Sir Hugh Inglis. 
This letter, Mr. Jackson said, was likewise written 
with great ability ; it indicated a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects on which it treats, derived from that 
best of all sources long experience, and the writers 
of it fortify their state incuts by a vaiiety of accounts, 
sho^Ying the imports and exports of India, through 
the difiereiit n’cdiums of the Company ; of their 
commanders and officers; of private traders; of 
Americans ; and of foreign Europeans ; with their 
resjjective proportions of bullion, and of goods and 
stores. In this paper is exhibited what is called the 
outlaws of the Company at home and abroad ; and 
their various contributions at diflerent periods to 
Goveniiiient, either by way of aifl to their Country, 
or in consideration of the Charter ; wliicli appear 
to have amounted, from the year 17^8 to 1812, 
to the sum of ^"5,135,319; and it concludes 
with an account of the duties of customs and excise 
on goc»ds imported and exported by the Company, 
which for the year ending Jan. 1 SI 1 amounted to no 
less than ^4,213,423 ! This letter begun with as- 
suming it tobethe final determination of Government 
that the trade with India should be extended to 
the ships as well as goods of Private Merchants, un- 
der such restrictions as might be deemed necessary.” 
Tlie Chairmen repeat the solemn conviction of 
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tlie evils which must follow such a measure ; they 
express the reluctance with which they shall be 
obliged to offer it to the Proprietors^ with whom 
alone the power rests of consenting to such a funda- 
mental change in the constitution of the Company.” 
But the Court hopes that in the extension of the 
trade which the Company now enjoys, bis Majes- 
ty’s Ministers have not had in view the hazardous 
experiment of dispersing over all the Ports of Eng- 
land and Ireland atraile now brought with so much 
advantage botli to the Company and tlie Public to 
the single Port of London.^'' It was plain therefore 
that up to tliis period the indiscriinnaic import 
lately called for, had not eveni been intimated; so 
far from it, he would show from the next paper to 
which he should refer, that it was expressly, and 
in terms, declared, not to be the intention of (lO- 
vemrnent to allow it. It was observable (Mr, Jack- 
son said) that this letter noticed, and refuted, two 
of those subjects of declamation in which their ad- 
versaries had so much indulged; the one was a 
charge that they called «ipon the public for sums of 
money to enable tiicm to prosecute ruinous under- 
takings ; the other was a convenient allegation, tliat 
the Company gained nothing by its commerce, and 
that consequently it ought to be less tenacious ol its 
preservation, I'he Chairmen answered both of tliese 
points, with great force and equal simplicity ; they 
show that so far from our requiring public aid tor 
our commtrce, our need has arisen out of that politi- 
cal course which the Public liad directed, through its 
Cover® meat, to bepursued, and to satisfy debts wiiieh 
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their commands bad thus created, but that the com- 
vitrdal affairs of the Company, which were all that 
were now left to their unrestrained management, 
had produced ■advantages sufficient to allow of a 
moderate dividend to the Proprietors, over and 
above w'hich, a surplus has been applied, arising 
from this source, towards the extension of that ter- 
ritory, the acquisition of which has been under the 
i.ninedi ite diTv t’tion of his Majesty’s Ministers.” A 
stafenient-thcn follows, uhich shows the skill with 
which the Company’s affairs must have been ma- 
naged, to have carried on so vast a Concern with 
so limited and so unequal a cajiital. When it is 
recollected that the Cast India Company rank higher 
for the punctuality of their payments and general 
credit than almost any other Concern whatever, 
public or private, this consummate skill, and its 
elfect. caxi perliups be only attributed to that sys- 
tem, wiiich ages had consolidated, with high inte- 
grity for its foundation, and experience for its guide; 
yt t such was the system which it was now sought 
to subvert and utterly to overthrow ! 

'J’lie remainder of this enlightened paper, again 
brought to view the train of advantages which the 
Country has derived from that stupendous object of 
its own creation, called the East India Company, 
and aptly enforces, among other considerations, that 
“ the whole of a vast revenue has been brought into 
the Exchequer of the Public, without the Public 
having been called upon for any direct contribution 
for the preservation of the source from whence snyb 
advantages have bad' their rise.” « 
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Another most important observation presented * 
itself from the perusal of this document. It con- 
tained, among other information, an account of 
the American Trade to India, which seemed to prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt or contradiction, 
that the Export Trade to India and its dependencies 
has already been pushed as far as it would admit of. 
The Americans were known to sail to the ‘Indian 
seas under every possible advantage ; they united 
great skill and enterprise, with two of most 
decisive qualities for commercial success, rigid eco- 
nomy, and avidity for gain ; they were under no re- 
straints in seeking a market, but had access to every 
port or creek in India or the Eastern Isles ; and 
though there was scarcely a place of the least note 
in which the Americans had not made their ap- 
pearance ; yet, with all these advantages and in- 
centives, they had not been able in six years to 
export more than in merchandise and 

manufactures including those of their own country, 
to ;^4,543,6’6‘2 of bullion, which article generally 
averaged about seven-eighths of the amount of their 
Indian export. I'he Americans had vast depots of 
British Manufactures among themselves ; they \vere 
continually in this Country, where they could ob- 
tain them to any amount upon almost unlimited 
credit : the profit upon them, if they were really in 
demand, must, in the nature of things, be much 
greater than that upon bullion ; the policy of ex- 
porting the wares of their own country must be as 
evident as with us, and yet such was the miserable 
portion* of British and American goods in their 
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aggrrepate Indian export. The reason was obvious : 
the almost only consumers of British manufacture 
were the European Residents ; the market for their 
supply was frequently glutted, as the Company 
themselves annually exported upwards of one mil- 
lion of goods and stores, their Commanders and 
Odicers nearly half a million more, and the Private 
Traders, who were let into the Indian 'Prade by the 
Act of 17.93, about ^ 5 ^ 400 , 000 , Compare this 
considerable export with the wants of the Euro- 
peans in India, and it was plain that they were fully 
supplied. It was equally plain that the British ma- 
nufactures have already all the orders which India 
can furnish, with this difference, that at present 
they work lor long-established and settled connec- 
tions, but, if their petitions be complied with, they 
must themselves become the merchant Adventurers, 
or trust their property to persons of a very ditlerent 
description from those who we-re now their cus- 
tomers. Persons who reflected for a moment upon 
the natives of India, their climate, their habits, 
manners, and religions, must be convinced that no 
attempt could force or seduce them into the con- 
sumption of European manufactures ; nature, taste, 
and a capacity for purchase, were all against the 
probability. But even this experiment the Ame- 
cans had tried to the utmost, and the amount of 
their manufactured exports showed it to have failed. 
Bid this then, he would ask, afford any prospect of 
advantage, to be for a moment balanced against 
the known and admitted perils of indiscriminate 
access to India? arid did it not completely confirm 
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the opinion declared by their Directofs, that ruiif 
and disappointment must fall upon the speculators 
in such a trade, after all the mischief which may 
have been occasioned to the Country and the Com- 
pany by the licence allowed to them r Nay, he 
would show from a succeeding paper, that such was 
the expectation of Ministers themselves, though 
unfortunately they seemed about to give way to the 
rash and perhaps fatal experiment. 

Mr. Jackson observed, that he had stated that up 
to this period (iovernment had not unfolded any 
purpose with respect to their trade beyond that 
which Lord Melville had declared as the princip'c, 
uj)on the concession of which he would only com- 
mence discussions as to details. At this j)eriod (the 
March 1812), the Deputation of Directors pre- 
sented to his Lordship a string of twenty-live pro- 
positions, entitled Hints, as was done in 17113; 
they were all of great importance, but he should 
only notice such as bore immediately' on the ques- 
tion of ImUsernninate Frivate Trade, and lie would 
show from them that the Directors did not then 
understand it to be the determination of Govern- 
ment that the ships of Private Traders should pro- 
ceed even outwards, otherwise than from the Fort 
London, and that both (lOvernnient and the Di- 
rectors, decidedly, emphatically', and in terms, 
agreed, that the China Trade should not be put in 
hazard, but be left upon “ its present footing.” Its 
present? footing was known to be a direct, unequi- 
vocal, exclusive privilege, without the enjoyment 
of w-hich, they had been faii^y told by the Direc- 
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tors, that the Company could not continue to pay 
its dividends, or discharge its functions; in short, it 
could not go on ; or, if it should go on for a year or 
two, or more, it must be under circumstances of 
progressive and increasing weakness. Whatever 
might be the fate of the Company, no man could 
say that the Directors had not spoken out ; it was 
under, and on account of such an intimation, that 
tile Court was now met, and the plain English of 
the question 'for their deliberation was. Whether 
they should begin to wind up their affairs now, with 
all the legal advantages which they still possessed, 
or a very few years hence, when comparatively des- 
titute of strength, and much less able to cope with 
any disposition there might be to oppress them ? 
Whether their exclusive trade to China should be 
affected immediately or consequentially, it must be 
equally fatal to tlicir commercial existence. 

I’he Dcjiutation offered their first three Proposi- 
tions in the following terms: — 1. "No British or 
Indian ship to sail directly or circuitously from a 
British Port in Europe to China.” 

2. " No British Subject to be permitted to re- 
side in China, without the Company’s licence.” 

3. " No goods the growth or produce of China 
to be imported into any Ports of the United King- 
dom, except by the East India Company.” 

It should be observed, that Lord Melville’s an- 
swers to these Propositions, afe not like his first 
intimations, such " as Itave occurred to hi{%” but 
not, “ matured in concert with his Majesty’s confi- 
dential servants thCse answers, on the contrary. 
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profess to convey the sentiments of his Majesty’s ’ 
{Government on the several jioints to which the pro- 
positions relate and the Court was now to judge 
what in candour and plain dealing those sentiments 
amounted to. 

In answer to the three first propositions, Lord 
Melville says, “ 1st, 2d, 3d, It is deemed advisa- 
ble, and with a view to the security of the Reyenue, 
and to other objects connected with the Trade to 
China, to leave it on its present footings and to guard, 
by' proper regulations, against any encroachment on 
that branch of the Company’s exclusive privilege." 
— “ Its present footing” (Mr. Jackson repeated) was 
a secure footing, arising from the positive prohibi- 
tion to any private British Subject to import a single 
article from China, or even to sail into those seas, 
or into any of the Company’s Lastern territories, 
without their permission. 

The Deputation of Directors, by the frankness 
of their Propositions, had put all ambiguity out of 
the question, and left no room for doubtful construc- 
tion. Their sixth Hint comes immediately to the 
point as to the Import Trade. “ 6th. The whole of 
the Indian Trade to be brought to the Port (>f Lon- 
don, and the goods sold at the Company’s sales, and 
to be, as at present, under the Company’s manage- 
ment.” Nothing could be more explicit than the 
language of this proposal ; the answer given by 
Lord Melville, iu the name of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, \msi no less so.. Nothing like doubt or hesi- 
tation appeared, hut full and perfect admission of 
fhe vajidity of the suggestiqp* and consent to its 
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adoption. “ 6th Answer : — ^The ado])tion of the re- 
gulation suggested in this proposition, will probably 
tend to the security and advantage of the Public 
Revenue, in collecting the duties on all articles im- 
ported from the East Indies and China, as well as 
other countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good 
Tlojie.” Here was a direct agreement and under- 
standing between the Directors and Government, 
that all Indian Imports should be to the Port 
of Londov. How, without a most extravagant 
violation of all rules of construction could a de])ar- 
ture from this important ami vital princij)le of the 
negociation be now treated as an “ alteration in the 
(Ittail of the business ?” 

'J’he Directors offer their Eighth Proposition in 
terms equally explicit ; and though the answer is 
not favourable, it is equally frank and intelligible ; 
the Directors still adhering to the opinion which 
they had so seriously taken up, and so well sup- 
ported, as to the deep impolicy of indiscrimbiatc 
export, propose, 

8th. “ No private ship to be permitted to sail for 
India, except the Port of London." 

Answer. 

8th. “ There does not apjtear to exist sufficient 
reason for preventing ships from clearing out for tlie 
East Indies from other Ports of the United King- 
dom, besides the Port of London." 

Rut aware of the danger to which such permission 
would expose the ChiiiaTrade, the Directors pray, in 
their Tw’cnty-fifth Proposition, that such ships may 
not be allowed to sail further eastward and noBthward 
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than certain points. The answer to this proposal still 
shows the understanding that the ChinaTrade should 
not be placed in any predicament of danger. Lord 
Melville says. If this object “ can be obtained by 
exclusion from the Dominions of the Plmpcror of 
China, and a prohibition to imj)ort the Produce of 
that Counlrij without a licence from the Company, 

^ it will he preferable to the mode herein suggested,” 
rlcarlv admiltinjr that if the ChinaTrade cannot be 
put above hazard by any other mode, private 
■ sliips should be totally excluded from tiie feastern 
Seas. 

The letter from Lord Melville, which accompanied 
these answers was dated the 2lPt March, 1812, his 
Lordsliip, as Mr. Jackson had before observed, de- 
clares them to be “ the present sentiments of his 
• Majesty's Ciovcrnment he adds, “ public discus- 
sion on such an important question may possibly 
produce an alteration of opinion on some of the 
details, and though the subject has been fullif con- 
sidered, it may be deemed necessary, in the further 
])rogress of the measure, to propose on some points 
regulations of a dilierent description from those 
which are suggested in the enclosed observations.” 
H is Lordship, in the subsequent parts of this letter, 
clearly shows that he himself continues of the 
opinion which he had expressed in December 1808, 
that the principles of 1784 and 1793 ought to be 
the basis of the agreement ; that every departure 
from them has been against his better judgment 
and that he concurs with the Directors, and with 
every tlynking mart acquainted* with India, that 
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disappointment must follow even the concession to 
which he has yielded, he says, “ You will do me 
the justice to recollect, that in all our discussions 
on this subject, both recently and on former occa- 
sions, the admission of the ships of Merchants in 
this Country into the trade of India, in concurrence 
with those of the Company, has never been urged 
as a measure, from which much immediate benefit 
would, in my opinion, be derived, either to the Coun- 
try or to the Individuals who might embark in the 
speculation ; and I certainly am not without consi- 
derable apprehensions that at least on the first open- 
ing of the trade, the public expectation, as to the 
British territories in India affording any consider- 
able outlet for British manufactures, beyond tlie 
amount of our present exports, may be disappointed." 
Could there be a more significant admission, from a 
Statesman, that he was yielding to clamorotis soli- 
citation that which his judgment would withhold ? 
He further admits himself fully to concur in the 
apprehensions of the Directors respecting the un- 
restrained intercourse of Europeans with the terri- 
tories of the Company or of the Native States in 
India,” and allows that it will be the duty of Par- 
liament not only to consider “ whether it may be 
saj'c to prolong the whole or part of the Company’s 
monopoly, but whether it may be unsafe to abridge 
or abolish it.” In short, let any person connect 
the sentiments contained in this letter with those in 
his Lordship’s letter of the 28th December, 1808, 
and it will be impossible to doubt, but that he agrees, 
cordially agrees, in the opinions of hisf, eminent 
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Father, which Mr. Jackson said he should presently 
quote, namely, that the principles of 178-1 and 
1 793 were the true, sound, political principles for 
the Sovereignty and Trade of India, and that in or- 
der to insure the preservation of both, the mode of 
the latter ought to be what has been styled “ a well 
regulated monopoly.” 

The next, and indeed the last, letter from Lord 
Melville, who soon after quitted the India Board, 
was dated 23d March, 1812, which ’Mr. Jackson 
said he referred to, merely' to prove that his Lord- 
ship uniformly contended, that from the reduction 
of expense which had already takevi place, and 
which still might be effected, “ a confident expec- 
tation might be entertained, of a large annual sur- 
plus available towards the reduction of debt.” Tins 
was on all hands admitted to be a political debt, 
incurred by territorial acquisition and defence, 
which purposes it had been shown had been mate- 
rially forwarded and aided from the profits of their 
commerce ; surely', surely, it was not too much to* 
ask from reason and justice, that as this debt should 
be progressively liquid.j^ted, some advantage should 
be extended to the Proprietore beyond the common 
interest of their money I 

He had now (Mr. Jackson said) travelled through 
the first set of papers, and he thought the_y strictly 
warranted, the Directors as to the conclusion which 
at that time they believed themselves to have come 
to with Government, and wliich had been so forcibly 
and emphatically stated by their late Chairman , 
Mr. Bosanquet, namely, that their army and the 
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China Trade were to be left entire, unmolested, and 
nnexposed. And that, although the Ships of Indivi- 
duals were to be let into the Trade of tlie Company, 
there still remained hope that Government would 
be convinced of the wisdom of confining their ouljit 
to the Port of London ; but that at all events it was 
understood and agreed in the language of the Sixth 
Proposal, the answer to which he had read to the 
Court, that “ The whole of tjie Indian Trade was 
to be brought to the Port of London, and the goods 
sold at the Company’s sales, and to be as at present 
under the Company’s management.” Such had 
been the communication made to the Proprietors by 
the Court of Directors, and such was the impression 
under which he himself had opened the business of 
the General Court on the 2d of last month. 

It would now (Mr. Jackson said) be his painful 
task, to notice the subsequent part of the negocia- 
tion as it appeared from the second set of papers 
which had been laid before them at the last Court, 
•from whence it would appear that Ministers had 
since unfortunately taken another view of the subject. 

’rhe first document material to the question 
(Mr. Jackson said) was the Resolution of the Court 
of Directors dated the 9 th of April. 'I’he annual 
election was then over, new Chairmen had suc- 
ceeded, as well as other Directors, and a new De- 
putation was now appointed to confer virith his 
Majesty’s Ministers. A minute dated the 13th 
April, appeared stating, that the Chairman and 
Deputy had had a conference with the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire on the preceding Tuesdtiy, the 
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jFth instant. It was fair to siiiipose, that the letter ^ 
he was now about to observe u|)on, wliich was 
from the Deputation to his Lordsliip, dated the 
15tli April, must at least refer to the tlieu state of 
the ncfjoriation. U lie Deputation apprise his Loid- 
shij) of the recent Resolution of the (Jeneral Court, 
and propose to themselves the honour of continuing 
the coirespondencc. They notice the opposition 
which had begun to shew itself to propo'>itions, 

“ respecting the necessity and importance of which 
his Majesty's (loverninent ami the East Iiuha Coui- 
})any aj)j>ear to have entertained similar sentiments,'’ 
and desire leave to remark “ on the outlines of the 
ncgociation as far as it has hillwrlo adra/ncil 
tliey again express, in terms as manly as disinte- 
resterl, their deep conviction as to the ills whicli 
must follow the opening of the trade, and their 
linn belief that the commercial advantages expected 
from that measure will iu)t take place, while it may 
eventually endanger the security of tlie British 
• possessions in the East. They say, “ We must 
desire, on the jrart of the Court of Direetois, dis- 
tinctly, and in the face of the Country, to state tins 
opinion, not as advanced without conviction to 
serve a cause, but as the genuine result of such 
knowledge and experience as the Court possess uj’ou 
a subject respecting which they have bcUt'r means 
of information, than any of those associations who 
are now eager to take full possession of the Eash'rn 
d'rade, an<l upon which also it is certainly material 
that the Public sliould form just ideas.” In order 
to enable Uovernraeut and the I’ublic to form these 
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t. just ideas, the Deputation take a masterly review 
of the whole question, such a one^. indeed, as he 
(Mr. Jackson) should have thought would remove 
each particle of doubt from every impartial and re- 
flecting mind. They observe, that till lately the 
Private Merchants affected only to ask for such por- 
tion of the Indian Trade as the Company’s Com- 
merce did not embrace, but that now they in fact 
sought a transfer of the Comjiany’s own Trade to 
individuals , in the Out-ports, and they impute the 
extravagant and increasing demands of the Peti- 
tioners to the too easy concessions of Government 
in the first instance. They show the absolute 
impossibility of separating the Government from 
the Commerce, a proposition for which he should 
prove they had the highest authority, and are 
confident that it cannot be the intention of Minis- 
ters to break down and despoil the latter, it be- 
ing of such vital importance to the Empire of 
India, they trust, therefore, that the wisdom of 
Parliament and the justice of the Nation will re- 
sist those rash and violent innovations, evidently 
suggested from a deplorable ignorance of facts. 
They again refer to the propositions which had 
been made to Government, and to Lord Melville’s 
answers; they examine them respectively, 
and at large, particularly those which relate to the 
export and import of Private Traders. Upon the 
subject of the China Trade, they observe, that great 
as the question of revenue is, that is not the only 
point to be considered. Justice to the Company, 
was quite as obligatoay a consideration. 'llie^China 
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trade had been given to them by the nation, for national 
purposes, an d to such i t had been most beneficially and 
faithfully applied. They show that competition in 
this trade would prove hurtful to the public interests* 
The corporate capacity of the Company,say they, was 
given to them in perpetuity : they must, at all events, 
be formidable rivals to any new adventurers. The 
Company already supplied tea enough for Ihe whole 
United Kingdom, and they exported to China in 
the metals and woollens of this country to the 
annual amount of a million sterling, though fre- 
quently at a loss to themselves. The Chinese would 
raise the price of their articles as soon competi- 
tion should ap})ear, while ours would, for the same 
reason, fetch less ; a struggle between the Company 
and Individuals, continue the Deputation, must 
produce ruinous consequences to both. The jea- 
lousy of the Chinese Government would soon be 
•/ 

awakened by the ingress of indefinite numbers of 
unconnected Englishmen. It was already either so 
indifferent to European intercourse, or so suspicious 
of it, that it allowed but one port throughout its 
vast Empire, to that purpose; and even from that 
it banished the Europeans to Macao ; as soon as the 
ships had sailed, disorder must follow indiscrimi- 
nate access to those seas, and general exclusion 
from Canton would as certainly succeed, and involve 
in its consequences four millions of revenue ! a mil- 
lion of export ! the employment of a large and most 
excellent fleet of ships, each of warlike equipment ! 
the ruin of private speculators^! the palsying of the 
fuiictfons of the Company ! and the deprivation of 



ail article which had now become to all ranks oi 
liritish Subjects a necessary of life ! 

Upon the dangers of the ships of jirivate Indian 
traders being allowed \.o proceed from and return to 
the Out-ports, the Deputation are in this papei 
equally clear, emphatic, and convincing. 'I'luy 
show that from the first institution of the East 
India Company its trade had used the Vorl oj 
London only ; and that the open, honourable, and 
satisfactory iiiode of selling all their imports to 
his Majesty’s Subjects by public auction, is nearly 
coeval with the Comjiany. I hcy state the endless 
frauds and^injurics to which altering this mode 
would open the door, consideiing that the Indian 
trade comes now in fleet?, at stateil seasons, and 
tliat the sales are at stated periods, wliich are well 
known to the merchants of Europe, who frequently 
resort to them in })erson, and are thence led to tlu 
purchase of many other articles, and consequently 
to the enlargement of British connection, or if llial. 
be not convenient, they know that tbrougb a 
broker, they can purchase upon precisely the same 
terms as if they were citizens of London, and [ire- 
sent in the saleroom. — So high vias the Conqiany’s 
character v\ith foreign Merchants, that )iurchase.s 
were made by them “ on the faith merely of the 
descriptive marks ; and goods on their arrival on the 
Continent frequently pass through various liands, 
before they are finally unpacked.” They truly add, 
“ nothing so effectual could be devised for that se- 
curity (meaning the Kevenue), as to bring the 
imports to otic place fio liave them lodged -ander 
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the kexT? of the (Joverntnent Officers ; to liave th^ 
sold publicly iti the presence of those ( tlKcers ; and 
tinally to luivc the duties (upwards of four millions 
per atiDutn), thus carefully ascertained, collected 
t*irou!>h the medium of the Comjiaoy, and with 
hardly any charge to (lovermnent ! In short,” say 
thcv, “ the present system afibrds the most complete 
jirovision that can be imagined against defect, fraud, 
or cx{)ense, in realizing this branch of the revenue 
to the Public.” flow diflerent, they argue, would 
he the case, if all individuals were allowed to im- 
j)oit into all the Ottf-porls of the Kingdom, espe- 
cially with small ships that could run into obscure 
ports in the remotest parts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland r — Control woukl be impracticable. 
Legions of Custom-house and J^.xcise Officers would 
be appointed, in spite of whom smuggling without 
end must be c'xpectc.d. If private shij)s were allowed 
to go to the Easla'u Islands, they could find means 
to procure the article of Tea, and if also allowed to 
return to the Out-ports, smugglin^vould be by far 
the most gaining trade, and in fact, however covered 
or disguised, woukl be the real and principal object I 
Tlie certain consequence must be, a very great and 
serious abridgement of the Company’s sales, and, 
if so, the Company's finances must sink, tlieir great 
cstablislmieuls be given up, their vast fleets, which 
at present were the jncaus of t^ansj)orting troops, 
stores, and warlike means to India, must be laid up, 
their buildings, wharfs, warehouses, and other arti- 
cles of dead stock formed at a prodigious expe. s ', 
and suited only to the Indian Trade which ha I so 
• D .S 
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l^ng been theirs, must become useless and deserted ! 
and all this (supposing the best) in order to transfer 
the same quantity, of oriental commerce to the Out- 
ports, an advantage so fatally overbalanced by the 
evils enumerated, and by the uncontroled inter- 
course of Europeans with the East, a consequence 
which no regulations could prevent or avert. 
Surely, they say, such objections ought to be very 
clearly and satisfactorily answered, before so great 
a change is attempted, before a Concern which has 
subsisted for ages, and so succeeded as to be the 
wonder and envy of the world, is subverted and 
destroyed, either on the instigation, or theoretical 
reasoning of men, whose avowed object is the j)os- 
session of that trade which they propose to take 
from the Company. The Deputation then remind 
Government, that they pointed out three years ago 
the effects of so great an innovation to the President 
of the Board of Control, and they conclude from 
his silence that he admitted those effects would, as 
they had stated, “ amount to the destruction of the 
Company’s Indian Trade, their Indian commercial 
establishments, their Indian shipping, and finally 
leave the China monopoly so insulated and unsup- 
ported as to bring that down also, and with it the 
whole fabric of the Company.” 

Upon the 14th Proposition, which asked that no 
private ship of less than 400 tons burthen should 
be admitted into the Indian Trade, the necessity of 
which prohibition Lord Melville in his answer had 
not agreed to, the Deputation now argue very fully : 
Mr. Jackson said he, had felt some surprise that 
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Lord Melville had not at once seen the importance * 
of a regulation, which he (Mr. Jackson) thought 
must appear obvious to others. I’he Deputation 
observe, tliat at a very early period of the Com- 
pany’s history the smaller class of ships were 
dropped, and none employed of less than 500 tons 
burthen. That large ships gave a respectability to 
the British character in the eyes of the inhabitants 
of India, a distinction which they had strongly 
noticed in tlie case of the American ships. That 
not merely the respectability of the ship was im- 
portant, but many, even political as well as com- 
mercial considerations were connected with the use 
of large ships The Otiicers were gentlemen of 
education and took rank in society. They had 
great reputation for nautical skill, their discipline 
was known and admired, their conduct could be 
depended on, the vessels were equipped and em- 
ployed as ships of war, and as such commanded 
respect for their country, and due obedience to it. 
The length of the voyage called for accommodations 
for a variety of officers, such as surgeons, and petty 
officers, such as carpenters, &c., that were not taken 
on board small ships, which proceeded to sea with- 
> out the means of medical and other important aid. 
That the lives and health of seamen had been found 
to depend so much on the size of the ships in dis- 
tant voyages, that even West Indiatnen, which ac- 
complished their passage in six weeks or less, were 
from 400 to 500 tons burthen: that small ships 
were not under the same kind of discipline, they 
could go^into minor ports, more easily form conneo 
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tion with the Natives ; and their intercourse, and 
consequent irregularities would be such as neither 
the vigilance or j)ower of the, Indian Govenunents 
would be able to discover ©^"control. In short, if 


a mere chance outimnl, for the sake of smuggling 
honteu'ard, was the speculation and the otjject of 
adventurers, uudoubte«l!y small ships would best 
answer their purpose; but if an honourable com- , 
mercial intercourse with India was tlie object of 
Governn;efil, it could only be maintained by ships 
of a respectable size ar:d suitable equipment as to 
stores and force, under the conduct of able and 


respfinsible commanders an<l crew’s. 

W ith regard to the 25th Proposition which asks 
that private slii]>s may not have access to the 
liastern Islands, .respecting which Lord Melville in 
his answer had expressed some reluctance to com- 
ply, “ provided the Cdiina Trade could he secured 
exclusively to the Company without such restric- 
tion.” J’he J>eputatioij show, that private shijjs 
having access to the jNlolucca Islands, could not be 
important to their owners, with any view to mere le- 
gitimate commerce, as the Company now grew spices 
in their own settlements. That one or tv^o of their 


ships would carry enough for the consumption of all 
Europe, and that even were it otherwise. Govern- 
ment cannot imagine that the Company would con- 
tinue to defend and maintain those Islands at a great 
expense, if the trade in their produce were thus to be 
taken from tliem. The Deputation, however, ex- 
presses apprehensions of a still more serious nature, 
find in his (Mr. Jackson’s) opinion unqueistionabl^ 





wdl founded, namely that tliis Eastern Arehipctago? 
would h(tld out irresistible temptations, to lawless 
European settlement, enterprise, and adventure, 
before which, the Company’s China ’I’rade must 
sink, as the maritime resort would certainly become 
the very focus of dant^erous and illicit intercourse 
witi.1 the Continent of India! 

Snell (Mr. Jackson said) VA'as tlie substanfc of this 
most excellent paper, as far as it respected the 
question i.'uniediately before the Court. lie had 
l^one moie fejly into it, in order to enable the Pro- 
])i it tors the hotter to jud^e of the letter which he 
shoukUnext i;otice, ri'.. that from Lord Bucking- 
hamshire, dated the i;} th of April, which seemed 
to take so new, and so totally a dii'itrent view of the 
siilijcet, and which nas in fact a dejiarture by 
JMinisters from their preceding julmissions and 
agreement, it passed over those detailed :md enlight- 
ened discussions which had hitherto had so much 
weight, and into which himself (Mr. J.) had that 
day so fully entered, in order to convince the Court 
and through them the Public, of their unquestiona- 
ble validity ; these his Lordship in the name of 
(iovenimerit seemed at once to bound over, or tlis- 
card, and to tell the Company with tlie brevity of 
Power, that mfXncadhy recent rcpu’seutatioii, Ilis 
Majesty’s Ministers had concluded, that i\\v. biiporls 
from India, and the Eastern Isles, should not be 
eonfiued to the Port of Loudon. I’he answer of 
tlie Directors was equally brief, but it was the 
brevity of despair! — Then, say they, the Company 
canwut proceed. It was puerile to talk of pro- 
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tective regulations, their commercial system jnust 
give way, and with it must fall that mighty na- 
tional Establishment the English East India Com- 
pany. 

As they were now assembli^ (Mr. Jackson said) 
to come to some resolution suited to the awful cir- 
cumstances in which they were so unexpectedly 
placed, and as he meant to submit to them suth a 
one as would comprise the material j.oinfs of the 
discussion, as well as convey to the Directors those 
Instructions which they so honourably called upon 
their Constituents to give to them, and as he was 
anxious, not only that the Public should see that 
every part of their resolution was grounded on docu- 
ments of high authority, but that every Proprietor 
who might honour it with his support, should de- 
part satisfied that he had yielded to no passionate 
appeal, but to palpable inference arising from plain 
exposition, be should go particularly into his Lord- 
ship’s letter, and the Directors’ answer to it, which 
was the last document in the papers before them, 
and whicl) brought the Court to the fearful point on 
which they at that moment stood. 

It appeared (Mr. Jackson said) from paper No. 
48, that Lord Buckinghamshire and Sir Hugh 
Inglis, their Chairman, held a conversation on Sun- 
day evening, the ipthApril, which this Honourable 
Baronet, had very properly committed to writing ; 
this amounted to no less than a notice “ that it was 
the determination of His Majesty’s Ministers fo re- 
commend to Parliament to permit Private Ships to 
clear out from tfwy Port of the United King(ioin, 
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but that they sliould only be permitted to import 
into tliose places where the warehousin;^ system ex- 
isted.” That is to into various of 

the United Kingdom. This was so entire a dej)ar- 
ture from the principVej|,‘<jf the Acts of 1/84 and 
17903 vvliich professedly rc'garded London as the 
ICtuporium, and the India House as the Mart and 
33epot for the Products of India ; so adverse to the 
answer of Lord Melville to the first, second, and third 
Propositions for the security of tlieir exclusive Trade 
to Cliina, and so directly repugnant and contradic- 
tory to the terms of the Director’s Sixth Proposition, 
as well as his Lordship’s consent thereto, namely, 
that “ The whole of the Indian Trade should be 
brought to the Pori (>f London, and the goods sold 
at the Company’s Sales,”— -that it was no wonder 
that the Honourable Baronet should, with a warmth 
of zeal for his Constituents, w'hich claimed their gra- 
titude,and did himselfso much honour, havedeclared 
it “ as his opinion, that the Court of Directors in 
the first instance,and the Court of Proprietors, when 
laid before them, would resist by every means in 
their power, a nieasure so fatal to the vital interests 
of the Company, and to the Public Revenue, as 
would be the measure of allowing the ships of indi- 
duals to import into any place but the Port oj Lon- 
don, and that situated as he was, he should consider 
it his duty to resist, and recommend to the Court of 
Directors, and ultimately, to the Pro])rietors, to re- 
sist the Proposition.” This declaiation w’as ap- 
proved by the Honourable Chairman’s colleagues, 
upon his communicating it to them ; and he, Mr, 
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Jackson, had no donbt hut that the Directors would 
find in the General Court on that day at once co- 
incidence and firm support. 

On the Saturday following, the Deputation of 
Directors, had an intervi€?w with the noble Earl, ' 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Wal- 
lace. The important question of unpoj't 'wg to the 
Out-ports was again discussed, v\hen the Deputation 
had the misfortune to find “ that the impressions 
which his Majesty’s Government had received re- 
specting it, sincx the date oj Loi'd Melville's letter, 
duted the 2\st March, were not in consonance with 
the sentiments of the Court of Directors.” J’he 
Ministers declared their intention of conveying their 
sentiments in writing, and Lord Buckinghamshire 
addressed the Court accordingly on the 27 th April. 
That letter was of course an act of (Government, > 
and must be so treated ; he mentioned this, lest it 
might be imagined that himselt^ in freely canvass- 
ing its contents, departed for a moment from tlie 
great respect he bore his Lordship, who had for- 
merly been their faithful and highly-approved ser- 
vant ; but the contents of this letter appeared to 
him most singular, and not to be accounted for by 
any one preceding part of the negociation : His 
Loi'dship says, that in consequence of the confe- * 
reijces which had taken place with the Directors 
since the 3d instant, “ il^is unnecessary for me to 
enter upon the discussion of the Hints and Obser- 
vations, which have been the subject of the corre- 
spondence between the late President of the Board 
of Control and yoprselves.” Mr. Jackson said, he 
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discovered no reason for dispensing w'lth what ap- 
peared to him a nn st important duty, namely, that 
of giving detailed and specific answers to the 
, Company, and to the <ypuntry, before Government 
should propose so seriotis a measure as opening the 
Trade of India. I’he Directors had propounded a 
series of Hints or Propositions, on the 2d of March ; 
.Lord Melville had answered them seratim by w'ay 
of “Observations,’ on the 21st of March.,. The 
Directors had, on the lAth April, as lie h*ad fhown, 

‘ reviewed his Lordshiji’s Observations upon their 
Hints, and amplified their reasonin.g upon the lat- 
ter, aiul again so powerfully enforced them, that he 
believed there were i'ew' persons of understanding 
that should read them, who would hesitate to jjro- 
nounee that, until (iJivenunent shall have succeeded 
‘in refuting them, their recently avowed intention of 
opening the Ont-ports of the Unitetl Kingdom to 
the from India, must be regarded as i-a.sh 

and ill-considered, or as a dangerous concession to 
clamour, and jialpably pregnant with calamity to 
the Country. Indeed, the Noble Earl, seemed con- 
scious that this allcvutien of sentiment required 
some explauation ; lie therefore observes, that Lord 
.Melville, in his letttr of die 21st' March, said, that 
“the farther progress of the measure ndglit require 
alteration in some of the (kluils as well as regula- 
iioits of a different description from those which 
were then suggested.” Details ! liegii-almis I Whv 
the proposed change was a dereliction of first 
principles! The complete subversion of those of 
1784 and 1793» for wliich so much veneration had 
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'not altogether unlike a representation which was 
said to have been made to Sir Robert Walpole, an 
Applicant to whom had begun and ended his ad- 
dress by reminding him of the extent of his Parlia- 
mentary influence! From whatever cause this de- 
termination of (Jovernment proceeded, its conse- 
quence to the Company was most serious ; in fact, 
if they, persisted in it, the Company could not go 
on, as appeared from the frank declaration of the 
Directors ; and it would be much more advisable to 
begin now to wind up their Concern, than be obliged 
to do it three or four years hence, under still more 
unfavourable circumstances, and with still more im- 
poverished means. 

The Directors could only answer this intimation 
as they did, by their letter of the 29th April ; that 
was, by repeating their solemn cojiviction, as men 
of character and honour, of the ills which musffol- 
‘ low the resolution of Government. They justly ob- 
serve, that their objections have not been answered, 
nor tkeir reasoning refuted ; that they are ignorant 
what kind of representations those are to which Lord 
■ Buckinghamshire alludes, and express some curiosity 
as to the rcgulatibns by which Ministers believe it 
possible to avert those national evils to which they 
admit the measure in question will be necessarily 
exposed without these magical restraints! It w^as ob- 
servable (Mr, Jackson said) that his Lordshiop did 
not even hint at the nature of them ; surely Govern- 
ment must have already digested them, though 
they had not availed .themselves of the experience 
or assistance of the 'Directors or their Officers; it 
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never coulci be imagined that Ministers would propose 
this commercial revolution to Padiament, till the 
code of counteraction, without which they admitted 
its baleful consequence, was completed! cer- 
tainly hitherto, th'te work' Was not even guessed at; 
and if Governnient had determined upon its hutqre, 
they had hitherto shown impenetrable reserve ; but 
so wholly incredulous were the directors as* to the 
etficacy of this intended anti-smuggling system, that 
they protest altogether against the measure which 
calls for it, as one fetal to their commercial profits, 
vvliich they say, “ enable the Company to discharge 
the political functions assigned to them in the ma- 
nagement of the Indian Empire. Without this re- 
source, the dividend cannot be continued, the value 
of the Company’s Stock will be diminished, and the 
Company be brought to a sfete of dissolution. — 
They show that with their decline will be thrown 
out of activity and employ twenty-one millions of 
capital, 1400 Commanders arid Officers, 8000 Sea- 
men, 12000 Tradesmen, 3000’ labourers, and 78 
of the finest Ships in the world, equipped fcwr War 
as well as commerce! ' 

Mr. Jackson said; he could not yet persuade hrai- 
self that Ministers would persist in this ruinous sub- 
mission to known combination, arid over-ibea;riog fan- 
port unity ! who was there so short sight^ as not to 
see the evils which must follow? Govferntnteat talk^' 
of confining the /ndrarn /wiporr#: to such Pbrts as 
are allowed the IVarchaimng Systeth, this; could hot 
be — ;they knew it cotfid not be, the imprescriptible 
rights oftman virere in their WAyl'Tf this finiVersal 
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inherent right to trade with every part of iho British 
DooHuions was a fundamental principle, as Govern- 
ment s^med now to admit, what Port, so obscure 
on tjljw fenglisli, |^ottish>. or Irish Coast, but might 
jvjstly claim the sameprivilege ? Like the principles 
of Magna Charta, sach a, claim, must override the 
.jhagislature itself. If, it be an inherent right, upon 
' what ground withold it from our Colonies? Why' 
shouM nol;tbey import the products of India into 
their o^vn ports, and re-export them to ^outh Ame 
rica or elsewhere, toimy people with , whom we are 
allowed to trade* without visiting at. all the Ports 
of Britain ? Upon what grojund deny to IJallifax or 
Quehec> that which you allow to New York and 
Philadelphia.?— ^Have the petitioners themselves 
considered t^ese tilings r— Did they ^ no danger 
of the Trade being lost altogether in this attempt to 
change the hands that parried it on ? Did the Ma- 
nufacturers and Workmen- of J^Ianchester and Pais- 
ley see no danger4n calling foa* lajge.. importations 
of ready-made, goods into .{he, neighbouring ports 
of-P/iyerpool and Glasgow? Could they aflbid 
to suspend their* o^vn looms and deal in the 
mitslius and caljicoes of India, jn pneferenoe to 
feb"cs themselves ?, Did they see no ' 
da^prpf ithe annihilation of their trade altogether, 
hf;.4dyr^g put?of laihion die article ^hich $o many 
were employed in imitating? 
Pival selleteyrottld run it#wn an inferior ppmmo- 
dity woidd.he iinpc^^ted to meet the r^upi^jjrice ; 
that whidi hPW yw of its 

price and variety, nmu|d become comnron, then 
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vulgar, then be explodfed ; the would 

to be in demand, when the original cfeased lb be til 
vogue, and India and‘ British’ Muslin^ ^i^outd &Uhe 
lose their sale. Could Birmio^am hr Shield 
reasonably to sdl'a pi^e of hardware more, 

after seeing that' the ^Exf|iort Trade is at its ntmost 
extent ? They might have liew Customers without 
an increased demand ; it WaS for them 'tO consider 
whether their present regtikr Customers, or the 
new Adventurers, were most to be depended on ? ■ 

If Tea really virere, as Lord Buckinghamshire a»- 
serted, a necessaiy of life,’* who but must be con- 
vinced, that the revival of th^ Smugiglmg' Trade, 
would again introduce, as formerly, a bad, spurious, 
fraudulent, and perhaps deletenons article ? * Mr; 
Jackson saidj he reaHy belie'^ that the Com'pSoy 
was now standing by theit resfetailiee, beWOen the' 
Public at large, and thfe' rashhess' or - Cupidity of 
part of their ii^low citizens, and that many of the 
Petitioners themselves, when they OOihe to krtow 
the true merits of the case, whicdi' at present was 
scarcely known withput thoSe walls, 'would be Oah- 
did enough to own their error.! 

Did the iiersons interned in the Tin Traded see 
no danger in pressing their pretjfensiohs feeybnd the 
bounds of generoaity Or justice ? If ’ lbi^”vtrerc 
wholly insensible of the advanta^s whTcb tbby had : 
derived from the Company since Aeytiid 

fears, that '^he *Petitiptier8’'si^1l have 

needed ini broking' alt /subsisting ties, laying open 
the Trade, and thus ledvrng'the C^pahy free tp pur- 
chase TinYrom the faefet market, that <%inra Will’ tfe 
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suppli^ from Malacca, Banca, and other places in 
the eastern jwrts of India, where Tin is produced in 
great abundance, and upon terms with which the 
Gentlemen of Cornwall cannot compete ! Can they 
be ignorant that the Company have, knowingly, 
and upon public grounds, encountered occasional 
loss in order to swell their exports ? And when tliis 
honourable obligation shall cease, may not the ad- 
vantages v^-hich the persons interested in the Tin 
Trade, now enjoy, become extinct ? — Are the Ma- . 
nufacturers of woollen cloths sure, that even sup- 
posing the rabble of ships about to be admitted into 
the Eastern Seas, with their motley and ungovernable 
crews, should not be the means of hermetically seal- 
ing the port of Canton against the English, that 
they shall find Customers, who, like the Company,, 
will consent to a loss of ^50,000 a year irpon this 
single article, in order to encourage to the utmost 
the Manufacturers of their Country? Did they who » 
thought our Island and Coasting Trade so vast a 
nursery for seamen, and consequently so great a 
national blessing, did they see no diflPerence as to 
the encouragement df so desirable a nursery, be- 
tween allowing vessels tit sail to India immediately 
frojms **^<1 back to, their respective Oui Ports, and 
their raakiing a voyage to London, in order to col- 
lect or dispose of their Cargoes ?-^Do consumers in 
general apprehend no difference between the cer- » 
tainty which tliey now possess of obtsdfiing articles ' 
of unquestionable /goodness, arid at a price unques- 
tionably fair, at*the Company’s public jsales, and 
what may be their chance when cast for their sup - 
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ply upon the cupidity, specious pretences, and chi-^ 
cane of thousands of individual Importers and 
Dealers ? — Surely these were points that deserved 
great consideration before the decree should go forth, 
that was to open the Trade of India ! 

Mr. Jackson said, he took it for granted, that 
Government had now made up its min<l, as to the 
colonization of India, and rather wished for such 
an event! For he could not think so disparagingly 
of Ministers as to suppose they would take the cer- 
tain means of ])roducing an event, of which they 
had not weighetl the consequence. He admired 
their nerves, it was an event which the most cou- 
rageous Statesman had hitherto shrunk from the 
conlemjdation of! 

Mr. Jackson observed, he bad set out with say- 
ing that the principles which the Directors had uni- 
formly maintained during this discussion, namely, 

“ That the Commerce and Government of India 
were inseparably identified, and that the former 
could only be efficiently conducted through the me- 
dium of a well regulated monopoly,” had the sanc- 
tion of the ablest Statesmen. No subject could un- 
dergo nrpre thorough discussion than the India 
Trade, and Government did, in 1783 ; yet Mr. Fox 
never suggested the opening of the Trade to the 
Private Merchant! — Mr. Pitt framid tlie Act which 
bore his name, immediately after, and which 
verned the Company till 1793 but which intrto^u- 
ced no such measure!— Mr. Pittti^ka considerable 
share in the Act of 1793, and although then 
possessed of a long experience* and ©f ©very 
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, meatis of forming a proper judgment, lie con- 
tinued the Company as the Only legal medium of 
traide with India! The late Lord Melville he be- 
lieved yields to no man as an Indian Statesman, he 
had left his sentiments on record in terms so clear 
and unequivocal, that he should quote them ; and 
as no charge of venality could attach to him for 
*, praising the dead, he should say a few words respect- 
ing that eminent person. The noble Lord had been, ' 
about thirty years ago, theChairnian of a Committee 
of the House of Commons, for enquiring into the 
affairs of the Company, and the state of the Indian 
Government. He possessed naturally a very strong 
and comprehensive mind, and at that period, daunt- 
less industry; he acquired in the course of this in- 
vestigation, a grm insiglit into Indian business, and 
the able reports presented to the House by that 
Committee were imputed to his Lordships pen. 
This gave him great advantages over hi> antagonists 
intlie discussion of Mr. Fox’s bill, and afterwards 
placed him at the head of the Indian Department ; 
in that it was known that he always read with his 
own eyes, and wrote with his own hand> so much 
so, that it was used to.be said, his Secretary’s place 
Wasasipecure! Some years since the.questions of 
Frivate Tr^e, and India-^-bqilt Shipping, were much 
agita^ between the Directors, Government, and 
other parties, they were questions upon which some 
of the b’hst ftiends of the Company di^Rned ; it had 
teen his misfottune to differ in opinion upon these 
subjects with a' man, with whom he had agreed upon 
every other topic of indian affairs, a man whq, 



to a mind naturally powerful, added great clearncM 
of thought and expression, most honourable senti- 
ments, and the sincerest attachment to the Ka^ In- 
dia Company ; he meant Thomas Henchman, who, 
as his friend and supporter, had so often addressed 
that Court. He had taken up strong opinions on 
the subject. The Marquis Wellesley, and an Ho- 
nourable friend in his eye (Mr. George Johnstone), 
inclined to the same way of thinking. L<5rd Mel- 
ville, then Mr. Dundas, ofiered his sentiments to 
the Directors, observing that both parties had run 
into such opposite extremes, as to induce him to 
liope that he might be able to suggest some proper 
medium between them. His .Lordship wrote this 
letter which he (Mr. J.) was about to quote in the 
year 1800 ; at this time he had devoted about thirty 
years to the consideration of the affairs of India ; he 
had been, as Mr. J. had before observetl. Chairman 
of an important India Committee, of great and ex- 
tensive scrutiny and enquiry, and he had then fof 
many years, been the laborious liead of the Indian 
Department ; no man it must be admitted could 
write with a higher claim to confidence in his judg- 
ment ; add to this, that at the time of writing he 
was in some degree of difference of opinion from 
the Directors, he thinks them in ©"ror as to their 
jealousy of Private Trade, but repeats in the most 
emphatic terms, his continued, firm, and decided 
conviction, that through the Company, and the 
Company only, should the Trade of. India hO'iJon- 
ducted to whatever extent it might be capable of 
bein^ carried. The soitipi^ts .of the Noble- Lord 
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were too apposite to the present question, not to he 
given verbatim, and he would beg permission to 
read them. 


April, 2 , 1300 . 

** In the first place, I set out with disclaiming 
being a party to those opinions which rest upon any 
general attack of the monopoly of the East India 
Company either as to the (iovernnicnt or Commerce 
of India. My sentiments, in that respect, remain 
exactly the same as they were wlieu 1 moved the 
renewal of the Charter in 179^^ ; and if any thing, 
I am still more confirmed in the principles, I 
brought forward at that time. That a direct inter- 
ference by Government in the afFaire of India, is ne- 
cessary for their stabilitj, and uniformit}", lam 
more and more convinced; but that the ostensible 
form of Government, with all its consequent extent 
and detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, I 
am persuaded will never be called in question by any 
but those, who may be dispossd to sacrifice the frc c- 
dom and security of our constitution, to their own 
personal aggrandizement, and ill-directcd ambition. 

I remain equally satisfied as to the propriety of 
continuing a monopoly of trade in the hands of the 
East India Company. Those who maintain the re- 
verse, appear to me to be mislead by general theo- 
ries, without attending to the peculiar circumstances 
of the Trade they are treating of. Viewing it even as 
a mere commercial question, I believe this propo- 
sition to be a sound one ; and if the Trade were laid 
open, the supposed advantages thence arising are at 
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Lost very problctnetical, and would certainly be very 
precarious and short-lived. It <',v, hox>ieca\ totally 
to forget the (jaeniion, to treat it as a mere commer- 
cial one ! Tin: same principles xchich prove the neces- 
sity of the present form and mode of Indian (I over n- 
ment, evince the necessity of the monopoly of Trade. 
The Govemnnent and the Trade are inte>~d'ovc toge- 
ther ! and we have only to recur to a very recent 
experience, to learn the immense advantages which 
have flowed from that connexion of fiovernnient, 
and 'IVade. * 

By tlie commercial capital of the Company at 
home, acting in connexion with the public revenues 
under tlieir administration abroad, they have mu- 
tually aided and ailministered to the wants of each 
other ; and the result has been, the fortunate 
achievement of those brilliant events, upon the suc- 
oess of which depended the existence of the (io- 
verument, the territorial wealth, and the trade of. 
India.” 

Mr. Jackson said, he had now endeavoured to- 
establish from the papers before them, that their 
Directors had acted with wisdom, as well as with 
integrity, and that the principles which they had 
maintained not only accorded with the judgments 
of those, among the Proprietors and the Public, 
who had addressed much of their attention to In- 
dian affairs, but stood sanctioned by those of the 
ablest Statesmen that had lived. He did not pre- 
tend to say that the regulated monopoly for whicli 
he coi^tended was not susceptible of great im- 
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provemeht ; on the contrary, he thought that qua- 
lifications of their present system might be in- 
troduced, of incalculable benefit to the Company 
and the Country : but sure he was, that the mea- 
sures now proposed Avould place the whole in 
eminent peril ! He was glad to hear that the busi- 
ness was not likely to be brought into Parliament 
this Sessions, it would afford time for cool delibera- 
tion ; he indulged a hoj>B that Ministers, be whom 
they might, -would have the fortitude to adhere to 
the j)rinciples of 1784 and 1793; he was convinced, 
that they would have with them the real voice of 
the Country. Nay, satisfied he was, that they had 
the dispassionate, and disinterested part of the 
Public with them already, he meant, that part of the 
Public which had n6 interest in begging for petitions, 
and artfully inciting all descriptions of persons to de- 
mand conimercial privileges upon grounds which 
.the Petitioners evidently did not understand, and re- 
specting which they were wilfully misled by intri- 
guing Agents. The reasoning part of the Public, 
which always ha<l, and would ultimately prevail, 
was sensible how wonderful a machine the East 
India Comjmny was in ‘the hands of the Country. 
Th^ gazed with admiration on the perfection to 
which it had been brought ; theyssaw its innume- 
rable raraififiations of benefit abroad, and blessing 
at home ; they exulted iti the character and the 
strength which it had given us in the opinion of our 
Enemies, and how much it had raised us above 
other Nations; they did not deny but that it was 
capable of amendment ; but they trembled at the 
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experiment^ lest disturbing it should make It wor#€, 
and check its present salutary operations; but, 
above all, they reprobated the idea at present afloat 
of taking it to pieces in order to put it together 
again in a different way, they justly doubted if there 
were among the sons of men a political artist to 
be found equal to so delicate and comi>licate an 
undertaking. The Directors, he repeated, ^had acted 
most laudaFily towards to the Company and the 
Country, in endeavouring to preserve, this machine 
in its present useful form ; he thought' them en- 
titled to all tire countenance which the Proprietors 
could give them, and he was of opinion that assis- 
tance could not be better conveyed than by such a 
resolution as should convince them and the Public 
that theirs was not only a firm but enlightened 
support, a resolution which, embracing the leading 
points of the discussion, would satisfy their country- 
men, that tliroughout the whole of their conduct, 
they had in truth united the character of Proprie- 
tors of East India Stock, with their paramount 
duty as Citizeps of the British Empire ! Bepig 
himself obliged to attend a professional duty before 
the Upper House he should leave such a motion 
for their wisdom to deal with, as the best offering 
he could make to them under such circumstances ; 
he hoped they would regard the engagement he 
had alluded to as an apology for his absence during 
the discussion of his own motion. That Court and 
'himself had now been long acquainted, he had 
never addressed them upon a subject of more im- 
portance, and he trusted tjiey would give him 



cnfdit for the mofet earnest and disinterested wisliej*. 
in behalf of the Company. He had^ on all occa- 
sions used his utmost endeavours to ])roTnote its 
welfare, and not entirely witlioul success, lie having, 
as their records would show, been humbly con- 
junctive in the saving of many millions sterling to 
their funds, without, he might truly say (and he 
hoped he should be pardoned upon such an occasion 
for saving a word of himself), without seeking for 
any personal ogratification, and without having di- 
rcctlj^ or indirectly upon the hour that he was then 
sjieaking, received any, beyond that honest fame to 
whicli he had aspired, and that professional adoption 
on the part of the Public, which he could not help, 
in some degree attributing to the countenance and 
confidence with wdiicli he had been so uniformly 
honoured by the (jeueral Court. 

Mr. Jackson then moved as follows, which motion 
was seconded by Henry Smith, Esq. and carried 
unanimously : 

** That this Court has learnt with deep concern and surprise 
that his Majesty's Ministers have been induced to change the 
view tlicy first entertained of the propriety of confining to the 
port of London the returns of the trade to India now to he per- 
mitted to all British subjects j ifiat the measure of opening the 
Outports to vessels of all descriptions from Inrlia, comprcheml- 
ing in that term the Eastern Islands, appeals lo this Coin I to be 
fraught witli consequences ruinous to the Company, and all the 
long train of interests cornier ted with it ; by removing from the 
port of lx)ndon the greater part of the Indian trade, which it has 
hitherto enjoyed ; by rendering useless many of tlie extensive, 
cslablibhiuenls formed there for the merchandise and shipping 
of tliat trade, and throwing out of bread many thou'sands of 
persons who now derive constant .employment from it; by de- 
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ranging tlic practice and frustrating tlie end of stated pufdic 
sales, wljicli are useful and iinportant both to the Country and 
the Company, wlio are nceessarily restricted to this praetiee; but, 
above hJ), by afrording facilities for the smuggling of teas into 
the ports and harbours of Enghuid, Scotland, and Ireland, to 
an eKtenI unlimited, and, as this Court apprehend, nncoutrolable ; 
that the consequences of this must be the destruction of tire 
Company’s China trade, their l^est source of cornmert iid profit; 
l!ie failure of their dividend, the dtpieciation of thejr slock, and 
unless a fund is provi<led from some other source for ihe pay^- 
nient of the dividend, inability on their part l,o continue to per- 
form the functions assigned to them in the government of Ibitisli 
India. That if the coiKsiiliition by/ which the Indian empire is 
now administered should tbnsb«i bubverted, tlic excellent system 
of civil and military service formed niuh'r the Company, and 
maintainable only by such a body, will be broken down, the 
tranquillity and happiness of (he vast pojiulatiou w^hich tlnil Eni' 
pirc contains, the interests of this Coiiiiu > in Asia, and its consti- 
tution at home, will be irnnrinenlly endangered. 

“ Thai the piofessed object for 'which ilie proposed changes are 
to be made, and such immense sacrifices luisjurded, uaniely, the 
increase of the Commerce of this Kingdom, eaiinot be in any 
great degree attained ; theic being no practicalalily of extending 
malerially tlie use of our manufaciures amoi.g the Indijni people; 
the tonnage allotted by the Company, or atforded by Indian ships 
in the managcii.cnt of iiidividuulb, fur such exports, not liaving 
been fully occuj>ievi ; neither does it appear practicable lai gely 
to augineul the importation jof profitable commodilies from 
thence; of all which the example of the Aineiican trpde to the 
East is a proof; Brifish miiiuifactures which tlsey could easily 
haveprocuied, making no ]>arl of it, nor their leiuins exhibiting 
any new articles of importance. That dierefpre the trade now 
enjoyed by the Company and Individuals will be the only cer- 
tain trade to which new A<lvcnlurers can have recourse; and 
this will be no addition to thecommerce ofthe Cbuntry,but only a 
transfer from one set of lland^ to another ; so that old Estab!i‘ f> 
nieuls will be subverted, without substituiing any thing e<pially 
goO(i in their place, and to all apjft^arance with great detriiiKMit 
to the Nalioii, parliculaily in the defalcation of a large purl 
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mf Jtr duties now collected on Tea to the amount of four mil- 
lions sterling per annum ; for all wliich defalcation, ivlicilier 
one, t\to, or three millions, new taxes must be laid on the 
people* 

** That the cause of the Company has been deeply in^jured by 
prejudice, ignorance, erroneous assumptions, ^nd of laic by ex- 
tensive Combinations, and by unfair representation, eanvas, and 
intimidation ; in all which, the merits and rights of the Com- 
pany, the political interests ^f British India, and of this Country 
as connected with tJiem, have been left out of sight, and the 
single object of the extension of Commerce, an object only 
ot speculation, in opposition to past experience, is the governing 
principle. 

This Court, liowcvcr, confidently hope that Parliament will 
not decide the fate of the Company, on the representations and 
demar)ds 4>f private interests, but on just and coiiipreljensive 
views of national policy ; and the Court must also believe that 
ilia IMajest v sl\linisters are loo enlightened, and equitable, finally 
to adopt any measure calniluted to destroy the commercial pro- 
fits of the Company, and thereby to disable them from perfoi ru- 
ing their political functions* TbU Court therefore enthely ap- 
proving, bothof tlie firmness which their Directors have shown 
in ntauitaiulng the interests of the Company, and of the luaniier 
in which they Inne, in the papers now produced by them, de- 
feiuit d those interests, dotli recommend it to them to persevere 
ill the negociation with his Majesty^s Ministers upon the same 
principles; assured of the determination of this Court to sup-- 
poll them to the utmost iu mainViming the permanency of the 
Coinpnuy and the national interest, which are involved in their 
etability- 
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PREFACE. 


The following LetterSy with the exception 
of the last, have been submitted to the Public, 
through the indium of a periodical^ouhnal 
such a mode of communication, however, being too 
limited to afford that general iiformafion, wMch 
is so desirable' for a due appreciation of the East- 
Jndia Company's claims, the author has been 
induced to offer them in their present shape. He 
is fully sensible of Iiis wce&t of ability to do the 
subject ample justice ; he however regrets this 

circumstance the less, because the Facts, which 

' * 

these Letters contain, are so strong in themselves, 

that they cannot fail to carry conviction with 

% 

them to tj^e mind oj every impartial reader. 




LETTERS. 


I.ETTER I. 

2Qlh Jmtuary^ 1813. 

The following remarks of a foreign 
author, M. Rubichon, “ On England,’ as 
to the yery important services which the 
East India Company, under its present form 
of administration, has rendered to the. 
nation, appear so apposite to the question 
now pending between that honorable body, 
and His Majesty’s Ministers, that I cannot, 
injustice to my Country, refrain from laying 
them before the public at large. 

It will be prope^ to premise, that the 
author i^ treating of the opposite system 
pursued with regard to the government of 
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odr East and West Indian possessions res- 
|>^ctively, shWing the impolicy of the lat- 
ter, and the evils which have resulted there- 
from to the mother country ; and, on the 
other hand, hriefly depicting the hcnefits 

and advantages which she has derived from 
< 

the different policy adopted with regard to 
our East India possessions. 

. ^ Here, in London, we oould observe, 
“ for these twenty years past, that, as soon 
“ as England was in hostility with Italy^ 
“ and that she could not draw any more 
^ “ from her the necessary to her ma- 
“ Dufactures, the Company caused mulber- 
** ry trees to be planted in the East Indies, 
and furnished annually Silk to England 
by thousands of bales that, as soon as 
** Edgland was in hostility with Spain, and 
that sheoould not draw any more froip her 
“ thelNDiGp necessary to'her manufactures, 
the Company caused that plant to be 
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** cultivated in the East Indies, and fiir- 
“ nishcd annually Indigo to England by 
thousands of chests ; — that, as soon as 
‘‘ England was in hostility with France, 
and that she could not draw f^om her 
“ the Corn necessary to her consumption^ 
“ as in 1801, that she was exposed to* 
“ famine, the Company imported, all her 
ships loaded with the Ricr of the East 
Indies ; — ^that, as soon as England was in 
hostility with Russia, and that she could 
** not draw any more from her tlie Hemp 
** necessary to her Navy, the Company 
** caused that plant to be cultivated in the 
** East Indies, and furnished the requisite 
“ supply. England, threatened with the 
** hostility of the Americans, will not be 
“ sufficiently supplied with Cotton Wool ; 
** the Company will ftimish what is neces< 
** sary to ' her manufactures. Finsdly 
Eugland, iti hostility with herseJt 4®* 



** troys her own tlominions^ her Colonies ; 
**. the Company will furnish the Sugar and 
** the Coffee necessary to Europe. There 
** has been for these twenty years past, 

^ . t 

and »thefe will be for the future, neither 
crimes, folly, or misfortunes in Europe, 
** of which the Company has not been, 
** and will not be, the redresser ; for one 
“ may suppose that the Company does not 
redress gratuitously ; we may judge of 
“ it by the Docks which she has excavated ; 
“ by the number and the greatness of the 
buildings which she has erected ; by the 
** considerable quantity of English goods 
which she has exported ; by the punctual- 
“ ity with which her manufacturers, car- 
riers, packers, ship-owners, have been 
** paid ; we may judge of it by the means 
** she has to bring into the market the 
** osfjmiodfties which lihe imports, onl^ in 
** a quantity rekitwe to the (kmand; by 
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the means she has to maintain a 
** prwe, and thus to secure^ as a support^ 
“ the capital of the speculators, who know 
“ that they will be supported by her ; final- 
‘‘ ly, we may judge of it by the exactness 
“ and the liberality with which the divi- 
** dends are paid to her stock-holders/* 
This is not an overcharged represeota- 

tion ; on the contrary, many benefits, which 

* 

the Bast India Company have rendered to 
the nation at large, are omitted in M. Ku- 
bichon’s statement ; but as these are too 
loi^ to be detailed in the present address, 1 
propose to make them thp subject of another 
letter. 

* V 

VBBAX. 


] 



LETTER II. 


4tk Febritary, 1813. 

Having, at the conclusion of my last let- 
ter, sl^ified my intention of stating the ad- 
ditional benelSts which the East-India Com- 
pany fiave rendered to the nation beyond 
those contained in the remarks of “ M. Ru- 
hichon,” I trust, the public will not be less 
ready than that enlightened foreigner, duly to* 
appreciate the advantages which the nation 
has derived from the j^essnt form of ad- 
ministering the 'Government of India, not 
any of which advantages could have arisen, 
and consecjuently the benefits derived there- 
from to this country, must have been lost, 
had the open trade to India, as now con- 
tended for, at that time existed ; and should 
such an improvident measure be hereafter 
adopted, no such fuWre advantages can he 
obtained, 
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Manifold, however, as those benefits 
are, which M. Rubichon has stated, still, 
though it is the truthf it is not the whole 
truth. M. Rubichon has omitted, what, 
from his ingenuous frankness, I conclude 
he was not aware of, viz, the ttccesston ren- 
dered by the Company, in a time of need, 
to the Navy of Rugland, who* at one pe- 
riod, transferred to Governpaent no fewer 
^ than ten large ships, of ftom ISC^ to 1400 
tons each, which were speedily converted 
into sixty-fours, and, under the ooEpmand of 
the gallant Commodore ^rroUope,- added to . 

the numerous trophies of the British Navy ; 

* 

which great event, but for this, timely aid, 
could not have h^P^oed. And here lei 
me ask, could this ait)*; have been granted 
had an open trade then i Hie re- 

ply to this question must be self-evident. 
And are such, greats, important, certain, 
and vital interelli of the country at large, 
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td for ihe msixmar^ of 

tlil^ inifividaal gdtin of diludkd speculators ? 

I tmistfo^lie good sense of the thinking 
' di!id informed part* of iho community, and ^ 
the enlightehed, wisdom of Fmriiament, that 
such egrej^kmS ierwH* will be avoided. — 

' may he hoire ' {Permitted to say a few words 
lipmi the te^m Monopoly f as nothing 

can be more fahidyaiM absurdly applied 
^an this tictin is i!D"tfat East-*lndia Omnpa>M( 
my — a nmoopbly not only implies an 
cadlnsive li^t to-hv^, Imt iideell also, and 
. upon, the mdin^phllst'ii oum forms. Now 
those persons at all acqbhlntied with the na- 
’ of ihe Crnnfnmy^'cQiiimercifll dealings, 

jknow that dhe Ccmi'fiaasy do not possess the 
pomr to ^ dw ' tbd cine or the other ; 

^ that to buy hr s^ i^dn^eil' bmnterms .* 
that they are oldig^, hy Idmj- to 
pnt up to public sale at 9^^ periods, the 
’ .ar^iEdes infiorted, nbi 'ht^4^tes %ed hy 
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tbemselitts, but ut rate« nau&ci^ bfllw hv^ 
er6, wtio bid {igi|ii3st«|0h utlien' A jfotoiad^ 
judist, strictly speaking, will ot»^ sell when 
he can get the jprice ijae his oomnio^ty 
which he himself has and, pf 

from his being the €xcl^swe possessor , 
fettered hy oaty legal redrieti^^ he witt 
not dispose, tUl tb& state of the mairket, 
from the supply , being i^h,held^ insmres to 
, him the inordinate .profits he anticipet^^ 
Tills is not the ^cpse with the East-India 
Company, who do not possess the power, 
and therefore, even disposed, are re* 
strained by beeonsing menojtolists ; 

besides, being obliged by .^t of Pariia* 
ment, always to keep a supply of Tea in 
hand of upwards of 6,009,000 of lbs, equal 
to at least three months consumption. As a 
proof of their disposition to discourage mo> 
«K>pdiy 1 wiH relate a fact the |ime 

when, Captain Bance (now 3ir Nathaniel^ 



Iras jooiliiiiiikiore of a China fleet,; arixioosfjr 
ex|NM}tefl a- iai^e supply of tea, and 
Irhich wasi^ then >mu4^ wanted, the appre- 


hension of> the capture that fleet hy a 
iFreneh squadrohi ‘tn^zhanded hy Admiral 
X<inois,- had 'the*' of inducing high bid- 
ding'/ aodoOnsequedt’iacreai^ of ‘’price, at 
the' periodical, sates of; teisisv at. the India 
Hoose; but'th¥>Direptors^’'#ith a magnani- 



a hody^ . not wish- 


ing to take an undue advantage of the public 


distiess ^wk^M iovatr prG^dbU!^ tvould have 
ensued from tbeoapture oFthe fleetabovemen- 
‘tioned), or allowing to do sbj and in- 
stead of^yieldibg to^C teiupting'lure^ which 
-would have'poured thdusandsiOf: pounds, he- 
,yond what was. calcujatedj into the Compa- 


lay’s treasuiy,actually re/>r«»sed this spirit of 
speculation, and with a view of modeiuiling 
the bidding, to its usual level, declared, that 
they would io^antly advertise JUi'^ditioual 
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•ale of 500,000 lbs. of Tea. .cThis.lia^lli^ 
desired effect of beepiog dow^i tbe pnce.t<| 
Its ; usual standard ! — r What, |PFO|ild jopcnr 
traders have done under similar circufo^ 
stances ? The iHsuaf practice of in^vidxtcA 
monopolists will best answer the question* 
Every poor subject of this redlni, whoaa 
principal beverage is Tea* would have felt* 
in the additional draio his. slendel? 
finances, the consequeniees sucdi a state 
of things. , . . 

As a proof this* I %eg Wve to select 
one of many instances of injdivibuax. 

MOJSrOJPQLY. ’i 

A few years ago, some persons engaged 
in an extensive speculation in the article of 
Allum ; tlmy not only Jibi^ht op the whole 
of what they could obta^ ip England, hut 
they, possessed such iufiaient^, even over 
continental mark^, .as soon to beoom^the 
iole RFomietoii of that ai^cde* ThoeacorT. 



in cs&n^teacfcf, 4^nifRided 
^1^ il, oci£i^^i|«»csd l^e n ahSk, 

mti^ek b¥> Wbictt 'tite yadue of tbe rtm 

■',<., ^ • , <- >f<* s, ■■ 

aaNicle beeaom jio yodwcefd^ that the miKno- 
frere eotinaiy jsninte^ ! S^h wdtitM in 
all probal^ty he easa h> many afticies 
«f itidina produce, We|^ ;thej treda thrown 
ewerii it is^ from tho boundless de^ 

Alves of ittdivMimi'^e^uli^^Sg that t^ evils 

w.hilst, on the contraiy, wholesome res^ 
iraints und^ wideh tlm Co^|iiii)y*6 trade 
pkioedji are afsecurity tor rSIgidar and 
due supply of the puhljic demand; at a mo^ 
(l^te and ,falr faioe V to; loelam to 
the^ea*; herte let menik,^^^;^^ 
been the rhsultl . ^d ti^ nefce^iairy'artide, 

ftt alroyeu^^ioiied, heeatmpdFting in ot«^* 
li^i^sld^sof 4W ti^»4 iWeadof tiN? hu^e 
ahi slBipr dF- tW fetst^It^a 

pany^ not t#f; |h' 
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ivet hfttcf readied aby af fbd Hf IIm 
tJlaited KkigdoM. Adniifal iiindifi wiM beat 
ansvrer that ; and Tie, who is tiow a crip* 
|iled prisiwer in England, tto'^ld have h«eh 
enjoying in his nativd^ latfd, the pfoflt of at 
capture as i^aluahle as, hitherto, tare to 
our eoetnies ; white the Compady ar^ 
the country, instead of having to elDa* 
gratulate each othcC ih tire praservathm, 
to the country, of ships aud prtipefty to 
the value of more than 060,000 sieil* 
ing, woul^ have had to latnent so vast a ita* 
cfifice, from tire adoption of a most ha- 

4‘ 

politic, unwise, and rulnons system, ha the 
room of one tried by the test of experience 
—one ** thht has been weighed in the ba- 
lance, and not found wdntlag — which has 
contributed largely and advantageously to 
the naval strength of the ^British Mntpire i 
a cause, in itself, sufficient to entitle the 
Cofflp|py '(uiH!£^ ^hom it his so risen) to 

c 
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the gratitude of the country. But when 
coupled with other causes, so numerous and 
powerful as have been, and still may be 
urged, it forms together such a mass of 
coTiclusive evidence^ im^avour of the Com-* 
pany possessing^ their exclusive privileges of 
trade (as much to the advantage of the 
country generally, as to the benefit of the 
Company) that I cannot for a moment sup- 
pose Government will commit such an act 
of suiride as to destroy that, which has pro* 
duced such beneficial results to tlie empire; 
and of which it must ever after be deprived, 
if the ruinous measure of an open trade to 
and from India be adopted. 


VIRAX, 



LETTER m. 

ISth Felgntmyi 183.25. 

A WELL informed and judicious writer 
on India AfiTuirs has truly said, that the 
' consequence of general indifference upon 
the subject, has been general ignorance.’* 
The existence of this lamentable fact is 
perhaps to be traced to the want of general 
information, as to the affairs of the East- 
India Company ; and upon no part of those 
affairs does information appear to be more 
Wanted, than upon the subject of the 
Company’s Debt. 

I propose therefore to Consider the causes 
from whence such Debt has arisen, and the 
reasons why the means intended for its li- 
quidation, have not hitherto attained the 
end proposed. 

6 2 
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■ llie cause of the pressure upon the 
Company’s home treasury arises from the 
transfer of a great portion of the Indian 
Debt to Europe, which Debt was incurred 
for potiiicaly and not for commercial pur- 
poses, ao,d which it was not within the 
power of the Cotppan;^ to control. The 
;]^b3ic are peHiaps not aware that, by the 
t Act of the Legislature passed in 1703, all 
orders of the Directors to the Company’s 
Governments in India undergo the revi- 
sion and approbation of the ^ard of Com- 
missioBers for the Affairs of India, before they 
can be transmitted to those Governments. 
This lloard is composed principally of the 
highest Members of the Administration for 
the time dnd is appeunted by the 

Crown ; the Company cannot therefore be 
answerable for the consequences resulting 
from dbe Orders of this controling Board; 
so that, in equity, the Debt which has been 
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contracted in India, is mot, cbar^fcaide to 
tlie Company. 

In order to meet the demands upon tlie 
Company’s treasury here, arising from the 
transfer of the Indian debt to this country, 
supplies of bullion were provided by the 
Company’s government abroad* for tran8<« 
mission to England, they have been b<|^- 
ever prevented in many instances from car- 

w 

rying these intentions into efl^, on ac- 
count of the sums which had been so pro- 
vided having been applied to His Majesty’s 
service in that quarter. 

I have an instance of this now before 
me, in a letter which I received from a 
friend of mine in Bengal, by His Majesty’s 
ship Modeste, lately •arrived in England, 
who asserts it as a matter of public noto- 
riety in India, that last season, when a very 
considerable supply of bullion wAs actually 
packed up for transmission to England, it 
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was suddenly ordered to the Mauritius tc# 
supply the urgent want of the King’s Go-' 
Ternnient at that island. H^nce the dis- 
appointment the Company then experienced^ 
and which compelled them last year to ap- 
ply to Parliament for a larger sum than 
otherwise they would have required. It is 
fit;i|also, that the public should know, that 
Jhe pecuniary assistance occasionally grant- 
ed by Parliament to the Company, and ge- 
nerally considered as loans, are, in fact, 
advances only on account of monies abso- 
lutely due by the public to the Company ; 
and I have good reason to believe, that if a 
balance of account were now struck be- 
tween the Public and the Company, it 
would be found very- highly in favour of 
the latter.* Thus the Company stand, in 

j 

* This belief is fullj confirmed by the Company’s 

{ 

Petition to Parliament, made public since the above 

letter 
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i'cality, in a very different point of view to 
that in which their opponents (most of them 
ignorantly, I imagine) would wish to place 
them ; and that, instead of reproach, at 
having incurred so large a debt, they are, 
on account of the supplies so seasonably 
afforded to the Public, and at so great a 
sacrifice of their own interest, entitled tb 
its gratitude and support. 

VERAX, 

letter was first wrlttoii ; by which it appears, that the 
Public are indebted to ibe Company a balance on ac- 
count of upwards of <£2,200,000 ! 



LETTER rv. 

22d JFebnmri/f 1813 . 

Ths ostensible ground for refiiinn^ 
ilie tilaiM of the Company to a continu*' 
alion of the exclusive privileges, whitsb 
they have so long possessed, is, that the 
cOtthtry at large should participate in the 
^ Indian trade ; how far the real fact agrees 
vriththitItoBertion, it is highly important to 
enquire. 

It appears, that instead of this great 
> sacrifice of the Company being made to tbo 
nation at larg^'^ a very fe# of the outports, 
only, are to enjoy this privilege ; and for 
these, and thieve Only, are such great im- 
portant natioml interests to be hazarded ! 
How fstr His Majesty V IHiiusters will be 
able toreccmcile the ui^fineessful petitioners 
to tins downfall of their b^pes, and disap- 
pointmettt of their espnctetioDS, 1 kiunr 
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not ; — it is indeed ** robbing Peter,” not, 
however, “ to pay Paul,” but to cAeal him ! 
For if the Company’s just claims are thus 
to be denied, whilst only three or four out- 
ports are to have, what are termed, (he ad- 
vantages of an open tiade ; how the public 
ai lar^e are to be benedted 1 am at*a loss to 
conjecture. Jiut leaving this extraordifuuy 
paradox, whose solution is ^to me} past., 
finding out, and supposing, for an instant^ 
that the intended measure is actually to be 
carried into etfect, 1 b^ to ask, will the 
Ministers make it a sine qua non^ that the . 
exports of the favoured oulport adventure? 
shall, iu a oertaiu proportion, consist of 
JBritish Woollen Manufact%mts ond of Tin f 
which articles the Company now, export, 
annually, to a great amount, and at a loss ! 
and which is consequently a drawback, tp 
the extent of suqh ioss, upon the profitable 
articles of the C<|i|paDy’s export the 

p 



Company are content thus to lessen the 
aggregate of their profits^ in order that 
these important branches of our manufac- 
ture and produce may be benefitted ! But 
will these patriotic merchants, of them- 
selvcsj submit to carry on such a losing 
trade ? * That is not likely. Unless, then, 
conditions be imposed, to compel them so 
to do, what will become of the interests of 
these two great branches of our staple ma^ 
liufactures ? for upon no pretence of justice 
could the Company be compelled to export 
. these articles, if the outport adventurers 
*were exempt from such obligation. The 
eloathing counties, which now derive a 
great part of their support from the Com- 
pany’s exports, woftld become sufferers to a 
most serious ext«it, were the vend for their 
manufactures thus to bo stopped ! 

With regard to the ar^e of Tin, the 
benefit which the county- of Cornwall ha*s 
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derived from the Company’s export of thkt 
article, may be gathered from the printed 
Papers, No. 2, published at the East- 
India House. A short extract from the 
letter of the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man to Lord Melville, under dijte the 21st 
March 1812, page 91, may here* suffice, 
although the whole letter is most worthy 
the attentive perusal of every person de- 
sirous of information on this important 
subject. 

The extract is as follows. 

‘‘ That in consequence of the arrange- • 
“ ment with the Company in 17®9j where- 
** by the surplus quantity ©f Cornish Tin 
“ has been taken out of the Ziondon marketi 
“ the price of that Tin lias risen to ^100, 
^120, ^150 and even sBlTl P«r 
** whereby the miners have been enabled: td 
work their ^epest mines, and to meet thd 
pressure of the ■ times, in as mnhfa, that 
n 2 



the agency of the Company, in this par> 
ticular, has been termed the political 
salvation of the county.” 

It may be well to apprize the public— 
that in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Company’s^ own possessions in India, Tin 
can be obtained in abundance, and at rates 
jfar below that which the Cornish miners 
can affi>rd to supply it — but with all these 
advantages, so closely within their reach, 
have the Company foregone their own 
yrofit^ in order to benefit the inhabitants 
. of their, native soil j and it is worthy of the 
mo&t serious consideration, whether they 
shall be enabled to continue their powerful 
support to the* numerous bodies employed 
in this branch of ‘their carports, or whe- 
ther they shall he compelled to revert to 
otlierHMiFGes, finom which ail the great be- 
|)^fit, DOW . confined to this nation, will be 
mpst doeadedly lost to it ! 
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It is for His Majesty’s - 

weigh well the force of these facts. 

The coodact of their illustrious prede- 
cessor Mr. Pitt (in whose steps they pro§^ss 
to tread), was in general regulated hj the 
evidence of facts.’* 1 trust that, oa the 
present important occasion, they will ad- 
here to hM wise and politic system ; in so 
doing, they will adopt the principles of 
that great statesman, which were demdedly 
in favor of the Indian trade remaining 
exclusively with the Company, as will ap- 
pear evident from his speech* delivered in. 

the House of Commons on the 1 1 th Mardh 
« 

1793 ; and I cannot more ^appropriately 
conclude this address than iu Mr. Pitt’s 
own words, quoted from that speech ; viz. 
** 1 have no hesitation in saying, that 
** when all the circumstances are folly 
** before the House, I am conhdent that 
** a renewal of the Company^ Charter 
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will appaw to be amch for the interest 
** of the Country I 

VERAX, 


THE END, 


Wydt Stsiet^ 8trao#|| , 
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On the 31st May 1813, on the Motion, in thd 
Committee of the House, that the First 

KesoJution, respecting East-lndia Affairs, should 
be taken into consideration, Mr. Bruce intro- 
duced his observations on the subject, by stat- 
ing, tliat .his object was to submit to the con- 
sideration of the Committee, in the shortest 
practicable manner, the series of events, which 
had marked the progress and actual state 
of the East-India Company’s aflhirs j leaving 
it to the unbiassed judgement of Members* to 
draw, from facts only, 8ucl)^|nfeTences as might 
enable them to form their optdons on this gieat 
national q^uestion. 

If the arrangement of Ijidian aBairs, at this 
ertshi* led only to the absm^t question, whe* 
ther mi open trade* or a regulat^ trade, woold 

A 

9 be 
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be most for the advantage of tlie kingdom, little 
more could occur, than arguments leading to 
conclusions, upon which a speculative system 
of Indian affairs might he devised j but if the 
question shall be allowed to assume its tiue cha- 
racter, whether British Indio, and the trade to 
the countives within the Company's limitb, could 
be best preserved fw the public advantage, by 
adhering to tlm sjrstem wlxieh now exists, with 
sucli modifications as could, in any way, consist- 
ently with the preservation of that system, meet 
the expectations of the numerous claimants for 
the open trade? — or, whether the existing system 
of Indian allairs sliall be, at once, abandoned ^ 
it would require, indeed, veiy serious leaaous 
to support sucii a measure, and will impose ao 
awful responsibility on those, who hiay devise 
or bring about such a political and commerciai 
muovatkm. lire auhje<d;^ Msr.Bn^ce 

observed, would nocessanly require attenddojq, 
before any decision, ^uded on &ct, or «n ex- 
perience, could be eil^cd >«• 

1. Tfte sucassts^ qf the Con^ea^ in 

th# 



the exercise of which they have acq^uired aad 
administered the Indian Empire, and the com* 
merce which has been inseparably connected 
with it. 

2. The Experience qf more thm tmohtmdred 
pears, during which the commerce of GJ:eat» 
Britain, with the East-Indies, has been pre- 
served to the realm, by means of Exehmve, 
Frmk'ges, notwithstanding a succession of at- 
tempts at partial, though not equally great 
ehang(‘s with those wliicli are projected. 

An enumeration of the Losses and lyem- 
gers in India, and to the China Tra4£, which, 
he appreheudctl, a demtiou frmn the existing 
system of Indtan affairs might produce. 

4>, A short exwmatioii of the Stmrees oj 
die JppUcatians for an Open Trade / qf the 
proposed Resobtthns / ant| of ^ 0ie Etidenee 
subacqucmtly laid House by the 

Coir^any, 
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Befiafe entering upon any erf* these subjects, Mr. 
Bruce observed, that it was not his intention to 
' enter into any discussion respecting monopolies, 
or whether the East -India system could be class- 
ed, by any man of sound sense, udder that un- 
popular denomination; because, however ac- 
ceptable l^iis ^cies of reasoning might be, to 
those who are accustomed to argue from hypo- 
thesis only, all that Could be said on the subject, 
would, to men of experience and knowledge of 
Indian aflairs, appear useless, and to tliose who 
were resolved to be the dupes of their own spe- 
culations, irrelevant. 

He, therefore, *pr6posed to limit the whole 
of the observations which he had to ofler, to 
the subjects which he had enumerated. . 

In adverting to the Hights of the East-India 
Company, in the exercise of which tiiey had 
acquired and administered the Indian Empire, 
and preserved a direct trade between England 
and the East-Indies, He shortly detailed the fol- 
lowing series of fkds, ' " 

The Compiiny were constituted by Queen 

Elizabeth 
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Elizabetii} a Body Folitic and Coiporate, with 
succession, wiUi power to acquire and dispose 
of property in England, and to acquue by pur- 
chase, or by treaties with the Native Princes, 
such stations, within their limits, as might be- 
come factories or seats of trade. In explana- 
tion, he remarked, that this Charter, like a law, 
was perhaps better understood by referring to 
the events and circumstances under which it 
was granted, than by the meic letter of the 
charter itself. 

The connection between England and the 
Seventeen Pi evinces of the Netherlands had 
existed for ages, and had been of commercial 
importance to both countries. "When Charles 
V. reduced the whole o€ the Seventeen Provin- 
ces to his obedience, ho allowed tlie Seven Nor- 
thern Provinces to retain many of dieir civil 
■ ; rights i and as, at this period, the reformed reli- 
gion, of which the Queen was the avowed pro- 
V'tector, had made considerable progre^ in those 
VProvinces, die secretly encouraged the ^otest- 
ants in the Netherlaads, at the rime that Fhilip 

II. 



U. W£ks endeavouring to establish absolute pow- 
er, and the Inquisition, in his blemish domi- 
nions. These circumstances produced the Union 
of Utrecht, in 1579, and laid the foundation of 
tlie govarnmcnt of the States General of tiie 
Unitesd Provinces, which, under the direction 
of the first Prince of Orange, asserted and 
maintained tlie independence of the Dutclr. 

The territory which the Dutch possessed was 
narrow, and, with the exception of its natural ma- 
ritime strength, aflforded re&omces that were un- 
equal to raise and to maintain a force sufficient 
to oppose the armies and fleets of Spain. The 
States, therefore, anned and equipped ships, which 
they sent to the East-Indi^, partly with a view 
of inalang prizes from the Spanish-Portugueze 
fleets (Spain and Portugal being then pnited 
under the smne sovereign>aiKi partly with a view 
pf finding resources frt^ trade, by* which tliey 
might defend the indepepdencfi of their country 
in Europe* 

The succei® of tlie Dufeh, in this enterprize, 
was necessarily known to the English mer- 
chants, 
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chants, who formed, in London, Ass&ckh 
tion of Merchant Adventurers Jhr trade to Ske 
East-lndics, aod applied to the Queen fm' a 
Charter of Incorporation, that, by their equip- 
ments and trade, they might open a direct 
intercourse between Bn^and and life Bast- 
Indies. 

"V^itb that cautious poUcy, which distlrtgui^ed 

ihii wise sovereign, the Queen, (though induced 

to listen to the tqipiicaliow of the Merchant 

Ad\enturers, liom their desire to enlai-gc tliat 

maritime powei by which slie had preseived 

the independence of lier crowm ag^st <0te 

Armada of Spain, xn 1588,^ required a report 

ii'om them on the countries to whi^ 

proposed to trade, that slm might not involve 

herself in contests with the marituae pcFW^ 

era with which Enghcnd was hi allhmce; an4, 

♦ 

a&er sul^ecting this report to the examinarimi 
of ihe cckbratseds Fulke Gbtiei^de, she granted 
the Charter to the Lomlon East-IodiiA Ckiri- 
pmjf the tettos of ivhkh hit\te beon niesitiabed; 

IfewilJg 
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leaving thus to her country an example, that 
the grant of the Charter was founded on a 
previous and full examination of the facts and 
circumstances, which induced her to accede 
to the wishes of the Association which liad 
solicited her protection. 

Hie Queen, also, anxious for the encourage- 
ment of the commerce and navigation of her 
subjects, and, at the same time, willing to 
confer her protection on that portion of them 
who had advanced their property, and wcic 
about to adventure theimives, in the under- 
taking, granted them MfBmive Privileges of 
trade for fifteen years, that she might have 
opportunities to ascertain, by experience, whe- 
tlier the plan would tend to the benefit or 
advantage of the realm- Hence the rise of 
the distinction between the Charkred Mghts of 
fhe Company, and their Mneelusioe Prmkges 
of tra^f 'flie^^one making the Company a 
Corporation, with auccessitm* the other con- 
^ feiring atempwiwy the Crpwn 


was 
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was to continue or not, after a liinitcd teriri* 
according as the mcasni’c might be found ad-^ 
vantageous, or not, to the kingdom. 

The result of this wise policy was not known 
W'hen Queen Elizabeth died : and her successor, 
James L, had scarcely assumed the reins of 
government, when his narrow rcsjources in- 
duced him to grant licences to JVIichelbourn 
and others, to try experiments in the East- 
India trade, in direct opposition to the existing 
privileges of the London Company, which 
he professed to support; but the experience 
of a few years convinced the King, that the 
innovation was dangerous, as (putting the 
losses and sufferings of the London' Com- 
pany out of view, cither of the few factories 
which had as vet been formed, or of their 
ships and property) it Uireatened the very ex- 
istence of the direct trade between England 
^d the East-Indies ; and .therefore, in 1(309, 
the King renewed the Charter of Queen Eliza* 
beth, with more ample powers Ibi acquiring 
new factories and possessions, and granted 

c them 
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them the cxchisivc privileges of trade to the 
Dast-hidies twr vilh the same icscr- 

vation, h()we\cr, as in their first Charter, “ that 
should this trade not be found profitable to 
“ the kingdom, it wa^. to cease and dctenniuc 
** afier three years’ notice.” 

Tlie effect of this Charter was to produce 
additional subscriptions from the Adventurers, 
and larger equipments, which excited the jea- 
lousies of the Dutch, who, by this time, n ere 
subverting the 8j)anish-rortiigueze power, and 
establishing their monopoly of the finer spices 
in the Banda and Molucca islands, and at 
Ccjlon j which led to those massacres, at Am- 
boyna, &c. which had nearly oveiset all the 
rights that the London Company had either 
purchased or acquired j — ^and it is ltiem9rable, 
that this Cliarter of 1C09 was granted in the 
same year that the 1 ^ 1 x 100 of Antwerp w&s obtain- 
ed by the Dutch, which indirefctly recognized 
their independence ; and that the massacre at 
Amboyna took place nearly at the expiration 
of this truce, ’When fihe independence of the 

States 



States General was lecogai/ed and establish* 

ed. 

Jt is painful look at the difiicullios which 
tlie London Company had to meet, during the 
reign of the unfortunate Charles I. j though it 
is only a simple reference to facK to incntum, 
that, during thispeiiod, the Dutch power be- 
eamc predominant m the East-Indies, and that 
the King, from his w'ant of resour* i granted 
licences to ius own subjects (C'ourten and 
others) to make encroachments on the Gompa- 
iiy’s trade, and to form rival factories, at staKous 
wheie it was supposed the Company Ind nut 
established seats of trade. Tliis Association, 
from not being under any regnlai* direction .'’t 
home, had nearly overset the connection betwci. v 
England and the few seats of trade wlutlt tit 
London Company had acquired j and, ind-. e ' 
endangered tlicir factories frnm the then pow 
ful empire of the Moguls whf«.b embr.ue ' 
almost the whole of the coasts of tlic Pen. ■ 
sula of India} while the consequences weie, rh.c 
' c 2 thei* 
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these Adventurers themselves experienced the 
calamities, which they had previously brought 
on the Company’s trade and servants; and 
hence, from temptations to return with some 
proportion of gain, they mingled their trade witl» 

V 

piracy. 

Amid the domestic calamities which overset 
the monarchy, the Usurper was fully aware of 
the importance of extenditig the navigation and 
commerce of the realm ; but, hat ing been rai- 
sed to power, by the prc^ ailing disposition to 
innovation, he, at length, listened to the spe- 
culations for an open trade to the East-lndii'? •, 
.yet, after an experiment of three years, he a?id 
his Council of State, after a full examination 
of the Ijondon Company’s Governor and Com- 
mittees, and of the Mercliant Adventurers, 
decided, that the direct trade to the East -Indies 
could <>nly be preserved to the realm by restoring 
their rights and exclusive privileges to the Lon- 
don EastdLndia Company. 

After the Restoration, while advantage was 

taken 
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taken of tlie experience acquired by the extext* 
sion of the navigation and commerce of die 
kingdom, during the Interregnum, the rights of 
the Ea^t-India Company were fully restored to 
them, and tlie attempt of forming a government 
and trade at Bombay (to take possession of 
whicli, as a .lOttlement of the Crow^rr, ceded by 
Portugal, as part of tlie dowry of the *Queen, 
d'.c Earl of Marlborough, and Sir Abiabam 
Shijiman were sent out with a naval and military 
ariuainejit) icrnniwlcd in the King transferring 
liu inland, "lu i I as it then was, to the Loudon 
1)1 1 . w ‘oh( Ik 1(1, not as a sovereignty, but 
ludiohi piopcrty, fora quit-rent payable 
j i*u ( I own, 

kin tvoig also subsequently granted to the 
CuinpauN, b) ( barter, in 1074, the island of 
St. iloii'ua, in a similar manner; so that now 

k he < 'onqiany not only had two possessions equi- 

<*■ 

\alcut to freeholds (Bombay and St. Helena) 
granted to them by the Crown, but by five sue- 
cessiie Charters of Charles IL, a (’OW^fWatiou 

ul 


t 
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of their rights to tliosc settlements which they 
had purchased and acquired in the Peninsula of 
India ; and a right to embody and govern by 
martial law, the guards of their factories ; — and, 
by a Charter of King James 11., in they 

were allowed to coin any species of money usual- 
ly emrent in India, 

The change of government, in 1G88, produ- 
ced two new events ; one on the revenue of the 
kingdom, and the other on the tiatle to the 
East- Indies. The revenues, which hitlnnlohad 
been narrow, and not equal to maintain eitluT 
Uie alliances, or the armies and fleets required to 
K’s'St the geueral monarchy projected by Louis 
ISIX'.. called for loans, to meet the perma- 
is. Ill interest of which, taxes were imposed ; 
and thus was created what has, since that pe- 
riod, b('en termed the National Debt. The other 
change was, that as those loans cauld only be 
drawn from an enlargement of trade and navi- 
gation (ibr the plan of foiming a Bank by the 
landed interest failed), demands were made on 

the 
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tUc mercantile interest, in general, and on the 
East-India Company, in particular, foi a propor- 
tion of those loans. 

The Company offered seven hundred thousand 
pounds, at three per cent. ; but this sum not 
being cquali^^lS^the wants of the Stale, a new 
Association of Merchants offered two millions, at 
eiglit per cent., which was accepted. The Ge- 
neral Society Was accordingly formed, which was 
to proceed on the plan of each stoch -holder being 
entitled to trade, separately, according to the 
amount <jf Ids subscription. This project was only 
a covei to tlic scheme of subverting the London 
Company ; aud wdiat is memorable is, that it was 
conducted by their old sen^ants, many of whom > 
had returned to Europe, under feelings of dis* 
appointed ambition. In two days, however, 
after its establishment, the General Society ap- 
plied for, aud obtained a*Charter, constituting 
them a new East-Ipdia Company, distinguished 
from the London Company, by having their Char- 
ter founded on an Act of Patliajmcnt, while the 
London Cofiijpany had, hitherto, rested on grants* 

from 
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fVom the Crown only. Experience, howevef,' 
and a knowledge of the natives, favored the 
Old, and obstructed the New Company; while 
a conviction, in the Sovereign, and the result of 
experiments abroad, led the King to recom- 
mend an union of those rival''lii||y)anies, the 
basis of which was settled, during his reign, 
and effected by the award of Lord Godolpliiny 
cai’ly in the reign of Queen Anne, which formed 
the existing United Compa^iy of Merchants of 
“ England trading to the EasUlncHes'* 

From the Union of the two Companies in I707 -K, 
to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapellc,iu I7 iS, the rliar- 
tered rights oftlie United Com p£tny were siicccs- 
>■ 8ivel> recognized and extended, by a series of 
Acts of Parliament during the reigns of Queen 
Anne, ‘George L, and George XI; for by the 
Act, lOtli Queen Anne (1713), it was enacted, 
that the exclusive piivileges of trade to the 
EaSt-Indies should be continued to the Cora- 

M 

pany, till tliree years after the !23lh March 1733; 
and by art Act, 3d George II. (1730), it was de- 
*clared,that the Company should continue a Body 

Corporate, 
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Coq>orate with perpetual succession, with aright 
to trade to the East-lndios, in their corporate 
capacity, notwithstanding the redemption of 
their capital stock, and the determination of their 
exclusive privileges ; which exclusive privileges 
were, by tliis Act, farther renewed to the 
pany for thirty-tlircc years, or till three years 
after the 25th March I766, 

This Act was farther confirmed hy the 17th 
George II. (1741), when the Company’s exclu- 
sive privileges w'crc extetided, for fourteen 
years longer, or to throe years after 1780 ; they, 
thus had their exclusive ‘privileges uniuterrupt- 
edly continued to tJiera for fifty years, or from 
the 25lli March 1783, to the 25th Iljarch I78S. 

Several important e\ cuts occurred, in the long- 
period from the Union of the two Companies, 
to the Peace of Aix^la-Chaj^elle, wlikh gave a 
new character to the situation Of the United 
Company’s possessions and, both in 

En^and, and in the Bast-Indies« 

The Frendhpower a|id were^, 

rapidly increasing on tihe Cdrdra^del Coast, 
while the events in Peniustifta of *In<ii^ii, ftom 

» the 
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the fall of the Mogul and Marliatta empires, and 
from the death of the Nizam-ul-Muluk, led to 
tlic rise of lesser independent states, founded 
by militmy adventurers, who were consider- 
ed, in England, as Native Princes. These 
events not only changed the relative situation 
of die* Company with their foreign stations and 
trade, but began to hold out temptations to the 
rival European Companies, particularly the 
French Company, to acquire territory in India, 
and to espel the English from their factories 
and trade. Hence the Maritime Powers in Eu- 
rope were forming stipdations, in treaties, suited 
c to preser\^e the interests of their respective Com- 
panicsi, at a time when the political anarchy in 
Hindostan was not understood in Europe ; — ^the 
rights of the Company, therefore, were consi- 
dered to be important subjects of public inter- 
est, and their eatclurive privileges of trade, the 
fiejjeasajjy means of enaWing them to hold out 
encroachments of them European 

rivsds. 

The i%hts wl^iclh t^e Company had acquired, 

by, their fommr to their factories or 

' ' • 1 

possessions, 
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possessftons, were continued to them, from 1748 
to 1763 , and were extended and explained by f 
successive grants, during this period, viz. to erect 
courtsof judicature, to makedistributions of prize* : 
money, &c. The Company’s factories, during this , 
eventfulperiod, wliich, hitherto, had b<«n protect- T 
ed by small guards, were turned into military 
stations, and distinct armies formed, whose con- 


quests on the Coromandel Coast, under General 
Lawrenceand Colonel Ford, and, in Bengal, imdcr 
the great Lord Clive, acquired wliat has, since 
that period, been termed ** BritisA India:** 
Though the Company ‘were assisted in imiking 


these conquests, by a stnalL’ proportion of the 
King’s forces ^Adlercron*s and ipfapeii’s regi- 
ments), yet those regiments' were disbanded in 
India, at the Phace, and many of the officers 
and men embodied with thfe. Company’s troops. 

Tlie situation of the , Company’s 

affairs, from 1763 to l'784<i frdm the 


of their tewitorial a^qui^tiob^ sOori thq 
Peace of I 763 , became subjects df^rliameiit^ 
inquiry arid import. . jhivfleg^ of 

' p 2 'tiEjpe 
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trade had been pireviously granted to them, by 
the Act 174 1-, up to March S5th 1783? hut as 
an opinion prevailed, on the one hand, that the 
Public were entitled to apropoition of the rc\ e- 
nues of the conquered provinces, and tlie Com- 
pany, on the other hand# considered them as 
acquisitions which tlieir armies, aided by th^ 
King's fleets, had obtained, it was agreed by 
die Act, 7tli (leorge IIL C17<?7)» that the Com- 
pany should pay ^fmOOO per annum, for two 
years, 5 to the Public, that tJicy might bo enabled 
to consolidate tine gpvcnument of the territories 
Which llicif armies Imd acquired. In 3769, » 
frimiljir agreement was made by the Acf, 9th 
Oeoiige lit, by which the teiritorial acquisitions 
w^re tOitemai^with the Company, for a farther 
term of flvej^eaiCJ# on paying to the Public the 
sum of i|k)a<K)(^,pcr aKpttm. ' 

i773^ however, the Company, being un- 
dcr'^isdnsi^^ble pecuhfa^y dUfleulties, were 
obliged to Parliament for a loan 

of £l,4jSo^OQO f^ ffid. it was agreed, by the 
Apt, IStli tliat the Public slmtild 

fore^Qi 




their (MfsJdjJi to any participation in^he 
teiTitorial revenues, till such time , as this loaii 
should be repaid/ and the Bond ©ebt of #e 
Company reduced to a ^etifted srum. ! ; 

The Company, in 1779, liaving fully repjud 
this loan, and reduced their Bond D^t to the 
specified sum, it was agreed, by the Act, 19th 
(Jeorge III., tliat the territorial acquisitions 
should be continued to them for one year longer, 
or till tiieiiiStii April 1780, without paying any 
compensation' to the PnbUc ; and in this Act, 
the clause, ** savitig the rights qf ffte Cromn, ana 
qf the Company ” was firs£ inti’oduped. ■ Pre- 
viously to the expiration of this^last Act, it was 
deemed expedient to continue the territorial ac- 
cjuisitions in the pt^sesSum.of -the Corppany, tor 
one year longer, or to tiie 5tli ' April , 1781, winch 
. was accordingly enacted^ r 1^' tiie ' Act,’ ^th 
George III. (1780); but^b^mp^sation w^s. 
paid 1^ the Company yd^lic fpr the same.. 

The Qom^ny’s exclude jpri>’ile^ of 
• granted, under the 
time, nearly expli^ , 

^liasheut 
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liament for a renewal thereof; and having 
screed to pay to the Public the sum of ^ii00,000, 
in discharge of all clwms in respect of the terii- 
. torial acquisitions, up to the 1st March 1781, it 
'was enacted by the Act, Slst George Til. (1781), 
that the exclusive privileges of trade should be 

i t 

renewed ^ to the Company, till March 1st 1794, 
and tliat the territorial acquisitions should remain 
V with them during the same peiicnl, without ma» 

> king any additional payments to the Public for 
,tlicm. In ihis act, the clause is again in- 
' tioJuced, " tiiat mtiung: iJterein contained 
“ ihould extend topc^ndke or ajjk t the rights or 
.^claims qf the FvMic, or qf the Camj/an^, res* 
** pecting the mid territorial acquisitions or revcn 
;■'** nues/* 

An important change, however, was introdu- 
; ced in 1784, and which has been continued to 
the present time, in Uie adnainisiration of Ihe 

■^1 rt ) 

Company’s domestic and lormgn afi&irs ; or al- 
•; lowing the^ administration, as well as the 
' trade, to conthane with the Courts of 
; , S>irectors and Proprietors, but constituting a 

,Bpard 
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Board of Commissioners for the Afikirs of India, 
with powers to superintend their poblkalf Jima* 
cial, and miUtary operations, aud leaving the 
management of their commerce to the Directors, 
as the representatives of tliat body, whose pro- 
perty, or stock, under its various amounts, had 
created, jireserved, and brouglit the East- India 
trade to its existing magnitude and importance. 

The interests of the East-Tndla Company, 
domestic and foreign, fiom 1784» to the present 
time, as far as regarded the mixed administra- 
tion of theix alfairs, at home, by the Court of 
Direciois, and by the Board of Commissioners, 
remained nearly in the same situation, till the 
passingof the Act, 1793, which, likethe preceding 
Act, waved the question of tlie respective rights 
or claim'- of the Public, and of the Company, 
to tlie territorial acquisitions, and revenuesT yet 
left them in possession of the Company. It 
is memorable, oii this occasion, that the e?celu- 
aive privileges of the Comply, and tlie ciaiina’ 
of those ’who wislied to participate in tiietinde, 
were fully examined, tlm resolnltoHa 

'were 
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were fonrie^, on wliicli the Act was to procpetl : 
—The claims from the Proprietors of Mines in 
Cornwall, from Exeter, from Manchester, &c- 
were sent by the President of the Boaid, to the 
Chairman, and explanations received from the 
Cominitteeof Correspondence:— Tlic x’esolutions 
weiethen sent to the Directors, and communi- 
cated io‘the Court of Pioprictors, and then 
finally returned to Ministers, and, by them, 
brought forward, ds the basis of the Act of Pai- 
lian)ent< 

Several events bad occurred in India, w'hicli 
jequhed that a considerable proportion of His 
^Majesty’s military forces should be ‘-tutioii- 
ed, permanently, in the East-Indies. — Tiie 
restoration of tlje French settlements, at the ' 
Peace of 178 S| t»ad igain given an opportu- 
nity to that restless goyeritmeht, to attempt^ 
during the war whicli followed in Europe, to ex- 
cite coknfflotiotis among the chiefi, that 
menaced tltb *^saffety of riie provihefes which ' 
the Company had aegnireai^ ^ at ‘ the Peace of ; 
1763 i and though ii Is^iiiitliec^ssary to describe * 

events, 
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events, wliich live in every man’s rccoUectirni/ 
it is imposbible not to refer to the able policy of 
the venerable Mr. Hastings, and of Lord Coni- 
wallis, and to the energy and 'wisdom of die 
Marquis Wellesley, which tended to confirm 
the English provinces in their allegiance, to ex- 
pel the French, and to establish tlie paramount 
power of Britain in the Peninsula of India. 

In tile course of the wars, during this period, 
which were supported chiefly by tjic resources 
of the (Company, conquests were made jointly 
by their armies, and by the King’s troops. A 
political change, however, took place in tlie 
countries witliin the Company’s limits ; for the . 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, the French 
Islands, and recently the Dutch Islands, have 
been placed under the Crown, while the trade ^ 
to them has been, in a great ipeasure, conducted 
by the Company. 

From the whole of llieae events and facts, re- • 
garding the Charters granted to the london apd ? ■ 
to the Fngludi Company, and the Charter to ; 
United Company^ extended and |^plainfcd by a 

E series 
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t 

series of Acts of I*arliament, it follows, that the 
** Pemumcnt Rights of the Company are, to be a 
£q(^ CorporafCt 'mtk smcesssion ; to purchase 
mtd.nUemte Umds in Britain ; to form settle^ 
merits JmldforUf appoint gofvemors, coin moneif 
injndiay erect Cotirts (f Judicature ^ and raise 
** and mamtain forces in India; and to trade to 
the *JEast Indies on a Joint sioeft, though their 
” ejcclusive privileges <f trade should cease and 
** determine /' an4 their exclusive privileges of 
trade were, by the Act 1793, so far accommo- 
dated to the demands of the private mcrchaTifs, 
as to afford them a proportion of tonnage for 
their imports and exports, in tlie Company’s 
fleets, widiout incurring the risks of illicit trade 
to foreign countries, or of smuggling, by making 
the exportsand impoo^ sulyect to the regulations 
at the India House, aitd to the governments of 
th> Company abroad#/ 

"tte <iu«ptjipn, therefore^, fltat is now to be 
decided is,— ;-whpt|tet the Bights of 

the C^mpW he ftom tljem j and if 
this can hc do^^VU^hi^jC; they havp pot a legal 
, 4 nd cein^^ini^m^nt, ,for the 

"impenae 



immense sums which the acquisition of them has 
cost, for more than tw'O centuries ^ 

Mr. Biuce next lequestedthe attention of the 
Committee lo the Experkwe qf more than two 
htmdi ed ^ears, dining w’hich the commerce of 
Gicat Britain with the East-Indies, has bcetf pre- 
seivecl to the realm, under exclusive prhileges 
of tiade, notwithstanding a succession of at- 
tempts at partial clianges. 

On this subject ho observed, that it would be 
propel to advert to the circumstances, that the 
exclusive privileges vrerc originally conferred* on 
the Company, to enable the advcbtureis to ob- 
tiiii a fair rctuni for the capital which they had 
embaikcd, for establishing a direct trade hetiveen 
England and the East-Indies; next to enable 
the Company to enter into a competition with 
foreign Companies and to draw the balance of 
the East-India trade in :fevor of Britain ; and. 

It 

lastly, to enable tihem, trade, to 

realise, for the^I^iblic, tht cbiftBicrtsial advan- 
tages and reveibes whitdi vhm ^n»ect<>d witji 
tlie tenitOfiil possessions. 
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The jufringement made on the Corapany*s 
exclusive privileges, was the licences granted to 
MIchelbourn and others, by King James 1., and 
to the Associations of Courten, &c., during 
the reign of Charles I., whicli terminated in 
successive losses to the Company’s trade and 
factories, in the exposure of many of their ser- 
vants ’to imprisonment and death, in the niin 
of the licensed individuals and associatious, and 
in the introduction of piracy in tlie Indian seas, 
A second infringement on, the Company’s ex- 
clusive privileges took place during the Usurpa- 
tion, hy the Merchant Ad>enturers, who were 
allowed to fit out lai'ge equipments. By the 
ialerferances of tliosie merchants, they not only 
overstocked tlm Eastern markets with European 
commodities, Q^nd lowered the prices of thera^ 
but raised the prices of Indian produce, and 
brought goods of irtfericMC quadity into tire Euro- 
pean markets; and thifS notwithstanding the 
strong hand J^ith wiueh the iSsqtector over-ruled 
the Dutch, ohliged him, and his Council of 
State, to recognise, the principle of preserving 

the 
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the trade of the East to the kingdom, by res- 
toring to the East-India Company, their exclu- 
sive privileges. 

An indirect attempt on the Company’s exclu- 
sive privileges took place in 1679*80, t>y private 
English merchants fitting out ships at Cadir, for 
tradt‘ to the East-lndies. The crews of these 
interloping vessels, (as they vs ere then denomi- 
nated,) fietpicntly became pirates, which, exposed 
the Companj's factories to lieavy losses, and 
their servants to gi'eat danger, from their 
persons and property being seized to make good 
the losses of the natives : hence this project, also, 
was laid aside. 

Another infringement on the Company's ex- 
clusive privileges, took place during the reign 
, of King William, who, from being partial to the 
I>utch establishment of several Companies, 
rformed the English East-India Company, in the 
manner which has been described, with the ob- 
ject of creating a competStioa in tmdi', between 
the tw o Cwttpanies} but the ekj)eritnce of a Very 
few yearn satisfied this wise spverdgn, by 

such. 
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such competition, the East-Tndia trade and fac* 
tories might be lost, and induced him to recom- 
mend an Union, which (ashasbecnobser\ed) 
was effected in the reign of Queen Anne. 

The tjext infringement, in point of lime, on 
the Con!j)an} ’s exclusive privileges, was indireeff 
arising from foreigners, combined w ith tlie spe* 
culations'of English and Dutch smugglers. 

After the Port of Ostend was declared a Free 
Port, in 171'i, Dutch and English ships were 
cleared out, on Dutch and English cajiitals, and 
opened a trade, under the Imperial Flag, with the 

V 

East-lndics, to the detriment oftbe Rrilisli trade 
and revenue ; the evils fjom which, formed the 
subject of remonstrances to tbe Court of V'^ienna, 
and of successive Acts of Parliament to prevent 
smuggling of Indian produce into England. 

Another infringement on the Company’s 
trade, arose from tlic circumstance of the Danes 
having factories in the Peninsula of India 5 and 
so far their trade w'as not an infringement 
ot the exclusive privileges of tlie Company; but 
tins suggested the project of fitting out ships 

at 
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at Copenhagen, on British capital, a;nd obtaining 
returns, not from the sales of the cargoes only, 
but by Respondentia lionds^ for money advanced 
by British subjects in India, bearing a high inte- 
rest, and payable nine months after the arrival of 
the ships at Copenhagen ; a project which di- 
miuislied the British re-exports ip tire Nortii, 
and produced a considerable smuggling of In- 
dian goods into Britain^ 

The last infringement on the Company*scxclu- 
fiive privileges has arisen from the French Revo- 
lation, which has involved this country in war 
for more tlian twenty years, during winch 
period, the Americans have interfered in the 
India and China trade, as Neutml% without 
being exposed to the charges of maintaining set- 
tlements, and have been allowed tlie . advantages 
of tiiis ti'ade, in the vain hope tliat it might pre- 
vent their co-operation witli France, m its revo- 
lutionary wars; arid it^j^«ei^ilily a liard circumr 
Btance, that the policy ^ of^ the State sliowld 
allow such an indulgence to our now enemy, and 
harder still, Ihat their success,. l^eutrals».jinuer 

MJ.h 
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this indulgence, should be founded on by the 
petitioners against the Company, as a reason for 
divesting them of their privileges; though, in the 
exercise of those privileges, the Company have 
acquired the Indian Empire, and preserved to 
the kingdom almc"*^ tlie exclusive trade to the 
East-Indies. 

'1 

Mr. Bruce stated, tliat his third object was, 
un enumeration of what appeared In him to he the 
losses and dangers in India, and to the China trade, 
which a deviation from the existing system of 
Indian affairs might produce. 

The losses in India, he explained, might be 
considered, botli as commercial and. political. 

The first commercial loss might be, that the 
regular annual demand qf the Company would be 
diminished, and the provision qf investments would 
no longer be an encouragement to the cultivators 
and manufacturers qf tndian produce. This dan- 
ger was best illustrated by a reference to former 
revolutions in India. After the fall of the court 
of Delln, there remained no seat of luxury and 
magnificence for the consum])tion of the finer 

‘ productions 
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l^roduc^tions of {be East ; and it was the event of 
the establishme nt of the Company’s power, that 
revived this demand for the produce and manu- 
factures of India: — Tlie encouragement given by 
the (.\>mpany’s governments and seiwanis to 
the natives, has plaec'd them in a state of safety 
and piosjtei it}', imknown under the ty’bitrary 
governments to which they had been subjected , 
and, at the same time, prc\ ented tLu> irregular 
and dangerous interference oi‘ Eiiro}>cau adven- 
turers will) their superstitions and usages, who, 
without such controul as has been kept over them 
by the (.’ompany’s servants, might have produced 
an anarchy leading to the loss oi‘ an eurpire, • 
foujidcd, as Mr. Hastings termed it, “ on ike 
“ brcalk of opinion” 

A second commercial loss might ' be, the 
flepriving the natives of that pecuniarjf assistance 
Kchich they, at present, receive, in/ advances q/‘ 
momy from the Companfs gqvermnenh. 

It is this advance ol‘ money to the native cul- 
tivator, manufacturer, and merchant, that en- 
ables tliem to .provide articles to be ready 'at the 

F season 
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season of export, and thus affords a regular 
su})plyfor the British and European markets; — 
This no private merchant could attempt, be- 
cause, whether his capital be ei[Lial to such an 
undeltakiiig or not, is not tlie question ; for 
the natives, from habit, have a contidenoc in 
the Company’s senants, which they cannot be 
supposed to place in strangei.s, as the prixate 
merchants would bo, notwithstanding any rc’gii- 
lation which the wisdom of government miglst 
devise. 

A third commercial loss might be, ///c ?h/cr- 
ntpllon of the circtdlom commerce of the Com- 
pany in the countries mlhin their limits, which 
consists of a Counlnj I'rade, under regulations 
by government, which are fully understood. Tl)is 
aiTangcment enables the Company, though w ith 
frequent losses, or inconsiderable profit on parti- 
cular articles, not only to stjpply the several parts 
of the Peninsula, but also to funiish to China, 
proportions of bidlion and Indian articles, which 
have progressively lessened the demand for bul- 
lion from. Europe, which that country, for many 

« ‘ years, 
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years, woultl alone take, and which foreigners, 
j)articularly^ the Americans, arc obliged to 
pay. 

The last commercial loss miglit be, the in- 
tcmipliont if not the total ruin of the China 
Trade. T))e idea of“ opening the Irade to^Tndia, 
but not to Chhia, must liave arisea with those 
only, who did not advert cither to the Existing, 
relations between the Indian and the China 
markets, or to the peculiar and imj»racticable 
character of the Chinese government. — If the 
trade should be opened to Iitdia, and the ex- 
clusive trade to Cliina be j^roposed to be con- 
tinued with the Company, tlic scheme would 

• 

be found unwise, it* not impracticable j both 
because the strictest regulations have beeir es- 
tablished by the Directors, and the Com])any's 

foreign governments, to prevent irregularities 

« 

in the conniry slui)s which proceed from India 
to China; and though these regulations have, 
in general, been eftcctual, yet the Company’s 
supracargoes at Canton have been exposed to 
serious disputes witli tliat singular government, 

JF in 
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in consequence of occasional irregularities. Tt 
will be recollected, that the Chinese have es- 
tablished a company, of what are termed Hong^ 
or Security Mcrchanb, who are responsible to 
the government, and that the least irregn- 
larity requires the persons commilting it to 
be seized and punished ; or if be cannot be 
found, the punishment is indicted on smne 
other British subject. It is, Iheiefore, the liigh 
character of the Conqiany’s .ser\ants, foi- vegnla- 
rity in tlndr contluct and dealings, wlule liiey 
remam at Canton, that has alone presc^^■od 
tile trade, and no regulations that could be 
.establislied in Britain, ’svould be attended to 
by the Chinese go\ernment : hence this most, 
valuable branch ol' the Company’s trade would 
be endangered, if not lost. If tlic free traders 
should be allowed to jtfiss the tStrails of Malacca 
and kSunda, and to enter the Chinese seas, they 
net only wordd have opportunities of smuggliitg 
opium into China (which is prohibiteil by the 
tlunese government), but could obtain China 
produce, though of inferior quality, from tlic 
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junks, and find places of deposit for them, 
both in the Spice Islands (the Moluccas and 
Jiandas) and ai the other Malay Islands, (liorneo, 
Colel)cs, »kc.) where, as in former times, there 
miglit he a jnohabiihy of )»iratn, whicli would 
hi(iak the coiuu'Ctii'.Ti established between the 
Chmipany aiid the jiort of Canton, and bring 
disgrace on the Ih itisl) character. 

li’ tliese vunimcrcial lossvs are probable, the 
'puliUcal losses an? equally to be ap]>r{'liended. 

Ifi the tirsl place, it would be iinjms.sible to 
preserve the Allegiance, of the Nalk'cs, in the Bri- 
tiih Indian provinces, to any form of govern- 
nwMit, but that which they have been acenstoined 
to consider as engi’at'ted on the IMogul, or native 
establislimciits ; and though the Comjiany can 
act as feudatories of the native governments, it 
would he a difficult eiretnnstauce, indeed, to fincf 
any new' body, subordinate to tiic Crown, in Eng- 
land, in which this feudatory characier could be 
vested, on- tlic extinction of the Eust-India 
(knnpany anil, tlierefore, though in thcoiy, 
regulations might be framed lor this piu'posc, 

the 
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the attempt to carry them into praclice, I)) 
force, vroul'l produce lluit anarchy, wliicli 
miglit lerniimifc in the loss of the British pos- 
ibessions. 

The introduction, iu tliC next place, under 
any I'cgulalions, of advoiturers not under con- 
troul, would necessarily pioduce Cohnizaiton. 
If the plan be to allow an entrance to the 
European traders to the i|)rincipal seats of go- 
vernment only, the impossibility of ]>rcvcnt- 
ing the entrance of iiidivi<luals into the interior 
is obvious, and the consequences have been 
fully established, by the evidence bcl’ore the 
House and the Connnittce. 

The greatest, and perhaps the most obvious 
political loss, in the third place, w'ould be, that 
of dismembering the civil and commercial rela- 
tions by which the Britisli possessions arc, at pre- 
sent, maintained, and of ahenatingtlie ai/ac/iments 
find allegiance of the nnlivc milifary force ^ by 
which their territories have been acquired and 
are still preserved. The fullest evidence has 
l)ecn obtained of the cliaracter of tlie natives, 

the 
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the shnplicily of’ llieir habits, and tlicu' attach- 
menl to their usages ; and it has been an uiii- 
forni instruction to llie civil and military ser- 
t ants of tlie Coinpant, on no occasion toolFend 
against them. Whether the prejudices and 
the usages o)' tlie nati\es, or indeed oi’ any 
other peojile, accord with European, or rather 

t 

British, notions of ])ropru-ty, is not tlie ques- 
tion; lor among every people, and in every 
age, prejudices and usages have been found an 
over-mateb 1‘or reason, and frequently for 
morality. 

d'hc last political loss would be, what is 
s.bvious at liome ; — the loss of' an aiLviUanj ma-. 
fine, winch, in the hour of danger, has, on so 
many occasions, been an important adilitioii to 
our navy, and contributed to our national 
safety ; — the loss of cstahlishments, formed at the 
cxpence of many millions, ibr creating and 
preserving this marine -and the loss of a re- 
venue (amounting, at this time, to about 
^4,500,000) from the Company’s trade, col- 
lected with facility, and with moderate charges-. 

and 
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and it ,is yet to be ascertained, what compen- 
sation more than one hvndred thousand people 
must receive, who ajre either directly emplo) ed 
under the Company, or indirccily supported by 
the exports they send to India and to China, and 
by the sale of the imports they bring from both 
countries ; without saving any thing farther, 
than by a reference to the capital stock of the 
East-India Company, amomiting to the sum of 
twelve millions steiling, and subscribed for, 
in the year 17n^» on a reliance on the con- 
tinuance of the Company’s government and 
trade* 

Mr. Bruce next requested the attention 
of the Committee, to a few remarks on the 
sources qf the AppUcationsfor an Open Trade;-— * 
on the proposed Resolutions^ printed by order of 
the House, on the 22 A March 1813; — and on 
tkeEindence subsequently laid before the House, 
by the Company. 

The first source of these applications, as far 
as can be ascertained from facts, was a supposed 
increase qf Tonnage^ Exp(^ts» and Imports. It 

ba» 
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has been assumed as a fact, but without cither 
otimafe or evidence to support it, that the 
Open Trade to India, and subsequently to China, 
would rapidly tend to increase the tonnage to 
an Indefinite extent. It has not, however, 
t been even attemjJted to be shewn, cither by esti- 
niale or evidence, that the ships of tljc private 
merchants, of 350 tons, from the river Thames, 
and much less the ships from the Ont-ports, 
would equal the known tonnage of the Com- 
pany. That they would do so, is mere asser- 
tion, and assertion by classes of petitioners, 
■4 many of them inland, and none of them pre- 
stiming on any thing, but that the free trade, 
would extend their shipping to an immense 
amount. It has not, in tlie same manner, been 
attempted to be shewn, either by estimate or 
otherwise, wlrat the amount of the exports would 
be f for not a single new article has been specified 
as intended to be exported. In like manner, it 
has been asserted, that there would be a gi eat 
increase of the imports of Indian prodiu'c : but if 
Indian manufactures could be brought home, 

o ‘ and 
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and sold in fair competition with our home manu- 
factures, the free merchant and manufacturer 
would probably be soon as much at \ axiance 
with each other, as they arc now united against 
the East-lndia Company. 

Another source of these applications is, the , 
general tight of all British subjects to trade to 
all countries, subject to the British jxower, or 
connected, by Bic relations of amity, with 
Britain. 

Hud the territorial possessions of the (aan- 
pany been, like our ancient Nortli American 
Colonies, formed and maintained for centuries, 
by the British CJovernmcnt, and tlcfended by 
the British arms, the general right of British 
subjects to trade to them would be undeniable j 
but the Indian possessions do not come under 
this description, for the ancient factories of 
the Company were purchased, or acquired, by 
cessions tfom the Native Powers, for valuable 
considerations. It is little more than half a 
century since the Inilian possessions were con- 
quered by the Company’s arras, and administered 


on 
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on tlie basis of the native governments, of which 
tliey were the professed subordinates ; and can 
an equal right be asserted by those, who have had 
no sliare in embarking either their property in 
a<'qiiiring such a territory, or risking their lives 
in preserving it, as by those who have actftally 
acquired and preserv'ed our Indian dominions ? 

On the proposed licsolutions, Mr. BruSe ob- 
served, that he must confine himself entirely to 
those which were laid before the House, on the 
iifid March, the alterations, or additions to which, 
he had only been possessed of, for a few hours ; 
atid then stated, that though the first Resolution 
proposed to continue the Company’s privileges, 
the exceptions to it, in the subsequent Resolu- 
tions, so weakened those privileges, as to render 
the exercise of them impracticable. Is it to 
be understood by “ the continuance of their ex- 
isting privileges f that the Company’s right of 
property to their ancient seats of trade, is to 

be admitted, and their claims to the territorial 
^ * 
acquisitions waved, as in former Acts, smd 

G 2 tiiat 
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that t|ie exceptions In the subsequent Rcsolu-* 
tious, referred to tlie trade only ? 

2. That though the exclusive trade in Tea 
is, by tlie second Resolution, to remain 
the Company, the other China expoits (nan- 
keens, raw-silks, &c.^ are not specified. 11“ 
the Open Traders are to be allowed to pass the 
Straits of Malacca to the Spice Islands, &c. the\' 
might then interfere, as has been slated, witJj the 
China trade, and thus not only ail kinds of Ciiina 
exports, but even Tea, by illicit connections, 
between the Eastern Islands and the coasts of 
China, might become part of their homeward 
assortments, and thus most materially dimhusl: 
the Company’s sales, for home consumption, and 
the re-export of tliat valuable article; and it is 
reinai'kablc, that no provision is made, in any 
of the Resolutions, for the same open sales and 
public competition at the Out-])orts, whith have 
been carried on, with much benefit to the 
Public, by the East- India Company ; nor is it 
specified, whether the usual exports from Eng- 
land 
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land to Cliina, and from India to Clyna^ are to 
be, us at this time, exclusively carried on by the 
Company, or not. Can any secui'ity be given, 
that the Open Traders, if they are allowed to 
enter the China Seas, will not purchase Banca 
tin, at a chca])er rate than they can cany out the 
tin of Cornwall ? Is it to be a provision, that they 
are to export Devonshire Long Ells, even at a 
loss ; or is that export to be given up ? and is 
there any security, that the Open Traders will 
return to Britain, and not go to North Amei ica, 
Spanish America, or even to ports in Europ<^ 
where they may sell both ship and cargo ? 

3. That the exception, in the third Resohv 

tion, which open the trade to India to such 

ports as have 'vrarehouses, voct-docks, or basins^ 

or may vohi7iteer the building of them, certainly' 

renders the imports of Xhe Company, from Ii> 

dia, less, by the proportion or quantity which the 

* 

Open Traders may import to the Out-ports j and 
if the capital stock of the Company is proposed 
to be employed in this trade, it will makfe the 

returns 
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returns inadequate to pay, even the existing di* 
vidend on it. 

4. That the Appropriations of the Territorial 
Revenues in India, by the fourth Resolu- 
tion, ( viz. to the payment of the civil and 
military“ establishments in India, and in- 
terest on the Indian debt) can leave but a small 
surplus, either for investment, or for remittances 
to China. Is it intended that the. Company 
are to keen \ip their commercial establish- 
ments in India, when the commerce is to be di- 
vided between them and the Open Traders ? If 
so, the proportion of trade which they arc to 
carry on in India, and the China trade, would be 
liable to the same charges, as at this time; though 
the whole now yields to the Proprietors, little 
more than the legal interest of money in Eng- 
land. 

5, That the Appropriations oj' the Commercial 
Profits in England^ hy the fifth and sixth Resolu- 
tions (viz. to the payment of bills of exchange, 
debts, interest, comriiercial charges, dividend 
of ten and a half per cent; on the capital stock, 

and 
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and reduction of tlie IndiaTn Debt, and Bond 
Debt in England) seem to be utterly Impractica- 
ble, It cannot be expected, that the Company 
can pay even their commercial charges in Eng- 
land, amounting to above Xl90,000 per annum, 
(including X-‘^,000 per annum to tlic Commis- 
sioners for the AflFairs of India) ai\d the dividend 
ol‘ ten and a half per cent, on their stock, from 
the crippled trade to India, and from the profits 
on tea only, to say nothing of the otlicr extensive 
appropriations; nor can Government supimse, 
that tlie India Proprietors, will feel tlieir stock 
to be safe, if it is to be employed in a com- 
merce so narrowed and so burdened ; for, if 
they do so, an ullimate, if not an immediate 
bankruptcy must be the result. 

Oth. That by the eighth Resolution, the 
CompatiV are to be farther Imited from grant- 
ing pensions and gratuities to nieritoiious and de- 
sert'ing officers, though this is the only mode 
they have left to them, of icwarding long and 
approved services. It need not be mentioned, 
fhat the Company have no honors to confer, but 

. only 
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ouly sucl) rewards as they may consider eminent 
services mky merit ; and if divested of this power, 
Uieir servants would be left, in many instances, 
friendless, or perhaps in distress. If a provi- 
sion of this description had formerly existed, the 
venerable Mr. Hastings, to whom may be as- 
cribed the preservation of the conquests of Lord 
Clive, and wh<r gave so impressive a j)roof 
at the bar, of talents and services, could not, in 
his own elegant language, “ have received that 
bounty from the Company, from which he 
now derived his subsistence.” 

7th. By the Act of 1793, the appointment 
of Governors and Commanders-in-chief was left- 
with the Company, as well as an express power 
of recall j but, by the ninth Resolution (March 
i^"2d 1813), though the appointment, nominally, 
is to remain with the Company, yet the King’s 
approbation is to be ^ven under the Sign Ma- 
nual, countersigned by the Piesident of the 
Board of Commissioners ; and it is not specified, 
that any power of recall, in case of mismanage- 
ment, is to be left to the Company: so that, in 

fact. 
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fact, a Con^e d*^Sre is to be issuedyto the 
Compafty to appoint, provided tlie King aiai 
the President approve; but widiout leaving to 
^le Company the selection of those persons Mvho, 
from long and faithful services, might be pie- 
sumed to be best qualified to fill those Situa- 
tions ; or the power of recalling tiiiose, who, in 
fact, were to be appointed independently of their 
choice, and whom they might find inadequate to 
the discharge of the first and most important 
duties. 

On the subject of the Evidence laid 
before tlie House, Mr. ^ruce observed, that 
thpi’gh he had attended tlie examination of the 
witnesses, both in tlie House, and in the Com- 
tnittee, every day, lie considei^d it to be im- 
practicsdjle to Ibitn a just opinion of the sub- 
iect, tfll the whole df tlie evitlence h^i^beea 
csompleted nor did he ixniceiv^ that even 
fche great Lord Chancellor Ba^ would have 
undertalcen to examine and decide on a body of 
syidencef consisting of nearly sik hundrai folio 
m a Ifew hpUr# all, therefore, that 

H ^ individual> 
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indjvidpi* like* iumself, oould attempt, was to 
state tlie following general facts, wlrich appeared 
to be established by this great body of evidence. 
— That the administration of the British Indian 
Provinces had, hitherto, proceeded on a system 
engrafted on the ancient native governments } 
and, from o the fixed character of the natives, 
had plrcserved the allegiance of our Indian sub- 
jects, and yielded a large and permanent re-^ 
venue. 

—That the regulations, which have hitlierto 
been adopted^, by tire Company, had prevented 
the indiscriminate intercourse or interference of 
British subjects, or of ^Europeans, in general, 
with the prejudices of the natives, in favor of 
their ancient opinions, usagt^, and manners, 
•—That, ft'Om tlm fixed character of the natives, 
particujUrly the Hindoos, the produce and ma- 
nufactures of India have been found equal tq^ 
tbdrw^tsandtbcir desires; and thiatthe climat^ 
and tl^t Ijabits, afibrdOd po prospect of ’an in- 
crease of demand British goods ; particulariy 

when iUms appeared, „that artists havo 

’settled 
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settled at tlic different Presidencies, and employ- 
ed native workmen, who can furnish the same 


articles at a cheaper rate than they can be 
imported from Britain ; and, in fact, that Bri- 
tish goods arc chiefly, if not exclusively, pur- 
^lased by the European inliabitants. 

' — That the export trade from GreafrBritain had 
^not only been equal to the demands in* India, 
but, in general, so far above them, that, in ma- 
ny cases, the Company, and their na\al oflicers, 
who carried out their little investments, freight 
free, and the Indian agents, were often obli- 
ged to sell the goods at and below piime cost. 

— Tliatthe imports from India had, hitherto, not- 
withstanding all the heavy duties imposed on 
them, been equal, not only to the home con- 
sumption, but to the demands for re-exportation, 
|though this branch of the fradfe, for reasons of 
State, had been materially injured by the «ea- 
tralit^ allowed to the Amcricatt traders. 

—-That the smuggling of bargop, by the Com- 
ptoy, on tlb© MBvidence of the first rej^nue 
eer8,*^asi ift^piraetieable, as there existed- 




temptation to make the atten^t j<«f-4hat 
gUng had been fiuther prevented, by the trade 
being t carried on in largo ships, with the safe- 
guards of tile Eastiindia docks and warehouses ; 
and that, from the lists of seizures, tiie smuggling 
had been chiefly detected in smaller articles, 
seized from tiie crews and passengers. 

-«That‘the vessels fifooi the Out-ports, of three 
huhdred and fifty tons, cither in the outward or 
homeward voyages, would have greater facility 
kt defrauding the revenue, by going to foreign 
ports to dispose oif their cargoes, to the preju- 

A 

dice of tile refexp(»:t trade, or by smuggling, 
in innumerable ways, into Great Britain ahd 
Ireland. 

—That, fimn the positive evidence of the Be- 
vesnue Officers of Customs and the smug- 

gling of Indian and China produce will encrease/ 
by dividing the trade between the river Thamc^ 
and, the Out^wrts, at which the revenue cannot' ^ 
be so elElCWl^y collected, as at tiie sales of th^ 
Bast-Indik Coiuiiauy. 
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Mr. Bmee cdndhided his obsftrvalio^, by aak- 
ingV whetlier it would be wise, in the prestJBt 
convulsed state of Europe, and of the world, and 
i« the actual state of the Britic^ resoutces and 
revenues, to interfere with such an old estaMish- 
ment, as tliat of the Ea&t-lndia Cottipany*; if so, 
it was surely contrary to the praetice of a na- 
tion, distingmikhed for wsting all its institutions 
on experience, leading to improvements, not on 
theories in politics, or speculations in trade. 
The last twenty years, he observed, had shewn 
enough of theory and s)’»ecu3ation, by the events 
which had desolated Europe *, and it would be a 
ilnost cruel event, indeed, while the insidious in-^ 
tcrfercnccs of foreigners have been unable to 
shake tlie foundations of our government, or of 
the institutions subordinate to it, if our own 
innovatiims should weaken the one, or destroy 
the othet. 

Supposing, however, that tht'se e\il forebo- 
dings should be realised, and that the Compftuy 
■should be dissolved, and their trade annihilated, 
tlie justice of the British Government will sure- 

ly 
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ly grant full indemnity to the East«India Com- 
pany, whose enterprize, conquests, and adminis- 
tration, have acquired and preserved the Indian 
empire ; and to the proprietors of tlie shipping 
and establishments which have been formed, at 
the expence of many millions, under the con- 
viction of the stability of the Company, and 
of the navigation of its ships and trade being 
confined to the river Thames. It would, to 
himself, be a melancholy refiection indeed, 
to have lived to see one political and financial 
error lose to the country its American Colo- 
nics, and to be convinced, that the proposed 
.Eesolutions, if passed into a law, in opposition 
to a most full and complete body of evidence, 
would, in a short time, probably lose its Indian 
Empire to Great Britain. 


THE END. 
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PROCEEDINGS, &c. 


EASTJNDIA HobsE; Stpt. 1, IMS. 

V 

A special General Court.of Proprietors of £ast> 
India stock was held this day, at the CcMBpatiy’s 
House, in Leadenhall<>Street, in conformity with 
diie request contained in a requisition, si||fiNed hy 
morethan nine Proprietors, which had been pre- 
sented to the. CJourt of Directors. 

The minutes of the last Coart (including’, 
amongst other ptnnts, the unanimotn vote oi 
thanks- from the Proprietary to the Directors, for 
l^ir mawearied exertions, during die negociation 
with His Majesty’s Ministers for ^tho renewal of 
Iht, Company’s Charter) having beenlWjisI-^ 

Use Chaimmn (Robert Thomtnai M. P,} 

that the present Cmiit wns specially ii^ 
eembled, in nmfbrroity with the wgdtten 
firm of more rhi« nine Phopiieto«|i 
sjtioii should be immediately 
‘might then proceed to biiujMsp,, 
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Mr.P*Moore* 


DEBATE AT THE [/Se;)^ Ij 

Tlie rcquisition, dated August 13, 1813, which 
was signed by Peter Moore, Esq. M.P. and a 
great number of most respectable Propiletors, 
w'as read accordingly. (Sec Appendix.) 

Mr. Peter Moore then rose and said, that, 
perhaps, he need not offer any apology for hav- 
ing, in conjunction with those honourable col- 
leagues, whose names had just been read to the 
Court, given the Proprietors the tremble of as- 
sembling at that period of the year } particularly 
as he found it necessary, in common with those 
honourable colleagues, to follow up the resolut 
tipns o/ the last Court, which bad that day bceni 
laid before them for confirmation. Considering 
this necessity, and also the propriety of revising 
their different establishments, in making such al- 
terations, as the means placed in their hands, by 
the renewal of their Charter, would permit, he 
had been anxious for the assembling of the pre-t 
sent Court. lie was sure that he could eauiy 
call to the recollection of the Proprietors, the en- 
thusiastic approbation with which, during ^ 
lafe negociation, the conduct of the Court of 
liirectors had been received j and particularly by 
those persons who had the best opportunities of 
witnessing jt j, it, therefore, had struck him, as 
his duty,, feeling the share he took in. the House 
of Commons, in reyiMBg the establishment of the 
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Boafdof Commissioners, to pursue that pjfnciple Mr.P.Moorft, 
which he there professed, and on which he had 
acted, by extending it to the Court of Directors, 
whose services could not be too highly prized, 
nor too liberally Applause.) — Hav- 

ing felt this, as he still did, he hoped it would be 
received as an apology, for his not having, con- 
formably with the usual courtesy, communicated 
to the Court of Directors, the resolution wh*ch he 
meant to propose relative to that body. In not 
having made the resolution known, he was guided 
entirely by motives of delicacy, not by those of 
disrespect. But, still retaining those feelings and 
.sentiments which he expressed at a former 
Cdutt, he hoped he should be excused for fol- 
lowing them up in the best manner which his 
abilities would allow him. In renewing their 
Charter, every man wished to see, as distinctly as 
possible, the whole powers, privileges, and pos- 
sessions, of the Company j and it was necessary 
to look up to them as to the standard, front 
whence every thing was to ’flow hereafter : and 
hfe thought the first object to be contemplated 
was to embody the gratitude they had already 
felt and expressed, by using these privileges and 
possessions, as the soufde of reinuneratibn to 
those, who had so ably supported their commer- 
cial interests; Who had nobly foUght their 
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.P.Moore. battled, ; who had wistly conducted their poli- 
tical affairs ; to those who were the pride of this 
institution, and the envy of others! It was in 
vain, as he had stated at the last Court, to hope 
for a succession of men, like thoss who had so 
recently supported their rights, with dignity and 
success, in another place, if their zeal, their ex- 
ertions, th^iir abilities, were not gratefully and 
libera'lly recollected by the Proprietors. At that 
Court, it wr^s proposed to give votes of thanks 
to particular individuals, who were supposed to 
have rendered themselves eminently conspicuous 
in the course of the negociation : but, in answer 
to that suggestion, it was said, that it would be 
a very invidious thing for the Court of Proprietors, 
who were indebted to all, to make any selection j 
and that, if any distinction were to be made, it 
w'ould be much better that it should originate 
with the Directors themselves, who might pro- 
ceed in any manner they deemed most proper. 
On this account, many votes of thanks, which 
would otherwise Have been proposed, were not 
brought forward. Fully appro^ting of the con- 
duct of the Court of Directors, and sincerely 
thanking them for the course they had pursued, 
he was desirous of encouraging that independant 
spirit and those honourable principles, which had 
been manifested in a long struggle for the rights 
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of ihe Company, by something more so!'6 and Mr.P.Moote 
substantial than a mere vote of thanks ; although 
he by no means meant to depreciate that honour. 

Anxious for the prosperity of the Company, he ‘ 
wished to place those who then were, and would 
hereafter be, their trustees, in an independent 
situation j he wished to grant them a remune- 
ration commensurate with the greatness of their 
responsibility, and worthy the dignity ef the 
honourable office they were called on to fill. 

This was the scope and view embraced by one of 
his resolutions ; and he trusted it was of suffi- 
cient importance to justify him and his friends, in 
the liberty they had taken, of calling the Pro- 
prietors together at that unusual period. His 
other proposition related to the Proprietors in 
general. This proposition, though he had placed • 
it last in point of order, should be offered the first 
for their consideration. Before he stated what it 
was, in precise terms, it would be necessary to exa- 
mine the situation of the Company ; to point out 
the services they had rendered to the country ; and 
to see what benefits they had themselves derived. 

By the capital of the Proprietors, fresh strength 
and fresh resources had been added to the ordi- 
nary powers of the state; by their operations, 
and by their money, what he should ever call 
wr/d, had' been obtained for .the. Em- 
pire. he would repeat it, by the admirable 
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iJr.P.Mopre. mahagjttlent of the Company’s affairs, for a long 
series of yeare, a second world had been given to 
the Empire, without costing the parent state a sin- 
gle shilling 1 — (Applause . had been done 
Solely by the East-lndia Company— this was en- 
tirely their work — ^for, as be had stated elsewhere, 
their plans had never been interfered with by any 
other power, without an evident deterioration ! 
Under such circumstances they were surely en. 
titled to some advantages beyond those which the 
act of parliament gave them. And here he par- 
ticularly alluded to an exoneration from the pay- 
ment of property tax on their dividends ; a point 
which, on every principle of justice, he conceived 
ought to be given up, as it formed a very great 
drawback on the moderate profits derived from 
that capital, which had operated in such wonderful 
effects for the country in general. He was aware 
that former applications for this purpose had 
failed ; but the circumstances in which they were 
at present placed, might give to another applica- 
tion a weight and an influence, which those, here- 
tofore made, did not possess. An idea had gone 
abroad, tjiat it was in the power of their own 
Trustees (the Court of Directors) to take this bur- 
den off the Proprietors, by discharging it froth 
their contingent funds. This, however, was a 
mistake, and he was sorry for it j because, Jib 
k was convinced, if such a power eitisted.w'ith their 
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Trustees, they would, at once, have that Mr.P.Moort.' 
which would have been a common boon to the 
Proprietary at large. To effect this purpose, he 
had, at two General Courts, moved resolutions, 
that His Majesty’s Ministers should b^applied to 
on the subject. These resolutions were carried, 
and the applications were made ; but, unfortu- 
nately, they were answered in the negative. In*, 
dependent of these applications, three others*, he 
believed, were made by the Court of Directors, 
without the knowledge of their constituents, 
which had precisely the same effect. Standing 
on the ground of a great public body, which was 
hourly wealth into the coffers of the 

nation, '^ whose means the country received a 
conlmual influx of property, which added sub- 
stantially to its resources j by whose exertions, 
a large empire had been acquired, without, as 
he had contended, and should ever contend, the 
State having contributed at all to procure such 
pre-eminent advantages ; they should, he thought, 
in justice, have received a differe^it answer ; and 
the property tax, to procure a remission of which 
was tbe object of this resolution, should not have 
been insisted upon.*— f 
He would now beg leave to state tp the Court, 
as a justification of the line he was then ppr- 
suing, with reference to the Court of Direetpfs, 
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Mr.P.Moore, that 'ihe principal was not a new one ; for 
when it was formerly proposed to augment 
the establishment of the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, it was observed, that the altera- 
tion was n%, longer applicable to any particular 
sct,of persons, but was rendered necessary for the 
dignity of the situation. And, in his opinion, 
.they ought to exercise, with reference to the 
Court of Directors, the scif-same principi^n which 
had been acted upon in another piace, with re- 
spect to the Beard of Commissioners. The esta- 
blishment of that Board bad progressively in- 
creased with the augmented resources of the In- ' 
diaii empire, which the Company had obtained, 
and the controul of which w-as vested in the 
Commissioners. It commenced with an hw-ur- 
ab!o superintendant, who, being a sinecure offi- , 
ccr of State (be believed the second paymaster) 
was to receive no remuneration, as he had no- 
thing else to do, but to amuse liiioseif wdth li^e 
performance of those duties connected with ' 
tlie controul of Indian affairs. The establish- 
ment subservient to him, however, was paid,' 
^ 5000 per annum, which was a very handsome 
renameration. In ]7t'S, when the Charter was, 
renewed, the charge was increased tOoflGjOOO. 

A siiort time ago, another augmentation took 
place, by construction rather than otherwise. j 
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and, at the present moment, the expense was 
<£‘26, year. When this last rise was about 
to takf^lace, it was stated in the House of Com- 
mons, by an honourable gentleman, who had 
filled the situation of advocate-general in India, 
and whom he should be glad to see in ‘that 
Court, that the proposed sum was ,too large. 
But, on better recollection, he clianged his jnind, 
and acccdei! promptly to the amimdment which 
he (Mr. Moore) had the honour to propose. 
The Court of Directors battled for every rinliing 
of the augmentation, meaning to allow every 
thing coiihi-steiit with the dignity of the situation. 
It was at first proposed to give £25,000 ; but it 
was stated by an honourable Member of the 
Board of Controul, who happened to sit near 
him (Mr. Moore) in the House, that there would 
then be a deficiency ot ^£400 a year, and that an 
additional ^1000 would set the business at rest 
or ever : he had, therefore, agreed to the in- 
crease ; observing, “ I think .you are moderate, 
“ because the alter.'ition in the circumstances of 
“ the Company will require more attention than 
“ you are aware of.” He was willing at the 
time to ha\e granted £30,000-, but the state of 
the House did not allow him to make the propo- 
sition, and .£26,000 was finally agreed to. He 
stated these circumstances to shew, that the prin- 


Mr.P.Moore. 
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'SiIr.P.Moore. cjpio, fie was then acting on, had not originated in 
that Court, but that it was one which he had 
supported in another place, and which he thought 
it necessary to followup. He was sure, when he i 
reverted to the conduct of their Executive Trust, 
which had been so highly, sO' generally, and so 
deservedly applauded ; when he referred to their 
tranjcendant services, to their integrity and abi- 
lity; when he called to mind all those lively 
impressions of respect and esteem, which the 
Proprietors must entertain for their honourable 
zeal and unrivalled talents, and then compared 
the remuneration received by them with what was 
given to the clerks acting under the Board of 
Controul, the Court must at once see, that it was 
necessary for them to revise their establishment ; 
they must immediately feel, that what might have 
been very proper twenty or thirty years ago, was 
not at ail suited to the circumstances of the pre- 
sent day ! As a new order of things was now ^ 
begun, he thoughi it a very proper time to com- 
jiience that revision of their establishments, which 
might, both at the present time, and hereafter, 
insure to the Company a constant succession of 
talent. I n making this observation, he meant no ^ 
allusion to the gentlemen behind the bar, with 
whom he had had no communication on the sub- 
ject; but he referred to those individuals who might 
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hereafter be induced to offer tbemselve's; and Mr.P.Moor^ 
sure he was, that .£300 per annum was totally 
Unfit to be offered to men of ability, and of ex- 
tensiv^e business, as an adequate remuneration for 
their services, in the arduous situation of Directors. 

( Applause.) * 

The first resolution which he should lay be- 
fore the Court related solely to the dividends 
which they .received ; and he did think that 
the honour and justice of the nation would 
still be exerted in behalf of the Proprietors of 
East India stock, by whose capital such trans- 
cendant services had been performed — services 
which demanded the gratitude of the country.— 

Under the Act of Parliament, their 
dividend could not be enlarged. It was limited ; 
but it was his great object, that, fixed as it was 
at 10 per cent., that profit should be freed from 
any drawback. If he could induce the Court to 
assist him, he wished their Directors to be in- 
structed to call on His Majesty’s Ministers to 
give up that drawback, the Property Tax,’ in 
future. Their profits had been much spoken of; 
but let them look to other establishments, and 
contrast the advantages. While iheir capital 
was hourly adding to the resources of the country, 
they, the Proprietors of India stock, had been 
constantly falling short ; but the dividends of 

c 2 
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IWr.P.Moore. corporate bodies, whose capital had been dor- 
mant and quiescent in the empire, were rapidly 
increasing. He would instance the Bank of 
Kngland. They had it in evidence before the 
House of Commons, that the capital stock of the 
Bank of England had been doubled ; that the 
dividends had been doubled ; and that millions 
more jthan the capital stock had been distributed 
amongst the Company in bonuses of one sort or 
anotlier. But the Pioprictors of Finst India stock 
(not those who liad bought in lately under the 
gloomy aspect of the Company’s affairs, but indi- 
viduals who had purchased when the scene was 
very different) were not receiving 5 per cent, for 
thof capital. The difficulty might now be stated, 
as it was in former times, that there was no fund 
from which the drawback could be paid. He 
should be cxiremciy soiry to hear such an obser- 
vation at this period, knowing, as he did, the im- 
mense resources and vast wealth of their Indian 
Empire ; which the State owed entirely to 
their skilful management. Whatever the pro- 
])etty tax on their dividends might amount to, 
it ought to be procured by the single dash of 
a pen, authorizing improvements in any one 
quarter of India. Those who knew what the 
value of that country was, what it was capa- 
ble of, and what it ought to do, would agree 
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with him, as to the ease with ■which the amount Mr,P.Mooi^ 
of the property tax might be paid. Jf, then fore, 
there was no fund to exempt their dividend of 
10 per cent, from this drawback, he should de- 
spair indeed ; not that he should look upon the 
country as destitute of the means, but because he 
must conclude, that those wdio had the superin- 
tcndance of their in.iian empire, knew not how 
to apply them. He would now read his first 
resolution — “ 1 hat this Court having duly con- 
“ sidered the conditions imposed by the L.'gisia- 
“ ture, in the recent renewal of the Charter ‘of 
the East-India Com[)any, and deeply impressed 
“ with the commercial advaqtages, the great and 
constant influx of wealth, and vast political im- 
“ portance derived hy the nation at large from 
“ the possessions of the East India Company, 
and justly considering these circumstances, es- 
“ pecially under the concessions now granted to 
“ the whole British commercial world by the re- 
gulations above referred to, are decidedly ot 
“ opinion, that the Company possesses the 
“ strongest possible claim on the justice and gra- 
titude of their country, and under this impres- 
“ sion, that the compensation allovved them for 
‘f the employment of their capital, by which all 
these advantages have been obtained, and a. ti 
‘f preserved, should at least be free from any di- 
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iHr.P.Moore. “ minution of its moderate amount; this Court 
“ do most earnestly recommend it to the Court 
“ of Directors again to apply to His Majesty’s 
“ Ministers and to the Board of Commissioners 
“ for the Affairs of India, to give their sanction to 
“ such measures as shall be competent to autho- 
“ rise the propertyTax on the dividends of the 
*' capital stock, to be charged on those territorial 
** revenues which the said capital stock has ex- 
“ clusively acquired, and to defray the amount as 
“ an ordinary outgoing of the Company.”— This 
proposition, he thought, was so very reasonable, 
that Ministers ought to comply with it, particu- 
larly when they cop Id take the amount, which 
they would be called upon to give up, by remit- 
ting the property tax, out of auy corner of that 
vast empire which the Company had gained, in 
the way which appeared to them most congenial 
with the interests of the country at large. With 
the resources of those territories at their com- 
mand (which had already shovelled such immense 
wealth into the treasury of the State) if proper 
care were taken, Ministers might not fear mil- 
lions of debt; they had, within their power, an 
engine which would produce whatever sums the 
necessity of the country might require. This was 
one of those boons, which, now the Charter was 
renewed, and there was no likelihood of an in- 
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crease of dividends, would, he hoped, be con- Mr.P.MooM^ 
ceded to them. Such was the nature of his first 
resolution j which he would now hand up to be 
read in the ordinary way. 

The resolution was then read. 

Mr. Samuel Dixon hoped that all the reso- Mr. S. Dixon, 
lotions intended to be submitted to the Court, 
would be read, before the question v/as put on the 
first. 

Mr. Plumer was desirous of complying with Mr. Plutner,. 
the pleasure of the Court ; and, if it were deter- 
mined that ail the resolutions should be read, be- 
fore the first was put from the Chair, he would 
abstain from addressing the Proprietors at that 
moment . — (Cries of no! no !) — Conceiving that 
that was not the case, he would proceed to second 
the motion j and, in doing so, he should take the 
liberty of touching on the subject which had been 
brought under the consideration of the Court. 

However, before he entered on that subject, he 
felt'it his duty to apologize to the Court, that so 
young a man, and so small a proprietor as he was, 
should, on such an important occasion, request 
their attention. But, trusting to their indulgence, 
and, conscious of the purity of those feelings and 
principles, which had induced him to stand for- 
ward, he now ventured to address them. He 
had an opportunity of communicating with his 
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Plamer. honourable friend (Mr. Moore) on the subject of 
the resolutions which had been brought forward, 
at the last Court. He then felt it- a most desi- 
rable office to undertake that, which he was then 
about to perform ; although, at the same time, he 
waSt perfectly aware of its difficulty j still, how- 
ever, he would execute the task in the best 
manner which his ability would admit. Being 
incapable of separating a view of the interests of 
the East-India Company from those of the whole 
British Empire, it was on that ground that he was 
anxious to submit to the Court the observa- 
tions hc' was about to make. Whoever had taken 
into consideration the events of the last twenty 
years, and they were of too great a magnitude to 
be overlooked, must perceive, that the immense 
resources con manding situation which this 
country had attauied, was almost entirely owing 
to its commercial advantages. They had seen 
the states of the world plunged into ruinous hos- 
tilities against each other; they had witnessed a 
revolutionary war, the effects of which humanity 
would never cease to deplore, and the termina- 
tion of which it was impossible to foresee. They 
had beheld Monarchs hurled from their thrones, 
and Usurpers, vaulting over the ruins of justice 
and liberty, into their places ; but, in the jiidst 
ot these calamitous scenes, in the midnt nf fhese 
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I orilous time':, tlicy had beheld tl;e IJidba Em- Mr.rioranjer 
{>ire progressively flouilshing ! Me Itoped, how- 
ever, that Europe was on the cve of being fVeed 
from the miseries which he had described i The 
spirit of indepcn.-.loncc was now awah- m- 1 o:i 
the tontinent, and i; the stniggic f-T freedoin 
were successfii!, il e great prrdse w'as due to this 
country, wliero the hamc of liberty diad never 
ceased to slow; where tiie great lesson of* forti- 
tilde and [ler-ovcrance iiad been tauglit to the 
surrounding nations; who now seemed deter- 
mined to assert their right;: ! "When they consi- 
dered tliat llu* revenoe of t' is rountry, before the 
French revolution, was annu .11/ not more than 
, 1 5 or 1 6,000,0'JO, and cniUrastcd it with the 
present amount, which was upwards of 
^100,000,000; wln-n they looked to ihi; im- 
mense magnitude, of oui resources, by sea and land ; 
the mind naturally imiuireu by what cause so 
great an alteration l.ad been effected ? d o what 
could it be attributed, but to the cxlent of our 
commerce ? And, when the commercial esta- 
blishments of Great Britain were examiued, it 
could not be doubted, that the heart’s blood of 
those establishments was, in a very great degree, 
nourished by the East-India Company ! — { Ap- 
fimse.) — The beginning of that Company was 
extremely small and inconsiderable : but wisd jin 
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.Plummer marke'nts origin ; and the same intelligence and 
ability which guided its first operations, con- 
tinued to dirc*ct its affairs, till, at length, it ob- 
tained a respectable character in the eyes of 
Europe ' At that time, however, they were fiot 
paramount; they did not hold the situation in 
which they now appeared ! Commerce W'as then 
their sole object ! They were confined to a small 
numb&r of individuals, carrying on trade with a 
capital, considerably less than that which was now 
employed by many eminent merchants. But that 
stream, which was then so shallow and confined, 
had, by the exertions and enterprise of till Com- 
pany, become a mighty river, ilowing over the 
glf)be, and dispersing plenty and fertility wher- 
i ver its course was directed ! The idea of such 
an extended commerca originated with the Com- 
pany! — By their persevering wisdom it was given 
to the rountry 1 That commerce could no.t be 
eau ed on by the usual and ordinary means. It 
was not open to mere adventurers ; it could not 
l)c achieved by common e.xertions : those commer- 
cial plans which ha<i long been pursued, were 
useless here. In other cases, new plans would 
have been unnecessary; but here they were in- 
dispcnsible. If they proceeded in the investi- 
gation, from the commencement of the Company 
Clown to the late necociation for the renewal of 
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their Charter, they would find, that no ^body in Mr.Plummw. 
the Empire, he would say, no part of the Empire, 
had contributed so much to the strength, the 
greatness, and the glory of the state, as the East- 
India Company had done ! They would find, 
that, by them an Empire had been obtained tor 
the nation, greater in extent than all the other 
conquests which had I^een achieved ; tmd greater 
in its commerce, so far as that commerce was 
legitimately and fairly carried on, than all our 
other possessions ! 'I'he government of that 
Empire was admirable. Instead of being tyrants 
and o^ressors, the happiness of the people was 
completely secured under their beneficent sway ! 

Nothing could be conceived more unlike the 
conquests of those monarchs, whose tyranny his- 
tory had handed dowm to them, Ilian the situation 
of the inhabitants of India, under the Company’;; 
government ! It was not necessary lor him to 
dilate farther on this topic. It was allowed, even 
by the enemies of the Company, that the Inaiaa 
Empire had been brought* to wonderful per- 
fection. To what, then, were they to attribute 
such pleasing results ? In most countries, indeed 
in every country, the success which attended its 
measures, both with respect to foreign aad do- 
*Wiestic policy, might fairly be traced to the wis- 
dom an^ good conduct of its executive govern- 

D 2 
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;}|r.P]ummei, ment.^ The executive government vpho directed 
the Company’s affairs, and under whose auspices 
so much good had been effected, he had then. the 
honour ot seeing before luui. Their predecessors 
had first formed those salutary and compreiien- 
sive plans, which the Comoany afterwards called 
upon tliem to cany into ciFccf. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was, that they hau become wealthy, 
prosj'-tfrous, and powerful ! I'he subject, at pre- 
sent under consideration, branched into two dis- 
tinct points. The fust respected the East-Iudia 
Troprictors at larvc, as tlie (»bject of it was to 
exempi; them from the peyineut ol' the Property 
Taxon their dividends; the second was a propo- 
sition which related solely to (he Court of Direc- 
tv/rs. As tiie resolution then before the Couit, 
was that wiiich respected their dividend, he 
would, in tile lit ,t iiutunce, confine himself to 
that point ; but, he hoped lie should be after- 
wards allowed to make a few observations on (he 
second proposition. He thought, then, he might 
assume this broad ahd extensive principle, which 
Ministers had always acknowledged in ihcaryt 
though not in practice, that whenever any insti- 
tution was formed, such, for instance, as the Bank 
ol Epgland, or any other body, of which this 
country boasted so many, eminent for their weah# 
and greatness, there was a sort of tacit contfact 
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between the Government and the persons thus Mr.Plumnjer. 
])crmitted to join together for particular pur- 
poses, that a certain part of the profits should be 
allowed to remain with those, whose capital, in- 
dustry, and enterprize, W’ere the means of pro- 
ducing the whole. The question, therefore, with 
reference to the Company in the present instance, 
was this: — “ Arc the advantages conferred by 
“ the Company on the nation at large, ofi such 
“ extent and description as to justify the demand 
“ of exempting their dividend from the pay- 
“ incnt of property tax f” Or, perhap.'-', ra- 
ther, “ Whether a tax, so levied, no matter what 
“ its amount, is not an anomaly in Legislature ?” 

He certainly considered it as an anomaly. And 
every gentlemen must feel that there was a great 
degree of fallacy in saying to tire Company, 

“ You shall divide so much,” and afterwards 
turning round and taking'part of that profit from 
them, which they had been given to understand 
was to remain undiminished. He assumed this 
principle in the case ofa provrsional tax, which was 
liable to constant fluctuations. If a deduction of 
ten per cent, were made from their dividend, w'hat 
was to prevent the same principle from being car- 
ried to 20 , 30 , 40 , or even 50 per cent. ? Surely, 

Siere would be no justice in such a proceeding, 
and yet, by a parity of reasoning, the tax might 
be rais»d*from 10 to 50 per cent. Iftheprin- 
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.Mr, Plummer, ciple \yere admitted in one case, it could not be 
opj)osed in the other. 

Without entering into all the circumstances of 
the late negociation ; without minutely detailing 
the alterations which had been made in the Com- 
pany’s system, — alterations which had occasioned 
aver, considerable difference of opinion, but on 
which his hwn sentiments ever remained unchang- 
edjhaving always considered the documents w'hich 
proceeded from the Court of Directors as conclu- 
sive evidence on the subject, — be should state, most 
positively, what was even admitted by Ministers 
themselves, that a great concession of commercial 
privileges had been granted to the people at 
Jarg.'. itj therefore, there was any one period, 
which, more than another, demanded the exer- 
cise of justice towards them, it was the present, 
when they had given up that w'hich was worth 
so much. If they were even convinced that their 
dividend would remain at its present rate, Ije 
thought that tiiis boon ought to be granted j but 
110 person could stale with certainly, that it would 
so remain. The concessions to which he had 
alluded miglit occasion a very material differ- 
ence ; but whatever the amount of their divt- 
<!c!id v.as, it ought not to suffer any diminution 
hy the payment of the Property ' Tax. 'Phe 
C.orni)auy did not demand that the expense 
should be deirayed out of the trcasuiwff Great 
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Britain ; they diti not desire that it shoyhi be Mr.Plutamsr. 
advanced c ’( of her resources.; they only re- 
quested lhal, h the means oi dv,fr.ivinfj it should 
fairly be found to e>;isl then tiiat it should be taken 
out of lltcir ov. n !V)<:kct>; that it diould be sub- 
tractod fiom that levermc, wliich they had ^tro- 
turcil by tht ii otvii capital : !i'’ thercfarc hoped, 
that the Dircc'o.'s would exert their inilLfcnce with 
Ills Majesty’s Mini .ters, in the htrongest manner, 
tor the purpose ol inducing thiuii toconquy with the 
application. lie trusted fliat they would enforce 
the request, not only l»y abJract reasoning, but 
that they would point out how desirable it w'as, 
on eveiy principle of justice, that such an ar- 
rangement should take jd,;cc, now that the Coni- 
pa:ry had given up so many valuable privileges 
to the empire in general. As to tlie existence of 
a sufficient fund tor the purposi’, no per on who 
looked to the rcsuuiccs of India could doubt it. 
lie knew a dvbt had been conti.ic'lod thoic j hut 
it w.as notliii g when cou.paie.i with the means 
which could be appropriated ’to its liquidation: 
let gentlemen only consider the extent and value 
of those acquisitions which had resulted in i..di-i 
from the expenditure in question compared with 
our other acquisitions, and the relative increase ot 
the national debt at home dudng the same period, 
and he tlinngl.t the balance would bo de’cidedly 
in favou*ol Indian warlare compared with Indian 
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Mt, Plummer, ,Ir! short, looking at the subject in every 

pciint of \ ieu’, he c<juld perceive no good reason to 
induce Ills Majesty’s Ministers to deny the con- 
cession now deniandcd ; a concession most just 
and moderate. lie hoped it would be granted 
with such alacrity, as would almost spare the 
Court of Directors even the trouble of asking for 
it. His hbnourable friend, he trusted, would not 
only ‘ue justified in bringing forward the motion; 
but that the Proprietors, on this, as on many 
former occasions, would feel iheiuselvcs obliged 
to him for having su’jmitted the proposition. It 
was in the knowledge of Ills ironourablc friend, 
that a supplementary, or explanatory act of par- 
liament must yet be passed on the subject of llie 
Com[)any’s Charter ; therefore, it was more par- 
tieuiaily iK'Ccssa:y that the motion should be ira- 
iredi::;' ly hroughi ioiward; because, if they were 
sueccssKil in the application, a provision on the 
subject might be incorporated with the supplc- 
ineutaiy Bdl, instead of having recourse to a 

i.Vc' I ) H »‘il Id C I i C t * i I C' I ! 

Mr. I'!:i!;inicr then shortly adverted to the pro- 
position for Increasing the salaries of the Direc- 
tor.'-. This, he contended, was liot only right, 
t;om a feeling of gratitude, hut no less so from a 
})rinci[)!e oi abstract justice. It was a ihcorctical 
piinripie which should never be deviated from in 
priiciue, that a lull remuneratior, ap ^adequate 
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provision should be granted to the Executive Mf-Wfina- 
Body. He would not occUpy the attention of 
the Court longer upon this point, wliich, as well 
as the other, he hoped vvould bb unanimously 
agreed fo. 

Mr. Samuel Dixon said, he could not plead’j Mr.S.Dljion 
though he wished he could do so, that he was' a 
young man ; but certainly he was hot in the habit 
of speaking in that Court, and, therefore, he had 
a fair claim on their indulgence. He did not 
mean to give any offence to his whrthy friend, 
who had just spoken ; but he hoped he would ex* 
case him if he said, that though he' had made a 
very ingenious speech, yet nine tenths of it had 
nothing whatever to do with fhe subject before 
the Court. It vvas a very pretty speech, and very 
well delivered ; ’but it did not bear on the ques- 
tion upon which the Proprietors were to decide. 

He never recollected to have seen anji^ thing bet- 
ter mahaged than the business of that day. A 
vote of increased emolument to the Directors was 
preceded by a vote tending to increase the profits 
of the Proprietors. Of course, it^ by the exertions 
of the directors, the dividend was increased to 10 
and ^ per cent, a step would be gained , which 
naturally called' for ain addition to the salaries of 
those who cohducted their affairs. In that man- 
ner he interpreted the transa'btion. But he^wtis 
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Jifc.S.Dfxon> exceecjingly anxious to be instructed on one 
point, which the two gentlemen who had spoken 
appeared to have omitted. They had said a great 
deal about the wealth which, by the exertions of 
the Company, had been poured into the coffers of 
this country. Now he should be glad to know, 
notwithstanding all the benefits which the Eur- 
pire had* derived froqi the resources of India, 
notwithstanding all the riches which had been 
confined on the state, where any surplus cash, 
belonging either to the Company or the Govern- 
ment, was to be found ? He had not been accus- 
tomed to read much, but be remembered an ob- 
servation of one, who was allowed; to. be among 
the wisest, if he was not himself the very wisest 
of men, (he meant King Solomon) “ that there 
was a time for all things j” and, in bis estima- 
tion, a more injudicious, or a more irpproper 
time, coiiid*not have been selected for t^ , pre- 
sent motion. If he did not know the gentlemen 
by whom the proposition was supported, he 
could have hardly helietled they were in earnest, 
in bringing it forward, immediately after such 
statements had been made of the embarrassed 
situation of the Company’s affairs •, which proved, 
at once, the fallacy of pursuing the measure 
that had been recommended. If they wished 
to act as gentlemen would in their own imme- 
diate concerns, they ought to examine and satisfy 
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themselves perfectly that there were funds suffi- Mr.S:Di*(». 
cient to meet this proposed increase. Would 
any -individual in that Court cdl on his partner to 
share a greater profit than ordinary from his 
trade, unless he could lay before him a regular 
balance sheet, to justify the proposed dividejid ? 

Would (he gentlemen who heard him, support 
the character of prudent men, by acting on the 
probability of a surplus to arise from the Indian 
revenue, at some time or another ? If any honour- 
able Proprietor could shew that there was a 
quantity of surplus cash in hand, either from the 
territorial revenue of India, or from their com- 
mercial profits, up to that moment, and thereby 
prove that the proposition was a reasonable one, 
he would most heartily go along with him ; but, 
when he called on them to make out such a case, 
he believed he was placing before them a most 
difficult task indeed. They had been told, that 
His Majesty’s Ministers had been already applied 
io, three or four times, on this very subject. Now 
what, in God’s name, hb would ask, had been 
advanced that day, to induce or give a reasonable 
cadse of hope, that His Majesty’s Ministers 
vvould now grant their consent, more than they 
had’ formerly done. He had nothing to guide 
him but a small share of common sen.se; but, as 
far as that enabled him to form a judgment, the 
* • E 2 
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Dixon, proposition appeared to him most unreasonable, 
and, therefore, not at all likely to succeed. View- 
ing it in that light, he would oppose it, even if 
be stood alone. 

It had been stated, and certainly there was but 
one opinion oothe subject, that the conduct of 
the gentlemen in the Direction was worthy of 
every praise which could be bestowed upon it ; 
but, ‘if they agreed to this increase of salary, 
would it rest with the persons who had deserved 
it ? Would it not go to those who had not con- 
tributed, in any degree, to support the rights of 
the Company, and who, therefore, had no claim 
upon them?— Dixon was here called to 
order, ns the second proposition, to which he was 
speaking, was not that before the Court.)— Ih cer- 
tainly should not have taken the liberty of dis- 
cussing that question, if the worthy gentleman, 
who seconded the motion, had not, in the latter 
end of his speech, mixed up the two subjects. 
Before he sat down, he had a request to make of 
the gentlemen behind the bar, which was by no 
means an unreasonable one. He should be glad 
to know, whether the proposition for an increase 
of salary had been laid before the Court of Di- 
rectors ? and if so, whether it had received' the 
sanction of the whole, or of any part of the Court?. 
He hoped, if it had come to the knowledge of 
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the Court of Directors, that any gentlenpen who Mr.S.Din». 
had refused their consent to what was proposed, 
would stand forward and avow their sentiments. 

'But he had a much better opinion of the gentle- 
men, whom he then saw in their places, than to 
suppose that they could be induced, by the paltry 
consideration of two or three hundred pounds, to 
give their sanction to such a measure. Me was 
sure that little pecuniary interests ilid not* weigh 
with the majority of the Directors. Whenever a 
fair statement of surplus .cash was laid before 
them, that Court would have it in their power to 
grant a just and proper remuneration to the pre- 
sent, and to future Directors, and, when that time 
arrived, they would not be found slow in acting. 

But he could not agree that the present was the 
proper moment for making such provision. He 
should not, he believed, be singular in that opi- 
nion ; and, therefore, it would be more pleasing 
to him, if the proposition were withdrawn, than 
that it should be met by a negative. 

The Chairman, in answer to the question of The C bit - 
Mr. Dixon, stated, that the honourable gentle. 
man who brought those propositions belore the 
Proprietary bad made no communication what- 
ever to the Court of Directors on the subject. 

Mr. P. Moore. So 1 stated in my opening Mr.p.Jloore, 
speech. 
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The Chairman said, that what he understood 
the honourable gentleman (Mr. Moore) to have 
observed in his speech, Was perfectly true and 
correct. When he took the chair that clay, he 
knew not what the intention of the honourable 
gentl^ipman was ; and he begged farther to state, 
that those individuals who appeared favourable 
to the honourable gentleman’s proposition, were 
all of them volunteers ; for no application had, or 
indeed could have been made to any of the Pro- 
prietors, either by him or his colleagues. 

Mr, Luskinglont M. P, was quite sure, that 
the worthy Proprietor (Mr. Dixonl would, on 
reflection, perceive the irregularity of the ques- 
tion which he had asked of the honourable 
Chairman. The proposition it conveyed went to 
fetter and bind the opinions of the Proprietors, 
who would be debarred from acting, unless the 
feelings and sentiments of the Directors were 
first ascertained But when they w’cre assembled 
by requisition, In a regular manner, his honour- 
able friend (Mi.P. Moore), or any other Pro- 
prietor, had a right to come forward with the 
proposition vihich had been submitted to them, 
without comotunicating his intentions to ’any 
person. In the present instance, he thouglit his 
honourable friend might claim additional merit, 
for having introduced the subject without at all 
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consultiag the Court of Directors. He was, Mr- 
however, rather indioed to complain that he had 
brought it fprwatd in ;^n unsporlsmanlike manner, 
as he had compelled -a number of gentlemen to 
come in from the country on a very parti^elar 
da> Still, he would not find fault with him •, be- 
cause, he thought, no better opportunity, could be 
selected for calling their attention to the services 
rendered to the Company by. the Court of -Direc- 
tors, than at the close of a long and severe struggle 
for their rig^s ; during the whole of which the 
conduct of the Executive Body had been marked 
by unabafing zeal and extraordinary ability. , At 
one time, apprehensions were entertained that the 
negociation would ternyinate fatdly for -the Com- 
pany.; and so, it undoubtedly would, had it not 
been for the sustaining wisdona of Parliament, 
which supported the honourable and enlightened 
views of the Directors, and prevented the voice 
of clamour from effecting the ruin of that system, 
which constituted the .stretigth and the power of 
India. — (Applause.) The Bold hand of innova- 
tion had been successfully resisted ; and the 
Charter which had been obtained, wss one, under 
wliich the pr^perity of all parties might be safely 
and firmly plated. They h^4 .pow to consider 
what was the ponduct ,pf those, , \yh,o^ mainly pb- 
^ined that Charter : and convinced, as they all 
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portion ©f his time ought to be devoted? Those Mr. Plart- 
who were thus^ituated, svhose attention was thus 
diverted from their own concerns, were entitled 
to public remuneration. And, he would ask, 
was £$00 per annum a just and fair remunera- 
tion ? For the best-founded reason, thd salary of 
offices, in various departments, had been aug- 
mented. And he was at a loss to corfceive why 
those gentlemen who had so skilfully combatted 
the arguments of their adversaries, should not be 
adequately provided for. 

The Rev. Mr. Thirlmll was extremely sorry 
to call the honourable gentleman to order. But 
he submitted to him, whether the business would 
not be greatly accelerated, if those who addressed 
the Court confined themselves to the point imme- 
diately before it. ITie other division of the sub- 
ject would certainly become a matter of very se- 
rious discussion, when it was regularly brought 
under their consideration, which would be the 
case, when the first resolution was disposed of. 

Mr. Lushington perfectly agreed that the course Mr. Luih* 
which the debate had taken was extremely irre- 
gular f because when his honourable friend had 
intrpduced his resolution, it was understood that' 
it should be discussed alone ; but all the gentle- 
men who addressed the Court, bad deviated from 
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that rule, which induced him to pursue the c.'£- 

T 

ample. ^ 

The Rev. Mr. Thirlwall admitted that irregula- 
rity had taken place, but the sooner it was cor- 
rected the better. I'he principle of qbsla prin- 
dpiis ought to be followed. * 

[A short discussion, as to the point of order, 
here took place. The result of which was, that 
the two propositions should be discussed sepa- 
rately. Mr. Lushington, in consequence, de- 
clined offering any farther observations till Mr. 
Moore had submitted his second resolution.] 
Mr.Lowndes. Mr. Lowndes said, it certainly struck him, that 
the two propositions were links of the same 
chain, and ought to be discussed together. Al- 
though there was no understanding between the 
gentlemen behind the bar and those before it, 
with respect to the subject matter of the resolu- 
tions, yet the one was evidently a corollary of the 
other. The ^firsl of September was indeed a 
most extraordinary day to assemble them toge- 
ther. The honourable gentleman (Mr. Rusljing- 
ton) seemed to think, in consequence, that his 
honourable friend (Mr. Moore) was not much of 
a sportsman. Now he thought that his honour- 
able friend was a sportsman, and a very successful 
one, though in a different field— the of cor- 
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ruplion. — (Laughter.) — He had no doubt, to use Bi&.Lown^, 
a couplet of Pope, somewhat altered, that his 
honourable friend came to the Court that day— 

To shoot corruption as it flies. 

And catch the manners living as they rise V* 

ITiis being the case, he thouglit thc,y were as- 
sembled on a better occasion, than if the,y had 
met to shoot a parcel of poor parti idgcs ; and, he 
thought they would be successful in their sport 
for 


Nil (ksperandum Moore duce. 

But though he' wished them success as to the 
property tax h.e could not agree witli the pro- 
posiHon respecting the Court of directors; he 
could not agree in the principle, to be found 
in The School for Scandal, which encouraged 
US " to be generoai before we were just and 
described Justice as an “ old, hobbling 

bel&am.” — It was their duly to conduct them- 
telves on a very diflbrent principle, and to 
recollect that they were then over head and ears 
in debt. Lfel that debt be wdaced to 14 or 
JS 15,000,000, and then |)roposal might be* 

rriade with % very good gtafee ; but, as they were • 
thfcn situated, it was most preposterous to Call on 
F 2 
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MrXowndes, them ' to enrrease their expenditure. He was 
aware that debt was necessary in India as well as 
in this country, to keep the political machine in 
regular order. It npcrated like the weights af- 
fixed to a jack, by which the wheels were kept 
in ntot’on : but care ought to be taken to balance 
the weights properly, otherwise, the jack itself 
might be brought to the ground. A just and 
upright character wms as necessary to a body, 
as to an individual. And, what would be thought 
of a man, who, being plunged in debt, should go 
to those to whom the management of his alFairs 
had been committed, and demand 2 or .£300 a 
year out <'f that money, which ought to be ap- 
propriated to the payment ot his creditors ? No 
reason had been adduced, sufficiently strong 'to 
justify them, at the present moment, in incurring 
any additional expenditures. 

As to the Proprietors, he was always in favour 
of their interests, because prejudice had ■borne 
hard upon the^. Their profits had been grossly 
mis slated ; but, if those profits were compared 
with the gains of other persons in the State, they 
would appear inconsiderable. One hundred 
pounds laid out in lands, or in canal property, a 
. century ago, produced five times as much now, 
The East-India Company’s stock had risen from 
X 100 to 175. But, let those who spoke of their 
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profits, look to landed property ; let therft look Mr.Lownda. 
to houses, and they would find that a sixfold in- 
crease had taken place. Svery ..escription of 
property, except the three per cent, consuls, had 
risen in value. He had purchased into that stock, 
to the amount of ^2,000, at 104, and it had now 
fallen nearly one half,' He did not like cn^y to 
scan their profits with an ir. iJious ^'c. Many 
gentlemen in the House of Commons, who talked 
so much of the exorbitant interest which the 
Company derived from their slock, were them- 
selves making 20 per cent, by their lands. He 
thought, however, that the proposition respecting 
their dividends would not serve the Pioprielors. 

If the motion were carried, the public would im- 
mediately say, “ Now they have got theii Charter, 

“ when the watch is scarcely capable of going, 

“ they come forward with a motion, to be ge- 
“ nerous to themstlves, at the expense of the 
country, to which they owe so much.” With 
respect to any debt being due to Government, he 
utterly denied the tact} what they had received, 
was, in truth, nothing more than a part of the 
money, which Government owed to thenj : it was 
a portion of that ^4,000,000’ which they derived 
from the China trade. He never would consider 
it as a part of their X30, 000, 000 of debt; he 
should always separate the one from the other : 
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itfr.Lowndcs. and lie thought it was most uncanclid to confound 
them. Govcmraent merely lent them their own 
monev, as the Indian servant advanced cash to 
his lord and master, which he had just received 
from him. It was not from any aversion to the 
Company that he should oppose the motion, but 
because it would afford their enemies an oppor* 
tunity of s|)eaking agaiqst them. Mr. Lowndes 
was proceeding, amidst loud cries of ordtr ! to 
point out the necessity of remunerating the 
prters in a more adequate manner. — (Order! 
order!) 

Mr.P.Moore. p. Moore assured the honourable Pro- 

prietor, that, on any other day, he would be very 
ready to hear what he had to offer on this point; 
but he hoped that he would hot take up the time 
of the Court then, vvith observations on a subject 
not at all before theni. 

Mr.Lowndes. Lowndes contended, that his obsetvatlons 
W'ere called for by the motion. He wished to 
point out the necessity of being just before the,y 
were generous. He then proceeded to complaih 
of some defect in the internal regulations of the 
^ House. 

Rev. Mr.’ thirkoall spoke to order: and 
^Tbe Chair- the Chairman admonished the honourable Ro- 
prietor to speak to the question before the Court, 
'fhere was a respect due to the deliberations of 
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a public body, which ought never to be lost sight The Chair 
of ; but which the honourable Proprietor too often 
departed from. 

Mr. Loivndcs proceeded. The meeting of that Mr.Lowndei. 
day clearly proved the justice of the observa- 
tions he had formerly made, that more than nine 
Proprietors ought to be required to constitute a 
Court. ■ • 

Mr, Iltnne spoke to order. The matter'under Mr.Hiime 
consideration related solely to tlieir dividend, and 
had nothing to do with the forms by which the 
Court was constituted. 

Mr. Loimdes contended that he was in order, Mr.l.o\rncies. 
It was most improper that they should be called 
upon, in so thin a Court, to take money out of 
the public purse. 

Mr. Hume wished to correct the honourable 
gentleman’s assertion, (hat they were met to take 
rqpney pjjijt. of any person’s pocket. They had 
merely assembled to recommend a certain pro- 
ceeding to their Executive Body ; and, when the 
honpurable gentleman asserted, that they were 
abput to put their hands into the public purse, he 
went much beyond what he had a right to do in 
that Coqrt. 

Mr. Lowndes inquired, if the recommendation Mt.Lowndej. 
wer» agreed to, would it not be carried into 
effect, without the intervention of another Court ? 
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The Chairman replied, it certainly would. 

Mr. Hume said, it was not his intention ori- 
ginally to have offered any observations on>the 
present subject, but he found it necessary to 
make a few remarks, and he .should, very 
shortly, state his sentiments. An honourable Pro- 
prietor (Mr. Dixon) seemed to think that the 
gentlemen who supported the motion, were de- 
sirous of committing the Court ; and had asked, 
under what new circumstances the Company 
could stand forward and demand an addition of 
one per cent, to their profits ; or that their divi- 
dends should be freed from the payment of 10 per 
cent, property tax ? ■ In answer to the interroga- 
tory of the honourable Proprietor, he begged 
leave to inform him, that the new circumstances 
which gave weight to their application, were to 
be found in the state of public credit. It was 
well known, that, previous to the present ar- 
rangement, their stock was from 180 to 200 per 
cent. But, in consequence of the alarm which 
had prevailed, as to the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, it was now as low as 150, Something, 
therefore, should be done, to raise it to its proper 
price in the market. He saw nothing in the pre- 
sent moment which rendered their claim either 
improper or unreasonable. If His Maj^y’s 
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Ministers granted the boon, wlil- h was^f such a 
moderate nature, as, he ihougV.t, %voald induce 
them lo comply with the appl'cation, the credit 

the Company would be iiicreased ; 'he whole 
body would become rkdter, and the Country 
V'ould not be rendered i.ioorer. lie, thei^-tore, 
hoped the me''.ure would pass, (unaniin usly it 
could not, as two "cnlleinon were dctt rniined to 
oppose it,) but veith so iarr;e a n'.ajority as would 
decidedly speak the sense of the Court. 

Mr, Samuel Dixon wd'.hcd to say n few w'ovds 
in explanation of the question he had put to the 
honourable Chairman. AVhen he asked that 
question, he harboured no doubt of the truth of 
the honourable Mover’s asseition, that the Di- 
rectors were not acquainted with his intention ; 
but, as he knew that a disposition exisiccl to mis- 
represent the transactions of, the Company; as 
busy minds were at work to place a wrong in- 
terpretation upon their conduct, he thought it 
wmuld be belter to have the fact publicly avowed, 
to prevent any erroneous reports ; and, therefore, 
he had asked the que-tion. 

Mr. Bosnnquet appreliended that it would ap- 
pear very extraordinary to the Proprietors, if, on 
the motion which was then before the Court, uf 
genfleman, on that side of the bar front which 
lie had the honour to address them, CTered an 
• / 
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' tor.Bosan- opinion.^ He was no orator, and therefore he 
should deliver his sentiments in a plain unor- 
namented maniser. He would do so, because 
he should feci very sorry, if the Proprietors w'cre 
ii duced to beheve, in consequence of the silence 
of him and his colleagues, that any thing like a 
lukewarm disposition existed amongst them, on 
p ints ronn'cctod with the general prosperity of 
the Ginijjany. He, however, begged the Pro* 
prietors to understand, that the motion came be- 
fore them total!-, unconnected wiih any other 
proposition. A;)( , considering ir in that point of 
view, he could give a more decided opinion, than 
if the two propos iions were discussed in con- 
junction. The motion beiore the Court, as he 
undeistood it, was simoly this: that there was d 
claim on the puoiic, by the Proprietors of h,ast- 
India Stock, to be relieved from the pressure of 
the income Tax on their dividend.s j and Hjat the 
Executive B)dy should be instructed to advance 
and support that claim. He perf^tly agreed with 
the honourable Mover in the justice of the de- 
mand ; and he would be happy to exert himself, 
as fai as possible, for the purpose of obtaining the 
boon } but he did not think H was in the power' of 
Ij^s Majesty’s Ministers to grant it, witbttut the 
acquiescence of Parliament. This, however, he 
merely threw out, as a doubtful point. On a 
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former occasion, wl^eIl the same subject was Mr.Bosan 
brought forward, lie used his ubn >st etfo’rts, both 
in public and private, to procure the countenance 
of His Majesty’s Ministers to tlie request of the 
Company. Unfortunately he was not successful. 

He had been enabled, ac 'he time to which he 
alluded, to take every possibie step for the attain- 
mentofthe object, in conseqaencesof the situa- 
tion which he held, and hi» having been 'in the 
habit of communicating confidentialiy with IIis 
Majesty’s Ministers. From all he had observed, 
he begged leave to express very serious doubts as 
lo the probability of the Company’s claim being 
more favourably received at the present day , but 
he had no objection whatever as to the propriety 
t»f the application being made ; nor did he con- 
ceive the period at which it was about to be 
pressed, was either injudicious or improper -^(Ap- 
An honourable Proprietor (Mr. Dixon) 
had asked, “ Whether any difference existed be- 
tween the present period and that in which the 
former application had been 'made ?” In his mind, 
there was a very great difference indeed : at the 
formerdaytbeywereembarrassedw'ithnegociations} 
they were busy in extricating themselves from those 
difficulties by which tliey were surrounded. IJiis 
was not now the case : an arrangement had been 
effected i and they were relieved from that pres- 
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■ Mr.Bosan- sure of ntLirs which had almost weighed them 
down. Still, however, his opinion was, that, 
even if His Majesty’s Ministers were induced to 
support them in the endeavour to attain the oh- 
jeet which tiic honourable Mover had in view, 
such were the unhappy circumstances in which 
they stood, with reference to the opinions of the 
public, that they would not, although thus aided 
and assisted, be successful. That was his sincere 
feeling ; but he n-eant it not as an argument 
against making the experiment. As far as an 
individual could be instrumental in contributing 
to the success of the measure, his efforts vverc due, 
and should be devoted, to that body of men, who 
had placed him in that situation, which he then 
had the honour to hold. — ( /Applause.) 

Mr.P.Moore, Mr. P. il/no;csaid, the reason why he wished 
to take the sense of the Court on the Jrst propo* 
siiion, was, because the second required tlje con- 
sideration of two Courts before it could be finally 
agreed to : and, looking to this circumstance, 
pel haps any discussion on the subject ///rn, would 
only be losing time, as it must be debated at the 
next Court, appointed under one of their Bye 
Laws. Alter the explanation given by the ho* 
nourable Proprietor ('Mr. Dixon) of the motives 
W'hich induced him to a^k his extraordinary ques- 
tion, it was unnecessary to say moie on that point. 
But, he hoped, whch that honourable geni'lcnian 
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again heard him disclaim any impaled fact, he Mr.P.Moorft. 
would pay to him the common tribute of com- 
pkiisance, and give credit to his assertion, until 
something was adduced to throw a doubt upon 
it. — ( Applause.) ■ No human being was acquaint- 
ed with the nature or scope of his resolutions 
before he entered the Court, except his honour- 
able friend (Mr. Plummer), at vvho?c '^'private 
lodgings he had that morning drawn therft up. 
lie studiously abstained from making them 
known : it was from a feeling of delicacy that he 
did not practise the courtesy common on such 
occasions, and refrained from publishing his in- 
tentions ; he would, therefore, tell those with 
whom the honourable gentleman might be in 
htliiits of communication, that, to accuse him with 
having secretly unfolded his design to the parties 
interested in it, was a gross calumny. 

.Mr. Dhon said, he had already declared that Mr. Dixon, 
he entertained no doubt of the honourable gen- 
tleman’s assertion } and, therefore, the observa- 
tion was uncalled for. 

Mr. P. Moore continued. He hoped the ho- Mr.P.Mcor*; 
nourable Proprietor would, in future, defend his 
(Mr. Moore’s) conduct, with the same alacrity, 
and with more success, than had marked his en* 
deavour to malign it on the present occasion. . 

Wlratever he had to propose, however important. 
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;)P,Motir«, he would bring forward in the fnce of day, 
Jeaying it eornpietely open tp fair and candid dis- 
CPJiaon. 

He would now call the attention of the Pio- 
prietofs to the situation in which they were 
placed. Very lately their Charter had been re* 
newed— ^and it would he well to recollect what 
had taken place when the Charter of 1793 was 
granrted to them. At that time they were. al- 
lowed two per cent, so he understood, without 
drawback or diminution, as a remuneration for 
the sacrifices which the Company then made. 
Soon alter, however, they found a part of what 
had been thus given tbcai, tafc^ away by act 
of Parliament. Great as was the sacrifice which 
they made in 1793, it was, when compafed 
with what they bad recently conceded, as one 
to t^n. They were not, theiseifore, calling for 
an addition to their dhridend-^idhey were en- 
deavouring to recover tbdt of wthidh' they had 
been unjustly deprived. 'Iht ajbject* had been 
fairly discussed : th'e sense of the Court was evi- 
dent j and, he hoped, it would be followed up 
with energy and effect. The mode proposed 
yvas the only one by which they could make an 
application. As a Court of Ihreprietors, they 
might be said to exist ; It was notin their power, 
standing in that capacity, to represent their situ- 
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alion lo His Majesty’s Ministers: it could aJooo Mr-PJ^food* 
t be floiic, in CQnsequence of theij" instructions to 
tie f \ eative body. If a deputation of Proprie- 
tors waited on His Majesty’s Ministers, an4 
pointed out, amongst thidr number, names distin- 
guislred in the list-book of t’nc Proprietary, with 
thiee and even with four A/a7'v— -(and he believed 
there wc'.e as many/<;//r ifun then present, and 
as great an amount of property represented, as 
anv Court could boast, for the last four or five 
years, although a slur had been cast upon it, as 
being extremely ill attended) — what would be 
tlie answer given by Ministers to their applica- 
tion ? “ 0,” they would say, “ that, is a very 
“ good book ; but still we don’t know you : you 
*‘*do not, exist as a body!” He made this ob- 
servation with a view to shew the necessity of in- 
structing those who could alone represent their 
case } an4 he hojsed they would jemonstrate very 
seriously .with Ministers,, as he had done else- 
where. Perhaps the effort might be successful } 
if it were not, he would consider the refusal a* 
setting aside the dictates of soun4 policy, and 
outraging the principles of equity and justice. 

Mr. Ftrgusm said, that^ since the commence? Mr. Pergu- 
inent of the Company, for every pumi the Proj 
prietors had received, the country had obtained 
He did not know ^at tlte <|ucstion was 
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, 3^. Fergu- about to be discussed, or be would have substan- 
tiated this fact by documents. 

The motion was then carried in the affirmative, 
with only txvo dissentients. 

AUGMENTATION OF DIRECTORS’ 
SALARIES. 

Mr.Lowndes. Mr. Lowndes -proposed, that the honourable 
Propt-ietor should defer bringing forward his re- 
solution on this subject till next March, when 
there would be a full attendance of members. 

This proposal not meeting with any encourage- 
ment, 

Wr.p.Moore, Mr. P, Moore again addressed the Court. He 
said, that the second resolution which he had to 
propose, appertained exclusively to their Execu- 
tive Trust, as the other related to the interests of 
the Constituent Body. On the renewal of the 
Charter, it was 'absolutely necessary t that they 
should revise their establishments.; and regulate 
them ill such a manner that.'^jje remuneration 
should be imparted to those whbiwcre appointed 
to transact the business of the Company. So 
much, however, had been said on this subject, by 
his honourable friend (Mr, Lushington) with all 
that elegance, force, and perspicuity which cha- 
racterised his • speeches, that it was unnecessary 
for him to address the Court at any length, -'in- 
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deed, be doubted whether it would be proper to 
make any farther observations. It was his inten- 
tion to tad/e the second resolution, and to let it 
stand over for ultimate decision at a future Court j 
and as two Courts were necessary before such a 
proposition <^uld be adopted, the present might 
be considered as one of them. In frSning this 
resolution, he was guided by the progressive in- 
crease which had taken place in the salanes of 
persons employed in offices of state, whose duties 
he could in any way assimilate to those performed 
by the East India Directors. He had consulted 
with many gentlemen on the subject, without 
stating his reason for the inquiry, and he found 
them generally dissatisfied. “ We have,” said 
lome of them, “ twelve or fifteen hundred poundtp 
“ a year j but we are so harrassed by bu^ess, 
that we are rather inclined^fd th^jto go 
“ on io'JIlhe way The persons 

whotW coroplainet!^ Iliatvse# little to perform, 
in comparison with the duties which devolved on 
the njerabers 0 their l^secutive Body ; ^be was 
therefore deskous of inefoasing thei*' sulftries to, a 
certain extent. What ||«'sbo8ld propose^ he >^y 
no means conwtfeted as a oti 

that principjfe their services, could not bo ade- 
quately remunerated j’ but he place 

the l^ircctors, at least, os a level wlSrjJjtodemen 


Mr.P.Moore 
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pfr.P.Moore. public offices^ in which there was com- 

paratively little to do. He would instance the 
members of different Boards, who met merely to 
sign papers. They had handsome salaries ; but 
they were strangerb to that responsibility and 
anxifty which were inseparable from the situation 
of their Directors j and he had often expressed 
his astonishment, that their multifarious duties 
were discharged with so much regularity and 
precision. In the Boards of which he had spoken, 
regular hours w’ere fixed for business. The mem- 
bers cante at one, and went away at four, whe- 
ther there w'as any business to transact or not : 
and it should not be forgotten, that, if any addi- 
iional duty was necessary, they made a charge for 
extra time. In the India House, no such system 
prevailed ; the idea of extra labour was un- 
known : if it had obtained a footing there, he 
must have heard of it In,: Collcctiuf the seflse of 
different individuals on ffie sabsttnce nf his pro.- 
position, he found many who agreed completely 
in his view of the subject, otbers^ggcsted .alter- 
ations, not in the principle, bat the detail->-‘but, 
with respect to his leading points, he had not met 
a ^ond opinion. He should nof,^on the peseat 
Occasion, trespass longeron their time, as a pro* 
per opportunity would o®?ur to enter fully into 
i^e subject at the neat. Court, , / 
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Mr, Lowndes VI ished to'koow when *the next Mr.Lownie 
Court would be held ? 

Mr. P. Moore answered, that the appointment Mr.P.Moor< 
of the day on which the next Court should as- 
semble, did not rest with him. The honourable 
gentleman himself might make a motion on ‘the 
subject. It had, however, been the general cus- 
tom, to leave the nomination to their executive 
body ; because the Proprietors could not be ac- 
quainted with the circumstances which might 
render the calling a- Court either inconvenient or 
otherwise ; while the gentlemen behind the bar 
must be perfectly cognisant of those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Lowndes said, that, when the object was Mr Lowndei 
to put «ioney into the pockets of the Directors, 
they ought iwitto be consulted on any part of the 
jSroceedings. 

Mr; P, Umre begged the honourable Proprie- Mr.PMoor* 
tor to reserve such observations as these, until ne- 
cessity called % them. He must surely know 
Xhit P sufi'krU, - for tlw dayk the evil thereof T 
When the proper period for discussion arrived, he 
hoped gent leriien would meet the question with 
good humour iflid with candour. He Should be 
soiry to see them come forward to deliver ihmr 
'sentiments with ittituls poisofted, ihflamed, and 
gangrened. Let the' sub)t®t be’ properly oon* 
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•«r.P3Ioore. si^ered but let not gentlemen be led away by 
causeless suspicions of secret influence.— 
applhse.) — Mr. Moore then read the following 
resolution— 

“ That so much of the bye-law, chap. 6. sec. 1 1. 
“ as, ordains that the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 

** man of the Court of Directors shall each of them 

( 

** be allowed five^ hundred pounds a-year, and 
“ every other Director three hundred pounds 
“ a-year, for his attendance upon the business of 
“ this Company be, and the same is hereby re- 
“ pealed; and that instead thereof it be, and 
" is hereby ordained, that the said Chairman and 
“ Deputy, each of them, be allowed ^1500 a- 
year, and every other Director ^1000 a-year, 
for his attendance upon the business of this 
Company.” 

Mr.Lowndes. Mr. L&wndes inquired, whether, if this increase 
were granted, the Directors Were to tfetein all 
their patronage ? ‘ , ; 

Mr.P.Moore. Mr. P. Moore observed, a pr(i»per time would 
arrive for discussing that point, v 

Mr.s.Dixon. Mr. Sumwel Dixon submitted to the honour- 
able gentleman the propriety of merely giving 
notice, oh that day, of his Intentbn, at a future 
Court, to propose such a motion. It must be 
evident to him, that; whether the resolution were 
agreed to at that, or the next half-yearly Court, 
was a matter of very little moment, 
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After a few observations from Mr. Bosa^uet 
and Mr. Alderman Atkins, on a point of order, 
narbely, whetber the resolution could at all be 
received by the Court under the existing circum- 
stances, the motion was read by the cleric, 

'Mr, Lushinoton then rose and said, that Jiqving 
already troubled the Court, in substance, with 
what he meant to offer in support of the resolu- 
tion, he should intrude but for a very short’ time 
on their attention. He considered the proposi- 
tion then submitted to them, to be of such im- 
mense importance to the interests of the Com- 
pany, that no period should be permitted to pass, 
where an opportunity occurred, without dismiss- 
ing it. Whether they then agreed to the resolu- 
‘tlon, or let it lie over for discussion on another 
day, he thought, looking to the respectabiHty of 
the Court, they cOuld not do better than !dfciivet 
their sentiments on it at that moment. It ap- 
peared to him, that this motion called for their 
warojest support^ both with respect to the gch- 
tlemen who npy? filled the oflijce of J)ircctoT5, al 
well as with reference to those who bfetlj- 
afterbe, placed in that elevated situation. The, 
present Directors had every claim to th’eir 
tu<fe,.Tespect, and esteem, on the je^ad bf thft 
services whi<& they had 'performed j which 
no less, honourable to their attention: and alidlity, 
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than they were benelicial to the general interests 
of the Company ,; and be must be a very inatten- 
tive observer of their conduct, who could form 
any other opinion. — (Appldusc.'J^h was true, in 
that Court he had had very few opportunities of 
observing the manner in which they proceeded — 
but having witnessed it in another place, he could 
speak, most conscientiously, to their prudence, in- 
tegrity and industry. Their conduct shewed that 
they were Statesmen— they acted upon principles 
of sound policy — ^they know the moment when 
and the manner in which they should yield that 
which it was impossible for them to retain. 
-‘(Applause J—To their indefatigable exertions> 
aided by the sustaining wisdo.m and in 'de- 
ration of the King’s Government, the Company 
owed their possession of that Charter, which, 
as he had already asserted, was favourable to 
the interests of all parties. Looking to the vi- 
gilance and ability, they haiij displayed, he wished 
to do that which would be worthy both of the 
Proprietors and the Directors j but he would dis- 
dain to act on any private feeling : nothing but a 
great public principle should sway him. And, 
he would’ask, conformably with that great pub* 
I'c principle, was JiiOO or £^00 per annum, “an 
adequate reward for services performed in the 
most exemplary manner? Qr was.it an .cncoii- 
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ragement for those who were hereafter, to be- Mr.Lu»h« 

come members of the Executive Body ?— -f 

plcme). 

Much had been said, he would not say 
how justly, on the subject of another source of 


gratification, which the Directors were said to 


possess — he meant their patronage- But he would 
ask of those who were in the habit of giving 
away patronage, whether there was not at least 


as much dissatisfaction, as satisfaction, in the 


power ? lie would ask, must they not, in dis- 
posing of that patronage, disappoint tieenty per~ 
sons for one whom they pleased ? and surely the 
anger of the former was more to be regretted than 
the gratification of the latter was to be prized ! — 
I Applause,)’— lit really believed, that those who 
had the disposal of patronage considered it as no 
very enviable power. 

Jn the view he took of the present question, the 
effect which the proposition, if carried, would 
have on those who hereafter might fill the situa- 
tions which his hon, friend (^Ir. Thornton) and 
the gentlemen around him then held, appeared to 
him to be the most material branch of the argu- 
ment j because It must be evident to every gep-. 
tletnan who had given even ordinary attention to 
the subject, that the • best and brightest talents, 
the most profound knowledge of the Company’s 
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Ifr. lu^n aflyre,-rwere necessary fpr coadacting, with suc- 
**®““*’ cess, the business of so immense an establishment. 

Men, possessing these qualifications, should^ he 
stimulated, by a prospect of fair and honourable 
remuneration, to come forward and devote tbeir 
abilities to the service of the general body.— 
Though the storm was now gone by, might it not, 
he Would ask, return with tenfold violence ?— 
might it not return at a period when the govern- 
ment would not be so willing to assist the Com- 
pany as they had recently been ?— might they not 
again be assailed With that popular clamour whiclj 
it was almost impossible to oppose ?— miglit not 
that civiwn ardor prava jubenlium, which if/iey (for 
he had a share in the victory) most successfully re- 
sisted, again be directed to their ruin ? what then 
was their duty ? To take a distinct view of the 
great interests the Company bad at stake, and 
to make such a liberal provision, gs would en- 
courage men of talents to accept of the highest 
offices amongst them. In the full confidence that 
this was the only mode by which the interests of 
the Company could be preserved, he should vote 
the proposition of his hon. friend, which was 
every way to be commended. It gave to the Di- 
rectors that to which they were entitled and,* at 
the same time, provided for the security of the 
Vm^tktots.-^fyipplameJ 
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Mr. Bosanqiiet wished to make a few Remarks Mr. Bosan* 
on a point of order. If the opinion of the General 
Court were against him, of course, they might 
proceed in the business j but if, on the other hand, 
it were apparent, that he was correct in the view 
he had taken of the matter, his honourable fpend 
would see that the resolution could not now be 
entertained, and that it could not even lie on the 
table, as a motion, in conformity with the bye- 
laws. He had taken the liberty of offering him- 
self before the motion was read, but, to save the 
time of the Court he had given way. He would 
now, however, "state his objection. On looking 
to the bye-laws, page 42, section 4, the following 
provision would be found : — That no motion 
” shall in future be made in a General Court, to • 

“ forgive offences committed by any of the Com- 
“ pany’s officers, or to make grants of any sums of 
“ money out of the Company’s cash, without 
“ notice be given, and published by the Court of 
“ Directors , days previous to holding the 
“ General Court.” Now, as the motion then 
before the Court was for rescinding a part of one 
of their bye-laws, by whicli the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman were allowed JC500 per annum, 
and every other Director, .ii’SOO; and, for substi- 
tuting, in lieuof that provision, the sura of Xl>300 
per anpum to the two first mentioned officers, and 
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of £ly000 to the others ■, for their attendance on 
the businciis of the Company, — he would ask his 
hon. friend and the Court, whether that was not 
a grant of the Company’s cash ? If the Proprie- 
tors were of opinion that it was, then, he thought, 
in point of form, notice should be issued. — He 
did net pre'^end to say, that the present proceed- 
ing was entirely without precedent. On a for- 
mer occasion, a different course might have been 
adopted. But, if the application of the bye-law 
was such as he conceived it to be, looking at the 
object of the motion, and the extent to v/hich it 
was intended to go, he thought the Court of Di- 
rectors ought to be allowed to publish it to all the 
world, that those who were interested might at- 
tend if they chose it. — (Applause ). — Whether the 
Court would agree that he was correct in his inter- 
pretation of the bye-law, he could not say but, 
considering the amount of the sum proposed, con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the case, he w'as 
firmly convinced, that, if they made a mistake in 
the course they pursued, it should rather be in 
favour of giving more notice than was necessary, 
than on the side of giving what might appear too 
little. 

j\[r. Loxmdcs said, no bye-law could tie up 
men’s mouths. There wa§ a very great differ- 
ence between hearing a notice of a grant, and 
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acting on it. They were not then abou^ to come Mr.Lowndei 
t^ a decision^ — they were merely discussing the 
prO})riety of entertaining the motion on another 
day. So far from having any objection to the re* 
solution, he had, two years ago, drawn up a plan 
for remunerating the Directors on a much, more 
liberal scalej so far from his mind being inflam- 
ed, or poisoned, or gangrened, against his hon. 
friend, he still considered him as the same pure 
public character he had always thought him. 

Two years ago, he had tormed a scheme to puri- 
fy the Court; to do away that, which created :ill 
evil amongst mankind — he meant tmplation. It 
was that which produced \ ariance between man 
and man, and, therefore, it was said, “ lead us 
not into temptation.” By the influence of that 
principle, men were led to swerve from tlieir 
duty. He did not mean to say, that the Direc- 
tors had abandoned theirs, but, as they were men, 
they also might be tempted. His idea was to allow 
tlie Chairman £5,000 per annum ; the Deputy 
Chairman, 3,000; and every other Director, 

£ 2,000 —Laitghler.)— And, he would contend, 
that these salaries were not more than they deserv- 
ed. But, let them not suppose, that their bread 
was, to be buttered on both sides. No, if thty 
were thus remunerated, he expected they would 
give up their patronage. In consequence of that 

I 2 
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Mr.Lowndej. patronage, great odium had been cast on the 
Company, and, till it was abandoned, that odium 
could never be got rid of. He would, on that 
condition, even double the grant to the Direc- 
tors, but he would not be generous with other 
people’s money. He was a very small Proprietor 
— he was not a star of the first magnitude — he 
was at very diminutive luminary indeed. But, for 
all that, he had a right to deliver his sentiments 
in that Court, in the same way that a forty-shil- 
ling freeholder, in a county, was authorized to 
advance his opinion in opposition to a man of 
,^£’10,000 a year. They would not surely be 
guided by the quantityof stock a man held, but 
by his good intentions, and the wisdom which h^. 
displayed. Now, if his plan were carried into 
cflect, it would not demand so much money as 
gentlemen might suppose. One thousand pounds, 
under his system, would go as far as jC2,000 at 
present, — for he intended to reduce the number 
of Directors to 12 ; and, it was very well known 
that, even now, six Directors were set aside, every 
year, who did not act. The principle of his hon. 
friend, by which the salaries of the Directors 
should be increased, met with his warm concur- 
rence. Let them have a liberal salary, but let 
the patronage be given up. That was the most 
effectual way of removing the sting of prejudice 
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which had done them so much mischi'if; and MrEowndes. 
blit for which, he had no doubt, the Com- 
pany would have obtained much more advan- 
tageous terms, in the renewal of their Charter. 

That patronage, like the tythes of the clergy, 
created dislike and dissatisfaction in the public 
mind. He had himself been told ,by several 
worthy clergymen, that they would much rather 
have Xl>000 per annum in than 1,500 
in iythes : now, as the chief use of riches was 
to procure respectability, .he thought the Direc- 
tors with ^1,000, or, as he proposed, .£2,000 a 
year, their patronage being given up, would at- 
tract to themselves, in the public mind, a much 
greater portion of that quality than they were at 
present supposed to possess. That subject ought 
never to be suffered to rest; like Homer, it 
ought to be studied by day, and pondered on by 
ri\»ht. -(Laughter .) — It was that odious, detesta- 
ble, abominable patronage, which had sunk the 
Company in the mud for s(i many years. (Cries 
of orilcr!)--lt was very hard that so much oblo- 
quy and complaint should be levelled at the Pro- 
prietors; it was most unjust that they should be 
loaded with all the odium and ill-will of the 
people — as if they fed upon turtle and 
who could scarcely procure bread aud water. 

It was very unfair that should be amalga- 
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• mated jvith the Directors, and accused with sup- 
jpor.tipg an overwhelming monopoly, when,, in' 
/act, the whole patronage was swallowed up by 
the Executive Body. (Order! srder !) — He could 
now see the drift of his honourable friend ; they 
were beginning where they ought to begin ; the 
idea was a good one, and he hoped it would be 
followed up with success, as it deserved to be. 
When gentlenaen retired to their houses, he 
hoped they would consider what was proposed’ 
for their adoption j he hoped they would mark 
the spirit which had been called forth, and fol- 
low the time, instead of attempting to yesist it. 
Looking to the strength of talent by which the 
motion was likely to be supported, in all human 
probability, unless sinister means were resorted 
to, it, would be carried. TbP present exertion 
was as “ a grain of mustard seed j” but, if che- 
rished by the spirit of independence, it would, 
at length, become a great tree, overshadowing 
and protecting both the interests of the Directors 
and the Proprietors. The only tree of liberty, 
of which he could understand the meaning, was 
the tree of purity, and he now began to hope 
that they would eat of it till they were full. The 
present he declared to be the happiest period of 
his life, when reformation was about to be intro- 
'duced. Like Thames water, the Company 
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would become more pure by being placed in a MriLownSefc 
tCi^iporary state of fermentation. He would 
again declare to his honourable friend, that his 
mind was neither poisoned nor gangrened. Hd 
never entered that Court, nokns volens, to speak 
for or against a measure of which he knew, no- 
thing. He never came there to act against the 
Directors as a body ; he came to contribute his 
widow’s mite towards the downfall of corrup- 
tion — he came to oppose the measures of their 
executive body, and not the men who composed 
it. 

Mr. Davies begged to <«k the Chairman whe- Mr. Davies, 
ther, in point of fact, there was any question 
now before the Court and whether the question 
proposed by the honourable gentleman (Mr, ' 

Moore) had' been seconded ? 

« 

The Chairman said he .understood that the The Chair* 
question had been i^onded. 

Mr. Davies th^begged to ask whether, con- Mr. Davies, 
sistently w’ith the bye-laws of the house, such a 
question could be entertained, without fourteen 
days notice thereof? 

The Chairman said that the pleasure of thd The Chair- 
Court might be taken upon that question : but 
he understood that the motion of the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Moore) had been seconded by 
another honourable gentleman (Mr, Lushington); 
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pIr.P.Moore. Mr. Pefer Moore availed himself of this- op- 
portunify to assure his honourable friend (Mr. 
Lowndes), that when he (Mr. Moore) used the 
terms acrimony and phony that he never meant 
to apply, them to him (Mr. Lowndes). lie 
thought it necessary to give this explanation, be- 
cause his honourable friend seemed erroneously 
to conceive that they were meant to be applied 
to him personally. 

Mr. Lowndes Mr. Lowndes was so well convinced of the 
purity of his honourable friend’s mind, that he 
was sure he would not deliberately use expres- 
sions without w'cll considering the justice of thej 
foundation. Ashe (Mr. Lowndes) felt no dis- 
position to be out of humour, he certainly did 
not think that the expressions were applicable to ' 
him. 

Mr-P-Moore. Mr, Moore said, he was persuaded that no sus- 
picion of that nature could apply to his honour- 
able friend through the course, of, these proceed- 
ings : but, whether or not, he was willing now 
to give way upon ‘the principle on which he 
stood from the beginning of this day’s proceed- 
ings j — namely, that this was a question, in the 
consideration of which, the Court ought not to be 
tjken by surprise. But, in the apparent error into 
which he had been led would be found sufficient 
'proof, that he had not consulted, either directly 
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or indirectly, any one gentleman behind fiie bar, 
■“upon the subject of his motion. No doubt if he 
had, they would have pointed out to him the 
error into which he had fallen. He hoped, how- 
ever, the Court would now be convinced, that, in 
the line of conduct he had chalked out for him. 
self, he was influenced no other motive *than a 
sStrictly conscientious adherence \o what he 
thought was the justice of the case. It certainly 
had occurred to him, that a fitter opportunity than 
the present could not have been selected for the 
discussion of this subject : however, as there was 
no man more willing than himself to give way to 
the pleasure of the Court, he certainly would 
conform himself to the suggestion of the honour- 
able gentleman behind the bar. Upon reading 
the bye-law to which the attention of the Court 
had been called, he confessed, for his own part, 
it did not appear to him to apply to the specific 
proposition he had made. If he had intended 
to make a motion which was to take £ 5 , 000 , or 
apy other sum of money, ’out of the Cotppany’s 
coffers, doubtless there would have been an im- 
pediment to the motion similar to that suggest- 
ed, and then the bye law in question would ap- 
ply } but to this motion he apprehended, with 
humble deference, that law did not apply, be- 
cause, at most, the resolutimi >vouid - go simply 
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ifrJP.Moore. to a declaration of the opinion of the Court upon 
such a proposition j and no practical consequence 
:ould lake place upon it, without further and 
more detailed deliberation. In all events, two 
other Courts must necessarily be convened tor its 
consideration, before the principle of it cou'd be 
carried into operation. He was unwilling that 
the sense of the Court should be formally taken 
now upon the subject, after what had been just 
suggested. If the principle could be but recog- 
nized and established in the minds of gentlemen, 
he would be satisfied tor the present, and leave 
the details of the proposition for future delibera- 
tion. Though he had somewhat taken the Court 
by surprise, according to the strict interpretation 
of the bye-law, still he was satisfied that the 
present discussion would do no harm to the cause 
he had at heart. All he bad to request of gen- 
tlemen was, that having laid before the Court 
the outline of his plan, they would have the 
goodness to take it into their individual consi- 
deration, by the time of their next raeetiqg. 
He hoped that this would be received as full 
notice and publication of his intention, under 
the provisions of the bye-laws. He should 
have no hesitation himself in coming to a deci- 
sion upon the question this day j but sensible, as 
he was, of the respect that was due to ihe sense 
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of the Court, he should certainly withdraw the. Mr.P,M< 
'motion, and give fourteen d^ys notice of his in- 
tention to bring it forward on some future occa- 
sion. He begged, however, to observe, in jus- 
tification of his cdnduct in not having strictly 
followed the clatisb in the bye-laws, page 44i 
that he had entirely acted upon the precedent of 
the year 179S, when the Court came to a similar 
resolution, with only a difference in the a’mount 
of the sums. He had exactly copied that reso- 
lution, only altering the salaries to the amount 
now proposed to the Court. In that resolution 
of 1795, the salary of th<i Directors separately 
was <£300 per annum, and that of the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman £^500 per annum.. In- 
stead of those sums, he had now substituted 
£/l,000 per annum for the Directors, and 
<£ 1,500 for the Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 

He had thought it fitting tb put this resolution, 
as near as possible, upon the principle of quantum 
meruit for services so highly deserving the liberal 
remuneration of the Court. * He was sure there 
was not an ihdividual Prbjprietor who did not feel 
that a resolution somewhat similar to this was 
highly desiriblej not simply ;ipon principles of 
■~generosity, butofstrict justice. Entertaining such 
\^n opinion, he confidently anticipated, if not the 

K 2 
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^.P.B|flore. un^imous concurrence of the Court in his motion, 
at least that it would be carried decisively in the 
affirmative. With- the perniisdon of the Court, 
he would now witlidraw his motion, and take 
the most convenient opporlunity of giving notice 
of a future discussion. 

Bosan- Mr. Bosanguet certainly thought that, without 
withdrawing his motion altogether, the honour- 
able gentleman might, consistently with the bye- 
laws, subhiit the first part of it to the considera- 
tion of the Court. It was- (o the latter part of 
the resolution, respecting the ‘amodSit of the sa- 
lary proposed to be given to the Court of Dirca- 
tors, that he entertained objection, under the 
provisions of the bye-laws, which required four- 
teen days notice of its discu^ion. He hoped the 
Court of Proprietors would fee! that in suggest- 
ing this objection he had acted from a sense of 
what he thought to be his duty. However, at 
the same time, he admitted that it was a mjittcr 
which was perhaps subject to some little doubt 
and difficulty. He had himself felt the objection 
very forcibly, and thcrefiMe he ihad stated tt in 
the beginning. He was free td confess that it 
was perfectly cqm{«tent for the honourable 
gentleman to entertain the first part of the mo- 
tion, at the present moment j but> at the same^ 
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time, he did think that it was a question of Mr.Pwa* 
which the fullest aad inost pubjic notice ought 
Jo be given to the Proprietors. The Proprietors 
oughfto be duly informed PjF the pbject of the 
motion which was intended to be made. It was 
the more necessary, because it related to an in- 
crease of the salaries, of the Directors, • 

Mr. Moore was happy tg be understood by the Mr.P.Mw 
honourable Director who spdke last, in the, view 
be entertained of- this subject. He concurred in 
the difficulty of getting over the provision of the 
bye-law, with re^qt to the actual sum to be 
voted. All that he now wished was, that the 
justice of the mmuneration he proposed should 
be recognized. 

Mr. BosanquH said, that it could only be con- Mr, Boss 
sidered as a morion, and must be subject to the 
consideration of two Courts, before it could be 
carried into effect. 

Mr, Moore concurred in Ibis observation ■, but, Mr.P.Mi 
at the, same time, saw no difficulty in eriteriai fl- 
ing this morion as It Stoods with respect to the 
principle of the proposition, leaving the practical 
effect of it to the operation of another resolution. 

He was, for ^is own part, extremely anxious 
riiat the fullest discussion should take place upon 
s^the subject ; and be felt perfectly satisfied that 
dvery opportunity would be afforded for that pur* 
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; lIr.P.Moore. pose. Sufficient publicity would be given, after 
the rcshlt of this day’s proceedings, to the inten* 
tion he had in view j and he hoped that .thosc- 
Prpprietors who had not an opportunity of giving 
thfeir attendance that day, would attend in their 
places when the subject was next brought for- 
ward. He flattered himself, that the apparent 
prematurity of the step he had taken, would not 
be attended with any bad consequences ■, on the 
contrary, he anticipated the mOst favourable re- 
sult to his humble exertions. 

^ The Chair- The Chairman said, that, having communicated 
^wan.. Company’s solicitor, he yyas enabled to 

state, for the information of the Court, that the 
most proper course of proceeding, was to give 
notice of the intended motion, and to have two 
Courts afterwards for its discussion. For his own 
part, he should think, that upon a matter of so 
much consequence to the interests of the (Pro- 
prietors, the longest and the fullest iiotice ought; to 
be given: he supposed fourteen days, at least, to 
be indispensible on %uch an occasion, in order to 
ensure the, fullest possible attendance. 

•|tff.Lowndes. Mf. Lowndes rose (under a general cry of, 
* order! order! spoke! spoke!) and^sm'd, that as 

soon as the Court should dispose' of the present- 
motion, he, should propose that the thanks of the/ 
Court should be given to his worthy friend, 
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Mr. Peter Moore, and to his honourable friend Mt-Lownde*. 
the seconder of this question. — (Cries of order ! 
ofderd^^ 

Mr. Hume requested the attention of the Mr. Hume. 
Court for a few moments before his honourable 
friend, Mr. Moore, made the motion. It was )iis 
intention to submit for the consideratyon of the 
Court: a motion on the subject of the salaries 
of the servants of the East India House, and 
the motion of which he (Mr. Moore,) had 
intimated his intention to give notice was per- 
fectly consistent with those sentiments be (Mr. 

Hume) had formerly expressed on another occa- 
sion upon the same subject. But, however, his 
own views were rather more extensive j and the 
principle of just remuneration was not merely 
confined to the higher servants of the Company, 
but to a body of men who, though not so pro- 
minent in their situations, had as just a claim as 
> any persons connected with the Company, upon 
the generosity of the Court of Proprietors. They 
were men whose usefulness to the establishments 
of the Company the Court was too perfectly ac- 
quainted with to need any elucidation of his. At 
the last Court he had submitted •a motion upon 
'^he* subject ; but that motion being considered as 
irregular, he did not press it. He would now 
take the liberty of reading the mocion he had 
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Mr. Hattie, then made, with the view of drawing the atten- 
tion of the' Court to it, as a ■ part of his speech. 
He could have no manner of objection'to'kug- 
ment the salaries of the Court of Directors ; but 
he would submit to the Proprietors, that as the 
subject of remuneration to the Company’s ser- 
vants was proposed, whether they ought not to 
do ^ual justice to servants in more humble capa- 
cities, and take into their consideration the sa- 
laries and allowances now made to the numerous 
private servants of the Company. 

It Was notorious, that many persons who were 
now devoting their best labours and exertions 
for promoting the interests of the Company, 
were very inadequately remunerated for those 
services. There were many whose salaries were 
now utterly incompetent to maintain them at 
their advanced age of life, however adequate 
they might have been at a period when the neces- 
saries of life were more moderate in price. It 
was, therefore, with a view to avoid the appear- 
ance of partiality to any particular body of men^ 
and to do justice to all the servants of the Coaj^' 
pany, that he wished, rfe rarfecitf, to reform tic 

system by which the business of the Company’s 

^ ^ 

affairs were conducted, in the article of remune- 

/ 

ration. With this view he would take the lib<f'rly 
of reading the proposition, by permission of the 
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Court, which he could have wisljed had been Hume, 
brought before th5m. 

■'“-That a Committee of twenty-one Proprietors 
“ be elected, by nomination, in the next General 
“ Court, to meet and enquire into the nature of 
“ the duty performed by the different officers^ be- 
longing to the ^)as^India House, its Ware- 
“ houses, Wharfs, College, 8ec. the number of 
servants, and their salaries, and to report’ their 
“ opinions upon each to this Court. That the 
“ Committee shall have the power to send for all 
persons, books and papers, which they may 
“ deem requisite to enable them to poinfout the 
“ deficiency or excess of the servants, and their 
“ allowances, for the purpose of a seasonable in- 
“ crease or retrenchment of the same.” 

This was one of the objects he had deeply at 
heart j and he would submit to ,his honourable 
friend fMr. Moore), whether it would not be 
better to make a general motion upon the subject, 
without calling the attention of the Court to any 
partiflular class of individuals merely. He could 
ncit conceive any thing more reasonable, than to 
refer to such a edmmittee, chosen out of the body 
of the Proprietors, the consideration of this impor- 
tant subject. They would be able to point out 
and report to the Court of Proprietors at large, 
what alferalions ought to be made in the way of 
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|ir. Hinflflc; addition! and VKit 4<?diictiqin ought to be mad« 
in the way of retrenchment of expences, in th^ 
salaries of the diiferept officers and servants' ofthe 
Company; for it irtight happen in some in- 
stances, that persons'reccived, more remuneration 
than^heir services Were entitled to } and that in 
others, the services were ' far above the remune- 
ration. It was, therefore, desirable, in his opi- 
nion, to refer the.whole subject to the considera- 
tion of a committee of twetity^one Proprietors, 
who would have authority tO ' make such reports 
a* occurred to them to be"ncceSsary j and to point 
out such ' alteratJoifi as, in their' discernment, 
might seem expedient for the amelioration of the 
condition of those petsoni to whom he alluded. 

With these observations hfe would submit the 
resolution be had rfead to the consideration of the 
Court, leaving it to the good sehSe of bis’ honour- 
able friend, \Vbether he would embody the spirit 
of that resolution in his intended motion. 

TbeChaii- .TheXV/ff/rwianiard, hp was afraid the honbur- 
able gentle mail' (Sir. liume) was a liul'e .irregular, 
as he (ibe Chairman) understood that the honour- 

’ * , ' I ’ 

able gefntleman who had made the motion now 
before thfe- Courtf wished to withd^iw it. It 
Would be impossible, therefore, to entertain the 
motion now proposed by the honourable ^ende- 
raan by way of amendment. It would J;>e more 
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orderly to suggest such an amendment whfen the 
lihotion of the other honourable gentlemhn came 
regularly before the Court. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not propose it either as Sir. Hume, 
a motion or as an amendihent. He simply in- 
troduced it as a suggcs^llbn, for the consideration 
of the Court, and of his honourable friend. 

The Chairman repeated that, in /acf, there was The Chair- 
no question before the Court. * 

Mr. Lotpndes again rose,' notwithstanding a ge- Mr. Lowndn. 
neral cry of otdier! ord^ji and said, that though 
the .remuneration of , Court of Directors for 
their important services was a paramount object 
with him, yet he mtist ^y that he highly ap- 
proved of what tbe honourable gentleman (Mr. 

Hume) had said. He did, however, think, that 
the tjuestipn of remuneration to the Court of Di- 
rectors onght to be decided by itself, wlien it, was 
considered that it was yyhblly unconnected with 
the interests of tlie other servants of the Com- 
pany. .JJo doubt the latter deserved the jjapst se- 
rious, attention of the J?ropriefors : but to , avoid 
nppfusioo, the former qught to be disposed of 
first. ' ’ 

Mr. Alderman Atkins begged to say one or Mr. Aikint, 
two \yords.) He did not, however, wish to trou- 
ble the Court with any observation? upon t|ie 
merits of the question, because it was pow the 
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Alkins. underst|indiiig, that the honourable gentleman 
who moved it, meant to bring it forward <igain 
after due notice, on some future day. 
quite sure that, when that day arrived, it v ould 
receive that attention and consideration to which 
a question qf so much importance was entitled: 
he should therefore reserve the declaration of his 
sentiments until a more fit occasion. He was 
aware that, although the honourable gentleman, 
whom he hoped he might be permitted to call 
his honourable friend (Mr. Moore) did not take 
the Court actually by surflise, yet he (Mr. Alder- 
man Atkins) was one of those, who thought this 
question of so much importance, that the most 
ample notice ought to be given of its discussion. 
It would indeed be extremely hard upon the rest 
of the Proprietors who w^’re not present, if the 
Court were this day to come to any thing like a 
decision, in the present state of the business. 
Every man present, he W'as sure, would be ex- 
tremely reluctant tiiat any thing like hurry or con- 
trivance should mark the proceedings of the 
Court, on an occasion so, interesting to the whole 
body of the Praprietors. He must therefore say, 
for his own part, nhat before he gaV^ a decisive 
Vote one way or the other, it mustVome fairly 
and fully under their consideration ; and. he must 
say, that as it was brought forv.ard to )!lay, it 
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was not likeiv to meet with such a*consideration; Mr. Atkm 
but at the same time that lie deprecated every- 
thing like haste, he did hope the lumourable gen-^ 
tleman would not postpone it longer, than the 
convenience and the interests of the general body 
ofPr o{)nctors required : and whilst he gave, suih- 
cient notice of its consideration, he w;ouicl not fail 
to remember the urgent reasons which pressed it 
upon the notice of the Proprietary. 

Having said this, he would just beg leave to 
remark, that as it was proposed to give adequate 
remuneration to the Court of Directors, for the 
services performed by them, it was necessary to 
apprize them that the Proprietors would expect 
from them that assiduous personal attention to the 
interests of the Company, which was now' be- 
come necessary more than ever, in consequence 
of the -competition which the new position of the 
Company’s affairs, in the eastern world, in the 
commercial transactions of India, would require. 

They would have to bear in mind, that their vigi- 
lance and activity were more than ever necessary 
to be put in e.xceution^ Indeed, their own inte- 
rests, as w'efl as the interests of those whose for- 
tunes wci^ entrusted lo their •uaidianship, would 
suflicientl/ impress them with a cue sense of the 
critical situation, in which they were placed,- by 
ihat^mniercial compctitioii to whose encroach- 
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||^.jA|tiDi. ments they were now expo^d. But the view of 
this question, which more than any other affected 
his mind, was the absolute necessity of introduc* 
ing some defined and settled system for the remu* 
neration of the Company’s servants. Regularity 
ahd order were the soul of business ; and they 
were' the more necessary in an establishment like 
the East India Company, so multifarious aiid com- 
plex as it was in its arrangements. As the Court 
of Proprietors were called upon to give the sanc- 
tion of their approbation to, so considerable an in- 
crease of the Directors’ salaries, it was of the 
highest importance that they should know, for 
what services and upon what principle that in- 
crease was to be granted. The Court should re- 
collect, that they were now called upon to enter 
into a resolution, which was not poicrely to bind 
Ihemselves, but which should be binding upon 
those who should hereafter stand in their places. 
The greatest caution and circumspection# there- 
fore were required at their hands, before they 
gave their final sanctibn tp a step so important in 
its consequences. For his own part, if the duties 
which would be require^Hf the Difsptors, by the 
new arrangement qf the Company’s affairs, were 
di^harged as they ought to be, it wasfempossible 
to reward them too much : but then itVas abso- 
lutely necessary that some systematic pl^V^nd 
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priftciplc should be laid down fop that 4)orpose. Mr.Ailini. 
His hon. friend (Mr. Moore) should be pre- 
pared tq.corae forward with sufficient considera- 
tions and arguments, in favour of the necessity of 
it, before he called upon the Court to adopt his 
resolution ; beside which, on the other hand^ the 
Court of Directors should be prepared to meet 
the Court of Proprietors, upon the same (jberal 
principles with which the Proprietors were ready 
to consider their claims upon the generous feel- 
ings of the representative body. They should be 
ready to say, that they were willing to make 
every sacrifice, consistently with the duties which 
they owed to themselves, for the benefit of those, 
whose interests were entrusted to their care. 


They should declare themselves ready to uphold, 
by every means in their power, the commercial 
interests of the Proprietors, against that influence 
which the new competition had a natural ten- 
dency to* have upon their aflfairs. Under such a 
compact as this, the greatest willingness would be 
found, in the hearts of the Proprietors, to satisfy 
them, for th^first deapsii^s which would then 
be made imon their liberality. He professed 
himself to', be as ready, as any man in that 


Court, to ^ward the^services of the Directors, m 
a mai^-r Tully adequate to their deserts ; but all 
he derited was. that whatever should be done 
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Atkins, upon this hearh should be done systematicallv, ahd 
upon priticipies reroncileiible to tlmt good sense 
which ought always to characterize tbe.procecd- 
ings of that Court. To enter upon a business of 
such im[)ortance without system would be the 
extreme of fody. He wished to understand clear- 
ly and distinctly, in the first instance, upon what 
principle it was this increase of salary was to be 
given—what s''rvices W'ere to be expected at the 
hands of the Directors ? Doubt and uncerfainty 
upon this subject wmuld lead to the greatest con- 
fusion and inconvenience. He wished also to 
understand what the whole remuneration was 
that the Di»'<'ctors were to receive, in their 
caj)acity of Directors. Hitherto, that point was 
involved in great obscurity. Their standing blary 
was known ; bur what their other emoluments 
were, could mn ci be ascertained with any degree 
of certainty. It vras well known that the patron- 
age and influence which they possessed and exer- 
cised had subjected tl'.om to a great deal of odium 
and .suspicion. Now, he wanted that they 
should have neither influence nor patronage. He 
wished that they should give up IW whole of 
their time to their'public duties, an'm that they 
shtmld have for that sacrifice, a full md compe- 
tent remuneration. If they gave up tNt^ir time, 
certainly it was fair that they should have d'eom- 
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petent requital for their services. For his own Mr. Atkini. 
part, it would occur to him that the possession of 
that patronage which had subjected them to so 
much unpopularity and suspicion was an object 
which they would rather give up than retain. If 
they considered their own interests, he should think 
they would give up that, the possession of which 
could to them be only a source of anxiety and 
odium. He invited them to give up their patronage 
to the Court of Proprietors, who were capable of 
using itjin the first place, with quite asmuch advan- 
tage to the public service; and in the second place, 
with none of that partiality and private influent e, 
which certainly had been attributed to the exercise 
of it by the Directorv. He would recommend that 
the mode of exercising the patronage which he thus 
suggested the expediency of giving up to the Pro- 
prietors, should be assimilated to the practice ot 
the governors of Christ’s Hospital, when a pre- 
sentation came to them for their approbation. By 
'such an arrangement as^this, none but peisons of 
eligibility could be preferred to promotion. In 
this manner the properest persons w'ouid be chosen 
to fill the ot^ies which Ihouid become vacant in 
the Company’s establishments.. It would occur 
to him tiiat the mo;.t eligible mode of [iro eeuiqg 


would be ho form a committee of the Court of 
Propj^tors, to whom the presentation o; recom- 

M 
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Mr, Atkin*, mendatlon of the Directors might be referred for 
consideration and final approbation. By such an 
ariangement, the public service would, in the 
first place, sustain no injury ; whilst the wise prin- 
ciple of giving promotion according to merit, 
would have full play, and would be attended with 
those good, ffiects which never failed to give 
strength and stability to a tree constitution. This 
was a circumstance certainly at which he aimed, 
when be recommended the propriety of adopting 
some system of remunerating the Court of Direc- 
tors. There was no man, he was persuaded, in 
that Court who did not feel that it w'as of the 
highest importance to take this last suggr'tion in- 
to their most serious consideration, Upon this 
principle, he was willing \o meet the proposition 
of his hon. fiiend, and he would conclude by 
obsc'ving, that altho'i 'h he vva^ an advocate tor 
cco’.oniy, he thought liberality in lew.rding pub- 
lic --erv ants was not the lea t lonsivkration that 
ou^ht to inilui nee tlr pohiv of a guat body, like 
the India ('umpany. 

Mr.Lov',ncles Mr, /,e.<"d(V again rose (notjhowevei with- 
ojit a reitciat.oii ol the cry of Ord< r %o}'(h r f ) and 
said, that he had forgotten to mention that it was 
hfs intention to have proposed t’ at the Directors 
shoi.'d have a salaiy ot X‘.^,000 each histcad of 
1 1 , 000 . 
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Mr. Plummer rose for the purpose, not of pro- Mr.RHmraer|iS 
longing the debate, but of correcting flie state- 
ment inade on the part of the hon. gent. (Mr. 

Aldernian Atkins) who had just ^t down, upon 
the subject oi surprize. If he (Mr. Plummer) was 
not mistaken, that honourable gentleman had 
charged his hon. friend (Mr. Moore) with having 
taken him and the Court by surprise, in having 
brought forward this motion without notice.’ Now, 
if that honourable gentleman wmuld have the 
goodness to recollect, that he (Mr. Plummer) him- 
self had waited upon him, on the very subject of 
this debate, and brought with him a copy of the 
requisition which gave occasion to the meeting of 
this Court; that he (Mr. l*lumraer) explained to 
him the nature of the motion which was intended 
to be made ; and that, so far from his (Mr. At- 
kins) being surprized, (as he now seemed to be) 

He appeared to treat the subject as one which 
he had rather expected, than otherwise, would be 
brought forward. lie (Mr.llummerltoldhiinwhat 
the intention of his honourable friend was, and 
he appeared satisfied ; and, at the same time, de- 
sired a fuller, fexplanation pf the object of the re- 
quisition. • He (Mr. Pluratiier) therefore felt 
himself authorised in saying, that the honourable 
gentlemans ’s statement ot his being taken by sur- 
prisgy^as most certainly incorrect. He begged 
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Mr-Pluinmer. to make one more observation. He did not wish 

»* 

now to jbin in the debate, because a great deal 
had been said ; and he should have another op» 
portunity of submitting his sentiments to the 
Court upon the subject ; but he wished to state an 
opinion upon the subject of patronage, intro* 
duced as it had been in the course of this discus- 
sion, in a light, in his opinion extremely invi- 
dious, and, he must say, rather too personal. He 
would beg to ask of those gentlemen who 
seemed so hostile to patronage, what sort of 
executive government they would expect to find 
in this country, if the members of administration 
were deprived of the means of exercising that 
legitimate patronage which they possessed What, 
he would ask, would become even of that iden- 
tical house of parliament, to whom the India 
Company had consented to submit their claims? 
Without patronage, every man must know that it 
would be impossible for the executive govern- 
ment of the country to carry on the business of 
the state ; and when it came to be considered 
that there was a great deal of similarity in prin- 
ciple, between the executive goverviment of the 
East India Compapy and the executive govern- 
ment of Great Britain, every reasonable man 
must admit, upon every principle 'pf expe- 
pediency and policy, that patronage and^sinfiu* 
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ence were as necessary in the hands of the former Mr. Plummer 

as they were in those of the latter, lie con* 

fessed he was really surprised to hear men, such 

as those he had heard on this occasion, make 

such observations, as they had thought proper to 

urge, in condemnation of this principle. He 

would add one word more j namely, that if was 

of the highest importance the Directors should 

be possessed of this patronage ; and if thoy did 

not possess it, he would be the first to propose 

that it should be put into their hands. 

Mr. Loiondes again rose, and attempted to Mr. Lorrndt* 
speak ; but was silenced by the cry of ordn'! 

Mr. Liishingtou said, he did not \Yish, at this Mr. Lushing* 
moment, to prolong the discussion ; and it was 
with the greatest reluctance he attempted again 
to trespass on the attention of tlie Court but he 
could not abstain, without violence to his own 
feelings, from taking the liberty of making one 
observation upon the manner in which the sub* 
ject of patronage seemed to be entertained by 
some gentlemen. Notwithstanding all that had 
been said upon this subject, he would venture to 
assert, not merely upon the authority of his own 
experience, but upon the authority of every libe* 
ral nainded man whom he had ever heard speak 
upon the subject, that it was impossible for the 
mostysuspicious minds, or for the most malignant 
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^r. Lushing' gjjd illiberal disposition, to suggest an insinua- 
tion, in the remotest degree, to the prejudice of 
the Court of Directors upon the subject of pa- 
tronage, merely looking at it as patronage. He 
could not join, therefore, as he was sorry many 
gentlemen had, in the opinion that the possession 
of pitronage by the Directors, as such, was a pos- 
session of which they ought to he deprived ; be- 
causc; in his opinion, the possession of patronage 
by the Directors, was as much a source of advan- 
tage and benefit to the Indian empire, as any part 
of the system, by which the British empire in the 
East had been hitherto so admirably, governed. 
He was persuaded, that to deprive the Court of 

f 

Directors of patronage, would be to deprive them 
of the means of doing much of that good by 
which their conduct had been so long distin- 
guished. He thought the manner in which they 
had always filled the appointments in their gift, 
in the civil and military departments of the In- 
dian Empire, had established the purity of their 
intentions and the justice of their discernment, 
upon a basis which it was not in the power of 
any man to shake. He was aware, that the 
breath of malignity and the voice of clamour 
had attempted to sully their fame ; but the impo- 
tence of such an assertion was amply recorded in 
the splendid fabrick of military and civil genius, 
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which had been raised in the Eas^ by the wise Mr.Lushing* 
discernment of the government at home ' 

Mr. Lowndes once more attempted to s])eak ; Mr.LowndM, 
but was compelled to sit down by a general cry 
of Order! order! 

Mr. Fefer Moore said, with respect to the Mr.P.Moore. 
point of patronage, ho liad only to re/er the ho- 
nourable Alderman, in answer to every thing he 
had said, to the con.s?c[urnces which had ’arisen 
in India from the exercise of that patronage by 
the Court of Direct ois. If he looked there, he 
would find that it was from the wire use of that 
patronage that so much virtue, so much integrity, 
so much enlightened policy, so many statesmen, 
and so many generals had adorned the annals of 
that Empire, during the last fifty years. Beyond 
that jKriod he would not ask him to look: and 
if he w'as not fully answered b) such a reference, 
he (Mr. Moore) was ready to give the cause up 
as hopeless. 

Now, with respect t.o the question before the 
Court. With the concurrence of his honourable 
friend, the seconder of the motion, he w'ould 
beg leave to U:ble the motion as a notice, either 
to be discussed at the next Court, or any other 
Court it should be the pleasure of gentlemen to 
entertain the question i or in any oiher way 
that -should be deemed most advantageous to 
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’‘jWr.P.Moorfi. the general purpose in view. So far from his 
being disposed to take the Court by surprise, it 
would be recollected that he began by de- 
siring to table it for another discussion; and he 
hoped and trusted the Court would consent to 
its now being recorded as a notice, f Cries of no 
ohjecliou! no objection ! ) — It being the pleasure 
of the Court, then, to consider this as a notice, 
the only thing now to consider, was what day 
should be fixed upon for discussion, the motion • 
being tabled as a notice. By the bye-laws, as 
matter of course, it would be subject to two dis- 
cussions, before it could be carried into effect. 

The Chair- The C/ra/maH requested the honourable gen- 
tleraan would have the goodness to specify the time 
he would have the discussion to take place in; as he 
(the Chairman) conceived it to be the pleasure of 
the Court that the motion should be considered 
as tabled, and remain for discussion on a future 
day, to be named by the honourable gentleman. 
He concluded by apprizing the Court that there 
would be a Quarter!/ General Court on the 22d 
instant. 

,JIr. Davies. Mr. Davies begged to explain, that the motive 

* of his getting up,to enquire whether the motion 

w^as now actually before the Court, was because, 
as the honourable Director (Mr. Bosariquet) had 
read that part of the bye-laws, he was led tp be- 
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lieve, in consequence of having redd thijin him- Mr. Davies, 
self since, that the Court could not eritertain the 
question again if it should now be withdi'awn. 

As an individual, he vfas as prepared to go into the 
question now as at any other time ; but whether 
this could be done without a proper notiee of 
motion was his doubt, and that was the only mo- 
tive he had for rising to trouble the Court. , 

After a short desultory conversation, ns to the 
day for which the discussion should be fixed, be- 
tween Mr. Moore, Mr. Cotton, Mr. llumc, and 
Afr. Lowndes, it was agreed that the motion 
should be taken into consideration on Wechies- 
day the 6th of October, thus giving upwards of 
a month’s notice of the question. 

Mr. Loimdes rose again, amidst a general cry MrS,ownd«, 
of Order! order! to renew the d'*bate; recapi- 
tulatins some of the observations he had made 
in his first speech, and concluded by assuring 
the Court of Directors that it was his wish that 
they should have j[2,()O0 inr/ead of XLOOO per 
annum. 

Tlie Chairman reminded f,hc honourable gen- TheChair- 
tleman, that the general subject of discu' sion had 
been disposed of, and that it was not orderly to 
bring it forward again, the pleasure of the Court 
having been signified that the further discussion 
should b'» postponed till the 6ih of October. . 



Mr.P.Moore. 


The Chair- 
man. 
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Mr. ^eter ^loore said, he understood that the 
motion was now to be considered as tabled, and 
that notice would be given of the Genjeral Court 
for the discussion of it as for a motion re- 
newed. 

The Chairman answered affirmatively, and put 
the questibn, “ that the consideration of this 
“ qu^'stion be adjourned till the 6th of October,” 
which was carried unanimously. 

Adjourned. 
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To the Honourable the Court of Directors for the 
Affairs of the United Companv of Merchants 
trading to the Kast-lndics\ 

GKNTLhM j: 

\\V, tlK‘ subsrrihiijn’ Proprietois of Etisf- 
IntTui Stock, bcinvr <lulv (iniililiLil according to law, 
rc(]iu!^l liiat YOU will be jdcased to convene a General. 
(\>urt id Proprietors, v. lieu nucst convenient lo your- 
sclvt*Sj, on s[)ecial allairs. 

We Ikivc tlie lioiiour to be, 

London^ tieniit men, 

I ^/// KS13. Vour most ob-^licnt 

liiunble bcrviiiu^, 

J{< n. Mnchnizic^ P, MooTf\ 

Josrp/i Iluinc^ ^ John l\ush^ 

J \ H \ Ichy * iyh it' Holn rtsnn , 

John Itincs^ Jh'vjamin Shaii\ 

Ptiinch ('harles Prischcli^ 

(k’co'gc CummiiKiy J how js Plunn/ur^ 

John Cionents^ Jo, J)orin, 

I Tar not ilcnunts^ Pidiird Chase ^ 

lulwavd Hav w^n oft, Dnz. 

George Dallas^ Jos. J)u Pre PorchrVf 

C/nrlts Cottro/f lliomas Ixedhcad^ 

^huifYie Peirf JL lururdt^ 

it, C, Uazeit^ 
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,i JV» Sorradaile, 

B. Barnard^ 

G. Wiltshire, 

Thomas Poyn(ler,jun. 
John St. Barbe, 
Robert Sowerby, 
Thomas JV. Plummer. 
Mathew Chalie, 

James Davidson, 

John Smith, New-st. 

Spring- Gardens, 

J. L. Mincty 
R. Borradaile, 

Robert Hudson, 

Joseph Gough, 
Alexitnder Boss, 
Richard Knight. 


James Quitter. 
Valentine Conolly, 
Charles Morgan, 
Kennard Smith, 
William Blair, 
Thomas Blair, 

H. llurle, 

R. Slade, 

William Slade, 
John Neave, 
George Simson, 
M. S. Moore, 

L. D. Moore, 
Francis Duncan, 
Thomas Grahayn, 
Kdmuyid Pepys, 
Henry Bonham, 
Horatio Clagett, 


THE END, 
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